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The Tribute of a Sigh 
i 


Long years ago, I read the ancient tale 

Of Pegasus the winged steed, who came 

To feed upon the herbage im the vale 

Where flowed the Pierian fount of Grecian fame. 
In later ‘years, when phantasy of mind 

From Life’s entrancing touch a meaning caught, 
An earthly Helicon I strove to find 

Alas, the fruitless study and pursuit, 

To test my fancies in the light of thought. 

The joyless toil that brought but scanty gain, 
The Tree of Knowledge bore but bitter fruit, 
Could I unlearn that mortal life is vain. 

And now I’ve lost delight in woodland ways, 
Oh, give me back the charm of childhood days. 


—H. fh. L. 
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A NOTE ON THOMAS HARDY 


By E. K. Broapvus. 


Hardy’s greatness both as novelist and 
poet has been so long recognized and has 
so often engaged the attention of com- 
petent critics there is little to say 
about him that has not been said—and 
well said—before. But his death has more 
sharply focussed our thought and impels 
us to remind ourselves of the qualities 
which make his personality and his art 
significant. 

At the risk of obtruding what is after 
all largely a matter of private concern, I 
am tempted to begin these reflections with 
a word of personal reminiscence. In the 
summer of 1919 through the kindly initia- 
tive of officials of the Clarendon Press, I 
‘was enabled to spend an evening as 
Hardy’s guest. Knowing how secluded 
his life was, and how completely he de- 
nied himself to inquisitive tourists, I felt 
that the invitation was one which ought 
to involve a veritable pilgrimage as to a 
shrine. True, the days when it was seem- 
ly to go barefoot were past, and my mode 
of locomotion was an entirely unroman- 
tic “push-bike”; but as the road was 
freshly gravelled and there was a stiffish 
head-wind, much of the pilgrimage was 
appropriately made on foot; and I reach- 
ed Dorchester (near which stands Hardy’s 
secluded dwelling “Max Gate”) with a 
sense that the spirits that reign over pil- 
grimages had been properly propitiated. 

Scattered about the drawing room of 
Max Gate were Roman relics, handiwork 
of bronze and silver, recently unearthed 
in excavations made for a projected en- 
largement of the house. 
larly fit setting for a writer whose novels 
are haunted with a sense of the ageless 
past—‘man slighted but enduring”— 
Celt, Roman, Saxon, Norman, each living 
cut his little span on the unalterable face 
of Nature—Nature at once broodingly 
aware and darkly indifferent. And, more 
particularly, one’s thoughts turned to that 
description in The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge: “It was impossible to dig more 
than a foot or two deep about the town 
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fields and gardens without coming upon 
some tall soldier or other of the Empire, 
who had lain there in his silent unob- 
trusive rest for a space of fifteen hun- 
dred years... .” 


It was an appropriate setting in which 
to catch one’s first glimpse of Hardy; but 
Hardy would have been the last person in 
the world to be conscious of a “setting.” 
There was indeed no pose about him what- 
soever, no “air” such as that with which 
the Tennyson of the mantled shoulders 
and flowing locks supported his poetic 
dignity at Farringford and Aldworth. 
The man who wandered about the room, 
trying by a word here and a word there 
to give voice and life to those mute evi- 
dences of a bygone civilization, and touch- 
ing them the while with a loving finger, 
was the veritable Wessex peasant of his 
novels: a man of plain ways and homely 
speech. It was possible to see how like 
his books was his common talk—always 
downright, at times fumbling, not easy, 
at times surprising with a sudden state- 
liness, at times touched with the gritty 
humor and quaint philosophy of those 
Wessex rustics who so often in his novels 
voice his comment on life’s little ironies. 

He talked about the relics. He talked 
a little—but not readily—about himself . 
and his books. He sketched for me in 
pencil a little itinerary which I might 
follow a-wheel among the scenes of his 
novels. The evening waned and I rose to 
make my way back to the inn in Dor- 
chester. The night was black with a 
drizzling rain. It was perhaps a quarter 
of a mile through the wooded park and 
along the lane to the point where the 
lights of the town began. To my surprise 
the old man (seventy-nine he was, in that 
year of 1919), tucked his hand under my 
elbow, and, hatless and umbrellaless, and 
meeting my protest with the remark that 
he had had time to grow wonted to Eng- 
lish weather, guided me to the thorough- 
fare. So I remember him, pausing just 
short of the first electric light, waving 
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goodby, his craggy old face in chiaroscuro. 
Not, Oh, most emphatically not the face 
recently pictured in the newspapers! 
That, if it looks like anything, looks like 
the face of a still dapper but unmistake- 
ably aging drug-clerk. But there is a 
painting of him by Augustus John, which 
is in the Fitz-William Museum in Cam- 
bridge (Hardy was an Honorary Fellow 
of Magdalene College, and prized a 
Litt.D. from Cambridge) which is in 
every line the face I remember. A photo- 
graph of that painting hangs beside my 
desk. 


It is hard to realize that Hardy is dead. 
He has been for so long a great figure in 
the world of letters. He was poet and 
novelist before most of us were born. His 
career as a poet began in 1865, as a novel- 
ist in 1871. Had he swayed with the 
tides during that long span of years, had 
he responded to this impulse and to that, 
and reflected in turn the ephemeral 
fashions of the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century, and the first two de- 
eades of this, time would have written 
its record upon his work and foreshadow- 
ed the turning of the last page. He has 
not failed to remind us that he has been 
growing bodily old. 


I look into my glass 

And view my wasting skin, 

And say, “Would God it came to pass 
My heart had shrunk as thin!” 

For then I, undistrest 

By hearts grown cold to me, 

Could lonely wait my endless rest 
With equanimity. 

But Time, to make me grieve, 

Part steals, lets part abide; 

And shakes this fragile frame at eve 
With throbbings of noontide. 


But he has been too unalterably himself 
for us to think of him as sharing the 
common lot. He has come to be a perm- 
anent institution, studying life in his 
Wessex microcosm, discovering there 
what Wordsworth discovered in the Cum- 
berland hills—that among these unpre- 
tentious folk “the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil in which they can 
attain their maturity, are less under re- 


straint, and speak a plainer and more 
emphatic language.” 

Tf, in this contemplation, he has seen 
and recorded rather more of the tragic 
irony of life than of its romantic pretty- 
ness, it is merely because he is more dog- 
gedly honest than most of us. “ ‘Justice’ 
was done, and the President of the Im- 
mortals (in Aeschylean phrase) had 
ended his sport with Tess.” The irony is 
not Hardy’s. He is but the recorder of 
it, in a record surcharged with sympathy 
and understanding. 

In the constricted limits of an article in 
The Trail (the editor gives me fourteen 
hundred words), it is simply impossible 
to enter upon a discussion of Hardy’s art 
as either novelist or poet. The vividness 
and power of the novels (on the whole, 
I think The Mayor of Casterbridge and 
Tess the best of them); the epic mag- 
nificence of The Dynasts, the rough-hewn 
strength of his verse and the beauty in- 
herent in that rough-hewn strength— 
these things cannot be compassed in four- 
teen hundred words. 


But even in a note as brief as this, 
there is one matter which cannot be 
ignored. Any one who has discussed 
Hardy with students and fellow-readers 
over a term of years will have encount- 
ered, as I have many times encountered. 
that easy damnation of Hardy which 
consists in saying :“Oh, he is a pessimist.” 
No doubt there are and will always be 
persons who prefer Pollyanna books; but 
if we are to be honest with ourselves, we 
should at least consider Hardy’s own 
answer to this accusation :— 


“Heine observed nearly a hundred 
years ago that the soul has her eternal 
rights; that she will not be darkened by 
statutes, nor lullabied by the music of 
bells. And what is today, in allusions to 
the present author’s pages, alleged to be 
‘pessimism’ is, in truth, only such ‘ques- 
tionings’ in the exploration of reality, and 
is the first step towards the soul’s better- 
ment, and the body’s also. 

“Tf I may be forgiven for quoting my 
old words, let me repeat what I printed 
in this relation more than twenty years 
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and, and wrote much earlier, in a poem 
entitled ‘In Tenebris’: 
If way to the Better there be, it exacts 
a full look at the Worst: 


that is to say, by the exploration of 
reality, and its frank recognition stage 
by stage along the survey, with an eye to 
the best consummation possible: briefly, 
evolutionary meliorism.” 


With this defence, I would have you 
associate those serenely beautiful lines of 


Hardy’s which first appeared in the 
London Mercury for November, 1924: 
A star looks down: at me, 
And says: “Here I and you 
Stand, each in our degree: 
What do you mean to do— 
Mean to do?” 
I say: “For all I know, 
Wait, and let Time go by, 
Till my change come.”—‘J ust -so,” 
The star says: “So mean I:— 
So mean I.” 


“YOUNG CRIMINALS” 


By A. B. Harvey. 


The question of legal punishment may 
be viewed from different angles. It is 
now generally recognized that in the case 
-of ordinary criminals, the primary aspect 
is the deterrent effect of the punishment 
imposed. It should be such as to render 
a repetition of the offence, either by the 
offender himself, or by others, less hkely. 
But in some cases this emphasis shifts, 
owing to a variety of reasons, which make 
the deterrent aspect less important than 
some other. 

Persons who have experience in deal- 
ing with young persons are generally 
agreed that in their case the primary ob- 
ject of punishment must be reformative— 
the effort is rather to make the offender 
himself into a decent and useful member 
of society. Very few persons convicted 
of criminal offences before they reach the 
age of twenty-one, are so depraved that 
proper care and attention cannot trans- 
form them into law-abiding members of 
the community. What therefore is the 


position of these young persons under 


our system ? 

The Common Law lays it down as a 
principle that no child under the age of 
seven shall be criminally liable. In 
legal language, there is an absolute pre- 
sumption that a child under seven is in- 
capable of forming the intent necessary 
to make him criminally responsible for 
his acts. This is only reasonable, as chil- 
dren of this tender age are no more ca- 
pable than insane persons of appreciating 


the distinction between right and wrong. 

When a child reaches seven years of 
age, however, he is presumed to know 
what he is doing. But he can obviously 
not be treated in the same way as an adult 
offender. He is therefore dealt with by 
a special court, known as the Juvenile 
Court, whose procedure. is simpler than 
that of the ordinary tribunals, and where 
greater latitude exists as to punishment. 
If confinement is found necessary, chil- 
dren of this class (who are known as 
“Juvenile Delinquents”) are sent to some 
special institution, known as Reformatory 
or Industrial Schools, where the object 
of those in charge is avowedly proper 
training and the imparting of right im- 
pulses. 

Considerations of space prevent any 
comment on the efficacy of the juvenile 
court system of this Dominion. Any 
criticism would be as to matters of de- 
tail, as it must be generally recognized 
that the underlying principle of this 
system is a sound one. We therefore pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the next divi- 
sion. The first question for determina- 
tion is the age at which this next class 
begins. 

Until recently the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act defined a “‘child” (to which its pro- 
visions applied) as “any boy or girl ap- 
parently or actually under the age of six- 
teen years.” In 1921 an amendment to 
this Act was passed, substituting “eigh- 
teen” for “sixteen.” But it was provided 
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that this amendment should take effect 
only in those Provinces where it was pro- 
claimed in force by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. So far, only two provinces, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, have 
raised the age-limit in accordance with 
this provision. In all others, the law re- 
mains as before. In the writer’s opinion, 
this raising of the age is bad. A boy of 
eighteen is undoubtedly a very different 
type of animal from one of fifteen, and 
needs a different type of treatment. 
When it is considered that confinement 
in the juvenile institutions may be for 
two or three years, it is obvious that the 
latest age at which a boy should be sent 
to such a place is sixteen. This difficulty 
might be overcome by the provision of 
separate institutions for older boys, but 
in view of the sparseness of our popula- 
tion, this would not be warranted in 
Canada. 


From the abstract point of view then, 
the maximum age for juveniles should 
remain as sixteen. But when we consider 
da, most of us would joyfully acquiesce in 
the position as it actually exists in Cana- 
the raising of the age even to twenty-one. 
I’or we find the startling fact that accord- 
ing to the letter of our law, there is no 
intermediate stage between the juvenile 
and the adult criminal. Once a boy (or 
girl) has passed the age of sixteen, he is, 
except in the two provinces referred to, 
treated in precisely the same way as a 
criminal of thirty-five—that is to say, he 
is dealt with as a man, fully responsible 
for his acts. 


As far as actual trial is concerned, this 
is probably justifiable. Most youths of 
sixteen or seventeen are able to appre- 
ciate the ordinary criminal procedure at 
least as well as the average layman. But 
it is when we come to the punishment to 
be meted out that we find the weakness 
of the system. A judge or magistrate 
before whom a youth of, say, seventeen 
is convicted of a criminal offence, has 
his choice of three possible courses. He 
may release on suspended sentence, he 
may in certain cases fine, or he may im- 
prison. Let us briefly consider each of 
these alternatives. 


Suspended sentence, or what is prac- 
tically the same thing, probation of good 
conduct, is of course both important and 
desirable. It does not mean, as is the 
general opinion among laymen, that the 
offender is “discharged with a caution.” 
It simply means that his conduct is watch- 
ed during a, prescribed period (commonly 
two years). During that time he is at 
liberty, and should be under the super- 
vision of an efficient probation officer, 
from whom he receives encouragement 
and sympathy, and whose duty it is to 
report to the Court on the conduct of his 
charge. If during the prescribed period, 
he behaves himself, he is not further pun- 
ished. But if he is convicted of any other 
offence during that time, or if he seri- 
ously misconducts himself during the 
period, the sentence which has been sus- 
pended will be imposed. 


The power of suspending sentence 
should not be curtailed but rather en- 
larged, especially in the case of young 
offenders. There are obviously cases in 
which probation will not succeed the first 
or even the second time, but may on a 
subsequent attempt. Surely, so long as 
there is any possibility of reform by this 
means, it should not be abandoned. Our 
judges and magistrates can be trusted not 
to resort to it where it is obviously in- 
adequate. 

The next possibility is that of a fine. 
In the case of youthful “criminals” this 
form of punishment is practically worth- 
less. It can be imposed alone (that is, 
without the addition of imprisonment), 
only in certain cases, and the vast ma- 
jority of young persons convicted in our 
courts have no independent means from 
which they can pay a fine. The result 
therefore is, either that payment is made 
for them by some other person—in which 
case the effect on the offender himself is 
usually negligible—or else that they are 
unable to pay, and go to gaol. 

This brings us to the third alternative, 
imprisonment. Here we are face to face 
with what is probably the worst feature 
of our system. There is no place of con- 
finement for these youths other than the 
ordinary gaols or penitentiaries. It is 
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perhaps not generally known that sen- 
tences which are of less than two years in 
duration are to Provincial Gaols, while 
longer ones are to the Penitentzaries. ‘To 
these institutions, therefore, boys of 
seventeen and eighteen must be_ sent. 
Statistics show that during any year, 
about ten per cent. of our total penitenti- 
ary population consists of persons under 
twenty years of age. There are no gen- 
eral statistics available for the Provincial 
Gaols, but the proportion would naturally 
be much higher. 


No one can seriously contend that a 
boy of seventeen is fully developed as to 
character. On the contrary, he is at the 
height of the formative period, when his 
character may be permanently formed, for 
good or ill, by his associates. And at this 
critical time, he is sent to associate with 
‘confirmed and hardened criminals of the 
worst type. True, much may be, and is, 
done by good wardens to counteract these 
Influences. But the officials are busy 
men, working constantly with the ordi- 
nary prison population, and cannot be ex- 
pected to give that sympathy and encour- 
agement which is required at this age. 


An attempt has been made in Eastern 
Canada, by the establishment of institu- 
tions such as the Ontario Reformatories, 
where a definite effort is made to equip 
the inmates for their later life. But even 
this system, though an improvement, is 
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woefully deficient. The prisoners work 
in association, sometimes without super- 
vision, and sleep in dormitories, where 
they are also allowed to spend much of 
their time. As the population of these 
institutions is not confined to youths, but 
consists largely of older men, the evils of 
association, already mentioned, are not 
decreased, but multiplied. 

England has long since realized the ne- 
cessity for separate treatment of offend- 
ers between sixteen and twenty-one, and 
has established an entirely separate sys- 
tem for them. The alloted space has run 
out, and an examination of the Borstal 
system is impossible. The general prin- 
ciple is that which has been laid down in 
this article—that a boy of eighteen is not 
a criminal in the ordinary sense, but a 
special case, meriting a particular kind 
of care and attention. The Borstal Insti- 
tutions combine excellent vocational train- 
ing with the spirit of the English public 
school, the most important feature being 
the personal contact of the boys with 
older men of high ideals, who help and 
encourage them in all possible ways. Per- 
haps there may be an opportunity in 
some future article to examine this sys- 
tem more fully. But surely enough has 
been said in this article to convince the 
readers that our system is radically wrong 
and must be altered. The difficulty is 
the arousing of any public or official 
opinion to that effect. 
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LEARNING vs. TEACHING 


Bie JEL, 1De 


There are two classes of teachers today: 
those who have a feeling of satisfaction 
with things as they are, and those who 
have a sense of dissatisfaction but at the 
same time a feeling that they are beating 
their heads against a stone wall of offi- 
cial indifference or a spirit of let well- 
enough alone. It is to the latter class of 
teacher that the arguments advanced in 
this article will appeal. How often have 
we heard in conventions and elsewhere the 
statement made that the school is too 
much like a factory trying to turn out a 
standardized product according to a set 
plan? We should also be prepared to ad- 
vertise spare parts for those pupils un- 
able to come up to the specifications laid 
down. Imagine, if you can, a storekeeper 
saying to his clerks that he wished them 
all to turn in the same amount of sales per 
week. We would soon see him confined 
in an institute where such serious cases 
are treated. Yet in our schools we have 
the same thing going on daily. In a class- 
room of forty pupils, with forty different 
brain equipments, forty different inherent 
qualities, and home conditions almost as 
variant, we expect the same amount of 
achievement from each pupil. The quick 
workers must not get too far ahead of the 
slow ones for fear that the class-work 
will be disrupted, or the precious time- 
table will be unworkable. 

Sometimes I am inclined to think that 
in Canada the system of education is too 
centralized, and little is left to the ability 
of different localities and teachers to 
adapt the education to the individual 
needs. Have we followed the line of 
“other” manufactures and become too 
standardized? Today a mechanic is not a 
mechanic in the real sense of the word, 
but simply a cog in a big machine. Our 
pupils have become the same. How much 
thinking does a pupil in our schools do 
for himself? 
today among teachers? Is it not that the 
pupils have no concentration? Concen- 
tration on what? All he has to do is to 
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swallow what the teacher tells him and 
then the food is even in some cases pre- 
digested. There is nothing to call out the 
fighting qualities common to youth. 
There is nothing left to stimulate his 
natural spirit of curiosity. 

There are two schools of thought: (a) 
those who think that education should be 
driven home by force if necessary, a sort 
of forcible feeding; (b) those who think 
that the pill should be sugar-coated so 
that the patient will take it unconsciously. 
The work should be made so interesting 
that it appears as play. There is very 
little thought given to the idea that pos- 
sibly the work may be given in such a 
way as to stimulate the interest in the 
mind of the pupil himself. This is highly 
improbable if the present lock-step and 
group system is used. 

Some of my readers may be thinking 
that this is just another criticism without 
any solution. There are a few sugges- 
tions that I have to make that may prove 
a solution, and at least stimulate some 
controversy. Most of my readers will no 
doubt. have heard of the Dalton Plan of 
education. The main principal of the 
plan is to have the work of the year divid- 
ed into definite assignments. These out- 
line the work and give possible references 
from which the pupil may gain inform- 
ation. Under the original scheme no 
class instruction is. given above grade 
three, and the work is entirely individual. 
The pupil sets his own pace and absorbs 
the information as fast as he can digest it. 
In our schools the pupil is not recognized 
as having a personality, but once he is 
out of school we say he has. Where did 
it come from? Certainly the school has 
done nothing to develop it, rather other- 
wise. The pupil is like the ox on the 
tread-mill, doing his daily round, but. 
realizing very little as to where he is 
going. He has the idea that if he serves 
eight years in one prison he may then go 
to another for a further term of four 
years. Is it any wonder that our pupils 
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become time-servers? By the method sug- 
gested the pupil has a contract set before 
him; a definite job for him to do. This 
in itself is an advantage to the pupil and 
teacher, and the pupil knows where he is 
going. He has a goal to strive for. There 
is something that appeals to him. 


The writer has a modification of the 
Dalton plan under experiment at the 
present time, and while it may not be 
perfect in many of its phases, there is this 
to be said for it, that the pupils are re- 
ceiving a real education and enjoying the 
operation. The plan is briefly as follows: 
The subjects are divided into two lists. 
In one is placed Geography, History, 
Arithmetic, Agriculture, and Hygiene. 
These are conducted by the assignment 
method; the others by the class or group 
method. The assignments roughly map 
out a month’s work, and are typed out so 
that each pupil gets a copy. The month’s 
assignment is covered in a few lessons and 
then the pupils start on their part of the 
work, namely, reading the references and 
making out their own notes. These are 
examined from time to time to see that 
they are being made out in the best way. 
There are no restrictions placed on the 
pupil as to what he will work at as long 
as he works and to advantage. He may 
work all his time at arithmetic until he 
has finished his assignment. When he 
has the work of any assignment ready he 
asks for a test, and if he takes 80% in the 
work he can go on to the other work. 
This stipulation has been made, however, 


that he must finish all of the number one © 


assignments before getting any number 
two assignments. After the difficult 
parts of the assignment have been taught, 
the teacher’s time is taken up with indi- 
vidual assistance where needed. 


It can be seen that under this method 
the time-honored time-table cannot be 
used, and furthermore, no home work 
can be assigned. This does not mean, 
however, that the pupils do not home 
work, for from a survey made of the 
parents it has been found that there is 
more home work done, and without the 
coercion on the part of the parents. As 
one pupils says, “What we have to do, we 


very seldom want to do.” The interest 
of the pupils is shown in that they are 
quite willing to stay at recess or after 
school to write tests on the work, and 
pupils who, in former grades, had to be 
continually urged, now work hard of their 
own accord. 


Record cards are kept, and hang on the 
wall so that every pupil can see the pro- 
gress that he is making and the amount 
of work that he should be over by a 
given time. 


Some of the advantages of this method 
may be outlined. 


1. The pupils do not all put the same 
time on each subject irrespective of their 
ability to do the work of the subject. 


2. As the pupil chooses the subject that 
he is to work on at any given time, there 
is no question of lack of interest. 

3. There is a freedom in the class-room, 
but at the same time a hum of industry. 

4. The pupil becomes the main actor, 
instead of the teacher. 

5.-The pupil is given a group of ex- 
periences instead of a lot of facts. 

6. The pupil is considered as an in- 
dividual and not simply as one of a 
group. 

7. Progress in a class correlates highly 
with the intelligence of the pupils. 

8. There is no coercion. ; 
9. In case of absence for any reason the 
pupil does not get behind the class, but 

behind only in his own work. 

10. In the case of pupils leaving before 
the term has ended, if the work has been 
finished, no harm has been done; if not 
finished, then it would have to be finish- 
ed the next term. 

11. There is no question of “skipping.” 
Tf the pupil has satisfactorily covered the 


’ work of one grade he automatically goes 


on to the assignments of the next grade. 
He can do this without leaving the room 
he is in, and so avoid disrupting other 
rooms. 

12. The pupil becomes self-educative, 
and this will stand him in good stead 
when in the higher grades of high school 
or in after life. 

_ 13. The pupils learn how to handle re- 
ference books. 
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THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


By E. T. Mrrcu ett. 


Mother Goose has always been appre- 
ciated by us elders for its lilting tunes 
and jingling rhymes, but each year as 
Christmas season comes around, and I 
read again Joyce’s Mother Goose (Joyce 
is my little girl), I find its worldly wis- 
dom more piquant, its philosophy more 
profound, and its occasional lapses into 
sadness more poignant. Old as the hills, 
these gnomes of letters dance and prance 
and pirouette before us, look at us out of 
wise, elfish eyes, and utter those deep 
intuitions that come unreasoned from the 
most profound springs of life. Solomon’s 
wise cracks had to be written down in a 
book or they never would have survived 
in this Anglo-Saxon world. Even now, of 
his thousand odd verses, how many of us 
can repeat thirty-three? But Mother 
Goose’s wisdom comes down to us from 
the unfathomable past by word of mouth, 
and is as universal at the A, B, C.’s. Some, 
like Jack Sprat, are, to be sure, barely a 
hundred and fifty years old; others, like 
Hi-Diddle-Diddle, the Cat and the 
Fiddle belong, I believe, to the thirteenth 
ov fourteenth century; but some, like The 
I’'rog Who Would A-wooing Go are, the 
experts tell us, as old at least as Egyptian 
civilization. The difficulty about tracing 
the origins of these rhymes is that no one 
ever wrote them down — they survived 
without the aid of mortar, papyrus, or 
linen. 

Many of them are artistic in the highest 
degree. They have the story teller’s art 
in that they do not tell a story, but pro- 
vide the stimulus for a story. Like all 
true art they suggest far more than they 
directly express, creating an emotional 
tone or impression which is pleasing, sat- 
isfying, and gratifying. They raise us 
out of the humdrum of eating and dress- 
ing and washing, of being scolded and re- 
ceiving knocks, and they give us mo- 
ments of pure ecstacy. And what is the 
channel by which they reach the heart 
and create an emotional impression? 
Vivid words, lines worn to perfect 


smoothness by the tongues of countless 
generations, rollicking tunes, and frag- 
ments of profound philosophy. No work 
of art can live if it does not continue to 
possess an intellectual appeal; if it does 
not select and reveal some element of 
ideality or value in the commonplace sur- 
roundings of this dull world. The eye of 
the artist perceives what others fail to 
perceive because he sees with the mind’s 
eye, and he makes visible to our cruder 
senses what he sees. And it is just be- 
cause these nursery rhymes.are so pene- 
tratingly realistic that they are so highly 
ideal and artistic. | 
Probably the first nursery rhyme you 
ever learned was the infectiously boister- 
ous Hi-diddle-diddle. Do you know of 
any other five lines in\all literature that 
more instantly lift you out of dull routine 
and petty regulations, and give you such 
joyous, spontaneous, and roisterous free- 
dom? Such hilarity we always long for, 
certainly need, and occasionally indulge. 
The first lines, Hid-diddle-diddle, The cat 
and the fiddle, strike the note, and gives 
the atmosphere of music, dance, and live- 
ly mirth. “Cat,” I should perhaps ex- 
plain in a footnote, is probably not the 
harmless necessary cat that sits before 
the fire. The word is simply the old 
English term for anys kind of violin. © 
“Cat-gut,” you will understand, does not 
come from the inside of your favorite 
pet, but is gut or string for your “cat.” 
More specifically, the “kit” (readily cor- 
rupted to “cat,” and probably derived 
from the Greek kithara, was a small 
violin much in vogue at one time among 
dancing masters. This probably suggests 
the date of the rhyme, the other indica- 
tions being found in the ideas which the 
ditty preserves for us, like ants in amber. 
If you do not like this interpretation, 
and want an unmusical cat in the story 
instead of a musical one, have it your own 
way. But if I am right, the cat and the 
fiddle calls up scenes of country dancing, 
just as the analogous couples, fife and 
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drum, pipes and tabours, the cymbal and 
the harp, call up their appropriate occa- 
sions. 


The cow jumped over the moon. Now 
this is a thing that a cow should never, 
never do. What a lawless, but perfectly 
adorable antic for bossy, of all creatures! 
Let me begin at the beginning and ex- 
plain how it all happened. Of all ani- 
mals the cow is the most quiet, contem- 
plative, and deeply ruminative; not as 
sly, perhaps, as the fox, nor as argument- 
ative as the goat, nor as wise as the ser- 
pent; but for downright profound reflec- 
tion she is quite without a rival. Who 
has not observed a cow standing meditat- 
ing in the middle of an automobile-infect- 
ed road, entirely oblivious to danger; or, 
struck with an idea, standing in a gate or 
a barn door while the long line of her 
fellows pause respectfully while she ru- 
minates? Be not angry with the thought- 
ful cow on such occasions; once, at least, 
she thought to good effect. Some have 
claimed that Copernicus broke the power 
of Scholasticism; some say it was Bacon; 
Hobbes claimed that it was none other 
than himself; but I claim that it was the 
cow who jumped over the moon. The 
ancient wise philosophers had taught 
that there is a place for every degree of 
being, and that every being must keep its 
place. In the depths of the earth was the 
place for Satan and his angels. When 
they roamed the surface of the earth, and 
mingled with the human throng, they 
were out of bounds. Between the sur- 
face of the earth and the moon was the 
region of mortal man and his animal 
kingdom. No eagle durst fly beyond the 
moon; no man durst build a tower higher 
than the moon. Above the moon were the 


eternal stars and the spheres of the sey- © 


eral degrees of angels. Had not Aris- 
totle himself, wisest of men, said that be- 
low the moon is the region of the muta- 
table, above’ the moon the region of the 
eternal and unchangeable. 


Long did the cow ponder over this 
superstitious fancy. Long did she medi- 
tate and debate within herself. There 
seemed but one way to solve the question ; 


she must see for herself. Doubt gave 
place to conviction, and conviction to de- 
termination. No hint did she betray 
through her mild brown eyes, but when 
the cat and the fiddle went hi-diddle- 
diddle she could restrain herself no longer, 
but did the shocking thing. She went 
and jumped right over the moon—a thing 
a cow, as I have already said, should 
never, never do. 

This stunt added greatly to the fun of 
the party, and when even the little dog 
laughed to see such fun, it was plain that 
the power of scholastic superstition and 
authority was broken once and for all. 
It is true that the cow was very, verv 
wicked to do such a thing, but then, isn’t 
a certain amount of wickedness necessary 
in this old world? 


Not to be outdone by the cow, the dish 
ran away with the spoon. No doubt the 
little dog laughed at this too, but it was 
very undignified nevertheless. In the nat- 
ural order of things the dish is quiet, pas- 
sive, receptive; the spoon is active and 
aggressive. The dish takes whatever the 
spoon cares to give, and patiently allows 
the spoon to take it all away again. This 
passive-active relationship accounts for 
the fact that dish and spoon, mortar and 
pestle, symbolize, as any psychologist 
will tell you, the male and the female. 
And now you realize the significance of 
what happened at the dance. The dish 
ran away with the spoon, the woman cap- 
tured the man and ran off with him. She 
did not wait to be invited to dance, but 
up and grabbed him and danced away 
with him. That ended the spoon’s illu- 
sion of superiority, and changed his ideas 
about the place of the dish in the order 
of nature. Oh, no! The woman’s move- 
ment is not new. The dish ied the way 
ages ago, just as the cow showed Galileo 
and Columbus the way of the scientific 
method. 


I have heard this little artistic and 
philosophic gem libelled as a nonsense 
rhyme. Some people have very little ap- 
preciation of the subtle or the sugges- 
tive. They take symbols of brute facts 
and parables for narrations of events. 
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They think of easter eggs as things te 


eat in great numbers, and if told that 
there is a penny in every fish’s mouth, 


they open a fish’s mouth to see. Such 
people call this classic a nonsense jingle. 
Iortunately no child is so prosaic or so 
dense. There is that in every child’s na- 
ture which responds to the spirit of free- 
doom, mirth, and spontaneity of Hz- 
diddle-diddle. Even though he does not 
realize the full import of the symbols, he 
will never entirely lose sight of the little 


world where his fellow beings danced and 


misbehaved in such a perfectly enviable 
way. His life is forever richer for this 
glimpse of unrestrained liberty. 


HYMN TO NIGHT. 
By R.D. 


Look, night her lovely mantle flings 
O’er tried earth: sweet rest she brings. 


Night brings surcease from pain. 
What agony the day has wrought 
In mind or body, is as naught 
When night, her gentle hand has lain 
On aching body and tired brain. 


A friend to all who long for peace, 

Is silent night. The hardest road 

Ts eased; the barrenest fields, wherein are — 
sown 

Our fondest hopes, with life increase 

When day doth cease. : 


Night is a lovely thing 
Such peace to bring. 


A NIGHT’S WORK 


By E. H. Srrickianp. 


I am dog-tired. All day I have been 
busy with my compass and my stakes, 
my maps and protractors working out 
my lines of fire, my elevations and my 
clearances, so that I can place my guns in 
a position to support the raid that is to 
come off in two days’ time. Yes, I’m 
tired; but I’m satisfied. I feel that my 
work has been well done. My guns cover 
their allotted front without a gap, and 
two of them cover the front of any one 
that gets knocked out. 


I won’t make my rounds till eleven 
tonight. JI have been up since three this 
morning, and now I have three hours to 
sleep. Orders or no orders, I'll sleep 
with my boots off. 

“Sergeant, tell the sentry to call us at 
10:45 pip emma. Let’s sleep till then.” 

“What! Already? Roust out, sergeant. 
We might as well shove off without de- 
lay—the touter the suiter—and we'll be 
back by two. Have you the rum ready- 
Remind me if I forget to check up No. 
4's elevation. Steele is getting careless, 
and we'll have to get a new Number One 
on that team if we find him off his 


S.0.8. again ... golly, but I’m stiff... 
there’s the phone. ... Yes. . .Yes, O.C. 
Beer speaking . . . What’s that? ... 
Hooge and Potato? Yes, I got that. 
’Sthat all?” 

““Hooge and Potato,’ sergeant; hand 
me that new code-book and let’s see what 
the trouble is... . Here we are: ‘Hooge’ — 
—gas attack expected; ‘Potato’—warn all 
your men... Glad we got that before 
we started ... Oh, Gordon, sit here till 
we come back and take messages. Don’t 
say anything but ‘hello’ and repeat mess- 
ages... Righto, sergeant; got the rum?” 

“Damn those flares; they’re blinding, 
and the duck-board’ is shot to hell in 
these traverses ... We’ll go over the top 
tv Eddy; it’s pretty quiet . . . Whoof! 
Didn’t get you, did it, sergeant? Be- 
tween us, I guess... . You’ye in no worse 
mess than I am; the one I dived into had 
about nine inches of slime at the bottom. 
... Good Lord! that minnie must have 
landed pretty close to No. 3. Here, jump! 
My God, it got them!” 

“Hello, there; anyone hurt?” 

“Yes, sir, I think Gregory is laid out; 
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he was sentry and we can’t find him. But 
the gun’s all right.” 

“Not too loud, son; Heinie’s only 200 
yards over there, and if he hears a rumpus 
he’ll know he got something and send 
over a few more to complete the job... 
Get the rest of the boys up and we'll 
scatter around, wait for a flare, and see 
where he is.” 

“Here he is, sir.” 

The flare goes out, but it has shown 
Gregory lying, half buried in the broken 
parapet. We remove as much debris 
from him as we can, and by feeling over 
his body in the darkness we find that he 
is unnaturally doubled up. Another flare 
shows his leg badly fractured, for it is 
under him though he is lying on his 
back. We lower. him to the bottom of the 


trench, cut off his trousers, and find — 


that his leg is badly shattered—my flash- 
light with the hood down gives enoug! 
light to work over him. 

“Get his first-aid dressing out of his 
tunic.” 

Blood is pouring out of a wound above 
the knee. It is coming from a deep-seat- 
ed artery and a tourniquet will hardly 
arrest it; but the bleeding must be 
stopped. With my fingers I stuff the 
canvas deeply into the wound. He stirs 
and starts to yell. 

“Stop him, someone.” 

A hand is placed over the sufferer’s 
mouth—we are only 200 yards from 
Heinie! 

“Alright, lad, we shan’t be long now, 
and you'll be on your way to Blighty be- 
fore morning ... another bandage, some- 
one.” 


Again I stuff canvas into the wound 
to stop the bleeding. 

Through the muffling hand comes a 
ery, “Oh, for Christ’s sake, sir!” 
Then a whimper, “Mother . . 

.;” and silence. 

We complete our task, unload his rifle 
and bind it to his leg with his puttee. A 
stretcher party arrives and carry him 
away. 

“Get the parapet repaired before morn- 
ing. ... Watch out for gas. There are 
rumors that some is coming over. If it 
does, fire single shots to sound lke a 
rifle and oil up freely. Whatever you 
do, don’t give ‘your position. away by 
firing a volley unless you get an S.O.S. 
. . . Good-night, and best of luck.” 

“Say, sergeant, did you give them their 
rum. I clean forgot it... . Good.” 

The elevation of No. 4 is correct when 
we take a reading on the clino with the 
aid of a glowing cigarette-butt. “Good- 
night. Fix that gas curtain right away.” 

Numbers one and two are both firing 
when we visit them in the support line. 
“Keep them guessing, Slater, don’t fire 
at regular intervals. Don’t forget that 
your target is a dump with working par- 
ties on it; if they know when you are 
going to fire you'll not get anyone.” 

“Home again, sergeant. I’ll make my 
report and then roll in for an hour.” 

“Situation—quiet. . . . M.G. fire and 
minnies normal . . . Casualties—7163, 


. mother 


Gregory, Pte. F. H., Crew No. 3, broken 
leg, shell fire, sent out. 
3,000 rounds.” 

My hands are caked with mud and 
blood, but I am going to sleep. I am dog- 
tired. 


S.A.A expended 
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THE PALLISER EXPEDITION 


By A. BE. Orrewe.t. 


The year 1857 is one of the most im- 
portant dates in the history of Western 
Canada. Indeed it may be called the 
birthdate of development along present 
lines. For thirty-five years the fur trade 
had been enjoying a sort of golden age. 
By many the idea had been industriously 
cultivated that our great plains and 
forests west of the Great Lakes were the 
peculiar preserves of the hunter and trap- 
per and of little or no consequence other- 
wise. This was true in spite of the work 
of the Selkirk settlers who for forty-five 
years had been maintaining themselves at 
Red Deer in spite of unbelievable handi- 
caps. 

piesa hie the Company of Gentle- 
men Adventurers trading into the Hud- 
son Bay had been piling up fat profits. 
Gradually news began to leak out that 
their territory was not the frozen waste 
it had been represented to be. The jour- 
nals of Sir John Franklin and his asso- 
ciates and the work of such men as Paul 
Kane were beginning to lift the veil of 
ignorance, and awkward questions were 
being asked. Why should a private com- 
pany hold a monopoly of trade and rule 
over such a vast area? 


It was proposed by some means to end 
those conditions. How could it best be 
done? One proposal seems to have been 
to cancel the Company’s charter and erect 
a Crown Colony to take over a part at 
least of its prerogatives. But before such 
a drastic step should be taken the British 
Government ,wished to be sure of its 
ground. So an exploration expedition 
staffed by the best men available was 
determined upon. This Palliser expedi- 
tion was called for its leader Captain 
Palliser. He himself was an engineer, 
and he had associated with him two men 
of sound scientific training judged by the 
standards of those days. These were Dr. 
Hector, geologist and surgeon, and Mr. 
Bourgeau, a botanist of high standing. 

Captain Palliser’s instructions were to 
investigate the transportation problem 
east and west from Lake Superior to Red 


River and through the Rocky Mountains. 
In the second place he was to examine the 
country as to its fitness for settlement 
and natural resources, and delineate such 
areas as he found fit for agriculture. Re- 
cords of meteorological conditions were to 
be made, and in general what would today 
be called an economic survey was to be 
made. 

Between two and three years were 
spent in the task assigned, and all instruc- 
tions were carried out. The journal of the 
expedition, a voluminous blue book, was 
presented to the Imperial Government, 
and for all practical use made of its find- 
ings the expedition was promptly forgot- 
ten. Had Captain Palliser’s conclusions 
been taken into account when our prairies 
were being settled almost every one of 
our unfortunate experiences could have 
been avoided. 

The summer of 1857 was spent in get- 
ting into the country via the old fur- 
traders’ route from Lake Superior to Red 
River, then across the plains by trail to 
Fort Carlton. The observations of the 
Franklin expedition were checked, and 
careful notes were made relative to the 
possibility of a road being built from Fort 
William to Red River. This project Pal- 
liser considered financially impossible. 
At that time he was probably right, but 
time saw conditions change. We need to 
remember that railway building was in its 
infancy and the revolution which a rail- 
way would produce was not appreciated. 
However, as the expedition worked its 
way westward by the Turtle Mountains, 
the Qu’Appelle and Saskatchewan val- 
leys, the potential agricultural wealth 
amazed Palliser. 

It is interesting to note in passing that 
a grasshopper or Rocky Mountain locust: 
plague was encountered, also that July 
frosts were reported, and on August 12th 
frosts severe enough to stop flies. On 
August 14th the water froze in the camp 
kettles in the Souris Valley. The expedi- 
tion worked as far up the South Sask- 
atchewan as the present town of Empress. 
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but turned back there for fear of the 
Blackfeet, and. crossed at the elbow al- 
most south of the present city of Saska- 
toon, proceeding to Carlton House, the 
first winter base. Palliser relates a joke on 
one of his halfbreeds who, while still two 
days travel from Carlton, dressed up one 
morning expecting to make the post by 
noon. He, relying upon the Franklin ob- 
servations, was certain of his position, and 
knew they were still eighty miles out. He 
proved to be correct, and ever after his 
men relied upon his big medicine to tell 
them where they were. 

Fort Carlton was the winter base for 
1857-8. Palliser made a trip East while 
Dr. Hector visited Edmonton, Lac la 
Biche, Lac St. Anne, Pigeon Lake, and 
Rocky Mountain House. He notes rain 
at Fort Pitt on December 20th. Leaving 
the Saskatchewan at the mouth of Ver- 
milion River he travelled by Whitford 
Lake to Edmonton. At a point about 
directly north of the present town of 
Innisfree he saw a slaughter of buffalo 
iv a pound, and was astonished at the in- 
credible numbers of buffalo all along the 
route. 

He arrived at Fort Edmonton on De- 
cember 30th in time for the New Year 
celebration. His comments make interest- 
ing reading. “The fort was palisaded and 
contained a population of 27 men, 18 
women and 48 children, with 15 buffalo 
hunters away. The daily fresh meat ra- 
tion was 526 lbs. on a basis of 6 pounds 
per adult and from 2 to 4 pounds per day 
for children. Thirty acres were under 
cultivation, and a crude flour mill was 
operated by wind power.” The local coal 
seams were carefully described, and the 
fact that some had been on fire was noted. 
On the way to Rocky Mountain House 
the party started a prairie fire on Janu- 
ary 10th. At Rocky Mountain House he 
met the Blackfeet and paved the way for 
a visit to their country the next summer. 
Here he met a hunter called “the one 
with a thumb like a blunt arrow,” who 
had a record of 57 moose in one season. 
Provisions were very scarce, and for the 
return trip to Edmonton for 4 men and 
16 dogs they had only 20 lbs. of pemmi- 
can and some flour sweepings. The dogs 
became so hungry they had to be staked 


out at night to keep them from eating 
each other. Quite casually he remarks, “I 
had no difficulty in mapping the river 
with the compass as I went along.” An 
epidemic of influenza at Edmonton with 
two deaths, and the prevalence of goitre 
caught his attention. He found about 
eighty houses at Lac St. Anne, and duly 
recorded a catch of 40,000 whitefish in 
five days. On February 25th the temper- 
ature was +65 and on March 6th -+-70 
with water running and the ground thaw- 
ed to a depth of 6 inches. Here he en- 
gaged Peter Erasmus, and going out to 
Hay Lakes met the Lac St. Anne hunters 
and engaged Gabriel Dumont and 12 men 
for the next summer. On March 29th 
the first goose arrived at Carlton House, 
and on June 2nd the Hudson’s Bay Bri- 
gade set out. 

The two following summers were 
spent in exploring the prairie country 


‘south to the boundary and the Rocky 


Mountain Passes. Four of these were 
examined—the Kananashis, the British 
Kootenay, the Vermilion and the Kick- 
ing Horse. The latter was named by Dr. 
Hector in memory of being severely kick- 
ed by a pack-horse. Palliser was not in 
favor of a road to British Columbia in 
British territory. 

His descriptions of the prairie are es- 
pecially accurate. What we have come to 
call the drouth area he outlined with un- 
canny accuracy. His description is as 
follows: “A projection of the American 
arid region intrudes into British terri- 
tory and would be roughly contained by 
a triangle based upon the 49th parallel 
between 100° and 114° West with its apex 
at 43° north.” Reference to the map 
verifies the accuracy of his description. 


“But he specifically excepts the Hand 


Hills and the Cypress Hills from the 
general description. His conclusions were 
based upon the character of the vegeta- 
tion, the condition of the soil and his own 
meteorological observations. 

The writer is fairly familiar with all 
the settled area of Alberta, and there is 
scarcely a single exception to the general 
statement that where Palliser noted re- 
gions especially suitable for settlement, 
experience has shown him to be right and 
where he made an adverse report he was 
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equally right. In the main he was most 
enthusiastic as to the possibilities of the 
country. The space for this article pro- 
hibits further details. To those who are 
interested, Palliser’s Journal makes most 
fascinating reading, and its perusal makes 
clear why one writer says he forever van- 
ished the thought, that the country was 
an Arctic barren. ‘On the contrary,” said 


Palliser, “almost all the West is suitable 
for agricultural settlement.” “The famous 
report which he presented changed every- 
one’s ideas and marked the birth year of | 
the modern west.” We can only regret 


that when our settlement policy was being 
developed more attention was not paid to 
some details of that famous document. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


By R.D. 


Three men sat in the smoking com- 
partment of a transcontinental train. 
Outside, the lights of Edmonton twinkled 
in the cold night, and a bitter wind blew 
shrilly along the platform. First street, 
with its squat wooden buildings, was de- 
serted save when a lumbering street car 
rocked and clanged its way through the 
gloomy isolation. 

In the smoking room, the atmosphere 
was heavy with the stench of discarded, 
water-soaked cigar butts, and unbathed 
human bodies. Two of the men seated 
there stared blankly out at the midnight 
scene, the unmoving stolidity of their 
faces broken only by an_ occasional 
cavernous yawn. ‘The third occupant of 
the car sat reading in a corner of the 
settee. 

With a grunt and a squirm of his cor- 
pulent body, one of the two men sitting 
by the window pulled out from the folds 
of his vest a heavy gold watch, and 
broke the silence of the room with a 
wheeze that heralded speech. 

_“Should be rollin out of here most any 
time. Twenty-eight after, I got. What 
you got?” 

His companion underwent a similar 
contortion, and then voiced his verdict. 

“Me, I got twenty-nine, almost a half. 
I’m maybe a minute or two fast.” 

Followed yawns, and more staring into 
the wintry night. Then speech again. 

“What sort of a town’s this Edmon- 
ton. Kinda dead, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah, very conservative. Get quite a 
crop round here, though.” 

_ “Feller was telling me there’s places 
in this district where they haven’t prac- 


tically no crop at all. He was sayin if 
they’d cut their estimates half in two, 
why ” 

“Well, there’s always a lotta bull about 
these crops. Feller can’t hardly believe 
the papers, not with them tryin to get set- 
tlers into the district, and bullin about 
the average yield.” 

“Yeah. Got quite a, university here, 
they say. Was readin in the papers they 
won prizes at the Chicago show with their 
exhibits.” 

“Yeah, got quite a school. My sister, 
she’s got a son attendin’ here. Got him 
goin’ in for Medicine. Seen him at 
Christmas time when I was down. Used 
to be a fair-enough boy, but now he’s 
turned into a regular lah-de-da feller. 
It’s alright enough, I guess, this univer- 
sity education, when they get aways from 
there, but they sure as hell fill a kid with 
a lot of bum notions about things he don’t 
need to have no business with. Here’s 
this boy goin’ in for doctorin’, and they 
teachin’ him Shakespeare. What good’s 
being able to spiel Romeo Juliet goin’ to 
do him when he stacks up against a real 
honest-to-God operation in a farmhouse, 
with maybe just touch and go dependin’ 
op him keepin’ his head. He don’t see it 
that way though. Them professors sure 
fill them up with a smooth line of bull. 
He give me this for a backchat. Says 
Shakespeare’s plays got included in them 
all the sufferin’ and all the happiness 
that human nature—I’m givin’ you what 
he hands me—has ever experienced. Says 
sympathy, f’r instance, is what no doctor 
can’t do without, and by readin’ Shake- 
speare, he develops his power of sym- 
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pathy. Ain’t no good arguin’ with him. 
I told my brother-in-law he was allowin’ 
a good laborer to go to waste, along with 
the money he was spendin’ on educatin’ 
the boy. I figure he sort of feels that 
way too, but my sister, she’s all set on the 
boy bein’ a doctor.” 
“Yeah, seems kind of funny all this 
bunk they hand em. Don’t know, but it 
seems to me if they just give ’em strictly 
what they need to get out and cure sick- 
ness, they’d get through their courses in 
half the time. You and me’s payin’ for 
it as well as the parents. Upkeep on that 
little college runs away with quite a wad 
of public money every year. It’s alright, 
T guess, spendin’ that money on teachin’ 
them how to cut up guys and what pills 
they best use, but teachin’ them litera- 
ture and that sort of bunk’s a sheer waste 
of time and money. As long as they 
‘know how to speak the English language 
is all they need, and not so much of that, 
I guess, if they go doctorin’ in some of 
those Ukrainian and Russian districts.” 
“Well, sir, ladies’ ready-to-wear has 
brought me in a solid three hundred per 
for the last six years, and lemme tell you 
there’s darned few doctors makin’ that, 
not with office expenses and bad debts. 
And I don’t need nothin’ in my profes- 
sion but a good line of talk and business 
ability. Course I can blah-blah it with 
the best of them when I come up against 
it. But there’s only one customer I ever 
came into contact with in this game who 
was fond of poetry and books, and he 
went broke and paid only twelve cents 
on the dollar. Caught my house for some- 
thing like three thousand dollars. I 
should have knowed better. I told the 
boss that. Kind of a dreamy look in his 


eyes, this guy had, all the time when he - 


spoke to you, like he had some joke you 
wasn’t in on.” 

“Yeah, I know the kind. And there’s 
lots more like them. Now I got it this 
way. This country’s young, and her nat- 
ural resources ain’t hardly been scratched 
yet. Now we want young fellers that 
ain’t afraid of work to develop them. 
Maybe what these professor fellers say 
about literature teaching you to enjoy life 
is o.k. Personally I figure I get as much 
kick outta life as any them guys who’s 
got their heads always buried in books. 


What’s more I own me own home, and I 
gotta car and a radio near paid for, while 
they’s wearin’ out the seat of their pants, 
figurin’ how to be happy. But what 1 
was sayin’ as long as these professors are 
goin’ to teach our young fellers to be 
ashamed of work, then what I mean, 
they’re a menace to democracy.” 


“Yeah, this is a democratic country. 
We don’t want no lah-da-da fellers like 
what them Englishmen are, with their 
butlers and valets looking after them hike 
they was still in diapers. At Oxford and 
Cambridge, that’s what they teach these 
guys is English literature, Latin, and his- 
tory. I guess maybe we’re smarter. We 
teach our kids that bunk at school, and 
we figure on them having sense enough 
when they get to university to learn some- 
thing that’s goin’ to bring them in real 
dollar-and-cent value.” 

The man seated in the corner closed 
the book which for half-an-hour he had 
held in front of him without turning a 
page. The climax in the colloquy to which 
he had been an amused listener had come. 
Looking out the window to where his own 
reflection gazed back at him out of the 
wintry blackness, he burst into a pro- 
longed laugh. Two vacant visages turned 
an enquiring gaze upon him; puffy red 
faces with protruding pale blue eyes. 
They spoke no word, but that they ex- 
pected an explanation of the sudden burst 
of mirth was apparent by the solemn 
steadiness with which they regarded him. 

“Sorry, gentlemen”—he struggled with 
the rising tide of laughter—“sorry, gen- 
tlemen, I was just thinking of something 
funny. A friend of mine said the other 
day that the trouble with us in Alberta 
is that we think our province is the focal 
point of civilization, and fail to realize 
that after all it is only a cultural out- 
post.” 

He got up and moved towards the 
green-curtained doorway that led into the 
aisle—“And I was just. wondering”—he 
paused in the doorway, and looked back 


-at them for a moment—‘I was just won- 


dering how far out a post can be, and 
still be called an outpost.” 

Left alone the two faces turned their 
enquiring gaze upon each other: 

“Crazy, that guy.” 

“Yeah, seems like.” 
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PEACE 


By Heten McQueen. 


The Editor said I was to write an ar- 
ticle, and after the usual discussion I 
agreed. But it isn’t an article after all— 
just a few sketchy impressions of the 
Peace River country as it affected me. 
Those of you who are interested in thal 
district from a material economic stand- 
point—who want statistics—stop at this 
point. Better informed people than I are 
ably describing that side of the situation. 
1 write from a purely subjective point 
of view; and perhaps I have, despite 
Meredith’s warning, fallen into “an abyss 
of sentiment.” 

Three times I have visited the Peace 
River country—and I hope to go again 
some day. My first experience of it was 
in May, 1926. J. A. Macgregor, that 
genial Scot, who was then manager of the 
£.D. & B.C. Railway, took up a party of 
twelve for the week of the Peace River 
Musical Festival, which he had helped to 
establish as an annual event. 

The reception given us on that occasion 
was characteristic—everybody was friend- 
ly, and eager to help us see as much of 
their country as possible. The welcome 
was reminiscent of the West in the old 
days. 

Around Peace River town there are 
many lovely spots. I have often envied 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie his first glimpse 
of that valley, unspoiled by civilization— 
for even now it beggars description. Sur- 
prisingly good roads make it possible to 
see much of the country in a short time. 
One lovely drive follows the river bank 
for a few miles, to the old French and 
English missions. 

The story of Twelve-Foot Davis has 
been chronicled in these pages by a pen 
which puts mine to shame. The view 
from the height where he is buried is now 
becoming famous, and some day an artist 
may do it justice—the wide sweep of val- 
ley, with that perfect union of the Hart 
and Smoky Rivers with the Peace. If you 
want to feel the true repose of Peace 
River, go up by the grave of Twelve-Foot 
Davis on a sunny afternoon and survey 


the valley below. Peace will steal into 
your heart, and the annoying trifles of 
life will cease to have meaning. The 
name of the Peace River supposedly 
comes from the making of peace on its 
banks by Indian tribes once long ago— 
but a more suitable name could not have 
been chosen, for peace lies in the breadth, 
the silent, inevitable flow of the river on 
its way to the mighty Mackenzie. 

My first feeling was one of almost in- 
dignation. Why had no one told me how 
beautiful this country was? In this Mam- 
mon-worshipping age such qualifications 
as beauty are not considered vital—you 
can’t “cash in” on beauty. Even now, 
with the papers full of the prospects and 
potentialities of the Peace River country, 
interest does not seem to extend far be- 
yond the possibilities of exploiting the 
wealth at our door. 

One time I was North we had the joy 
of driving across country from Peace 
River to Grande Prairie. It was a rare 
experience, as there is a variety of energy 
which is charming—rather wild wooded 
stretches through the Saddle Hills, mel- 
low farm country around Spirit River 
and Grande Prairie. Crossing the river 
by ferry at Dunvegan was an experience 
worth remembering. 

In July, 1926, we went up river by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamship “D. 
A. Thomas” to Hudson Hope—a perfect 
trip. We had a more than congenial 
group on board, and Captain McLeod and 
his officers did their utmost for our hap. 
piness. 

At Peace River town the valley is 
broad, but back of the flat the sides rise 
to about five hundred feet—green hills, 
rounded by glacial action. As one goes 
up the river, the banks rise more abrupt: 
ly, and are thickly wooded with birch | 
poplar, and spruce. 

The country is a paradise for the Izaak 
Waltons and the Nimrods, for fish and 
game abound. We saw a moose, and 
later a deer, swimming the river. Some 
of the crew attempted to lasso them, but 
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both reached the bank, and safety—to my 
great satisfaction. 

We had to stop now and then to load 
up with wood, and rather enjoyed the de- 
lays—except on one or two occasions 
when we encountered man-eating mos- 
quitoes ! 

Places which had been merely names on 
the map came to have reality—Fort St. 
John, Rolla, Dunvegan. The residents 
turned out in force to greet the boat, get 
mail, and view the passengers—for all 
sirangers are of tremendous interest in 
the North. 

At Hudson Hope we were warmly wel- 
comed. Some of the people we met had 
come miles for the celebrations which al- 
ways take place when the boat comes in. 

We spent one perfect day on a trip up 
to “The Canyon.” Those who could ride 
went on horseback, but we travelled in a 
wagon cushioned with hay—which was 
just as well. The road was a mere trail, 
with many stumps along it, over which 
‘we bounced merrily. 

The view at the canyon was more than 
worth the trip. Navigation here is im- 
possible. In mid-stream islands with 
steep sandstone cliffs topped by close- 
growing trees obstruct the current, and 
the river lashes itself into a fury at their 
base. The more energetic members of the 
party fished, and explored the banks, but 
I, with another person as lazy as myself, 
sat on a rock dangling my feet over the 
torrent, and talked of “Shoes and ships 
and sealing-wax”—and_ several other 
things. 

We picnicked all day, and went back 
to the boat for dinner. Afterwards we 
walked through and past the town, up on 


a rise behind it, from where one can catch ~ 


a glimpse of the Rocky Mountains. 
Everywhere in the North I wanted to 
reach the highest point available, and sur- 
vey the country as Moses did the Prom- 
ised Land. I always had the feeling of 
Kipling’s explorer— 
“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go 
and look behind the Ranges— 
Something lost behind the Ranges—lost 
and waiting for you. Go!” 
Eventually we went back to the boat, 
_and the dance started. The girls were 
outnumbered by men about four to one, 


and it was, to say the least, a strenuous 
evening. After it was over, I was privi- 
leged to see a sunrise worthy of the name 
—but I am not going to spoil it by 
trying to describe it. It was with heart- 
felt sorrow that we left Hudson Hope to 
return to Peace River. 

Perhaps the people fascinated me as 
much as the country. They have the opti- 
mism of those who belong to a new coun- 
try, and the faith of those who build not 
for themselves alone, but for future gen- 
erations. 

The variety in type is amazing, from 
thrifty settler to adventurer, mounted 
policeman to trapper, Hudson’s Bay fac- 
tor to “remittance man”—ignorant, cul-- 
tured, ordinary, extraordinary — each 
playing his part in developing the coun- 
try. The homes—and I was privileged to 
visit a few—are as varied as their owners. 
I felt as I had stepped into an unreal 
sort of story—not the usual Northern tale 
of Indians, Hudson’s Bay posts, intrigu- 
ing half-breeds, mounted policemen “get- 
ting” their man—but an atmosphere 
vaguely like this, which no writer has 
ever properly expressed. 

After a jaded inspection of modern 
flappers one is inclined to draw bitter 
conclusions about the deterioration of 
women. One cure for such pessimism 
lies in observing the women of the North 
—hardy, willing, helping with the out- 
side work in addition to housekeeping, 
bearing children, nursing family and 
neighbours, with no doctor for miles 
around—and smiling as they toil. It re- 
minded me of lines from a poem (though 
critics may question its right to the 
name) — 

“But they have sung with silent lives the 
song all songs above— 

The holiness of sacrifice, the dignity of 
love.” 

These Maria Chapdelaines of the North 

are as yet unsung, but I hope some day a 

Hemon will come to do them ‘justice. 

Many amusing things happened, but 
some of the best of them must of necessity 
remain unpublished, for the characters 
concerned are still very much alive. But 
if you will come to me quietly some dull 
day perhaps I can fill in some of the 
blanks—and then you may forgive me for 
writing this. 
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EDITORIAL 


GROUP INTEREST 


ie ees of interest in civic affairs is 
commonly observed in communities 
enjoying stable and benevolent govern- 
ment. As often as it is observed it is 
decried as forecasting the downfall of 
that government of, for and by the 
people, which centuries of strife has been 
at such pains to build up. In some cases, 
Australia to wit, lack of interest is con- 
sidered a crime against the state; in others 
it is regarded as a tacit admission by the 
multitude that politics and statesmanship 
are avocations that only the qualified and 
interested few should pursue. 

In regard to the latter attitude, 1t seems 
to be true, that in each of the five or ten 
ages of life only a few individuals emerge 
from the herd to carry on communal busi- 
ness. The politics of the school-boy 
“gang” are hatched and nurtured by the 
freckled kid who packs the punch. In 
high-school the adolescent may use flour 
and buttermilk to remove the freckles and 
the punch has become more or less figur- 
ative, but the lad with ideas and the 
ability to expose them runs the school. 
There is a political lassitude about the 
pupil multitude that is remarkably simi- 
lar to that of adult electors. 

Group life in the university is a little 
more hectic than that in high-school, but 
certainly not more so than the general run 
of political constituencies. The youth at 
college is traditionally considered “wisely 
foolish”—sophomoric—well-content with 
his own conceits. It may be so; but ob- 
servations at the University of Alberta 
suggest a modesty, withal, that has been 
most exasperating to elected student offi- 
cials this year. Meetings of the Students’ 
Union, called to confirm action of the ex- 
ecutive council or legislate by-laws, have 
failed to realize a quorum. To meet the 
situation, according to student officers, 
there is a likelihood that the students will 
be asked to relinquish their legislative 
function and place it in the hands of poli- 
tically-minded individuals who can _ be 
relied upon to take an interest in the 
affairs of the group. 


Simon de Montfort’s representative 


parliament was organized to overcome 
the difficulties of space and time in an 
age when two points were farther apart 
than they are now. It is interesting to 
note how the same forms of government 
may be used to overcome a different svt 
of obstacles. 
The undergraduates will show good 
judgment in handing over administration 
to those who are willing and able to do 
the work, rather than in attempting an 
artificial stimulation of interest. 


POLICING ALBERTA 


Mees Dominion Government has esti- 
mated that the cost of controlling 
crime in Alberta would be $50,000 more 
than in Saskatchewan, in case the R. C. 
M. P. should take over the task of polic- 
ing both provinces. The partiality shown 
the neighboring province has _ greatly 
exorcised government officials of Alberta, 
and some of the newspapers of the prov- 
ince. Evidently wheat is not the only 
Alberta product that has a monetary 
value. What price wickedness? 

It is probable that Alberta’s crop of sin 
averages considerably less per acre than 
that of Saskatchewan, so that on the sur- 
face the discrepancy seems unfounded. 
There is this fact to be taken into con- 
sideration, however: in Saskatchewan all 
the mountie has to do is to chase the sin- 
ner over flat land until he catches him. 
In Alberta, on the other hand, the crim- 
inal can take pot shots at his pursuer 
from behind a tree; or he can climb a 
mountain and roll down stones like the 
brigands of Spain; or he can disguise 
himself as a prospector and go play wit 
the Indians in the barren lands. Alberta 
is the land of golden opportunities for 
elusion. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
[NX the paragraphs entitled “Campus 
Chatter” in this issue of The Trail, 
Don MacKenzie expresses student opinion 
on the recurrent topic of credit for extra- 
curricular activities in the University. He 


(Continued on Page 32.) 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Considerable activity has been shown 
by the branches since December. A violin 
recital by Miss Kathleen Parlow, under 
the auspices of the Edmonton branch was 
decidedly successful; the enterprise of A. 
B. Harvey and his executive has elicited 
many favorable comments. In Calgarv 
the customary Christmas dance was well 

attended and much enjoyed; in addition, 
the girls’ basketball team was entertained 
at an informad dance after their game on 
February 8th. 

x ok & 

Nomination days are approaching! 
During March members in good standing 
will receive nomination papers: It should 
be noted that all the officers with the 
exception of the 2nd and 3rd vice-presi- 
dents must be residents of Edmonton. 
You are urged to exercise your franchise 
during April. 

*  * 

It may not be generally known that 
provision has been made for life-member- 
ship in the Association. At present the 
fee is $30.00, although an amendment to 
the constitution is about to be submitted 
to members in good standing increasing 
this to $50.00, since the present rate of in- 


terest yields considerably less than the. 


fee for ordinary membership. Another 
amendment which is proposed is to ex- 
tend the Council’s term of office to June 
30th in order that it may adopt a finan- 
cial report. In the past one of the first 
duties of the new Council has been to 
approve and assume responsibility for the 
financial affairs of their predecessors! 


% * % 


Before another issue reaches you the 
class of 1928 will have crossed the burn- 


ing sands, and our members will have in- 
creased to about 1,400. Plans for the en- 
tertainment of the graduating class are at 
present rather nebulous, but the President 
of the Association was heard to declare 
himself in favor of a “bang up party” re- 
cently. How about coming back for Con- 
vocation this year to participate in the 
fun? You could stretch a week-end to in- 
clude Tuesday! (The Secretary is especi- 
ally anxious to hear how many of Class 
23 contemplate returning for the five- 
year anniversary. ) 
* * %* 

In spite of the appeal for news issued 
recently in yellow slips, most of these 
are returned with no comment beyond 
the enclosure of coin of the realm. The 
Treasurer gets the money and ye Secre- 
tary has to draw on his imagination. Tell 
me what you’re doing, folks, and I’ll “tell 
the world”! 

* * * 

Here are some jottings. Pred Antro, 
lus, ’26, “my mind fully made up as to 
what my life-work should be,” is study- 
ing for the ministry at McMaster Uni- 
versity. He intends to devote his life to 
work in the West. Strength to you, Fred. 
Says J. T. Bullock, ’27 (Fort Saskatch- 
ewan) : “Some of my old classmates might 
be interested—or amused—to know that I 
have been principal of the Great Bend 
Consolidated School since Sept. 3, 1926, 
and that the cares of office press some- 
what heavily upon me.” @C. WM. Laverty, 


- 26 (Delburne), is principal of the Wel- 


borne Consolidated Schools. The first- 
named school seems most appropriately 
named, for disciplinary purposes. Dv. 
Arthur Genereux, ’26, is apparently prac- 
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tising at Cudworth, Saskatchewan, while 
Gordon Sutherland, 27 (Dentistry), has 
also chosen that province, being located at 
. Biggar. We'd like to hear more of the 
Meds and Dents if they could sandwich in 
a few lines between excavations and ex- 
plorations! 


Mrs. F. D. Facey (nee Cora Arm- 
strong), 17, writes appreciatively of The 
Trail from San Fernanda, California. 
Why does that remind one of Robinson 
Crusoe’s delectable island? (The answer 
to this riddle will not appear in the next 
issue.) Miss Annie M. Goodall, 25 
(Pharmacy), modestly fails to speak for 
herself, but makes amends by reporting 
that Donald P. Goodall, °26, is taking 
post-graduate work in Geology at Stan- 
ford University, California. They say 
that puns are not perpetrated in the best 
circles, so we'll abstain! 

Has anybody here seen Helly (Wm. 
A., Ph.D.), 21 and 22? If not, you may 
do so by entraining for East Lansing, 
Michigan, thence searching out the Geol- 
ogy Department of Michigan State Col- 
lege. And by the way, Mrs. Kelly was 
Ione McLaughlin, ’23. The Ph.D.’s are 
assuming imposing numbers and ocupy- 
ing imposing positions. Al hail to them! 
The latest addition is B. J. Mair, ’23, who 
tells of his success in a laconic wire to his 
people: “Got it.” Congratulations, Bev. ! 

These successful people in the States 
have a warm corner for The Trail. F. J. 
Batson, ’20, says: “ ... it has become an 
institution in our lives, and really is an 
important link with the past.” Fred is 
superintendent and production manager 
of the Kettinger Company (solid walnut 
and mahogany furniture), Buffalo. He 
plans to visit Edmonton in the fall of 
28. So does G. H. Holmes, 15, of Cooina, 
California, who says: “I have heard of 
your wonderful development and fear I 
shall hardly know the place.” 


% * * 

Altogether, too many letters come back 
to my desk marked “Left,” “Removed,” 
“Return to sender,” by the Post Office. 
Even if you do, leave town in a hurry, 
remember that you are one of a goodly 
company and that a lot of us are anxious 


t 


to keep in touch with you. Here’s a list 
of people “at points unknown.” Who 
knows where they are? 

Appleton H., 14; Allwork, C. T., ’22; 
Bell, R. C., 16; Bercov, H. A., 25; Ber- 
man, D., 21; Bird, H., 15; Boyd, John, 
21; Madsen, Mrs. A. R. (nee Rosa Broad- 
bridge), 24; Brown, Thomas (B.S.A.), 
18; Blair, Mrs. W. (nee Lola Scott), 723; 
Budd, W. S., 21, 24; Burley, A. E., “21; 
Butchart, H; T.,'22; Calhoun. VW. 
Chrishof, N., 24; Colter, R. K., ’20; Coul- 
ter, Howard, °17; Crockett, W. M., “17; 
Davidson, Walter, 13; Davies, J. H., ’22; 
Dobry, Christine, °21, 22; Downing, 
Percy, ’25; Driscoll, John R., 25; Dy- 
mond, S.°J., 716; Edgar, J.sK.; 27; Erd- 
man, Natalie, “17; Evans,’ R. Wit 22; 
Fetter, Roy E., 22; Fleming, Florence 
M., 25; Forster, H. E., 15; Mrs. Richards 
(nee Lila M. Fraser), 21; Gallay, Minnie, 
23; Glenn, John, 714, 25; Hardin, H. F., 
21; Garbutt, Amy, 28; Glen, H: D.S., 
25; Henderson, Flossie, 20; Henry, Hal- 
ley, 23; Hotson, Marjorie, 719; Jam- 
polsky, Moses, 22; Johnson, K. G., ’27; 
Johnston, H. C., 22; Kask, Mary K., 722; 
Klinck, W. R., 27; Lake, Ethel, ’20; Legg, 
C. L., 14; Lipson, Barnett, 24; MacDou- 
gall, Wm. R., 21; MacGillivray, R. B., 
20; MacLeod, Munro, 21; MacVicar, 
John, 16; McBrine, A. R., 22, 24; Mc- 
Donald, Isabella, T., 16; MacDonald, 
Neil D., °15, °16, 19; McFarland, Con- 
stance N., 20; McGookin, J. Y., 721, 22, 
24; McKenna, Francis, 18; McLeod, W. 
J., 23, 24; McRae, D. M., 24; Mahaffy, 
James, 25; Mann, H. H. M., 24; Men- 
zies, Ernest, 18; Miskew, Peter, °22, °26; 
Moffat, Flora, 24; Moss, R. W., 23; Mul- 
holland, Elsie, 23; Noble, G. D., °22; 
Paton, Thos., °20; Pearson, W. C., 724; 
Robinson, Harold, 17; Robison, Sam C., 
23; Ross, Wm! 83°25, "27; “Ruddys°C. 
K., 24; Russell, Jas., 22; Sawula, S., 22; 
Shankman, H., 23; Shaver, Alice, ’25; 
Smith, Lister E. (D.D.S.), 27; Smith, 
Marion (B.A.), 15; Soltau, W. G., 720; 
Stafford, Dorothy, 22; Stock, S. W., 724; 
Swanson, Alice, 22; Thompson, N. G. 
(Ag.), 25; Todd, W. H., ’24, 25; Trimble, 
Gladys, 21; Tuck, M. A., 24; Turcotte, 
Li. S., °24; Valiquette, J. A. 173. Van 
Buren, Hazel, 23; Varnum, A. C., °22; 
Way, Vernon, 25; Weinlos, M.,- 25; 
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Witter). -G., 12; Whites, T: E., “24; 
Willis, E. F., 22; Wilson, T. J., *15. 

Almost a hundred of them! And of 
the other 1,150 probably fifty are incor- 
‘rectly listed. Even so, I venture a guess 
that 12 per cent. is not so bad. Let’s keep 
up the good work—look over the list and 
do your bit NOW. 

Exit, right, left, and centre. 

YE SECRETARY. 


P.S.—What about this for patriotism ? 
Inferiority complexers, please note: “T'wo 
years in retrospect here at Bowden in the 
midst of a fine grain and mixed farming 
district with the towering Rockies as a 
western panorama leaves me with an un- 
qualified admiration for this part of the 
province and its developers, despite the 
recent hectic diatrible against my profes- 
-sion by an explosive few which appeared 
not long back—in which we country 
practitioners were badly used. With a 
world’s champion bull bred on C. H. Rich- 
ardson’s farm here (fed by the U. of A.) 
and Bowden’s frequent appearance on the 
list of prize winners at the Provincial 
Seed Fair, the agricultural pages of pro- 
vincial history are receiving their fair 
share of contributions from this part of 


the country—which in the great urge 
northward is not receiving much atten- 
tion, but still awaits development. Let 
not the city forget its dependence upon 
the good broad acres not only for wheat 
and butter, but for renewal of its youth 
and untarnished health and strength. In 
this great land of Tomorrow—1928 looks 
like a good year. Good luck to us all!” 
—A. Koch (UUL.B. 714). 

Jack English, °25, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, 44 Whitehall St., New 
York City, is a model alumnus. I had 
hardly received a letter back addressed to 
Douglas S. Simpson, °24, and marked, 
“Cannot be found,” when in come fees 
from the aforesaid A.T.C., with Doug’s 
address (Peters & Peters Inc., 25 Broad- 
way, New York City). Two -other ad- 
dresses were included for good measure: 
Max B. Palmer, ’23, clo Commercial In- 
telligence Service, Ottawa, and Lester 
Glass, °26, Asst. Trade Commissioner, 
Bristol, England. These B.Comms. do get 
on and around in the world! (Many 
thanks, Jack!) 

Miss Ethel M. Steele, ’21, "7, says: 
“T’m on the H.S. staff at High River. We 
have George (27) and Frances Conquest 
with us. ... In the rush of work and play 
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it’s hard to find time and so easy to fail 
to express one’s appreciation of The Trail 
and The Gateway in the desired tangible 
form.” The tangible cheque is much ap- 
preciated at this end, and we’ll strive to 
please! 

Last only in point of time is this “The 
‘Com’—At the Sign of the Crusty Pup— 
are still existing ‘nobly, though scattered 
across a continent. Marion Jamieson, 
27, is at the University of Toronto, 
Nancy Rudolph, ’27, at the University of 
L.C., Monica ‘Adam, 27, and Harriet 
Ctewart, 27, are painfully becoming ped- 
agogues at Calgary Normal, while Lirma 
Nichols, 27, is teaching in the wilds of 
Idaho (Sec. "note: Where’), and Dorothy 
Werthenbach, ’27, ditto in Saskatchewan 
(Hoosier). It’s a horrible process being 
scattered from Varsity, but they vow a 
full reunion to “Sweetness and Light” 
will be accomplished soon.” 

Miss Werthenbach is a model alumna. 
Go ye and do likewise, giving street and 
number, please. 


P:8. 


GBP 
S.—My last appearance, introduc- 


T AOR. AR ASE 


ing E. T. Mitchell, 12, 713, and Ph.D. 
(Chicago). To receive a letter contain- 
ing a contribution to 7’he Trail and one to 
the treasury is to experience bliss indeed. 
Dr. Mitchell says: 

The Editor, The Trail. 

Sir, — Enclosed please find alumni 
dues of $2.00. May I trouble you to pass 
it on to the treasurer. 

No news. Just plugging along as 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, teach- 
ing the youthful Texans to think logically 
and behave ethically. 

I enclose for your off-hand consider- 
ation a learned exposition of the well 
known but little understood classic, “The 
Cat and the Fiddle.” The present gen- 
eration of U. of A. students are no doubt 
far too sophisticated to care for such an 
article but it might be appreciated by 
the more primitive classes of 712, 713 and 
14, or indeed by anyone who has danced 
the old squares to the “Irish Washer- 
woman” on the fiddle.\I dedicate the little 
article to “The Oldtimers.” 

I also enclose an American four cent 
stamp. I know it is not of the slightest 


“YE OLDE FIRME” 


PIANO SUPREME 
Heintzman & Co., Lid. 


Famous Pianos 
Style ““O”’ Miniature 
English Brown Mahogany Case 
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Price $595.00 _ 


Piano Dept., Phone 1621. 
W. J. Davis, Manager. 
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The Wonderful 
Orthophonic Victrolas 


Consolette Granada 
$115.00 $200.00 
Paloma Barona 
$160.00 $225.00 
Alvara Credenza 
$190.00 $385.00 


Credezna Style 


Heintzman Hall 


Victor Dept., Phone 5963. 
10139 Jasper Avenue. 
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use to you, but I wish to show you that 
my heart is in the right place. If you 
cannot use “The Cat and the Fiddle,” 
please return it while the year is yet 
young. I shall wish to add to it and send 
it on its travels again. I am quite used 
to having manuscripts returned. The 
cheque, by the way, 1s not a bribe. 

More power to The Trail. We enjoy 
its visits very much. To an exile on a 
foreign strand it brings many items oi 
interest and comfort. If you would care 
for a more serious article from my lucid 
(?) pen I should be glad to submit one 
from time to time for your approval.— 
LE. T. Mitchell. 


Births and Mlarrianes 
(Notices of Births and Marriages and Obituary 
Notices shoula be sent to Greta Simpson, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton.) 


BIRTHS 
JOHNS—At Ottawa, Ont., November, 1927, 
to Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Johns, a daughter, 
Mary Cicely. 
KIDD—At Drumheller, Alberta, on Decem- 
ber 25, 1927, to Mr. Gordon Kidd, 716, 
and Mrs. Kidd, a son, John Gordon. 
PARNEY—At the Royal Alexandra Hospital, 
on January 23, 1928, to Mr. and Mrs. 
re Parney, a daughter, Ruth Mar- 


LAW At Tofield, Alberta, on December 28, 
1927, to Dr. and Mrs. Frank F. Law, a 
son, James Andrew. 

SMITH—At Royal Alexandra Hospital, on 
December 29, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Smith, a son, David Bruce. 

MORRISON—At Edmonton, on January 2nd, 
1928, to Mr. and Mrs. I. B. Morrison, a 
son, Harold Lavell. 

MARRIAGES 

DICKINS—GERRIE—At Edmonton, Alta., 
Constance, only daughter of the Rev. 
Capt. J. P. Gerrie and Mrs. Gerrie, to 
Clennell Haggerston, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ambrose H. Dickins, of Edmonton. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickins are residing in Calgary. 

BROADUS—BLAUVELT — At New York 
City, December 27, 1927, Elizabeth Walt- 
ters Blauvelt, to Kemper Hammond 
Broadus. 

ETHRIDGE—MARTIN—At Vancouver, De- 
cember, 1927, Jessie Martin, late of Cal- 
gary, to Fred M. Ethridge, B.Sc. ’26. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ethridge are residing at Anyox, 


2G: 

HOLMES—RICHARDS—Yesterday evening 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Richards, 11716 Victoria 
Avenue, Edmonton, the marriage was 
solemnized of Miss Dorothy Richards, B.A. 
723, and Mr. C. MacDonald Holmes, B.Sc. 
727, son of Dr. and Mrs. C. U. Holmes of 
this city. Rev. D. E. Cameron, University 
Librarian, performed the ceremony. Miss 
Grace Parmelee, Arts ’28, attended the 
bride, while Mr. Ted Day, LL.B. ’25, was 
best man. 


Inbestments ! 


Few investment dealers in Western 
Canada have developed their organ- 
izations to the point where they can 
confine their activities solely to the 
buying and selling of 


WESTERN CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will gladly quote any Western 
issue which has an established mar- 


ket. 


Royal Financial 
Corporation, Limited 


Imperial Bank Annex, Edmonton, Alta. 


723 Fort Street, 
Victoria 


840 Hastings St. West. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Electric Railway Bldg., Winnipeg 


‘KELVINATOR’ 


The World’s Oldest Domestic 
Electric Refrigeration 


“MADE IN CANADA” 


Inspect the Latest Models 
At the New Low Prices 


Convenient Terms 


For Sale by 
eli: A. WERNER 
HARDWARE 
10139 99th Street, Edmonton 
Phone 2230 
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CAMPUS CHATTER 


Two years ago most of us were shock- 
ed to see several Students’ Council offices 
go by acclamation; last year, nine out 
of thirteen positions were filled in that 
manner. This month nominations and 
elections are again due, and it seems cer- 
tain that there will be the same result. 
Students are fast losing faith in a system 
of student government which has so mani- 
festly failed, and they are reluctant to 
follow the example of those who have 
accepted responsibilities at the express or 
implied request of members of the faculty 
—and have been plucked as an expression 
of gratitude. Under the present system a 
students puts a mortgage on his degree by 
accepting office, and that fact has at last 
been realized. If a student lacks a few 
marks through trying to live up to the 
ideal of student government given him in 
his Freshman days, it not only does not 
count in his favor; it is used against 
him. 

* * * 


Many reasons have been suggested for 
the failure of our student government. 
May it not be that the best men and 
women—those on whose attitude the fate 
of student government rests—have grown 
tired of seeing academic distinction going 
not to the most worthy students, but to 
the most selfish ? 


* % 


Not even by sending press-gangs 
through the libraries, by collecting all the 
youngsters waiting in the barber shop and 
by calling in the janitors, have Wesley 
Oke and his council been able to get a 
quorum for a Students’ Union meeting. 
The Council has earnestly discussed the 
advisability of resigning, but has carried 
on and done the Union’s work in addition 
to its own. ‘The consensus of student 
opinion is that a new relationship between 
the faculty and the students must be 
established before anything else is dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile, the common room 
rings once again to political argument, 
The Gateway is full of it, and even the 
proponents of a policy of apathy have to 
forget their creed and arm themselves 
against the proponents of revolution. 


SAFETIS 
o. 


Invest in 


4% 


ALBERTA SAVINGS 
DEMAND CERTIFICATES 


Purchased and redeemed at par 
Payable on Demand 
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Silverware Watches 
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styles. 


9962 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 
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Small things, as ever, are to the fore. 
The cancellation of Med Nite and the 
French Club party, the postponement of 
the Undergrad due to a schedule mix-up, 
initiation, advertising in the rink, smok- 
ing in the halls, and similar petty worries 
eall forth the most frequent outbursts. 
Tra-la-la .. . boys will have their fun. 

% * 


“Happiest days of my life. Let’s go 
over to the Dean’s verandah and give 
three cheers for dear old Varsity.” ... 
But of course you’ve been to the movies 
too, and you know, moreover, that we do 
have good times. We can all sit back and 
chuckle over the antics of Casey Jones 
and Shirley MacDonald, who formed 
themselves into a Gateway-Commission- 
to-Inquire-Into-the-Size-of- Buns-and-the- 
Price-of-Tea-at-the-Tuck. And we can 
laugh with ill-suppressed glee as we watch 
club after club organize itself to hear lec- 
tures and drink tea at 4:30. Really, 
there’s nothing funnier than this lecture 
business; it will be remembered long after 
the red-tape of the general office is for- 


gotten. The students have lectures on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, Kridays, and Saturdays: they get 
the lecture habit; the University is a lec- 
ture-extravaganza. And two or _ three 
times a year come exchange professors 

. with a lecture as a novelty. Across 

the line the students commit suicide. 
* *% *% 

Class ‘28 won its second successive 
Dramat victory with Campbell of Kuil- 
moor, a worthy successor to Z’he Dreamy 
Kid. The seniors had an experienced cast 
directed by R. V. Clark, who has produc- 
ed two shield winners in the last three 
years. It was a gruesome night—three 
of the four plays were tragedies—and the 
Sophs are to be thanked for cheering 
things up with a delightful rendering of 
Shaw’s How He Lied to Her Husband. 
“Kelp” Priestly, a newcomer, was out- 
standing. In spite of the Sophs, how- 


ever, the seniors won with a play by an 


obscure Mr. Ferguson in competition 
with Maeterlinck, Eugene O’Neill and 
Bernard Shaw. 


Furniture an Draperies 
THAT’S OUR BUSINESS! 


Let us furnish your new home. 


Our large stock and long experience 


are at your service. 


See us at our New Location: 


10154 101st STREET 


EDMONTON 


THE FINEST FURNITURE AND DRAPERY STORE 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


BLOWEY-HENRY LIMITED 
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The Dramat is venturing into the field 
of European drama this spring with 
Leonid Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped. 
Elizabeth Sterling Haynes, best remem- 
bered locally for her outstanding success 
with Dear Brutus some years ago, will 
direct the play. The dates are March 8 
and 9. 

*% % % 

In spite of the new rink the hockey 
team is. trailing in the Edmonton City 
League. They have, however, played some 
great games this winter and may pull up 
as they did last year, in the Duggan Cup 
games. The basketball boys have done 
better, and seem well on the way toward 
a championship or two. The same situ- 
ation exists in the ladies’ sports. The 
basketeers have retained the Race Cup 
and are still climbing, but the hockey 
team has not been so fortunate. 

* * * 

Varsity made a brave attempt to win 
back the McGoun Memorial Cup in the 
inter-varsity debating league. Bob Hill 
and Sid Fisher scored a decisive victory 
over the University of Manitoba team, in 
Alberta’s home debate, but. Jack Hopkins 
and Charlie Fisher weren’t so fortunate 
and lost to Saskatchewan by a 2-1 judges 
vote. The U. of S., the 1927 holders of 
the trophy, made an unusually spirited 
fight to retain it; they were successful, 
winning both their debates, one of which 
was the only victory secured by a team 
arguing the negative side of the subject, 
“That commercial imperialism is a per- 
petual menace to world peace.” From 
Alberta’s standpoint, Bob Hill was the 
“find” of the year; his three team-mates 
had all earned their spurs in previous de- 
bates. 

* * * 

At the time of writing, the Maritime 
Debate is in the very near future. Repre- 
sentatives of the University of New 
Brunswick, Acadia University and Dal- 


housie University will meet J. Ansel An- - 


derson, Sid Fisher and Ronald Martland 
iv Alberta’s first debate with an eastern 
Canadian team. Next year, a western 
university team is to tour Canada, also 
under the National Federation of Cana- 
dian University Students. The universi- 
ties of British Columbia, Alberta and 


You Wouldn’t-- 


—take five dollars in settlement of a 


ten-dollar debt. 


Why take 3% when your savings 
can earn 6%? 


Bonds-- 
—offer SECURITY at attractive 


rates of interest. 


Consult Us 


W. Ross Alger 


Corp., Ltd. 


Investment Bankers, Stocks, Bonds 
Foreign Exchange. 


Phone 4330. 606 McLeod Bldg. 


GLOTHES= 
for Spring! 


NEW GOODS-—NEW STYLES 


Drop in and see them when down- 
town. Tailoring means your choice 
of goods, perfect fit, and the assur- 
ance of being well dressed. 


The economy of good tailoring 
will surprise you! 


E, F. MANN LTD. 


103rd St. 


Tailors to Ladies and Gentlemen 


Just off Jasper 


Phone 6098 
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Saskatchewan will each appoint a mem- 
ber. It is to be hoped that an Albertan 
will be chosen who can represent us with 
credit both on and off the platform, and 
that his appointment will be made at a 
sufficiently early date to allow him to do 
all he can to minimize the damage to his 
year’s academic work. 
* * * 


The N.F.C.U.S. met at Christmas for 
its annual meeting, among those present 
being Percy Davies, who was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of the organization, 
and Wesley Oke, who represented the 
University of Alberta. Extensive plans 
were made for concerted action with re- 
gard to student tours, publishing of text- 
books, insurance, reduced railway rates, 
debating tours, scholarships, and many 
other student problems. Some of these 
plans will become operative during the 
coming year. 

* * ‘ 

The Gateway is still publishing in 
spite of alterations. It has changed the 
head on page one to something more or- 
nate, but it still describes in painful de- 
tail all the doings of the C.O.T.C., the 
Philosoph, the Arts Club, the Botany. 
Club, the Engineering Society, the Ger- 
man Club, and so on. Casserole, too, is 
just the same, and alumni would recog- 
nize most of its items quite readily. The 
editorials and features, however, are at- 
tracting wide attention—and justly, for 
they are well above the average of Cana- 
dian college journalism. <A well-known 
pen-name is usually sufficient to recom- 
mend an article, and students have been 
known to read the contributions of 
“Happy Pagan,” “Seneca,” “Hassan—a 
Dreamer,” “Philo,” and “Dokalik,” even 
before turning to Casserole. 

ik ee 

Max Wershof, as editor, has been both 
courageous and indiscreet. He has ven- 
tured to published articles on local abuses 
of long standing which earlier editors 
have felt constrained to overlook; but the 
manner in which much of this has been 
done has not always been in as good taste 
as it might have been. The result, in the 
main, has been good, for The Gateway 
was never more thoroughly read by its 
subscribers. The editor has used the very 


Where good furs and right prices 
meet 


May We Advise-- 


that you send your fur coat to us for 
safe-keeping. Insured against fire, 
moths, and burglars for the small sum 
of 8% on your valuation. 


If your coat is old, trade it in on a 
new one—we give a good allowance on 
old coats. The, Alaska Fur Co. offers 
you an exclusive variety of better grade 
furs from which to choose. 
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Che Alaska Hur Cao. 


10320 Jasper Ave. 
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PASTEURIZED MILK 
Superior Milk—Cream 
Pure—safe—trich always 


Visit our new plant and watch the 
process of pasteurizing milk and the 
freezing of Velvet Ice Cream—any 
week day 2 to 4 p.m. 


For Appointments Phone 4424 


The E. C. D. Company, 
Limited 


PHONE 9261 
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able writers associated with him to strike 
cut at anything and everything in the 
student community. Moreover, he has 
offered his columns for any and all con- 
tributions which are not libellous or in- 
decent. Outside organizations, student 
societies and members of the staff have 
been rudely, sometimes too rudely, drag- 
ged into the spotlight. But it’s worth a 
fellow’s while to buy one and see for him- 
self. Ten cents. 
%* % * 

The end of the page already. Well, Sir 
Herbert Ames and R. B. Bennett spoke to 
groups of students, and the Wauneita 
Council convicted two members for “dis- 
loyalty” in venturing to express an opi- 
nion of the University’s one secret so- 
ciety, and the Committee on Student Af- 
fairs quashed the conviction, and Varsity’s 
stock entries won 31 prizes and four 
championships at Toronto and Chicago, 
and the Parliamentary Debates have been 
great fun, and the dances (they say) have 
been wonderful, and Varsity has her own 
radio station, and—there you are. 


Don MacKenzir. 


RHYMES—AND SUCH LIKE 


“HEAVEN IS NOT IN CONNECTI- 
CUT.”—Bliss Carman 


Hell is not in Edmonton, 

Nor in Ponoka, nor Leduc; 

It comes not in the Arctic wind, 
Nor in the cyclone, nor Chinook. 


The city tradesman wails his lot, 
He tells his partner, life is Hell; 
And yet tomorrow says it’s not, ; 
For business has been looking well. 


The sewer navvy working slow, 
Perceives Hell in the broken drain; 
Yet when he’s dammed the flood below, 
Why then ’tis Paradise. again. 
The budding lawyer, deep in torts, 
Says Hell is still in evidence; 
And sees the devil out of sorts, 
Infernal witness for defence. 
The college student on exams. 
Finds Hell before him in the ink; 
In spite of all his midnight crams 
He cannot bring himself to think. 
(Continued on Page 31.) 
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TO LADY LIGHT-OF-FOOT 


Lines Composed at the “Undergrad.” 
By B.D. 


A vision of grace and of beauty in bar- 
barous form, 

Unimpeded by things made of metal, and 
stiff crinolines; 

Such things as our grandmothers wore 

in Victoria scenes. 


Not slippered in black, or in stockings of 
puritan white, 

Nor bundled in muslins and prints of old 
pattern and hue; 

But daring in red, a color contrasting the 
light 

of your eyes, a deep blue. 


Pulsating with movement, alive with the 
joy of fresh youth, 

Young cheeks all aglowing with happy 
excitement and fun; 


Now teasing your lover, now melting in 
pretence of truth 
for the damage you’ve done. 
S 


No longer a maiden demure; the old- 
fashioned graces, 

The sighs and the blushes, and other Vic- 
torian ways 

Went out with large bosoms, and pale un- 
attractive young faces 

such as Whistler portrays. 


Perhaps there are things to deplore in 
your new-fashioned charm— 

The fact that the frank ways you boast 
of sometimes amaze; 

Yet you lack affectation, and therein the 
point of this psalm— 

you are worthy of praise. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
(Continued from Page 20.) 


complains that students are encouraged 
to take part in the various student acti- 
vities on the campus, but that at the time 
of the blowing of the registrar’s trumpet 
these students are not included in the 
academic elite. If extra-curricular ex- 
perience, he argues, is of advantage to 
university students, then they should be 
credited with such work in the time of 
judgment. 


The Trail cannot subscribe to this opi- 
nion. The University is generally sup- 
posed to have a part in fitting young 
men and women for life. There is no 
doubt that work with the Literary Asso- 
ciation and the various athletic clubs con- 
tributes to the student’s general fitness 
for living, for taking his part in the 
work-a-day and play-a-day world; but to 
give him academic credit for these non- 
academic interests would, in large part, 
defeat the very end they have in view. 
If these activities are worth while at all, 
then they are intrinsically worth while, 
they are worthy for their own sakes, and 
for what they add to the individual’s life, 
and the life of the community. The 
failure of individuals to realize that the 
work of the community must be carried 
out by people willing and able to make 
the contributions, accounts for many of 
the weaknesses of democracy. The selfish 
attitude which always demands reward 
for endeavor is not the attitude to foster 
in an institution aiming to supply young 
people with the necessaries of spiritual 
life. 


There is a further observation. Leaders 
of the community must-have the ability 
to carry on the work of the community 
effectually. Any student who lacks the 
ability to carry on his academic work and 
the work of the student community at the 
same time, certainly is not the student to 
encourage to leadership. 
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Subscription Price $2.00 per year, including the fee of membership 
to the Association. 


The Trail solicits and will publish contributions, prose or poetry, of ac- 
ceptable literary merit, on any topic, and by any person interested in the 
spiritual and material progress of Western Canada. Manuscripts should be 
limited to 1,500 words in length. There are no funds available for the remun- 
eration of contributors. 
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Three Pictures 


I am but one of the many who have brushed - 
the hem of her garment and thereby received the 
gift of her sympathy.’ Three pictures of her stand 
out clearly. One was taken when as a new, timid 
student I attended my first dance. The excitement 
—the crowd, the lovely dresses—I felt very small 
and poor as I was passed down the line of hostesses. 
But her hand was so friendly—and later, when she 
said, “Now, my dear, sit down and tell me all about 
yourself,” and I realized that she really wanted to 
know—from that moment I was part of the Uni- 
versity. I always think of that sofa across the 
corner of the room as “Mrs. Tory’s Throne.” .. 
Another picture—one of the girls returning as a 
bride and Mrs. Tory hastening to welcome her..... 
And again—a group of young people in her home, 
some of them yet streaked with grease paint, all of 
them just a little ill-at-ease, excited because they 
had done their best, because they were in the Presi- 
dent’s home. And Mrs. Tory, putting someone at 
the piano and herself leaving the room to let them 
find themselves. 

For twenty years she has given just such tender- 
ness, just such love, just such understanding. For 
twenty years, I think we have been more or less her 
children, and as her children we shall not forget her, 
because she has loved us. We are grown now, we are 
old enough to be left. But in many of our hearts 
there will remain the bewilderment felt by small 
children when they have been bereft of someone 
very dear to them. 

—F. 8S. W. 
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THE SCHOOL’S OBLIGATION TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


By M. E. 


Today when society may say to a 
parent, “Take notice that unless within 
five days from the receipt by you of this 
notice you cause your child to attend 
school, you will be liable to prosecution 
under The School Attendance Act,” it 1s 
unquestionably true that society, repre- 
sented in this instance by the school 
authorities, is under certain obligations 
to that parent and to his child. Since each 
individual ratepayer is denied the privi- 
leges, which in an earlier society he would 
have enjoyed with respect to the education 
of his own child, the school must be held 
strictly responsible for the type and 
measure of education that it provides. 
Organized education, as administered by 
the school, must be held responsible also 
for the expenditure of time, energy and 
money that makes possible the entire work 
of the school. 


Up to the point where the school is 
doing only what the individual parent 
would have done if he were educating his 
own child, the school is faced with de- 
finite obligations. When the facilities 
of the school surpass those that the parent 
would be able to provide, the school is but 
taking advantage of compulsory education 
measures to extend certain opportunities 
and benefits to the child. To distinguish 
between obligations and opportunities one 
must know to what extent the school is 
interested in merely safeguarding the wel- 
fare of society and to what extent it is 
interested in educating the child for his 
own sake. Probably the interests of so- 
ciety as a whole can be advanced most 
surely by providing a maximum of train- 
ing for each of its members. If we were 
discussing vocational and_ professional 
education in relation to public obligation 
we would find this a very debatable point. 
In this paper we shall consider some of 
the more-evident obligations which must 
be accepted by the school by reason of the 
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fact that the interested parent is denied 
the right to educate his own child. Since 
the law prevents the non-attendance of a 
child, it must offer a valid substitute for 
that which it prevents, not non-attendance 
at its worst, but as it might be found 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
There are certain very good reasons 
why children should be ‘educated in 
groups. All children are much alike in 
their physical, mental and spiritual na- 
tures. They are going to live together in 
communities when school is ended, and 
they must learn to co-operate in team 
work. They must develop a social con- 
sciousness, and be guided by a rather 
common set of social, moral and religious 
standards and ideals. They will share 
many social responsibilities. The school 
must inculcate habits that harmonize with 
the social institutions that have resulted 
from the advance in culture. In a new 
and rapidly developing country, it is ne- 
cessary that a sound basis for collective 
social and political thinking be laid dur- 
ing the school years. The educational 
system which we now have functions quite 
efficiently in these respects. When we 
turn later to consider some of the newer 
tendencies in educational administration, 
let us not lose sight of the fact that this 
is the case, for we must guard against an 
uncritical acceptance of innovations. 


Society has not been unmindful of the 
fact that under our system of compulsory 


‘education there are certain obligations 


that must be accepted by the school. The 
physical well-being of the children is one 
of the first considerations of the school. 
Suitable buildings are provided for their 
comfort; prec cautions are taken to guard 
against disease; and efforts are made to 
conserve and even improve the health of 
all. If the school has failed in these mat- 
ters, it is because it has sometimes fixed 
attention too exclusively upon the imme- 
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diate needs. We are abandoning the no- 
tion that by calisthenics, physical exercises 
and athletics, we must build up a body of 
large muscles, and we are learning that 
most of our health problems have little 


to do with athletics. Children are 
being taught and _ practised in cor- 
rect habits of living. Good  diges- 


tion good circulation, and a nervous 
system free from fatigue, are more 
important than athletics. Nervous break- 
downs do not come if the body 1s 
functioning properly. Students do not 
suffer from brain fag because they over- 
work their brains. Appendicitis is not 
necessarily an unavoidable ill. In each of 
these instances there has been a violation 
of a natural law. What to eat, when to 
sleep and rest, how to live—these are facts 
that children must know and apply. The 
child who profits by the school’s health 
programme is not the one who clears the 
hurdles on the athletic field, nor the one 
who memorizes the facts that secure a 
pass on an examination in physiology and 
hygiene, but rather he who has fixed cor- 
rect habits of living, sees the relation be- 
tween sound health and an active mind, 
and has acquired a few ideals concerning 
physical fitness that will direct his living 
when school days are over. 


The school has met its obligations in 
many other respects. It insists that the 
teachers who instruct the children must 
know something about the technique of 
child training. Sometimes one hears com- 
plaints that as teachers we know more 
about teaching subject-matter than about 
teaching children and that our technique 
of child training is not highly developed; 
but, whatever the shortcomings may be 
occasionally, we may say with assurance 
that the average certificated teacher 
knows far more about the subject than 
does the average parent whose right we 
are considering. 

We cannot stop to enumerate the sev- 
eral ways in which many of the school’s 
more-apparent obligations to the pupils 
are being met creditably. We wish to 
pass on to consider some less favorable 
aspects of the case. 


Due to the nature of our administra- 
tion, the school is forced to thrust upon 
the child a rather artificial life as a sub- 
stitute for the natural life which he 
leads before entering school. The school 
takes the child from a world of action 
and exploration, and places him at a 
school desk, gives him about six square 
feet of floor space as a sort of homestead 
and asks him to hold it in silence for a 
period of eight or'more years. Just what 
does this imply? We substitute passive 
inactivity for active exploration; instead 
of learning by doing we insert learning 
by listening; and instead of a world of 
concrete realities, we introduce a world of © 
abstract symbols. Certain unfortunate re- 
sults follow. At home the child had an 
opportunity to talk and he took advantage 
of it to the full (if he had used more 
discretion he ‘might have remained at 
home a little longer); at school he has 
little opportunity to practise oral lan- 
guage. There are only three hundred 
minutes in a school day, and if the pupils 
were to use one-quarter of them for par- 
ticipation in the recitations (and they do 
not use more), they would be talking two 
minutes each per day. There are ways 
and means of overcoming some of this 
deathly silence, but we are afraid to give 
the child any freedom. We said that a 
world of symbols had been introduced. 
Spoken word symbols, written language 
symbols and number symbols are all pre- 
sented almost as soon as the child enters 
the school door. Too frequently we lose 
sight of the abstract character of these 
symbols and the child is left behind in a 
world of unreality. Into what troubles 
the artificial manipulation of symbols 
leads the pupils! In his dramatizations 
and oral compositions he parrots the 
words of the book, in his geography he 
memorizes meaningless facts and defini- 
tions, while in arithmetic he practises the 
art of the medicine man, having learned 
the magic use of formulae in the mixing 
of countless solutions. These difficulties 
are very real and serious, in fact they are 
probably the most serious of any that are 
inherent in our present system of instruc- 
tion. They deserve more attention than 
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we are to give them in this discussion. 
To cope with them would be to change 
both the content’ and the methodology of 
our instruction. 

We too easily forget the fact that the 
child grows through his own activity and 
not by listening to instruction. The hand- 
ling of objects is not a device in educa- 
tion, it is a method. Even the child’s 
speech development is dependent upon his 
contact with things. On every occasion 
possible, the teacher should appeal to 
the self-activity of the child. We admit 
the truth of this and yet we continue to 
violate the principle every day. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Education recently 
stressed this same fact in his annual re- 
port, adding as follows, “A teacher’s 
reasoning or arguments will soon fade 
from a pupil’s mind, and the child in 
whose mind half-comprehended words 
have taken the place of tangible things 


grows up only too easily a man greedy 
of phrases and impatient of facts.” The 
truth of the matter is that as teachers we 
are active enough, but our pupils are sit- 
ting at attention. School activities lack 
meaning and significance for the child. 
He gets symbols without understanding 
them and without knowing how to apply 
them. The remedy would appear to be 
to attempt less and to let the child learn 
by doing. This could be done with a 
saving of time in the long run. If our 
school work were on an experimental and 
individual basis, I do not believe a child 
could live through eight years of it and 
know as little as he now does when he 
passes the grade eight examination. This 
is opinion, but it ‘would be well worth 
whole to try out such a scheme and see 
what the results would be. 


Editor’s Note: The foregoing article will be concluded 
in the next issue of ‘The Trail.” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By R. 


I had better begin with some sort of 
definition. By children’s books in this 
paper I mean books in verse and prose 
written for the delight of children—as 
novels and poems are written for grown- 
up people—books such as Alice in Won- 
derland, Ballantyne’s Coral Island, and 
soon. Of course some of the books which 
have given most pleasure to several gen- 
erations of young readers were not 
originally children’s books at all. 
Pilgrin’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver's Travels, The Arabian Nights, 
have been more or less taken  pos- 
session of by the nursery, but to 
begin with they were meant for men 
and women. With these, therefore, I am 
not specially concerned, nor with books 
written which merely aim at giving in- 
formation — history books, geography 
books, or the great book of knowledge in 
which the earnest child can’ learn how 
locomotives work, how long it takes to 
reach the sun in an aeroplane, and how 
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he should and how he should not hold a 
mid-iron. 

Children’s Books in this limited sense 
of the term have not had a very long 
history. Before the 18th century there 
is next to nothing which comes within 
our definition. 

In the middle ages men wrote romances, 
but not for children. Almost the only 
medieval children’s books—apart from 
school books — were those intended to 
teach manners—Courtesy Books as they 
are called. Behaviour at table is one of 
their favorite topics, and few parents of 
today will find much that is changed in 
the old rules and prohibitions. A 15th 
Century Courtesy Book tells its young 
readers not to fight, or stare, or scratch 
themselves, or eat with unwashed hands, 
or sup broth noisily, or pick their teeth 
till they have finished eating. 


“In the one side of thy mouth eat thou 
thy meat 
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That both thy cheeks be not full at 
once. 

When meat is in thy mouth, laugh thou 
right nought, ; 
Nor speak thou to no man in such time, 
For dread that thy meat out of thy 

mouth be brought, 
And leap on thy dish with ale or with 
wine. 


Here and there in these books one may 
find reason for thinking that manners 
have a little improved, and that five cen- 
turies of nagging by fathers and mothers 
have not been wholly futile. 


When thou sittest at the table—this is 
courtesy— 

Over thy table look thou not spit, 

Lest it fall on meat that stands thee by, 

For that is a churl’s deed—whoso doth 
ce 


But these books of good manners are 
not children’s books in the sense in which 
we are using the term. The medieval boy 
or girl depended far less on books for 
amusement than modern youngsters do, 
and no doubt made up for his own lack 
of story books by listening to his elders 
as they read and told tales. 


To the puritans the social graces and 
well-bred accomplishments to which these 
old books of manners attached value were 
things of small account. Their concern, 
when they wrote for children, was to place 
the young pilgrim’s feet on the road that 
leads from the City of Destruction to the 
Celestial City. Had not St. Paul written 
to Timothy: “Refuse profane and old 
wives’ fables and exercise thyself rather 
unto godliness.” In their opinion those 
words condemned light literature. The 
puritan point of view can be seen in the 
case of Richard Baxter, who wrote an ac- 
count of his boyhood in which he gave a 
list of his youthful sins. This is one of 
his confessions: “I was extremely be- 
witched with a love of romances, fables, 
and old tales, which corrupted my affec- 
tions and lost my time.” 


Most of the puritan books are grim 
enough. They deal largely in stories of 
mmartyred Saints, and call upon young 


people to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth. : 
It is one of the ironies of literary his- 
tory that Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress— 
one of the stories of Puritan literature— 
has the glamour and appeal of romance 
for children (and for all proper grown 
up people too) partly because its author 
in his unregenerate days had read the 
popular romantic tales of the time. 


As was said at the beginning, children’s 
books are hardly to be found earlier than 
the 18th Century. And even in the 18th 
century the idea of producing books, 
merely to give the child pleasure and feed 
his imagination, was by no means accept- 
ed. The question was debated vigorously 
on into the 19th century. There were 
some champions of fairly tales and ro- 
mances, who were content to stir a child’s 
sense of wonder with brave marvels and 
strange adventures, but, on the whole, 
these friends of the, young were in the 
minority. Mose people felt that instruc- 
tion should be mixed with pleasure—that 
children’s books should be useful. By 
“useful” was meant that the child should 
learn things which should stand him in 
good stead when he came to be a man. 
The men and women of the 18th century 
had plenty of entertaining literature— 
Beggars Opera and Tom Jones and other 
good things which did not always make 
for righteousness—but they were ungen- 
erous to boys and girls. On the side of 
those who believed in mixing the useful 


and the pleasant was the authority of the 
great John Locke. 


In Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion (1693) Locke says: 

“When... he begins to read, some easy 
pleasant book, suited to his capacity, 
should be put into his hands, wherein the 
entertainment that he finds might draw 
him and reward his pains in reading, and 
yet not such as should fill his head with 
perfectly useless trumpery or lay the prin- 
ciples of vice and folly. To this purpose, 
I think Aesop’s Fables the best which, 
being stories apt to delight and entertain 
a child, may yet afford useful reflections 
to a grown man—feynard the Fow is an- 
other book I think may be made use of 
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for the same purpose. What. other 
books there are in English of the kind of 
those above mentioned, fit to engage the 
delight of children and tempt ‘them to 
read, I do not know.” 

Aesop’s fables are recommended, you 
notice, because they may “afford useful 
reflections to the grown man.” Any 
charm of the stories is regarded much as 
sugar coating to the pill. The thing that 
matters is to start the child a- thinking; 
to make a little man of him; to prevent 
him idling his time away in dreams and 
fairyland. 


Sometimes—not often of course—it is 
given to the mere man of letters to see 
more clearly than the philosopher. There 
is some good criticism of Locke’s point of 
view in a charming essay by Richard 
Steele, written a few - years later, in which 
he describes a visit to his godson. Steele. 
who never altogether grew up, under- 
stands better than Locke does how the 
child’s imagination works. The boy ob- 
jects to Aesop’s Fables on the ground that 
they are not true. Of course what troubles 
him is not that the animals talk, that does 
not bother a child. It is enough to re- 
member Kipling’s Jungle Books to be sure 
of that. What the boy felt was that the 
stories were not what they pretended to 
be. He felt that the author had a design 
upon him. Anybody who has tried to 
make medicine seem attractive to a child 
knows how quickly he sees through adult 
artifices. Steele’s godson somehow knew 
that the stories were not innocent tales 
written for his delight: there was some- 
thing tricky about them. The boy sniffed 
suspiciously, like an animal investigating 
a trap. He smelt man, and he did not 
like it. Steele, in his unpretentious way, 
makes another good point. He remarks 
that the boy by reading romances had 
“had his thoughts insensibly moulded in- 
to the notions of discretion, virtue and 
horror,” and he knows that this insensible 
moulding is the best kind. 

The most famous publisher of children’s 
books in the 18th century was John New- 
berry. Goldsmith wrote for him and put 
him into the Vicar of Wakefield. When 
the Vicar is ill at a roadside alehouse he 


is befriended by a traveller. “This per- 
son,” says Goldsmith, “was no other than 
the philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, who has written so many lit- 
tle books for children: he called himself 
their friend, but he was the friend of all 
mankind.” Sometimes Newberry speaks 
like a disciple of Locke, but he is gener- 
ally free from pedantry: “Would you 
have a virtuous son, instil into him the 
principles of morality early—would you 
have a wise son, teach him to reason early, 
let him read and make him understand 
what he reads. No sentence should be 
passed over without a strict examination 
of the truth of it+subdue your children’s 
passions, curb their temper and make them 
subservient to the Rules of Reason; and 
this is not to be done by chiding, whip- 
ping or severe treatment, but by reason- 
ing and mild discipline.” 

This is rather austere, but, after all, 
this was only a prefatory letter addressed 
to parents and guardians. When he writes 
for childden, while not forgetting mor- 


ality and instruction, he is fr iendly and 
playful. 


To a Frenchman—Charles Perrault— 
18th century children in England owed 
their introduction to Cinderella, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Red Riding Hood, Puss 
in Boots, and other stories. These were 
translated into English in 1729 from Per- 
rault’s French, and have become such 
familiar inmates of our nurseries that 
we never think of them as foreigners. 


But Perrault, for all his charm, did not 
drive out the moralist and school teacher 
—either in his own country or in Eng- 
land. Romance had to fight for existence. 
The story of Cinderella, for instance, was 
condemned by one stern moralist because 
it encouraged envy, jealousy, vanity and 
other evil passions in children. This way 
of looking at things has not altogether 
disappeared. The editor of a recent series 
of books for children tells us “books 
which in spite of their literary quality, 
are morally unsound, should be ta- 
booed. Such a story is Puss in Boots.” 
After pointing out the disgracefully loose 
morals of the cat and his master she goes 

n: “The great need of the world today is 
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for higher, more accurate and clearly de- 
fined ideals and a far more consecrated 
determination (whatever that may be) to 
make a beginning at least of putting these 
ideals into operation in all the varied 
activities of human life, from the least 
to the greatest. And I cannot too force- 
fully insist on the fact that we are utterly 
blind and unthinking if we continue to 
grind into our children’ s thoughts the 
twisted ethics of all too many among the 
stories that are offered him.” I.am afraid 
we have been rather too easy-g going in the 
past. Getting rid of Puss in “Boots is, as 
Mrs. Miller says, only a beginning. If 
we persist in this work of reform, it 
should be possible to get rid of most of 
the old tales, and to give the children of 
the future a chance to grow up clean and 
unstained. The story of Hans and Gretel, 
as of course you all remember, has a 
wicked stepmother in it. Mrs. Miller, in 
editing this story for children, has re- 
placed the stepmother by a witch, in order 
that her readers 
an unjust and deeply rooted prejudice 
against a well-deserving and honorable 
class. F inally, at the end of her series of 
books, she has added what she calls an 
ethical theme index. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show you the value of this, You 
notice that your son is given to boasting. 
You turn to boasting in the index and 
are referred to stories in the earlier 
volumes which exhibit the painful results 
of this vice. 

Rousseau’s famous book Hmile (1762) 
(translated into English 1763) left a mark 
on sane children’s books. Not that Rous- 
seau believed in books for young  chil- 


dren. “Reading is the curse of child- 
hood,” he says in Hmile. ... “I hate 
books, they only teach people to talk 


about things they don’t know.” KEmile— 
the boy w ho is the victim of Rousseau’s 
moral system of education, is allowed 
only one book—Robinson Crusoe. Rous- 
seau chooses this not because it appeals 
to the child’s sense of romance, nor be- 

‘rause it has literary merit; he chooses it 
so that Emile, by contemplating Robinson 
alone and self- dependent on his island, 


may learn self-reliance and freedom from ~ 


would not grow up with 


the conventions and prejudices of society. 

There are some wholesome things in 
Rousseau’s books. One of them is his dis- 
trust of direct moral precepts—Emile is 
taught not by verbal lessons, but by ex- 
perience—another is his insistence that a 
child is a child and not a small man. 

One of Rousseau’s English—or to be 
exact, Irish disciples—was Richard Loyell 
Edgeworth, who brought up his children 
according to the Frenchman’s principles, 
His eldest child, Maria—the novelist and 
the friend of Sir Walter Scott—co-oper- 
ated with her father, when she grew up, 
in his educational schemes. She is one 
of the best writers for children in the 
early 19th century. It is always clear that 
the story exists for the sake of the moral, 
but it is equally clear that Miss Edge- 
worth has a sense of humor and of drama. 
The stories have a logic as relentless as 
that of mathematical demonstration. 
Thoughtless or selfish acts have always a 
long string of inevitable consequences. 

Her good boys and girls are, however, 
attractive and convincing enough. 

The moral purpose appears plainly in 
the preface which her father wrote for 
one of her books, The Parents’ Assistant. 
In it he takes issue with Dr. Johnson, who 
has said: “Babies do not like to hear 
stories of babies like themselves; they 
require to have their imagination raised 
by tales of giants and fairies and castles 
and enchantments.” “Why,” retorts Kdge- 
worth, “should the mind be filled with 
fantastic visions instead of useful knowl- 
edge? Why should so much valuable 
time be lost? Why should we vitiate 
their tastes and spoil their appetite by 
suffering them to feed upon sweetmeats ? 
It is to be hoped that the magic of Dr. 
Johnson’s name will not have the power 
to restore the reign of fairies.” 

Kdgeworth and his daughter tried not 
only to give sound moral instruction in 
their stories for children, but also useful 
lessons in elementary science. In a mild, 
schoolmastery way they catered to the 
same taste which in the next generation 
was satisfied by Jules Verne. 

The moralists had been busy in verse 
as well as prose for the edification of chil- 
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dren. One of the earliest of these singers 
is Isaac Watts, who in 1715 put out Divine 
Songs Attempted in Easy Language for 
the Use of the Children. “Verse,” says 


Watt in his preface, “was at first de-. 


signed for the service of God, though it 
hath been wretchedly abused since.” He 
thinks that children may be brought to 
regard it as a privilege to be allowed to 
learn these divine songs—and that the 
rhymes may serve to ward off temptation 
and to incline to duty. 

O God our help in Ages past and When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross are suffi- 
cient evidence that Watts could do well 
in poetry, but there is not much that can 
be called poetry in his songs for children. 

Some of the songs are as well known as 
almost any rhymes in the language. No 
doubt there are still parents who quote 
them against their children: 


“How doth the little busy bee,” 


or 
“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
or 


“Whatever brawls disturb the shell, 
There should be peace at home.” 


There is no attempt in the songs to see 
through the child’s eye. If the words are 
often those of a child, the thoughts are 
almost invariably those of a stern grown 
up. Conceive the delight of the young 
and tender reader when he is given the 
privilege of learning by heart: 


“There is an hour when I must die, 

Nor do I know how soon ’twill come, 

A thousand children young as I 

Are called by death to hear their doom.” 

or 

“Tet the sweet work of prayer and 
praise 

Employ my youngest breath; 

Thus I’m prepared for younger days 

Or fit for early death.” 


And what doom may be is made ter- 
ribly plain again and again. 


“There is a dreadful Hell 

And everlasting pains; 

There sinners must with devils dwell, 
In darkness, fire and chains.” 


or 

“Tis dangerous to provoke a God! 
His power and vengeance none can tell, 
One stroke of his Almighty rod, 

Shall send young children quick to hell.” 


This belief in Hell is, indeed, one of 
the blessings conferred only upon Chris- 
tian children: 


“How do I pity those that dwell, 

Where Ignorance and Darkness reign 

They know no Heaven, they fear no 
Hell, 


Those endless joys, those endless pains.” 


In one of the songs the child utters 
eae : See ee / 
“praise for birth and education in a Chris- 
tian Land.” 


“Tis to thy sovereign grace I owe 
That I was born on British ground; 
Where streams of heavenly mercy flow, 
And words of sweet salvation sound. 

I would not change my native land 
For rich Peru with all her gold; 

A nobler prize lies in my hand, 

Than East or Western Indies hold.” 


Watts knows the danger of childish 
vanities. Pride in clothes is faithfully 
dealt with. ; 


Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride? 
The art of dress did ne’er begin, 

3 
Till Eve our mother learned to sin. 
How proud we are! How fond to show 
Our clothes and call them rich and new! 
When the poor sheep and _ silkworm 

wore, 

That very clothing long before. 


In spite of Eve and the silkworm, I 


fancy the ordinary 18th century child 


took as much pride in new clothes as Mr. 
Milne’s Christopher Robin: 


Tx, yan A ‘ 

I’ve got shoes with grown-up laces, 

" : 
I've got knickers and a pair of braces, 
I’m all ready to run some races, 
Who’s coming out with me?” 


There is more difference between Mr. 
Milne and Isaac Walts than ‘between 
Christopher Robin and the boys of two 
centuries ago, : 
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Ann and Jane Taylor about a hundred 
years later took a hint from Watts’ songs 
and wrote books of rhymes for children. 
The spirit of them is much gentler. 

Jane Taylor tells us the mood in which 
she composed her verses: “I try,” she said, 
“to conjure some child into my presence, 
address her suitably, as well as I am able, 
and when I begin to flag, I say to her, 
‘There, love, now you may go.’ ” 

Of the children’s books of the last hun- 
dred years I can only speak in general. 
They are without number, and every year 
sees the flood increase. Like the oysters 
in “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” 


“And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more and more and more,” 


and of all sorts. Books of nonsense have 
no longer to apologize for their existence. 
Nonsense writing did not, of course, begin 
in the 19th century. More than 500 vears 
ago some cheery soul wrote a poem called 
the Land of Cockayne—a land of glut- 
tony and idleness, where the walls of 
monasteries are made of pasties and the 
pinnacles of fat puddings—but this was 


a satire of lazy monks, not a book for 
children. 


Miss Edgeworth and her father did not 
exclude nonsense from all their pages: 


“So she went into the Garden to cut a 
cabbage leaf, to make an apple pie; and 
at the same time a great she-bear coming 
up the street, pops its head into the shop. 
‘What! no soap?’ So he died and she 
very imprudently married the barber, and 
there were present the Pickinnies and the 
Toblillies and the Gargulies and the 
Grand Panjandrum himself, with the 
little round button a top; and they all fell 
to playing the game of catch as catch can, 
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till the gunpowder ran out at the heels 
of their boots.” 

But she valued nonsense passages of 
this sort partly as a test of memory, and 
is always careful to keep them sharply 
distinguished from the sensible part of 
her book. In speaking of nonsense books 
we must salute two names above all others: 
Lewis Carrol, who proved—if proof were 
needed—that one may be a mathematician 
and yet not be wholly sensible, and 
Edward Lear, who wrote scores of lime- 
ricks and The Pelican Chorus. 

But nonsense books are only one of 
many kinds of entertainment which have 
been advised for children. School stories 
began about a hundred years ago, and 
each year now brings its crop of them; 
Grimm and Hans Anderson and a host 
of others have provided fairy tales. Then 
there are the writers of adventure stories 
headed by H. A. Henty, the incorrigible 
old seribbler. What a godsend the war 
would have been to him! “With Allenby 
to Jerusalem,” “With Lawrence to Da- 
mascus,” and so on. Certainly an Eng- 
lishman of a couple of centuries ago would 
be amazed at the display of children’s 
books even in an Edmonton book shop. 

This abundance has, I suppose, some 
disadvantages. There are mountains of 
trash of different kinds—sugary senti- 
mental verses about fairies, unworthy ver- 
sions of the great stories of the past and 
so on. But on the whole the child of 
today is well off. For the most part, the 
moralist and the school teacher do not 
thrust themselves into books where they 
have no business. We have less faith in 
preaching and exhortation, and are gen- 
erally content if books widen a child’s 
sympathies and people his imagination 
with the things of romance. 
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THE BORSTAL SYSTEM 


By A. B. Harvey. 


A new departure in the treatment of 
young offenders was introduced in Eng- 
land in 1908, by what is known as the 
Prevention of Crime Act. This Act is 
divided into two parts, of which only 
the first is important for our present 
purpose. This part is headed “Reforma- 
tion of Young Offenders,” and the first 
section, which provides for what is known 
as the Borstal system, reads as follows: 

“1 (1) Where a person is convicted on 
indictment of an offence for which he is 
liable to be sentenced to penal servitude 
or imprisonment, and it appears to the 
court— 

(a) that the person is not less than 
sixteen nor more than twenty-one years 
of age; and 

(b) that, by reason of his criminal 

habits or tendencies, or association with 
persons of bad character, it is expedient 
that he should be subject to detention for 
such term and under such instruction and 
discipline as appears most conducive to 
his reformation and the repression of 
crime: 
Tt shall be lawful for the court, in lieu of 
passing a sentence of penal servitude or 
imprisonment, to pass a sentence of de- 
tention under penal discipline in a Borstal 
Institution for a term of not less than one 
year nor more than three years 

Section 3 of the Act gives power to the 
Secretary of State, which in practice 
means the Prison Commissioners, to trans- 
fer to a Borstal Institution an offender 
of this class who is already in prison, 
and Section 4 authorizes the establish- 
ment of such Institutions as are necessary 
for the due carrying out of the provisions 
of the Act. 

Before proceeding to an examination of 
the nature of the treatment at these Insti- 
tution, one or two points should be 
noticed. In the first pace, the sentence 
which may now be Enposed is either two 
or three years, and for reasons which will 
later become apparent, officials convers- 
ant with the system and its workings are 


endeavouring to eliminate all but the 
three years’ sentence. More will be said 
of this later. Secondly, and much more 
important, it should be observed that the 
Borstal system is not ordinarily for first 
offenders. It is only where it appears 
“that, by reason of his criminal habits 
or tendencies, or association with persons 
of bad character,” he should be sent to 
such an Institution, that the Act is ap- 
plied. The result of this provision is that 
in normal cases a boy is not sent to Bor- 
stal until other means have been tried 
and have failed. It is therefore essential 
to a proper understanding of the system 
that some explanation should be given of 
the other means of treatment applied. 

Speaking generally, first offenders are 
either discharged with a reprimand, or 
placed on probation. In this respect, the 
law is much the same as in Canada. But 
there is this important difference. Because 
probation fails the first time, it does not 
necessarily follow that it cannot be a sue- 
cess with that offender. The courts have, 
and exercise, a much greater discretion in 
the matter of probation for young of- 
fenders than is possible here. “Probation 
frequently fails three or four times, and 
finally succeeds. It is realized that every 
effort should be made to avoid confining 
these youths, and that the treatment Here 
provided is to be used only as a last 
resort. 

In pursuance of the Act quoted, four 
Institutions had been established by the 
summer of 1927, and it was my privilege 
to spend some time in two of them. There 
is one Institution for girls, and three for 


boys. The latter are very carefully ar- 
ranged. The original Institution is near 


Rochester, in Kent, and there the ordinary 


run of offenders are sent. At Feltham, 
about 20 miles from London, is an Insti- 
tution which, curiously enough, receives 
both the beys of superior mental equip- 
ment, and those who are mentally and 
physically subnormal—the former be- 

‘cause of the greater educational facilities 
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there, and the latter, because this is the 
only one of the Institutions which has a 
resident physician. The third Institution, 
being the remodelled convict prison at 
Portland, receives the most serious types 
of offenders—those boys who are almost 
recidivists. 

The most important feature of the Bor- 
stal training is of course the vocational 
education which the boys receive. Each 
Institution has admirably equipped work- 
shops, and every boy on arrival is classi- 
fied, and his work chosen with a view to 
training him for that employment which 
will be most congenial and suitable in 
after life. There is in addition a farm 
for those boys who are likely to spend 
their lives in agriculture. Each boy 
spends a full eight-hour day at work of 
some kind, with the result that when he 
leaves the Institution he is able to take 
his place as a “beginner” in a trade, thus 
earning fair wages immediately. 

In addition, an effort is made at edu- 
cation of a more general sort. Classes are 
held in the evening, and for those boys 
whose mental equipment warrants it, 
some “book teaching” is provided. With 
the average boy, these evening classes are 
rather in handicrafts of various kinds. 
The hbrary is also an important feature 
of each Borstal Institution. 

The Institutions are organized more or 
less along the lines of the English public 
school. Each is divided into Houses, and 
every boy wears his House colours at all 
times. Games are played between the 
various Houses, culminating, at the end 
of a season, in games between different 
Institutions. Within the Houses, the 
boys are divided into sections, and every 
effort is made to encourage and develop 
a sense of group loyalty, so that the boy 
will always think of himself as a unit in 
some larger body. 

Each House is controlled by a House- 
master, who has generally an assistant. In 
the position and work of these Housemas- 
ters is found one of the most important 
features of the Borstal system. The men 
appointed to these positions are more and 
more frequently graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge, men of high ideals, who take 


an interest in boys, and do their utmost to. 
develop in them the right attitude to- 
wards life. Every boy is encouraged to 
make a confidant of his Housemaster; and 
to go to him to discuss any problem which 
may enter his head. The Houses are at 
present too large to provide the best pos- 
sible results from this system. The offi- 
cials realize this fact, and a new Institu- 
tion will very probably be established in 
the near future to relieve this congestion. 

Under the Housemaster, discipline and 
management are very largely controlled 
by the boys themselves. The prefect or 
monitor system, so characteristic of the 
public schools, is here highly developed, 
and the boys thus acquire a sense of re- 
sponsibility which is most valuable to 
them later. 


The boys are divided into a series of 
grades, each with certain distinctive privi- 
leges, promotion from one to the other 
being for good conduct. The highest of 
these is what is known as the “Special 
Grade,” the distinctive mark of which is 
blue clothing in place of the ordinary 
brown. A “Blue,” as he is called, is 
trusted very largely to look after himself. 
If, as frequently happens, he is sent out- 
side the Institution in the evenings, he is 
sent. alone, dressed in ordinary clothes. 


The prefects or monitors are all chosen 
from this class. 


Remission is earned by good conduct 
in all normal cases. The ordinary three- 
year boy who behaves himself and shows 
himself worthy of confidence, reaches the 
“Special Grade” at the end of about 
eighteen months, and a full year’s remis- 
sion can be earned by the three-year boy. 
As it takes a full two years to complete 
the grades, remission is not generally 
granted in the case of two-year boys. It 
is largely for this reason that the authori- 
ties are discouraging anything but the 
three-year sentence. A boy who knows 
that no amount of good conduct is likely 
to earn him any remission has no incen- 
tive to make any particular effort. On 
the other hand, the three-year boy whose 
conduct is good will get out in two years. 
Those who are familiar with the system 
and its workings feel that nothing less 
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than two years is enough to produce the 
best results. 

_ An indispensable feature of the Borstal 
system is the after-care. When boys are 
discharged, they are placed on licence for 
the unexpired portion of their sentence, 
plus one year. During this time they are 
under the supervision of the Borstal As- 
sociation, a voluntary organization with 
headquarters in London, and Associates 
throughout the country. It is supported 
partly by voluntary contributions, and 
partly by government grants. On dis- 
charge, the boy generally reports to the 
London office, and is by it assigned to an 
Associate In the district to which he is 
going. He is required to report to this 
Associate throughout the term of his 
licence, and the Associate exercises a great 
influence on him. He finds employment 
for the lad, and does everything possible 
to place him in suitable surroundings. The 
success of this part of the system is shown 
by the fact that many boys continue to 
correspond with the Associate long after 
the period of their licence has expired. 

There are of course failures in this sys- 
tem. If boys fail to report, or to observe 
the conditions of their licence, the licence 
is revoked, and they are again confined, 
not this time in an ordinary Borstal In- 
stitution, but in the boys’ wing of the 
ordinary prison at Wormwood Scrubs. In 
every case of a revoked licence, the cir- 
cumstances are investigated by a special 
committee on which both the Prison Com- 
missioners and the Borstal Association are 
represented. This committee endeavours 
to find the reason for the failure, which is 
sometimes in the boy himself, sometimes 
in the choice of the Associate to whom he 
has been sent, and sometimes in other 
rauses. The committee also has power to 
determine the length of the additional im- 
prisonment to which the boy is to be sub- 
jected. 

And what are the results of this sys- 
tem, speaking generally? A Departmental 
Committee, presided over by the Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, has recently 
made a very full investigation of the 
whole problem of the treatment of young 
offenders. When they come to a con- 
sideration of the Borstal System in their 


report, they of course criticize details, but 
their verdict on the general working of 
the system is summed up as follows: 

“Out of 6,140 lads discharged from the 
Borstal Institutions since their establish- 
ment in 1910, 2,149, or 35 per cent., were 
known to have come in conflict with the 
law again, while 3,991, or 65 per cent., 
had been satisfactory while under super- 
vision by the Borstal Association, and had 
not since been reconvicted. During the 
same period 836 girls had been discharged, 
287 of whom, or 34 per cent., were known 
to have been reconvicted, but 549, or 66 
per cent., had been satisfactory while un- 
der supervision, and had not since, so far 
as was known, been reconvicted. We are 
informed, too, by the Borstal Association 
that their experience has shown that even 
of those who fail a,substantial number are 
reconvicted once only, usually a short time 
after their discharge, and remain steady 
after this one lapse. The first plunge into 
freedom has been too much, but one fur- 
ther lesson suffices. If these are added to 
the 65 per cent., who are not reconvicted 
at all, it is, in the Association’s opinion, 
correct to say that the training is really 
successful not with 65 per cent., but with 
about 75 per cent. of all the lads handled. 
When we remember that most of them 
would in former times have become per- 
sistent law-breakers and gaol-birds, we 
think the system has fully justified itself 
by its success.’ 

Two things should be borne in mind in 
connection with this report. In the first 
place, these are the words, not of advo- 
‘ates of the system, but of an importial 
body of eminent men and women, directed 
to study the question and to report on it 
to His Majesty’s Government. In the 
second place, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the boys with whose 
treatment we are here concerned are not 
youths who have made only a first slip, 
and hence are in no great danger of be- 
coming ¢riminals, but ‘boys who “have been 
previously convicted, and who would, but 
for this treatment, almost undoubtedly 
have become confirmed cr iminals. 

The Borstal system and its success are 
striking evidence of the fact that reclam- 
ation of young offenders is possible if a 
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sane system is adopted. The fundamental 
facts on which this system is based appear 
to be, first, that imprisonment in the 
ordinary sense should not be resorted to 
for young persons of unformed character ; 
secondly, that vocational training is all- 


important; and third, that personal con- 
tact with men whom the boys con respect 
and emulate, who have fine and high 
ideals, and who can encourage the boys 
without becoming sentimental, is of un- 
told value in such cases. 


JIM 


By H. R. Leaver 


I have known Jim for fifteen years 
during which time he has been working 
in a Hospital Laboratory. He receives 
from the Operating Room the appendices, 
the tonsils, the tumors, the diseased kid- 
neys, and all the abnormal, pus-forming, 
and vestigial parts of the human frame, 
which, at some time or other, compel the 
subject to put himself under the surgeon’s 
knife. Jim preserves these in spirits, c cat- 
alogues them, compares and _ contrasts 
them with similar remnants, and grades 
them according to their harmful qualities 
and their death-dealing tendencies. 

- Needless to say, Jim is losing interest 
in healthy Man. He is slowly coming to 
regard him as a possible subject for the 
operating table, and is concerned more 
with his defects than with his normal 
function. In assemblies, he mentally 
divides the fit from the unfit, and allows 
his mind to conjecture and brood upon 
the possible internal parts which may 
find entrance to his laboratory and to his 
spirit jar. No matter what audience he 
encounters, the tendency of his mind is to 
pasture upon ailment and malady, and to 
associate the sunken cheek and the liverish 
eye with the labelled bottle on his shelves. 
I have seen him at an afternoon society 
function, fasten his attention upon a 
middle- aged lady for no other purpose 
than to elicit by sympathetic questioning 
her catalogue of fears and doubts con- 
cerning the cancer or the tumor which, by 
heredity, she expects to appear shortly. 

Jim has no hobby, nor does he indulge 
in sport of any kind. He has therefore no 
corrective for his morbid tendency. Dur- 
ing conversation, he has his eye focussed 


upon your midriff, as though it were on 
a quest of discovery. Between sentences 
his mouth twitches, and he snaps _ his 
words in a way not unlike the action of a 
cat’s jaws when the animal is watching a 
bird on a distant tree. He holds his 
hands about the middle of your body, 
with palms facing, and fingers gracefully 
bent as though he were focussing a high- 
power microscope. His language is sur- 
gically figurative, and his smile is a mere 
variation from scapel-edged lips to the 
open tweezer formation. 


Jim has very few friends, but yet I 
would not call him lonely. Some years 
ago he became engaged, but his fiancée 
rejected his attentions when he requested 
her to cease taking thyroid extract, be- 
cause he hadn’t a good specimen of goitre. 
His companionship, though limited so- 
cially, is nevertheless thoroughly employ- 
ed. His universe is peopled with personi- 
fied human parts. With these he holds a 
statistical fellowship. Of other  inter- 
course he has no need, for he does not 
understand that totality of function 
which, in its social divergence makes for 
individuality. To him men are but struc- 
tures of intricate mechanism and infinite 
function; mere assemblages of parts whose 
pecuhar attributes are disease and decay. 


I never understood why Jim was so 
persistent in seeking my company, till one 
night, when I was in the throes of a 
severe influenza cold, he asked me if any 
surgeon had mentioned the purchase of 
my head. Such casual and callous be- 
havior was too much for me, and we 
parted. 
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PETER POND, THE FIRST CITIZEN 
OF ALBERTA 


By N. C. Prrcourr. 


My preface or introduction to the first 
citizen of Alberta concerns the rise of the 
fur trading organizations in Canada. My 
hero is a gentleman adventurer who was 
connected with this fur trade in the latter 
half of the 18th century, particularly in 
that district which is now the Province of 
Alberta. 

The preface is really longer than the 
story, but must be given that the story 
may be understood. 


The earliest organized fur trade in 
Canada was developed by the Portugese 
who, soon after Cartier had discovered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, came to Newfound- 
land to fish, and gradually, year by year, 
extended their operations up the Gulf. 
Some of these fishermen discovered that 
trading goods with Indians was far more 
lucrative and less arduous work than was 
fishing, and they gradually developed 
fur trade of some proportions. But re- 
cords of this period are fragmentary and 
not of great interest to us. 


When Champlain in 1613 explored the 

Ottawa river, he crossed over to Lake 
Nipissing and down to Georgian Bay, re- 
turning by the Great Lakes. “This opened 
a new route and ground for the founding 
of fur-trading establishments, which in 
the hands of the French developed into a 
very important industry—the most im- 
portant industry in the New World. 
' Western discovery following Champ. 
lain was carried on by Nicolet into Lake 
Michigan and Green Bay, Nicolet follow- 
ing the Fox River to the height of land 
separating the St. Lawrence basin from 
that of the Mississippi. Raddison and 
Chouard followed Nicolet and reached the 
Mississippi. They, again, were followed 
by Joliet and Marquette down the Missis- 
sippi, and finally, La Salle, who traced 
the Mississippi to its mouth in 1682. 

A short period here intervenes of no 
important discoveries, but during which 


the discoveries already made were consoli- 
dated by the founding of important mili- 
tary and fur t trading posts along these 
routes. 

Then followed perhaps the most won- 
derful chapter in the history of discovery 
in the interior of North America, the 
chapter of La Verendrye. 

In 1713 La Verendrye started his west- 
ern explorations and from this time on 
established fur trading posts from Lake 
Superior westward thr ough Lake of the 
Woods, Winnipeg river, Lake Wi innipeg, 
Cedar ‘Lake and the Saskatchewan, on 
which river he founded, in 1750, his fur- 
thermost post situated just below the 
forks of the North and South Saskatch- 
ewan. 

Among the Frenchmen I have mention- 
ed who were the early fur traders of the 
west were Raddison and Chouard. These 
two Frenchmen from Three Rivers made 
four expeditions into the far West, the 
third and possibly the fourth expedition 
to the Lake Superior district, though per- 
haps the fourth was North to Hudson’s 
Bay. They thus acquired knowledge of 
the great possibilities of the fur trade of 
Hudson’s Bay and the surrounding coun- 
try. Unjustly treated, so they thought, by 
the authorities in Quebec, and after an 
unsuccessful appeal to the King of 
France, they turned their faces to ‘Eng- 
land for backing in another trading ad- 
venture, which lead to. the founding of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1670. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company became 
firmly entrenched on the shores of this 
Northern bay and developed a very large 
trade in furs. 

Thus was the fur trade of Western 
Canada developed: by the French along 
the southern route and by the EK nglish, 
who rested on the shores of Hudson’s Bay; 
by the French who went to the Indians 
for their furs; and by the English who 
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sat down on the shores of the bay and 
waited for the Indians to come to them 
with their furs, for one long century slum- 
bering as far as exploration was con- 
cerned. 

The last stage of the British conquest 
of Canada had drawn a large number of 
the French fur traders and many of their 
Indian allies from the west to the defence 
of Niagara and Montreal. France having 
ceded Canada to Great Britain in 1763, 
the St. Lawrence fur trade remained dor- 
mant, till individual Scottish merchants 
from the city of Montreal started lone 
trading. Following the route opened by 
the French, they made Michellemackinac 
their headquarters and extended their en- 
terprise west from this point, till in 1772 
James Frobisher established a depot at 
Cumberland Lake on the North Saskatch- 
ewan and went north to the Churchill 
river to intercept the Indians on their way 
to the Bay. 

Frobisher’s example was followed by 
other traders, till Cumberland House, as 
it was called, became a rendezvous for 
these independent traders. The trade 
seems to have been carried out with some 
sort of a loose co-operation between them 
until in the spring of 1178, several of 
these independents met at Cumberland 
House and, finding that some of them had 
surplus goods, pooled their resources, 
sending one to Lake Athabasca, some 
north-east and one one west, up the Sask- 
atchewan, to intercept the Indians on 
their way to Hudson’s Bay with furs. 

Competition with the Hudson’s Bay, 
and attacks by Indians soon convinced 
these traders that a more united front was 
necessary, and in 1783 all gentlemen’s 
agreements were thrown to the winds and 
a close partnership was formed. This was 
the origin of the North West Fur Trading 
Company, a company formed by men of 
adventure, spirit and resource. These 
hardy wolves of the west were destined in 
a few years, without the advantage of 
special privilege, charter or patronage 
from the Crown, to challenge the auth- 
ority and supremacy of their “all- powerful 
rival, The Hudson's Bay Company, and 
that so successfully as to have their rival 


sue for peace and effect an amalgamation 
in which the North Westers were the «lo- 
minant leaders. 

Of the small company of four fur 
traders who had pooled their goods on 
the shores of Cumberland Lake, Peter 
Pond was the partner who elected to go 
north, and was to become the first citizen 
of Alberta. 

Up to a few years ago but little was 
known of the early history of Peter Pond. 
but the lucky finding of a “Mhanuscript 
diary kept by him has given us an in- 
sight into his goings and comings from 
his youth till about the time he helped i in 
the formation of the North West Com- 
pany. Unfortunately that part of his 
diary dealing with his life in Western 
Canada has been destroyed, having been 
used as waste paper by some one who did 
not recognize its historical value. From 
this manuscript we are able to state that 
he was born in Milford, Conn., in 1740. 
and as all persons living in New England 
colonies were called Bostonians, we find 
Pond called a Bostonian. 

Part of Braddock’s defeated army came 
to Milford in 1756 and he enlisted with 
them and fought for the British through 
most of the campaign for the conquest of 
Canada, and was with Amherst at the 
surrender of Montreal, when, he naively 
remarks, “All Canady subdued, I thought 
there was no busnes left for me and turned 
my atenshun otherwhers. 


From 1764 till 1770 we find him en- 
gaged in the fur trade.between Detroit 
and Montreal, and later pushing further 
West to Michellemackinac, and in 1773, 
having been staked by James McGill (the 
founder of McGill University), he chang- 
ed his grounds to Green Bay on Lake 
Michigan. Here his Journal ends, but 
from other documents we find that in 
1775 he is at Cumberland House on the 
North Saskatchewan river and trading in 
this district till 1778, when he and three 
others pooled their goods and practically 
founded the North West Fur Trading 
Company. 


Having elected to go ne the Lake 


Athabasca countr 4 he left Cumberland 
House with his trade goods, struck north 
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and east till he reached the upper waters 
of the Clearwater river, followed this 
river down to the Athabasca and down 
the Athabasca to a point 40 miles above 
its mouth, the present Ft. Chipewayan, 
where he founded a trade post, and. cul- 
tivated a garden. This is the earliest re- 
cord we have of agricultural settlement 
in the new Province of Alberta, and I 
have no doubt he here formed the first 
U.F.A. local and joined the Wheat Pool. 

Pond was a man of violent temper and 
in a few years, having two murders to his 
credit in this district, he retired to the 
United States, having sold his shares in 
the North West Company. McKenzie says, 
“He thought himself quite a philosopher 
and was odd in his manners.” 


But unfortunately for Canada, this was 
not the last we hear of Pond. David 
Thompson, in his Memoirs, says regard- 
ing the settlement of the boundary line 
between the U.S. and Canada: “Among 
the traders who made their way from 
Montreal into the fur countries was a 
certain Peter Pond, a native of Boston. 
Pond-was a man of violent and unprin- 
cipled character. He had penetrated to 
Lake Athabasca, the first white man to 
do so. There he disputed the fur trade 
with a certain John Ross, who followed 
him into the country in the interests of a 
rival firm. <A dispute took place between 
the two traders, and Pond shot Ross 
dead.” 

On this cccasion Pond was arrested and 
brought to Canada for trial. But the 
authorities at Quebee did not consider that 


their jurisdiction extended to the terri- 
tories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the prisoner was set at liberty. He there- 
upon returned to Boston, his native city. 
The peace negotiations were at that time 
in progress. The commissioners for Great 
Britain were two honest, well-meaning 
gentlemen, who, however, knew nothing 
of the geography of the countries with 
which they had to deal. The maps at 
their disposal were wretchedly inadequate. 
One showed the country as far west as the 
middle of Lake Ontario. Beyond that 
point the interior was represented as made 
up of rocks and\jswamps, and described 
as uninhabitable. Such maps gave every 
advantage to one who was personally ac- 
quainted with the west, and the United 
States commissioners had at their service 
the expert advice of Peter Pond. Pond 
was at the elbow of these commissioners. 
He suggested to them a line passing 
through the Great Lakes to the north- 
west corner of the Lake of the’ Woods, 
and from thence westward (as he imagin- 
ed from his own rough surveys) to the 
head of the Mississippi river. This de- 
mand, exorbitant though it was, the 
British commissioners accepted, and_ it 


was confirmed by both nations. Such 
was the hand (concludes Thompson 


grimly) that designated the boundary be- 
tween the Dominions of Great Britain 
and the territories of the United States. 


As Thompson says—Pond was a rascal. 
Yet this first citizen of Alberta was a man 
of great courage and of tremendous 
energy. 


HUMOR IN HANSARD 


By Donatp Watrer THomson. 


The parliamentary publication of the 
Canadian House of Commons Debates, or 
what is perhaps more widely known as 
Hansard, has never occupied a prominent 
position in the eyes of the popular read- 
ing public of this country. As a matter 
of fact, it is so seldom consulted and so 
rarely perused by Canadians generally 


(by no means excluding college gradu- 
ates) that it would scarcely be missed by 
the public at large were it suddenly to 
vanish from the shelves of our libraries 
into oblivion. 

Within the pages of this unattractive 
publication, however, may be discovered, 
among much that is essentially arid and 
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political, a great deal that is really de- 
lightful and entertaining. In our parlia- 
ments the debate on the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne is invari- 
ably productive of an enormous quantity 
of irrelevant but occasionally interesting 
material, allowing, as it does, such wide 
latitude and broad scope to those who de- 
sire to take part in the discussion. The 
session of 1928, perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than any previous one, was featured 
by frequent quotations of Biblical pass- 
ages. But the following account of an 
incident which arose in the House during 
the course of that debate demonstrates 
quite clearly the delicate and careful man- 
ner with which these passages must be 
selected and delivered. 

When the member for Assiniboia, 1n the 
course of his contribution eloquently pro- 
claimed, “For ye have the poor always 
with you,” he unwittingly aroused the in- 
dignant ire of the one and only female 
member, Miss Agnes Macphail, a self- 
acknowledged humanitarian. 

Now the unfairness of attempting to 
argue that poverty can never be abolished. 
much less so by any efforts of the govern- 
ment of the day, by thus breaking off in 
the middle of a quoted sentence, has been 
frequently exposed. The whole sentence 
in verse eleven of the 26th chapter of St. 
Matthew has to be read and the circum- 
stances leading up to the statement must 
be considered in order that the full sig- 
nificance and meaning of the quoted 
words may be obtained. 

The western member’s misquotation re- 
minded Miss Macphail of the preacher 
who set out to deliver a sermon against 
adherents of the Baptist faith. He dis- 
covered something in Paul’s Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The whole sentence is, “Be 
not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines.” The anti-Baptist preacher’s 
text, ac¢ording to Miss Macphail, was, 
“Be not carried about with divers.” On 
this garbled quotation he built up an 
argument agaist baptism, much as the 
member for Assinboia argued that pov- 
erty could never be abolished. The hon- 
ourable member for Southeast Grey con- 
cluded her tirade with a selection of apt 


scriptural passages for the edification of 
the honourable member for Assinboia, de- 
livered in tones of admonition— 

“What mean ye that ye grind the faces 
of the poor?” 

“He deviseth wicked devices to destroy 


‘the poor with lying words, even when. the 


needy speaketh right.” 

“Depart ye unto outer darkness.” 

During the course of the debate on the 
budget speech, a prominent Tory, the 
member for Fort William, fell into the 
grievous error of quoting ambiguous 
verse. He was deploring the attitude of 
complacency on the part of the govern- 
ment towards the aid of Providence in the 
establishment of greater prosperity in 
Canada. When the Minister of Railways 
had gone so far as almost to congratulate 
Providence on having the Government’s 
co-operation, it reminded him of a rime 
which he had heard years ago and which 
had been written by an American admiral 
regarding the then kaiser. It was entitled, 
“Me and Gott.” The first verse ran— 

“The kaiser of this fatherland 

And Gott on high all things command. 

We two, ach, don’t you understand, 

Myself and Gott?” 

The effects of this striking quotation 
proved far-reaching. Some days later a 
back-bencher on the government side ut- 
tered the sentiment that he regretted very. 
much that the honourable member. for 
Kssex South (Eccles James Gott), was 
not in his seat when the honourable mem- 
ber for Fort Wilham quoted the lines of 
“Me and Gott.” This innocent remark 
was the match to the fireworks which kept 
the entire House of Commons heartily 
amused for several minutes. 

Mr. Gott jumped to his feet in out- 
raged fury and shouted fiercely from his 
place at the opposite end of the chamber, 
“What does the honourable gentleman 
mean to be inferred from that?” The 
Commons roared. The back-bencher 
sought to turn away the wrath of the in- 
jured gentleman with soft words, but to 
no avail. Then a heated exchange be- 
tween these two honourable gentlemen 
took place involving various observations 
and comments on the subject of inferences 
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generally, during which the Speaker, who 
at that moment happened to be the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Marcil, presiding in’ the ab- 
sence of the Honourable Rodolphe 
Lemieux, was called upon to give a deci- 
sion on the point of order raised. Mean- 
while the House was convulsed with 
laughter, every hot retort of the out- 
raged Mr. Gott bringing forth fresh gales 
of unrestrained hilarity. It was only af- 
ter the government member’s frantic ap- 
peal to the Chair that some semblance of 
order was attained and the gentleman al- 
lowed to proceed with his speech. Then 
the Commons rested its aching sides. 

But when Mr. Gott rose to resume the 
debate shortly afterward he obtained a 
measure of revenge. “My first remark,” 
said, “in reply to the honourable gentle- 
man, significant though it may be, is the 
result of the inference which I draw from 
his words. I tell him that I am not a 
traitor to tradition and I think his speech 
this afternoon is his first preparation for 
hangman’s day.” With the exception of 


an observation by the Speaker to the ef- 


fect that he hoped that remark was not 
to be taken literally, this sally closed the 
incident. 

One over-zealous member of the Oppo- 
sition left himself and his party open to 
attack, when in the course of an unusually 
destructive speech, he related a little his- 
torical incident which occurred about one 
hundred years ago and which he con- 
sidered as having some application to the 
present Canadian government. 


“There was a government formed in 
gat 5 < S 
England,” he declared, “which contained 


many unknown parliamentarians, so many ~ 


of whom were unfamiliar to the public 
that one day when the Duke of Welling- 
ton was being told by a friend of his in 
the House of Commons who the members 
of the new government were, the Duke. 
being somewhat deaf, did not recognize 
the names and kept asking, ‘Who? who? 
That government from that day became 
known as the ‘Who-who government’.’ 

At this juncture the Minister of Justice, 
an acknowledged wit in the House, ob- 
served that it was but another “shadow 
government.” Any student of Canadian 


polities will have little difficulty in ap- 
preciating at once the singular cleverness 
and relevancy of that interjection. 


Michael Luchkovitch, B.A., member in 
the House of Commons for Vegreville 
constituency in our own province and 
graduate of the University of Manitoba, 
was responsible for an outbreak of real 
merriment one evening in the House dur- 
ing the course of a ra ather dull portion of 
the ordinarily uninteresting debate on the 
budget speech. , He was expressing his 
fervent hope that the Liberal-Progres- 
sives, who had so recently allied chen 
selves with the government, were still the 
evangelists of a low tariff. He urged that 
they make a practice of what they had 
preached on the hustings and that they 
offer up a prayer, a solicitation that their 
colleagues pursue a more consistent atti- 
tude towards the tariff policy on which 
they were elected. In this connection he 
told the House about a band of evangelists 
who were holding a revival some time ago 
in order to make a sinful world see the 
errors of its ways and repent. At the 
conclusion of these meetings it was sug- 
gested by one of the brethren that some 
hats should be passed around among the 
hard-boiled sinners in order to take up a° 
collection. This was done, but when the 
hats came back they were found to be full 
of old nails, buttons and pins but not a 
red cent. Thereupon one of the brethren 
remarked, “Let us now thank God.” “For 
what?” inquired another. “Let us thank 
God we have got our hats back,” was the 
reply. 

The member for Vegreville proceeded 
to point out the close analogy which that 
story bore to the present state of affairs 
in the House. “Now,” he said, “before our 
Progressives friends over there (pointing 
across the floor) pass their hats to their 
so-called Liberal friends by conviction, 
let their high priest, the honourable mem- 
ber for Lisgar (who, by the way, is one 
of the three clergymen at present repre- 
senting constituencies in the Commons), 
give them first a sermon, taking as his 
text, ‘Come unto me all ye that are heavy 
laden and seeketh relbef and I shall give 
unto you the protection of my low t tariff.’ 
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Let him then go boldly to the Minister of 
Finance, hat in hand, with one eagle eye 
on the Minister and the other equally con- 
centrated on the hat, and see to it that the 
honourable minister puts in that hat, not 
the old nails of futile promise and adroit 
circumvention, but the new and shining 
pennies of a promise fulfilled, of an agree- 
ment unbroken, of a tariff policy un- 
sullied, yea, even by a certain element on 
that side of the House.” 


This noble effort of the youthful Al- 
berta member, in a very real sense of the 
term, brought down the House. 


“And now,” as the Honourable R. B. 
Bennett, present leader of His Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition would say, “one more 
word and I am done.” These isolated oc- 
currences which have just been related, 
may leave a false impression on the minds 
of those who read them, namely that the 


proceedings of the House of Commons of 
Canada as mainly featured by exhibitions 
of undue levity. Nothing is further from 
the truth. 

In reality a great deal of the time de- 
voted to the sittings of the House, during 
which the ordinary business of the coun- 
try is transacted, is given to serious and 
thoughtful deliberation and _ discussion 
and at all times an atmosphere of grave 
responsibility and a sense of public duty 
pervades the House. But as has previously 
been pointed out, it is also the intention 
of the writer to show that on occasions 
the dull routine of parliamentary business 
and the sombre dignity of that august 
tribunal, the House of Commons, is re- 
lieved by sunshine shafts of merry wit 
and keen humor, the offerings of those 
who are drawn from all parts of this 
Dominion to share in the arduous and dif- 
ficult task of making history for Canada. 


LOUIS-JOSEPH PAPINEAU 


By W. B. Herverr. 


Human experience presents few things 
which are more pathetic than the life- 
story of a truly great patriot, whose en- 
deavors are misunderstood by his con- 
temporaries and under-prized by pos- 
terity; but the little-turned pages of his- 
tory contain scores of these unhappy 
epics. In the gripping story of the strug- 
gle for political freedom by the Canadian 
people, there is no more colorful charac- 
ter, no more sincere patriot, no more 
zealous champion, than Louis-Joseph Pa- 
pineau; yet he was exiled from the land 
he loved so well, and a century later is 
known only as a fiery orator and a leader 
in the Rebellion of 1837. 

Poor Papineau! He was an unhappy 
victim of his own flashing temperament, 
and of his great heart which loved Can- 
ada more than life itself. His story can 
be readily summarized. His entry into 
public life was made at a time when poli- 
tics involved a struggle, not for petty 
side-issues, but for great and fundamental 


principles of liberty. Fired with an un- 
dying ambition to secure the just rights 
of England’s new French-Canadian sub- 
jects, and equipped with a power of elo- 
quence unrivalled in a land of brilliant 
orators, he became the political idol of 
Lower Canada. He asked no quarter in 
his battles, he gave no quarter. Com- 
promise was a term foreign to his dis- 
position, and he became the silver- 
tongued stormy-petrel of the most stir- 
ring days of Canada’s constitutional his- 
tory. Behind him, to the farthest reaches 
of far-flung Lower Canada, was a popu- 
lation which listened with bated breath to 
his every utterance. And therein, prob- 
aby, lay his downfall. In his heart, he 
sought peace and serenity for his people. 
The clash of arms was a negative concep- 
tion to his mind. But his words stirred 
men’s hearts and roused their feelings to 
a pitch which even he was unable to re- 
strain. He was overwhelmed by a tidal- 
wave of popular passion, and, powerless 
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to interfere, he heard rifles bark, saw 
French and English fall in his beloved 
Valley of the Ottawa; was driven from 
the native land which meant life to him; 
lost his high repute among his erstwhile 
followers; was ultimately permitted to 
return to his Quebec; and finally passed 
from the scene, an old man, saddened and 
regretful. 

This, in brief, was Papineau. But those 
of us who are willing to accept such an 
exclusive valuation of the man are either 
deliberately unkind or manifestly unin- 
formed. By some, Papineau has been re- 
corded as merely an agitator, a verbose 
tribune, a violent critic who left after him 
nothing but the hollow renown of a popu- 
lar orator. But if we-study the man and 
his work dispassionately, with a mind 
free of foregone conclusions, and in the 
clear light of historical truth, his name 
shines resplendent, a star of the very 
highest rank in the constellation of Cana- 
dian celebrities. 

Papineau lived in stirring times. The 
capitulation of Quebec and Montreal left 
the new subjects of the British Crown in 
a condition of agitation and discontent. 
Exhausted by a long series of disastrous 
wars, ravaged by the mal-administration 
of Bigot with his feudal corvées and other 
unjust exactions, and ruined by repeated 
crop failures, the Canadians were face to 
face with new masters who bore them lt- 
tle good-will. Until the Quebec Act, in 
1774, shed upon them the first rays of 
long-deferred justice, they were governed 
as a conquered people, despite treaties, 
articles of capitulation and the laws of 
nations. <A series of unseeing English 
governors added little balm to the situa- 
tion, and it was not until 1791 that the 
Constitutional Act placed representative 
and responsible government even within 
the grasp of a long-suffering people. 

This act separated Upper from Lower 
Canada, constitutionally, and provided 
for each section a system of government 
involving a Governor and Legislative 
Council by appointment, and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly by popular election. A 
struggle immediately developed, to wrest 
the government of the country from the 


irresponsible Governor and Council, and 
confer it upon the Assembly of people’s 
representatives. This was the setting 
when Louis-Joseph Papineau, fired with 
love of country and ardour for reform, 
stepped upon the scene in 1812, as an 
elected representative in the Assembly. 


Sir James Craig, a man trained to a 
purely military career, was then gover- 
nor, and he ruled with an iron hand with- 
out even the redeeming feature of a velvet 
glove. The subject of taxation became a 
bitter dispute between this soldier-gover- 
nor and his hand-picked council on the 
one hand, and the Legislative Assembly 
on the other. Papineau’s ringing voice 
was raised in the Assembly, and in no 
equivocal terms, in denunciation of the 
Governor and his Council. A newspaper, 
“Le Canadien,” sponsored by young, lib- 
eral Canadians, sprang into being, and 
Papineau contributed articles glowing 
with brimstone and sulphur, and_ thus 
came into his first violent contact with 
the Governor. The paper was soon sup- 
pressed and its editors thrown into prison. 
The arbitrary character of the Governor, 
and the churlishness of the Council with 
its eagerness to thwart the actions of the 
Assembly, produced in the latter body a 
degree of irritation and an exasperated 
frame of mind that betrayed its members 
into actions which calm reflection would 
have made them avoid. With a man like 
Papineau, intelligent, proud, and con- 
scious of his own latent strength, there 
could be but one result. Despite all ef- 
forts to maintain his self-control under 
incessant pressure of unremedied abuses, 


-his sense of irritation grew daily stronger, 


until at length, losing his sense of moder- 
ation and proportion, he refused offers of 
concessions which at the outset were 
deemed acceptable. 

From 1815 to 1820, young Papineau 
was Speaker of the lower house, and these 
five years were the only composed ones 
in his otherwise feverish and. colorful 
career. It was during these years that he 
made a thorough study of constitutional 
Jaw, and there was born in him a deep 
appreciation of the goodness of the prin- 
ciples of the British parliamentary and 


ae 


constitutional system. Throughout the 
remainder of his life, he held these prin- 
ciples in high esteem and kept before him 
their realization in full, for his people of 
Lower Canada. 


In 1821 came Lord Dalhousie, as Gov- 
ernor; a man of distinction and taste and 
high intellectual culture. Unfortunately, 
he fell under the malign influence of the 
coterie which reigned in Chateau St. 
Louis, and the fine intentions of sym- 
pathy and conciliation, which he brought 
with him from Westminster were replac- 
ed by a deep-seated antipathy for the 
liberal-minded, young French-Canadians 
with whom he had to deal. Papineau 
clashed with this new Governor on the 
first day of the new legislature, when he 
demanded that the budget be voted item 
by item, instead of in toto, as had been 
requested by the Governor. Scores of 
abuses were evident, and the Assembly, in 
most definite terms, insisted upon re- 
forms. By this time, Papineau had be- 
come the unquestioned leader of the As- 
sembly and of the people. To force the 
Governor’s hand, Papineau led the 
Assembly to refuse the vote of necessary 
supplies. The Governor and Council 
countered by providing for their civil- 
list from public revenues which they col- 
lected and controlled, without reference to 
the Assembly. 


Year after year, this tragedy of errors 
was repeated. The Governor and Coun- 
cil grew more antagonistic, the Assembly 
more inflamed, the people more sullen. 
Storm clouds appeared more dark and 
ominous, as deep in the hearts of Cana- 
dians there burned a hateful fire of resent- 
ment. A monster petition, calling for re- 
forms, was circulated, to be laid before the 
throne, and when the question arose as to 
who should present the document in Lon- 
don, the same name fell from every lip: 
“Papineau!” At this date, 1822, Papineau 
had attained the apex of his power as 
leader of the liberal party in Lower Can- 
ada. His influence held undisputed sway. 
Not only did the common people look up- 
on him as their champion and leader, but 
he also enjoyed the unqualified support 
of the clergy, the merchants and_ the 
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French aristocracy of his province. Lib- 
eral-minded English Canadians residing 
in Montreal and Quebec also looked upon 
him as the man of the hour. 

In London, Papineau created a most 
favorable impression. His culture and 
ease and grace of manner insured him a 
cordial welcome at Downing Street. His 
interviews with the ministry had every 
indication of being successful, and he re- 
turned to Canada in high hopes of seeing 
the long-awaited reforms realized. 

The mission was apparently in vain, 
however, for it was not until eighteen 
years later that London bestirred itself to 
grant political justice to Canada. And not 
then until the dragon of civil war had 
raised its head, and the blood of patriots 
stained the white snow of Quebec. The 
thwarting of his ambitions, the dashing 
of his hopes, roused Papineau to a passion 
of rage against the oppressors of the 


people whose liberties he prized so 
dearly. His utterances became more 


violent, more threatening; his counsel less 
sound. In time, his followers became 
whipped into a paroxysm of fury, and 
despite his efforts to restrain the tide, the 
flood-gates burst open, and the country 
was involved in the brief, but horrible, 
Rebellion of 1837. The details of this 
bloody episode in Canada’s history are 
best left unrepeated. Papineau, broken- 
hearted, was forced to flee. He retired 
to Ifrance for some years, but was later 
allowed to return to his dearly beloved 
Canada, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in comparative obscurity. 

Papineau’s career is divisible into two 
parts, very differently filled, and the er- 
rors of one should not be allowed to 
efface the merits of the other. In 1822, 
Papineau was a man who embodied and 
voiced all the aspirations and ideals of 
the French-Canadian people, at a time 
when their national existence was in im- 
minent peril. It was in truth the voice 
of his country which burst forth in his 
fierce denunciations of the conspiracies 
hatched against the liberties of his people. 
From 1820 to 1883, he stood forth the 
grandest figure of our history. His life 
was a glory purchased by endless sacri- 
fices. Let us remember him go. 
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IBSEN 


By J. D. Cornwa tt. 


Dramatic circles the world over are talk- 
ing, playing, thinking “Ibsen.” Since the 
day of the “centenary, March 20th last, 
there has been hardly a periodical that 
has not made some mention of this master- 
builder of modern drama. His life has 
been reviewed, anecdotes rehearsed, at- 
tempts made to analyze and interpret his 
work. 

Almost fifty vears have passed since 
A Doll’s House was written. The world 
has had time to weigh its judgment; it 
has ceased to throw mud at its hero and 
has turned to gilding him. Of the early 
plays, The Vikings at Helgeland is being 
presented at the Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago, with clairlux effects; 
and his last play, When We Dead 
Awaken, is perhaps to be presented at 
Piscator’s Theatre in Berlin with a con- 
veyor-belt stage, by which scenery comes 
off and and on while the play is in pro- 
gress. How Henrik Ibsen himself would 
have regarded these innovations one can 
only guess. It is more than probable that 
he would have pronounced them interest- 
ing, but not at all necessary. 


Ibsen’s dramas are not spectacles; 
many of them are not primarily theatrical. 
All the tinselled trappings of the eigh- 
teenth century drama Ibsen discarded. I 
say all: there are certain fundamental con- 
ventions of the theatre, bound up with the 
physical limitations of the stage, which 
he could not escape. The convention of 
the absent fourth wall is insurmountable. 
Again, good stage dialogue can never be 
the same as every-day speech.  Ibsen’s 
dialogue seems extremely natural, but we 
must realize that no one speaks in a bril- 
lant, condensed, lucid manner in every- 
day life. These conventions are funda- 
mental. 


Ibsen continually fought, and at last 
overcame, affectation. Affectation is still 
found in the works of the minor dramat- 
ists, but serious, catholic drama has been 
emancipated. No longer do we have—to 


-Ibsen is a 


use Bernard Shaw’s words—“a handsome 
leading man chasing a beauteous leading 
lady round the stage with threats, ob- 
viously not feasible, of immediate rapine,” 
but “stories of lives, discussion of con- 
duct, unveiling of motives .... in short, 
ilumination of life.” Ibsen, like the 
Greeks, “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.” He was a seer, in the full sense 
of the term. 


We need not rehearse the details of 
Ibsen’s life, interesting as they are. It 
is necessary, however, to note one phase 
of his life, in order rightly to understand 
his work. After six unhappy years at 
Bergen, the ‘crisis of Ibsen’s life, he left 
Norway and travelled through Europe, 
chiefly in Italy and Germany. His bit- 
terness at the stupid compromises and 
half-hearted attitude of his countrymen 
in the political crisis of 1863 was intense. 
Its reflection is seen in that powerful 
poem Brand, flung back at his coun- 
trymen from Italy. His travels in Berlin, 
Dresden and Rome gave him a broad out- 
look on Ife that perhaps never would 
have come to him in Christiania. But in 
spite of his bitterness toward his own 


. country, Ibsen never lost his sense of na- 


tionalism. It is this mixture of cosmo- 
politanism and nationalism, neither in ex- 
cess, which goes far to make the Ibsen 
world what it is. 


It has been the opinion of many that 
moralist, a “dramatist- 
preacher,” whose whole purpose is to foist 
his social ideas upon the public through 
the medium of the drama. Such a con- 
ception of Ibsen’s work appears incorrect 
to the unprejudiced student. Ibsen, 
though once an apprentice to an apothe- 
cary of Grimstad, never thereafter made 
sugar-coated pills of any description. His 
great plays do not “deal with,” but rather 
reveal, those problems which harass so- 
ciety. Ibsen never attempts to recom- 
eee a panacea for human failings. He 

yas too interested in the struggle ‘ot life 
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itself. It is enough to quote his own 
words: “I have been more poet and less 
social philosopher than people generally 
seem inclined to think.” 

There are very few dramatists who 
never “play to the gallery.” Ibsen wrote 
from the heart, with no eye upon the 
public and what it thinks it wants. On 
this account he suffered the worst con- 
tumely that any dramatist has had to 
bear. Critics ransacked their vocabularies 
for new terms of abuse. But Ibsen’s high 
courage did not waver. He was but con- 
firmed in his ideals. What was harder to 
bear than the criticism was the repeated 
attempst to mutilate his plays. When 
A Doll’s House was first presented in 
Germany, in which country Ibsen had no 
copyright, a “happy ending” was made 


for the play. In desperation, he wrote an 
alternative ending himself. He preferred, 
as he said, “to commit the outrage him- 
self.” When Ghosts awoke Europe, for 
once the English genius for compromise 
failed to follow the German example; 
the play was banned outright. But today 
tribute is being laid at the Ibsen shrine. 

A real biography of Ibsen has yet to 
be written; perhaps it never will be. In 
Brand we occasionally catch a glimpse of 
Ibsen the man—in his best moments he 
confessed he was Brand—uncompromis- 
ing, courageous, driven by unattainable 
ideals, a man whose watchword was “All 
or Naught.” A giant among men _ he 
was, with infinite tenderness for human- 
ity gleaming through the stern rigour of 
his revealed truth. 


WALKING AT NIGHT. 
By Groraina H. THomson. 


The moon regards me as I pass 

And sweeps her light across the grass, 

But yonder where the shadows mass, 
Her beams have failed to spy 

The little birds with broken wings, 

The tiny, fragile, creeping things, 

That, wounded by Life’s buffetings, 
Have crawled away to die. 


I breathe the languid summer air; 

A hundred per fumes linger there; 

The moon-lit world is very fair— 
But through the close-drawn blinds 

Of houses that I pass, I know 

That sorrow lurks, and human woe, 

And broken bodies stricken low, 


And weary, 


groping minds. 


If I had healing in my hand, 

I think P’d wander through the land 

And banish pain at my command, 
And heal the bruised reeds. 


“God’s 


in his heaven,” 


one has said, 


And aching hearts where hope is dead 
But little creatures sore bestead, 
May wonder if he heeds. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PIONEER MOVES ON 


FEW public men of Alberta have been so universally esteemed as Dr. Tory. Speakers 
at the graduation exercises praised highly his twenty years labor in Alberta; and 
the press and provincial leaders have pointed with respect and admiration to the 
animated monument by which he will be remembered. It would be nearly trite, 
therefore, to repeat here a list of his achievements. 


But theve is an aspect of Dr. Tory’s work which should be taken into considera- 
tion in any estimate of him. Premier Brownlee touched on it in the Convocation 
Address when he referred to the fact that it is the spirit ofa man which creates a 
human institution. Each of us has in mind the expression, the gesture, the small in- 
cident which endears Dr. Tory to us. But these are things ofa private nature. There 
is a broader aspect of his personality which has expressed itself in the things he has 
done. Dr. Tory is a pioneer. 


A pioneer is anyone who goes ahead to prepare the way. In each of the problems 
Dr. Tory has attempted he has had to clear his lot and build a road for others to 
follow. In the erection of the University of Alberta, the figure may be taken liter, 
ally; Dr. Tory drained a swamp to build a school for scholarship and research. At 
the end of the war, the pioneer was chosen to organize the Khaki University. When 
the federal government faced unsolved problems’in the economics of Canadian Agri- 
culture,—again the pioneer. 


The pioneer treks out beyond. As life catches up with him and brings with it 
the ease of inaction, the pioneer gathers together his belongings and moyes on. Again 
he clears and digs and builds for. settlement, only to move again just as he reaps the 
first fruits of his. labor. So it was hardly to be expected that. Dr. Tory would be con- 
tent when he found himself surrounded by the things he had created. It was not 
enough to look on his work and find it was good; joy to him is in doing, not in hav- 
ing. “He has gone out beyond, therefore, having seen a vision of a new creation. 


He is a Chapdelaine in the Canadian world of education and research. The Chap- 
delaines never go back, always forward into difficulties. One little mannerism of Dr, 
Tory’s illustrates, I think, this rugged determination. When he gives a public ad- 
dress he moves his body firmly on both feet,—not shifting from one foot to another 
as if embarrassed by his ideas, but rather, moving as if to establish himself firmly, 
to provide a footing for the launching of that tremendous force of energy that con- 
quers man and nature. In this he seems to exemplify the Canadian type. The men 
of this type have been called, happily, the Makers of Canada. 


RAISING UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS BY THE USE OF 
CAPACITY TESTS 


HE tremendous increase in the number of men and women seeking entrance to uni- 
versities of this continent is materially changing the conception that opportunities 
for education should be equal to all people. The problem is given current signific- 
ance by a recent bulletin from the Columbia Univer we Law School. In New York 
City the number of law students has increased from 2,705 in 1916, to 10,470 in 1928. 
The bulletin points out that the latter number certainly includes a large percentage 
of men who are unfit for the work they are attempting. This unfitness means a large 
economic loss to the administrative authorities and a loss of time to those who are 
attempting work they cannot do. 
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In the University of Alberta a solution of the problem of the unfit is attempted 
by excluding failures during the first year. In regard to this method the Columbia 
bulletin cous “To permit these men thus to waste a year of their lives is not only 
unfortunate for them, but their presence in the school seriously interferes with the 
work of more capable students.” It might also be added that exclusion from the 
university after having begun their studies is likely to induce in students a serious 
condition of “funk” which may materially /hamper their progress in further work 
they may attempt outside the ‘university. 


To cope with the problem, “Columbia University Law School will, beginning 
with the academic year 1928-29, limit its student body to a selected group who are 
duly qualified to comply with the standards of the school. It is not proposed to 
change the rule that only college graduates are eligible for admission, but all candi- 
dates will be required to take a capacity test in addition to submitting transcripts of 
their college records. Only those candidates will be admitted who give promise of 
doing thoroughly efficient work.” 


The Freshman Committee of the University of Alberta have been using capacity 
tests for some years in order to help decide as to a student’s fitness to continue uni- 
versity work. The capacity tests have received severe criticism from people outside 
the University, from the students themselves, and peculiarly enough, from some of 
the members of the faculty of the University. But recent reports by Dr. Lazerte, of 
the Freshman Committee, who has been administering the tests lately, are of such a 
convincing nature that doubters are being converted ‘eradually into believers. The 
testimony of Columbia University adds further weight to the value of capacity tests: 
“The Law Faculty is convinced, after much study and experimentation, that a man 
with a poor college record who also makes a low score on a capacity test, is almost 
certain to fail in a law school.” This statement is sufficiently conservative to satisfy 
the most hardened unbeliever, yet it is basked by such evidence that capacity tests 
are to be introduced as part of the material for entrance requirements in Columbia 
University. 


If the administrative authorities of the University of Alberta were to use their 
capacity tests for selection rather than rejection of students, it seems probable that 
both staff and students would be relieved of considerable worry. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


“The tumult and the shouting dies” Medicine and Agriculture, proud fathers 


might well have been written the day af- 
ter Convocation, for the silence of the 
halls is almost startling. To sit down, 
pen in hand, is a pleasant change after 
the last few rectlees weeks—but that very 
bustle unfits one for presenting a well- 


rounded description of happenings since 
March. 


Undoubtedly the banquet deserves first 
mention. About three hundred people, 
representative of widely separated locali- 
ties and many walks of life, sat down in 
Athabaska Hall on the evening of May 
14th. Graduands in Arts, Law, Science, 


and mothers, alumni ancient and modern 
and members of the staff mingled freely 
(below the salt), while above it sat His 
Honour, the Chief Justice, the Minister 
of Education, the President and_ their 
ladies. The Council felt particularly 
happy in the knowledge that with the 
generous aid of the Board of Governors, 
the members of Class “28 attended as 
guests this year, thereby wiping out the 
anomalous situation of previous years. 


The dominant note of the speakers, 
apart from Dr. Tory, was that of deep 
regret at his impending departure to be- 
come Chairman of the National Research 
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Council at Ottawa. In his presidential 
remarks the toastmaster, Mr. A. E. Otte- 
well, announced that the scholarship fund 
already established would be increased as 
rapidly as possible and would be called 
the Henry Marshall Tory Foundation. 
This statement evoked the remark from 
Dr. Tory that no other memento would 
have pleased him so much. I wish I 
could pass on to you the thrill of those 


i. golden moments—Jack Marshall on his 


chair calling for “Varsity” when the Pre- 
sident rose, Dr. Tory’s evident pleasure in 
acknowledging our “gift,” and the echo 
of the familiar walls to “He’s a jolly good 
fellow” at the close. 

‘Following the toasts the History Club 
Players delighted us with “Two Gentle- 
men of Soho.” This clever representation 
of night club life in London a la Shake- 
speare brought down the house, and de- 
monstrated the no mean histrionic ability 
of the cast, all but two of whom were 
alumni. 

* * * 

Convocation Day was too warm for 
comfort, but a crowded hall sat or stood 
through the long afternoon. President 
Tory gave a brief but illuminating history 
of the University instead of the usual 
statistical report. Premier Brownlee, who 
delivered the address, was first presented 
by Dr. Tory for the degree of LL.D. Chief 
Justice Harvey then proposed the name of 
Dr. Tory for the same degree. So that 
although we lose a president we gain a 
most distinguished alumnus! 

About 150 new alumni entered the fold 
and some 40 who were already members 
received a second (or third) degree. It 
was good to see those old war-horses Sid 
Bainbridge, Stuart Jaffary, Wilf Wees, 
H. ©. Newland, E. L. Whittaker and 
Donald Currie mounting the platform. 

* * * 

On May 5th about 23 (!) members 
gathered in the dining room of the Cor- 
ona Hotel for the annual meeting. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. A. B. Harvey 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Otte- 
well and Mrs. Kane. Reports from the 
President, the Treasurer and the Business 
Manager of Zhe Trail were presented, 


showing a healthy credit balance and 
splendid prospects for the future. As no 
final financial statement can be pre- 
sented until after May 31st, it is not 
deemed advisable to present a detailed in- 
terim report at the present time. Election 
results were next announced as follows: 

President: A. B. Harvey, ’19. 

First Vice-President: Miss Helen Mc- 
Queen, 26. 

Second Vice-President: W. B. Herbert, 
23. and °26. 

Third Vice-President: K. C. MacKen- 
zie, 27. 

Secretary: G. B. Taylor, ’23 and 725. 

Treasurer: I’. J. Newson, ’24 and 726. 

Mr. Wees, Editor of The Trail, made a 
valiant attempt to explain his editorial 
policy, but the gods in the shape of a 
coal-truck just outside the window effec- 
tively squashed him. (It would take 
more noise than twenty trucks could make 
to prevent Mr. Wees’s work from speaking 
for itself, in the opinion of this alumnus.) 
The meeting discussed possible courses of 
action in connection with Dr. Tory’s de- 
parture and supported the suggestion 
that the scholarship fund be built up as 
rapidly as possible and, with the Presi- 
dent’s permission, be given his name. 

* ae * 


Just a word with respect to the amend- 
ments to the Constitution recently voted 
upon. These were both carried (of nearly 
300 ballots sent out only 45 were return- 
ed!), hence the Council will now hold 
office from July 1st to June 30th, and a 
life membership will cost $50. 

* * * 

Now for a few personal items: In the 
crowd at the banquet were noticed these 
out of town alumni: Walter Herbert, 28, 
26; Bert Rudd, 23, 25; Ken MacKenzie, 
27, and Sid Bainbridge, °21, ’23, 28, while 
L.L. Churchill would have been there had 
there been room. Congratulations are be- 
ing extended to these members of the staff 
who have been appointed or promoted: 
A. F. Ottewell, 12, 715, becomes Registrar, 
J. T. Jones, ’22, 26, becomes Assistant 
Professor of English, Alan Galbraith, °28, 
becomes an Instructor in Mathematics, 
R. D. Sinclair, 18, becomes an Associate 
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Professor of Animal Husbandry, Dr. A. 
f. Lazerte, ‘25, 27, becomes Associate 
Professor of Psychology, 2. 7. Webb, 721 
and 722, becomes Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, A. W. Matthews, ’21 
and °26, becomes Assistant Professor of 
Pharmacy and Materia. Medica, L. ZH. 
Nichols, °25, becomes Assistant Professor 
of Physics, S. Vielson, ’22 and ’24, becomes 
Assistant Professor of Law, 7’. 7. Mather, 
22 and °25, becomes Assistant Professor of 
Soil Research, A. S. Ward, 21 and 26, 
becomes Lecturer in Soils, and Dr. W. F. 
Gillespie, 14 and ’21, becomes Lecturer in 
Clinical Surgery. Dr. G. B. Sanford, 720, 
comes to take charge of the Dominion 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology, which 
will be accommodated in the new labora- 
tory soon to be built at the University. 
It is of interest to note that Dr. D. F. 
Pegrum, °22, *24, is listed as Special Lec- 
turer in History and Political Economy at 
the 1928 Summer School. 

Lester S. Glass, 26, writes from the 
Sun Buildings, Bristol, England: “At the 
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present time I am just finishing up a two 
months’ stretch in Glasgow, and have 
visited just about every place of interest 
on the West Coast of this island as well 
as the Land of the Shamrock.” Silver 
Dowding, °23, °24, is to be congratulated 
on winning the Travelling Scholarship of 
the Federation of University Women in 
Canada. She will study at University 
College, London, England. Alex. Cook, 
20, is spending the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; his address is Apt. 1, 
1124 Kast 56th St. Walter 1. Draper, 18, 
writes from 43 Atlas Ave., Toronto (10), 
sending “regards to all my old friends 
at the U. of A.” His progress is reported 
slow after a recent illness, but it is to be 
hoped that it will be sure. A. Valentine 
Baldwin, °25, writes to say that he is now 
to be found at 147 Hyde Park Ave., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. W. A. Deeprose, ’26, sends his 
ballot from Morrin, Alberta, and /. 2. P. 
Copeland, °22, from 73847 25th St. S.E., 
Calgary. Dune. McNeill, °25, asks that 
The Trail be sent clo The Law Dept., 
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rere Montrealis Old-tiners! will doe) PE ee eed 
sorry to hear that the Rev. D. M. Thom- 

son, 265 Church Ave. , Winnipeg, has been BONDS INSURANCE 
incapacitated for a number of years bee a 

nervous breakdown. &. 7. Hollies, BO hauey iE BOS Si 


"21, says: “We are busy getting ease 
for our long drive to Vancouver (from 
Los Angeles) ... we expect to be back in 
Canada by May Ist. 2. 8S. Meck itrick’s 


(20) address is 1443 W ssth Place, Los | FT, MI, EB, EVANS 


Angeles.” The address on Bob’s re : 

go4 E73 St., Los Angeles. Friends o 

Mrs. I. Oestrich (nee Edna Thorp, 719), &Z COMPANY 
Manola, Alta., will be sorry to hear of the 

death of her husband in April of this vear. FINANCIAL AGENTS 
Dr. J. B. Collip, D.Sc. ’24, M.D. ’26, has SDA CESS 

left for Montreal to take charge of the De- ~ 

partment of Biochemistry in McGill Uni- a 

versity. 

BV. Bell, °25, is with the Sinelair 
Corporation in South America. His ad. 
dress: clo Apure-Venezuela Petroleum 
Corp:, Calle del Sol 206, Valencia, C.P.R. BLDG. Edmonton, Alta. 
Venezuela. 

Rev. A. Rehwinkel, °16, °18, °19,~1s 2115—-PHONES—4212 
moving to Winfield, Kansas, to take 
charge of St. John’s College there. 

C.D. Reid, ’23 and 724, of 25A Shaler 
Lane, Cambridge, Mass, says: “Some of 
the subscribers to 7 he Trail seemed to fa- 
vor making: it more literary. May I be M D E R M I D 
put on record as being opposed to any CG 
change of this sort. Most of us use The : 

Trail as a means of keeping in touch with STU D I 6) S 
acquaintances and not to air the latest ; 

scientific progress. There are more than LIMITED 

enough journals for this latter purpose. 

_ I seem to be the only U. of A. sur- 
vivor at Harvard. How about some re- Jos. L. Tyrrell, Manager 
inforcements !” 

' Alice Gratz, ’26, is a dietitian in New 
York City. Her address is 130 E 57 St. 

Marjorie Sherlock, °26, writes from ARTISTS 

Devonshire as follows: “An Australian 


friend and I have been down here for the ENGRAVERS 


past month—ostensibly reading Anglo- 
Saxon, but in reality taking in all the PHOTOGRAPHERS 
drives and sights of the ‘Garden of Eng- 
land.” Term “begins on April 27, so after 
ten days in London we are retur ning to 
Oxford—and work.” Her address is St. 10133 101ee Sto Edent 
Hugh’s College, Oxford. Ban BA44 Genainah 
Clark Gordon, 7°22, says he is “just 
plugging along” with the Gillespie Grain 
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Co., at Gibbons, Alta. 

S. C. Ratcliffe, 18, is extremely de- 
lighted with his post of Professor of 
Sociology at Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois. He remarks, “This 
city of about 30,000 claims to have more 
of its students studying music than any 
other community of its size in America. 

. I am to put into the hands of a pub- 
lisher in June a “Manual in Rural Com- 
munity Problems” which I developed with 
a colleague.” 

Anton J. Bures, ’24, has been employed 
at Regina by the Saskatchewan Co-Oper- 
ative Wheat Producers for the past year 
in the Publicity Dept. Glen McClung, 725, 


has also been a member of this depart- 
ment since the beginning of the year. The 
first-named says: “Sid Stephens, 25, is 
with the Saskatchewan Life Insurance Co. 
in the Accountancy Department. Betty 
Andrews, °24, has been for some time in 
charge of the Open Shelf Library in the 
Parliament Buildings here. My present 
address is 2105 Rae St.” 

Dr. J. W. McKinney, 17, writes from 
112 Spring St., Berlin, N.H., U.S.A., in 
part as follows: “I am now employed by 
the Brown Co. (pulp and paper), and 
find my work quite interesting. Life here 
is more agreeable than in the vicinity of 
New York, so I shall probably stay until 
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the Bee uty for returning to Canada 
comes along... . The new editorial policy 
of The Trail seems successful thus far.” 

The writer has now a great deal more 
respect for Chinese postal methods than 
formerly. <A letter addressed to Rev. 
Palmer Anderson, Sinyangchow, China, 
with only a 2c stamp on it (by mistake), 
was forwarded to Hankow, from there 
returned to the D.L.P.O. at Ottawa, and 
thence back to the University bearing at- 
tached to its front an apparent laundry 
ticket and to its back a notice of postage 
due, 15¢ paid by some kindly person. One 
other thing not yet explained was that the 
front of the letter bore the legend, “The 
Seminary, Como and Pierce, St. Paul, 
Minnesota.” 

Another letter which had an interest- 
ing journey was addressed to Dr. Roger 
Hibbard, Betize, British Honduras, and 
came back ev entually marked “Not known. 
Buy British Goods and get the best.” 

Miss S. M. G. Duff, 723, now repre- 
sents an Edmonton legal firm at Barr- 
head, Alberta. 

Mrs. K. M. Roger (nee Irma Raver), 
23, says: “... 2800 10th St. N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C., is our new address, where 
The Trail will be gladly received.” J/rs. 
L. Coursier (nee Geraldine Duclos), *23, 
writes from Wainwright, Alberta: “In 
many cases Zhe 7’rail is our only link with 
good old Varsity, and we cer tainly 
wouldn’t want to lose that connection.” 
C. EL. White, 27, is on the staff of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., 
and is stationed at the Kimberley concen- 
trator; his address is Kimberley, B.C. 
Life is very eventful, at least to D. R. 
Michener, of Arts 20. In the first year 
and a half he entered a new business part- 
nership, acquired a wife and became the 
slave of a baby daughter. The firm is 
Lang & Michener, of 347 Bay St., Tor- 
onto, Barristers, etc.; the wife was Norah 
Willis, a oraduate of the University of 
B.C.; the baby has no affiliations except 
with the bottle! 

Beatrice Buckley, ’25, writes most. in- 
formingly from Milo, Alberta: “I am still 
teaching high school. # thel Cobb, 726, is 
teaching at Macleod. R. J. Brewer, °26, 
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is principal of the Gleichen High School. 
Homer, 24, and dvs. Labourveau (nee 
Ardis Gain), 22, are living in Lethbridge, 
but expect to move nearer Edmonton 
shortly—‘nearer to God’s country,’ as 
Ardis stated it.. Cedric Edwards, °28, 
Lorne Good, *22, and Olive Haw, 25, are 
in Lethbridge, the last two teaching 
school. Eva Jagoe, ’26, is still teaching at 
Didsbury, Grace Atkinson, 726, and Pau- 
line Cain, 22, in the Olds High School. 
Flo Moffatt, 24, can be found at 162 
Angell St., Providence, R.I., U.S.A. She 
is still connected with the John Hayes 
Library of the Brown University. Dr. 
Roy Anderson, ’21, and Mrs. Anderson 
(nee Myrtle J Morrow), 25, are living at 
Smoky Lake, Alberta, where he has char ge 
of the George McDougall Hospital. Char- 
lie Yauch, ’24, Rose Clutton, ’26, and Ken 
MacKenzie, ’27, are on the staff of the 
Olds School of Agriculture.” Another 
model alumna! 


A. B. Jackson, *23, writes from Chap- 
man Camp, B.C.: “It might be of interest 
to alumni to learn that W. Z. McDonald, 
23, has~ taken a prospecting “party to 
Nigeria, Africa, in search for tin ore de- 
posits. He is going as an employee of 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co.” C.K. Sohns, 725, of the Division oe 
Bacteriology, Central Exptl. Farm, Otta- 
Wa, Says “What spare time our young 
daughter ‘allows us is mostly spent in pur- 
suit of French, which comes in rather 
handy down here. Have been lucky in see- 
ing S. Barnes, 21, L. B. Thomson, 15 § 
i’. C. Stacey, ’25, 27, and Dr. R. Newton 
since the new year. We often wish we 
could see the old place and the old gang 
again.” Lev. Roy C. Paylor, “21, is sta- 
ae at Hillcrest, Alberta, in charge of 

the United Church there. Zovrine A. Torn 
gersen, 26, is teaching at Kinsella, Alta. 
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CONVOCATION, 1928. 

Tt is with an humble and a contrite 
heart that the present writer undertakes 
to collect and render intelligible his im- 
pressions of our Highteenth Annual Con- 
vocation. It has been his misfortune not 
to have seen hitherto a convocation cere- 
mony. The misfortune, however, has its 
compensation. The whole ceremony ap- 
peared so vivid, so impressive that the re- 
collection of it shall remain for many a 
day. 

Such a turmoil of graduands, gradu- 
ates, professors and spectators! The rustle 
of innumerable gowns and the fluttering 
of dainty white dresses, a glimpse of a 
rose-bud corsage, and a fair, slim, pallid 
and perspiring youth—‘How does one 
carry the hood?”; a hopefully helpful 
professor doing his best to marshall the 
AEDAY the last minute arriv al—“Oh, my 
dear! I—oh, where do I go?” and finally 
the procession was under way. 

The scoffer who remains to pray is 
all too often an airy fiction. Your pres- 
ent writer must confess that he was touch- 
ed with a certain uneasiness before the 
ceremony. He feared, it is true, that he 
might soon be tempted to quote Faulcon- 
bridge: 

Zounds, I was never so bethumped with 


words 
Since first I called my brother’s father 
dad. 
Seoffers before him have fulminated 


against the “hokum and bunk” which, 
they say, undergraduates are too often 
forced to endure from well-meaning 
aphoristically-minded gentlemen. Need I 
say that he must be an incorrigible scoffer 
indeed who would lift his voice in criti- 
cism of the recent Convocation. 

The circumstances were unusual. The 
ceremony concluded Dr. Tory’s twentieth 
year of office as president of the Uni- 
versity. The story of the growth of the 
University since its inception in 1908 is 
too well-known to need repetition here. 
The outstanding facts of Dr. Tory’s ad- 
ministration for the past two decades are 
almost as well known. What is too often 
forgotten is the influence which the char- 
acter of one man, a character of sincerity, 
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integrity and strength, may have in the 
moulding of a new university. We who 
seem to lack all but the merest beginning 
of a “tradition” may be truly thankful 
that such beginning has been colored— 
nay, created—by such a man. 


After the invocation by Rev. Brother 
Rogatian, President Tory rose to deliver 
the Annual Report. It took the form of 
a cursory review of the whole life of the 
University. He spoke of the three periods, 


the periods of organization, the world war 


and the present expansion. He spoke of 
the early problems which confronted him- 
self and his few early co-workers. A fixed 
standard of matriculation had to be found 
and enforced, a properly trained staff, 
cosmopolitan in its nature, had to be 
assembled, assurance of freedom from 
political control was imperative. Solution 
has been found for all these, and many 
other problems. The University of Al- 
berta was not allowed to become a small 
provincial college, only one degree re- 


moved from high school, but has grown 
into an institution well worthy of its 
place among the great standard universi- 
ties of this continent. It is noteworthy, 
as Dr. Tory pointed out, that although 
new, and in a sparsely settled country, the 
University of Alberta operates on less per 
capita than any other university in 
America. Dr. Tory made only casual 
mention of his work with the Khaki Uni- 
versity movement, in connection with 
which he gave so much of his time and 
energy. After the war very rapid pro- 
gress has been made in expansion of all 
departments. The research departments 
of the University are becoming more 
widely known every year. This has been 
Dr. Tory’s special field of endeavour. 


Following Dr. Tory’s address came the 
presentation of prizes and diplomas, amid 
much suppressed excitement among the 
candidates of the gentler sex. There was 
nothing of “inexplicable dumb-show and 
noise” about the admission ceremony; 
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rather, to the unsophisticated observer, 
something peculiarly fitting to see the 
candidates kneel for admission.. The 
achievement of a university degree is no 
small matter, yet having achieved, the 
final gesture is one of humility. They, 
the graduates, are not dismissed, but ad- 
mitted to the academic fellowship. Such 
words and gestures may be only forms and 
symbols, yet there is a wealth of meaning 
in them for those who can and will see. 
They tempt one to misquote the old Latin 
dictum: “Nos vivaturi salutamus.” 


The Honourable Mr. Brownlee deliv- 
ered the Convocation address. His mess- 
age was direct and to the point, and deliv- 
ered with vigour and sincerity. Gleanings 
from his own college and post-graduate 
days, illuminated by long experience in 
public life, constituted the first part of his 
address. He passed on to speak of the 
two-fold relation of student and state; 
the advantages received by the student, 
and his obligations in return to the state. 
One of the student’s first duties is to 
make of himself a good citizent. When 
the individual parts are sound, the whole 
is bound to be likewise. Scholarship 


must not be lifeless, but productive; truth 


in all its phases must be the ideal of the 
scholar; the principles of integrity, sin- 
cerity and honesty must be ever in his 
mind. 

Upon the close of his address there was 
conferred upon Mr. Brownlee the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 

One picture will remain vivid in the 
mind of the writer long after the rest has 
faded. It is that of three gray-haired, 
long-robed gentlemen standing before the 
assembly of professors, graduates and 
spectators, in a fine fellowship of aca- 
demic achievement, while on one of their 
number, Dr. Henry Marshall Tory, was 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Chief Justice Harvey spoke 
warmly and with deep personal conviction 
of the work of Dr. Tory during the past 
twenty years. As the retiring president 


shook hands with Chancellor Rutherford 
and crossed the stage to add his signature 
to those of the Honourary Doctors, stu- 
dents, staff and spectators applauded at 
length this final gesture of goodwill, 
withal a remarkable experience, the 
memory of which I would “not willingly 
let die.” 
J. D. Cornwa tt, 728. 


Marriages, Births and Obituary 


MARRIAGES 


(Notices of Marriages, Births and Obituary Notices 
should be sent to Greta Simpson, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton.) 


FLACK—OLDHAM—At Atchison, Kansas, on 
May 24, 1928, Zelma Ione, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Oldham, to Charles 
Ruthven Flack, B.A. ’24. Mr. and Mrs. 
Flack have made their home at 524 Divi- 
sion Street, Atchison, Kansas. 


BRINE—GOLD—At Edmonton, Alberta, on 
June 6, 1928, Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Gold, to Charles Alexander 
Brine, of Edmonton. 

ROSENTHAL—LAFLECHE—At Edmonton, 
on May 11, 1928, Helen (LL.B. ’28), only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. LaFleche, 
to Raymond Rosenthal, of Regina. 

CRAWFORD—ROBERTS — Saturday, May 
19, 1928, Margaret Myfanwy Roberts, 
B.A. 727, Stettler, to Hugh Wilfred Craw- 
ford, B.A., Medicine Hat. 

GENTLEMAN — JAMIESON — At Rodono 
Farm, Alix, on March 21, 1928, by Rev. 
D. E. Cameron, Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Dorothy, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Jamieson, to Wm. Donald 
(“Bill”) Gentleman (Ag. ’25). : 


BIRTHS 


ASPLUND—Born to Mr. and Mrs. C. O. 
Asplund (B.S.A. ’26), a son, Russel Owen, 
on May 5, 1928. | 

TEMPLETON — To Mr. and Mrs. John 
Templeton (née Helen Roscoe ’22), a son, 
William Roscoe, at the Royal Alex. Hos- 
pital, on April 10, 1928, 


OBITUARY 


BECK—In Providence Hospital, Seattle, on 
Monday, May 14, 1928, Hon. N. D. Beck. 
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PEMBINA HALL LIBRARY 


For many years the students in Pem- 
bina Hall have dreamed of a library of 
their own. Last fall the dream was ful- 
filled. One of the meetings of the 
Women’s University Club of Edmonton 
was held in Pembina Hall and took the 
form of a book shower. About one hun- 
dred books were donated by members of 
the Women’s University Club and of the 
Blue Stocking Club. 


Early this year the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club, hoping to interest more students 
in the Library, and to stimulate the 
growth of talent, offered a prize of $25.00 
for the best design submitted by a woman 
student of the University for a book plate 
for the Pembina Hall Library. This com- 
petition was won by Miss Marion Massie, 
a junior, in the University. Miss Massie 
is taking architecture and her work shows 
much promise. 
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_THE ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE 
| FIRST CONVOCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
OCT. 6th, 1908, BY 
H. M. TORY 


Mr. Chancellor, Members of Convoca- 
| tion, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with a profound sense of responsi- 
bility that I come before you today for 
_ the first time in my capacity as president 
of your university. Positions of great re- 
sponsibility and opportunity come to few 
/men and when they do tradition has usual- 
| ly marked out a way, a path well trodden 
|by ‘other men which it is fairly safe to 
follow. But seldom is it given a man or 
/a group of men to lay the foundations of 

great institutions, and while doing so, to 
blaze a path into which an established 
order shall compel other men to walk. 

Three years ago His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant Governer, acting for His Majesty 
the King and the people of this province, 
placed upon the shoulders of the Prime 
Minister and his Ministers the task of 
making a tradition for the enactment and 
administration of Law in this new part 
of Canada. With hands practically free, 
within the limits of the Constitution, they 
were given an opportunity to show the 
world what responsible Government could 
do for a country which begins its life 
with the effect of tradition reduced to a 
minimum. Similarly to you Gentlemen 
of the Senate and Convocation and to m 
as your Executive Head has been given 
the responsibility to say what an edu- 
cational institution, started unhampered 
by fixed tradition, may become: as we 
build, unless we build so badly that our 
work must be destroyed, others will build 
after us. — 

May I also be permitted to recall a fact 
which I have before stated in your hear- 
ing—we are happily and fortunately free 
from all strife in the inception of our 
plans. Men of all political parties have 
joined together to make this beginning 
possible; men of all religious faiths have 
said Amen to our efforts. It would ap- 
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pear as if at last there had beeh found 
a place in Canada, at least one province 
in this fair Dominion, where men of all 
creeds and parties, men from the North, 
men from the South, men from the East, 
men from the West, would join hands to 
make an institution, whose mission would 
be to create an intellectual and spiritual 
atmosphere in which prejudice and hatred 
could not live, an institution whose work 
would be to assist in the unification of the 
diverse elements which enter our national 
life. 

In one other important matter we are 
almost equally fortunate. We are start- 
ing our work at a time in the world’s 
history when, after centuries of struggle, 
the public opinion of the civilized world 
will be practically unanimous in com- 
mending our action, for the University 
has come to be recognized as an essential 
factor in the life of every civilized com- 
munity. The last century saw the struggle 
going on, in the English speaking world 
particularly, between those who demanded 
such institutions and those who would 
deny them to the people. The universi- 
ties, however, so emphatically won the day 
that no self-respecting citizen will be 
found in opposition. 

In England the development of this 
spirit can be seen in the growth of such 
institutions in the great centres of trade 
and commerce, in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, while in 
their growth the many universities and 
colleges, equipped to teach but without 
degree conferring powers, have received 
the hearty support of the Imperial Goy- 
ernment. The last great step has just 
been taken; I was almost going to say 
that intellectually, the last great wrong 
has just been righted and Ireland is to 
have its two universities also. Thus has 
been reached the climax in the growth of 
that spirit of toleration and liberty which 
our universities are usually found to 
foster. 

On the American Continent the same 
spirit has shown itself. This is evidenced 
by the fact that each state in the Union, 
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however small, has founded for itself a 
state-supported institution, except where 
oid and strongly established institutions 
are meeting the need. 


Finally in Canada within all the prov- 
inces, legislation has been passed for the 
same purpose and within a very short 
time an adequately equipped university 
will be in operation in each. 


The truth is, Mr. Chancellor, that the 
critics of such foundations belong to a 
past and not the present age. Today no 
civilized state in the world feels that it 
can afford to be without its university. 

When one comes to inquire into the 
causes which have operated to produce 
such institutions a complex problem pre- 
sents itself to us. 

In the first place they have arisen as 
a result of the demand of the intellect 
pure and simple. Quite apart from prac- 
tical results, the restless energy of the 
human mind, slow to accomplish results, 
but never resting in its efforts, has de- 
manded that a place should be found 
where men may be given an opportunity 
to fit themselves by rigid training to 
solve the problems of life. Thus it has 
become the task of the university to hold 
up the highest ideals of life; to help 
create in the hearts of men and to sustain 
in them a love for those things which are 
higher than food and raiment; to em- 
phasize the teaching of the greatest of 
all teachers: that man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesses.. It has become a part of their 
recognized responsibility to instil a love 
of those things which really constitute 
greatness; to emphasize the things of the 
mind above those of the body ; in relation 
to national life to place patriotism above 
party; in our relations to others to place 
love above hate; in our relation to knowl- 
edge to choose truth and not error; in 
our relations to ourselves to be men not 
things. 

The form in which the university life 
expresses itself varies in different coun- 
tries. ‘The universities of Germany are 
wholly unlike those of France; those in 
England differ from those in "Scotland. 


The American universities are unlike 
those in either France, Germany or Eng- 
land. But wherever the university is true 
to itself, to the spirit which called it into 
existence, then freedom to investigate, ob- 
ligation to teach the truth as it is under- 
stood, and recognition of merit irrespec- 
tive of social distinction, exist. 


So far as we are concerned there is no 
reason why in its best sense our Univer- 
sity should not be all this to us on its 
intellectual side. In stating its call to us 
we may paraphrase for the people of this 
province the words which Ruskin ad- 
dressed many years ago to the young 
people of England—We are not a degen- 
erate race, we are a race produced by the 
mingling ‘of the best blood. We are not 
yet dissolute in temper, but still have the 
firmness to govern and the grace to obey. 


. . . We are rich in the inheritance of 
honour bequeathed to us through a thous- 
and years of noble history and we may 
make it our daily thirst to increase it 
with splended service, so that if it be a 
sin to covet honour, Canadians should be 
the most offending souls alive—Mr. 
Chancellor, the Science, the Art, the Lit- 
erature of the greatest races of men call 
us to high duty and great responsibility. 

But, Sir, these universities have also 
grown up as the result of specific de- 
mands. The human intellect, fortunately, 
has never been able to dissociate theory 
from practical problems. The result has 
been the application of knowledge in 
specific ways to the betterment of man’s 
physical condition. 

The specific need that produced the an- 
cient schools was generally the call of the 
Church for the training of men for reli- 
gious service. The great ancient schools 
of Europe founded by the great emperors 
were under the guidance of the Church. 


As the complex needs of men became — 


understood other responsibilities were re- 
cognized and on the practical side teach- 
ing was added. Law and medicine came 
first. From these schools were turned 
out a splendid procession of jurists and 
physicians. Later still came our schools 
of practical science and last and by no 
means least that great practical science 
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j Agricultural Schools. Ten years from to- 
jday a university without a well equipped 
| Faculty of Agriculture will be an ana- 
| chronism. 

| On this practical side it shall be our 
duty to see each need met as it arises and 
to give prominence to these things most 
|closely related to the life of the province. 
| But, Mr. Chancellor, I would like to 
jemphasize another fact. The modern 
jstate university has arisen out of a de- 
jmand on the part of the democracy, either 
‘directly or through those who understood 
jits needs, for an apportunity of self-real- 
jization. The modern state university is 
‘specifically a people’s institution. 

In many of the older universities men 
iof merit were deprived of the privileges 
which they offered sometimes by creed or 
class legislation. The modern state uni- 
versity has sprung from a demand on the 
‘part of the people themselves for intel- 
lectual recognition, a recognition which 
only a century ago was denied them. The 
result is that such institutions must be 
conducted in such a way as to relate them 
as closely as possible to the life of the 
people. The people demand that knowl- 
edge shall not alone be the concern of 
scholars. The uplifting of the whole 
people shall be its final goal. This should 
be the concern of all educated men, it 
should never be forgotten. 

To this end the training afforded by 
the university must give the men from 
the mass a chance to rise in the scale of 
life’s responsibility, and as a ruler of his 
fellows, to relate government to their 
lives. This will make for national soli- 
darity and not the solidarity of ignorance 
but of intelligence. It is the glory of our 
Canadian institutions that they have di- 
rected from the homes of those we are 
accustomed to call the common people, a 
steady stream of men into positions of 
responsibility among us. Without that 
which the university has to offer this 
would never have been possible. 

It thus happens that the problems of 
our national life are being worked out, 
directly or indirectly, more largely by 
our universities than elsewhere. The uni- 
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versity has become, in the words of the 
late President Harper, “a prophet of the 
people”; may I add also, a prophet to 
the people. For from its walls must come 
forth the men who shall make their laws, 
who shall expound the principles of gov- 
ernment, who shall soundly conceive the 
responsibility of the people. The men 
who shall see for the people, feel for them, 
hear for them, and lead them into those 
paths of life which make for stability 
and permanence. 

It has been well said “that there is a 
call for men trained by other agencies 
than the caucus for the discussion of pub- 
lic affairs; men who know what the ex- 
perience of the world has been in the de- 
velopment of institutions and are prepar- 
ed by intellectual and moral discipline to 
advance the public interest, irrespective of 
party, and indifferent to the attainment 
of official stations.” Such men the uni- 
versities should foster and nourish. 

Mr. Chancellor, I consider that the ex- 
tension of the activities of the university 
on such lines as will make its benefits 
reach directly or indirectly the mass of 
the people, carrying its ideals of refine- 
ment and culture into their homes and 
its latent spiritual and moral power into 
their minds and hearts is a work second 
to none that can be undertaken by any 
government. 

No truer applications can ever be made 
of the words of the great Humbolt, who 
said—“The State always acts wisely when 
in times of misfortune it uses its efforts 
to establish something looking to future 
good and connects its name with such 
work.” The time will come when all men 
will recognize that the founding of the 
Provincial University in this province was 
one of the great acts of the administration 
of the present Government. 

But, Mr. Chancellor, I must hasten on 
to another question. You will expect me 
to say some word with regard to the 
direction in which we are now spending 
our energy. 

Let me say in reply to such a query 
that here we have the past to guide us. 
The accumulated experience of past gen- 
erations of educators and teachers has 
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largely determined for us the materials 
of our sources of study and the direction 
in which our work must be started. 

We have organized our first Faculty as 
a “Faculty of Arts and Sciences.” In 
making our first appointments we have 
determined to begin with those subjects 
which everywhere by common consent are 
considered the subjects which should form 
the foundation upon which to build. These 
are:—English languages and Literature, 
the Ancient and Modern Languages, His- 
tory, Pure and Applied Mathematics, 
Physics. 

To these at once will be added the 
natural sciences, chemistry, botany and 
geology, and also philosophy. We shall 
rapidly push our scientific study into 
those practical fields which are necessary 
to meet the needs of the province and our 
philosophy into subjects related to the 
needs of the teachers. 

Of course, in the extension of our work 
our great need will be money sufficient to 
secure efficiency. Here we will be de- 
pendent mainly upon the good will of 
the province itself. I cannot but believe 
that the province will be anxious to see 
us generously treated. Mr. James Stuart, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, tells in 
one of his books a quaint story of an old 
English Abbey. It appears that under 
the regulations the strictest economy was 
enjoined. The inmates were instructed 
each day how to use up the fragments of 
food left over from the day before. The 
beef roasted on Sunday was to be minced 
on Monday, soup was to be made of the 
bones on Tuesday and so on so that noth- 
ing would be lost. “Finally,” said the 
ordinances, “if there is anything abso- 
lutely uneatable it is to be given to the 
poor.” 

Mr. Chancellor, we are glad to say that 
the Government has not left us in the 
position of the poor merely to have what 
is left over. They are providing for us 
on a basis of sharing in the province’s 
revenue. 

I mention this fact, however, that I 
might make another statement. There 
never was an enterprise into which private 
citizens could enter with greater benefit 


to themselves and to the community than 
in helping a university. Already we have 
evidence that the generosity which has 
made the eastern universities flourish 
lives in the West. To the Premier of 
the Province we are indebted for many 
favours, but for none am I more grateful 
than for the splendid gift to the library 
of a complete set of books on Canada. The 
gift will, when complete, probably cost 
$5,000.00. 

Another good citizen of our twin cities 
has set an example and has placed at our 
disposal a sum of $500 to be distributed as 
scholarships for our worthy students. 
These will be offered for competition tc 
the schools of the province. The moral is 
plain. 

Permit me to say one word with regard 
to our staff. On them the success of the 
university depends. If we are to have 
a great university it will be because great 
men are upon our staff. Here we are 
confronted with the problem which con- 
fronted the First President of Johns Hop- 
kins. He asked a friend what he was to 
do in this dilemma. “You cannot have a 
great university without great men and 
you cannot get great men without a great 
university. What am I to do?” This 
friend replied: “Your difficulty applies 
only to old men who are great; these you 
cannot move; but the young men of talent, 
learning and promise you can draw. They 
should be your strength.” 

Mr. Chancellor, it is from the young 
men of promise and learning of the con- 
tinent that our staff has been selected. I 
will ask you to judge them by their work. 

But before I leave this topic I add one 
other remark. The members of the uni- 
versity staff must not be thought of in 
the ordinary way as state officers. They 
must rather be regarded in the light of 
independent thinkers and scholars who 
are to bring us into that appreciation of 
those higher things about which I was 
speaking a moment ago. [or that pur- 
pose they have been selected, and I am 
confident they will prove worthy of their 
high vocation. 

The process of education is a compli- 
cated process. Modern science teaches us 
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that our art, our science, our literature, 
our history, our institutions of govern- 
ment, our religious life, all are so inter- 
woven with the fabric of our life that in 
the rounding out of a full-orbed manhood 
none of these can be neglected. For their 
proper appreciation teaching power is 
necessary. Into their inner and larger 
meaning the university teacher must lead 
his students. Our professors are first of 
all teachers. To them the largest freedom 
must be given. It is their duty to push 
into the heart of things that the truth 
and nothing but the truth may be dis- 
covered. J am sure they will temper free- 
dom with discretion. 

And here, Mr. Chancellor, I wish to say 
one word about the freedom of teaching. 
With every passing generation pious souls 
have been disturbed as one truth of nature 
after another, one phase of human ex- 
perience after another has been revealed 
in such a way as to appear to conflict with 
accepted opinion. Those who have fol- 
lowed the history of the discoverers of 
science know how bitter this conflict of 
opinion has been. Europe was convulsed 
when the discoveries of Copernicus were 
published. Religious England and 
America were terrified when the theory of 
evolution was first published. Yet out of 
all this chaos came Cosmos. Materialism, 
it is true, for a while seemed to lift its 
head, then died, and the moral and spirit- 
ual sense of the Christian world was 
triumphant. Out of it all a larger, fuller 
and richer life has come to men. To 
search for truth can injure none. The 
power to appreciate the truth is God’s 
greatest gift to man. Why should our 
timid souls fear the fullest light on any 
subject ? 


Did I say materialism was dead? I say 
it again! Man knows that he is greater 
than the clod and in that knowledge hes 
his supremacy. The age of thought has 
only begun. In spite of the practical and 
materialistic philosophy which expresses 
itself in the commercial spirit of the age 
I assert the deepest conviction of my 
being that thought and mind are still 
supreme. We who teach may be called 
idealists. Let me say to you that the 
idealist still lives and lifts his head to the 
stars and declares\the impossible can be 
accomplished. All the ages of progress 
have been his ages and when the spirit 
of a material age is dead and the phil- 
osophy of materialism is forgotten the 
idealist will still be conquering the world. 

To the visitor of our University, his 
Honour the Lieutenant Governor, may I 
express the hope that the affairs of the 
University will be so conducted as to 
make it unnecessary for him to do other 
than express approval. 

To you, Mr. Chancellor, may I say that 
your selection for the high position which 
you hold has given us the greatest pleas- 
ure. Your well known scholastic attain- 
ment and your deep interest in things in- 
tellectual assure us of your unmeasured 
support. 

To you gentlemen of the Convocation 
of the University permit me to say that 
the University expects your heartiest co- 
operation. ‘To you we look to form pub- 
lic opinion with regard to our work and 
to stand together for its protection. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, I am confi- 
dent that you join in a pledge with me 
to the people of this province to unite 
heart and soul to administer this trust 
for the public good. 
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ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE TWEN- 
TIETH CONVOCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
MAY 15th, 1928 


By H. M. Tory 


Mr. Chancellor, Your Honour, Mem- 
bers of Convocation, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

It has been the custom for the Presi- 
dent to present as an annual report a 
statistical statement of the affairs of the 
University for the year with such re- 
marks upon University requirements as 
seem wise and necessary. This year, since 
we have reached the end of the twentieth 
year of the life of the University, I pro- 
pose departing from this time-honoured 
custom, and to bring before you in brief 
review the story of the growth and de- 
velopment of the University. 

Looking back over the twenty years I 
find this story naturally divides itself 
into three distinct periods: the first period 
beginning with the opening of the Uni- 
versity in September, 1908, and ending 
with the outbreak of the Great War; the 
second period, the period of the War it- 
self, beginning in 1914 and ending in 
1919; the third period from the year 1919 
to the present time. 

From this distance in time, there are 
certain facts which stand out as charac- 
teristic of the first period. It was a 
period of pioneering, the day of small 
things. There were no buildings, no 
equipment, no staff and no traditions, ex- 
cept the common traditions of organiza- 
tion and scholarship characteristic of the 
people from whom we had our origin. 
The effect of this situation upon my own 
mind at the time is set out in the follow- 
ing words spoken at the first Convocation 
twenty years ago: “We are happily and 
fortunately free from all strife in the in- 
ception of our plans. Men of all poli- 
tical parties have joined together to make 
this beginning possible; men of all reli- 
gious faiths have said ‘Amen’ to our ef- 


forts. It would appear as if at last 
there had been found a place in Canada, 
at least one province in their fair Do- 
minion, where men of all creeds and 
parties, men from the North, men from 
the South, men from the East and men 
from the West, would join hands to make 
an institution whose mission would be to 
create an intellectual and spiritual at- 
mosphere in which prejudice and hatred 
could not live, an institution whose work 
would be to assist in the unification of the 
ae elements which enter our national 
life. 

I feel that in uttering such optimistic 
words, I underéstimated the general state 
of public opinion at the time, and I was 
soon to learn that whatever might be the 
state of mind theoretically regarding the 
establishment of a university, most of 
the practical problems which men in past 
ages had faced would have to be faced 
again. 

(1) The University Act, under which 
the University started to function, had to 
be re-written. The first Act had been a 
preventive measure; a constructive meas- 
ure had to be created. 

Fortunately, the work done by the Com- 
mission of the University of Toronto was 
available as a basis for the consideration 
of administrative problems, and the com- 
mon tradition of Canadian scholarship 
was also available, from which to draw 
in connection with educational matters. 

(2) The standards of education had to 
be set. Were we to be a small college 
with standards little above the high 
school, or were we to be a real university ? 
If the latter, then the first work to be 
done was to secure proper standards of 
university entrance and university instruc- 
tion. To secure these, proper matricula- 
tion standards had to be established, a 
teaching staff of the right quality had to 
be secured, and freedom from political 
control in the matter of appointments had 
to be maintained. 

Having firmly set before our minds the 
determination that our university was to 


| be a real university in the best sense of 
| the word, and not a glorified high school, 
| we did our utmost to secure the establish- 
ment of conditions to make this possible. 
| With regard to matriculation, we de- 
| termined at the beginning that the stand- 
/ ard of matriculation should be the same 
| as that established in the major univer- 
| sities of Canada, and that where students 
| came to us, due to the peculiarities of our 
| school system, fully prepared in some sub- 
| jects, but not prepared in others, pre- 
| liminary instruction would be given in- 
| dependent of university instruction for 
| the purpose of completing their matricu- 
lation. This we were compelled to do for 
| many years, and are still doing it in con- 
nection with persons coming from schools 
| where language instruction is not avail- 
able. In this matter the heartiest co- 
operation of the Department of Educa- 
tion was given. The establishment of the 
joint Matriculation Board under the 
chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of 
_Education was brought about after some 
years of negotiation with the Department, 
resulting in a plan for securing proper 
standards which has been working 
smoothly for a number of years. 

With regard to the securing of a proper 
teaching staff, the following statement 
made at the first Convocation address, 
quoting from a statement made by the 
first President of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, indicates how my own mind was 
working at the time: “You cannot have a 
great university without great men, and 
you cannot get great men without a great 
university... . Your difficulty applies 
only to old men who are great. These 
you cannot move, but young men of talent, 
learning and promise you can draw; they 
should be your strength.” It was to the 
young men of promising scholarship that 
we had to look for staff appointments. 
Permit me to say that I think while the 
selection of men under such circumstances 
is exceedingly difficult, requiring accurate 
judgment of character and quality, the 
results of our effort in the main justify 
our point of view. 

With regard to freedom from political 
control, I am happy to say that in the 
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twenty years that I have presided over 
the destinies of the University, only once 
was any suggestion made to me that in- 
dicated a desire to exercise political con- 
trol over appointments, and that case was 
met by a prompt and definite refusal. 
My judgment has always been that pro- 
fessors of a university could not be con- 
sidered as ordinary officials of Govern- 
ment. Here, again, let me quote from my 
first address: “They must rather be re- 
garded in the light of independent think- 
ers and scholars who are to bring us into 
an appreciation of those higher things 
about which I was speaking a moment 
ago. For that purpose they have been 
selected, and I am confident they will 
prove worthy of their high vocation.” 

3) We had to establish ourselves in 
proper relation to public opinion and to 
the professional bodies working under 
legislative authority. 

With regard to the former, the work of 
twenty years In creating at atmosphere of 
good will between the public and our- 
selves is on record, and need not be re- 
viewed here. 

With regard to our relation to the pro- 
fessions a new and unique departure was 
made in this Province. When the Univer- 
sity started to function all the professions 
of the Province were working independ- 
ently of one another with regulations of 
their own prepared by their own bodies. 
This had led to considerable discussion 
from time to time in the public press as 
to the justice of a state of affairs which 
allowed professional organizations to fix 
standards for themselves independently of 
any public control. The question was 
finally solved by relating all these organ- 
izations definitely in affiliation with the 
University, and the responsibility for es- 
tablishing standards of education was put 
upon the University Senate. In the second 
University Act, which was passed in 1910, 
provision was made for making such an 
arrangement with the consent of the pro- 
fessional bodies. One by one the profes- 
sions came into the scheme, and today 
through the University Senate working in 
co-operation with the professions, edu- 
cational standards have been established 
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that have removed all possible ground of 


complaint as to fairness between examin- 


ing bodies and persons to be examined. I 
do not think a more satisfactory plan for 
dealing with these matters can be found 
anywhere in the civilized world. 

(4) We had to determine at the very 
beginning what was to be the material of 
the curriculum. We decided from the be- 
ginning that three Faculties should be 
established, viz., Arts and Sciences, Agri- 
culture, and Education, allowing the 
others to grow up in a normal way. The 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences was estab- 
lished forthwith. This was done because 
it was believed that the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences provides the foundation 
teaching necessary for the proper estab- 
lishment of all other courses of work. 

At one of the very first meetings of the 
University Senate the whole question of 
agricultural education was considered and 
a resolution was put upon the minutes, 
asking the Government to establish 
schools for giving instruction in Agricul- 
ture, as a basis for higher agricultural 
education looking to the establishment at 
the earliest possible moment of the 
Faculty of Agriculture. A period of grave 
anxiety) was passed through, but ulti- 
mately the Faculty of Agriculture was 
formally established within the Univer- 
sity in 1915. 

The Faculty of Education, which we 
were anxious to establish from the be- 
ginning, has been the slowest in coming. 
T am happy to say that finally it has been 
decided that instruction in the Science 
of Education is to be given in the Uni- 
versity. 

(5) We had to face the question of the 
unity of University instruction. In this 
we were met by a very strong religious 
tradition in Canada which favours the 
establishment of small colleges. In addi- 
tion to that, there was the tradition of 
the North American continent of separat- 
ing faculties for political reasons to suit 
individual communities. In many of the 
states of the Union the work of correct- 
ing this fundamental error is still going 
on. Gradually, however, the universities 
are being consolidated, even in the states 


where the early error of the separation 
of faculties was made. It was clear to us 
from the first that the only possible way 
of securing a real university in the prov- 
ince capable of doing the highest kind of 
work was to secure unity of the whole 
educational scheme, including Agriculture 
and Education, in the scheme of the Uni- 
versity faculties. 

Our difficulties in this connection were 
greatly increased by the fact that a strife 
had taken place over the placing of the 
University in the capital city. The ques- 
tion of whether the College of Agricul- 
ture was to come to the University was 
finally settled by the farmers themselves. 
At a great farmers’ convention, held in 
Edmonton in 1910, the matter was thresh- 
ed out, there being bitter opposition based 


‘on reasons that would be curious reading 


to the people of the present day. I am 
happy to say that when the farmers’ con- 
vention faced the issue squarely, and 
heard both sides of the question, the final 
vote was something like two hundred to 
seven in favour of the Faculty being in 
the University. 

As the result of years of effort, we 
emerged from the first period with a new 
Act drafted along modern lines, with our 
standards recognized everywhere as being 
those of the older universities, a staff of 
highly trained competent men, a unified 
university scheme with Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Agriculture, the professional 
schools affiliated, the beginnings of Medi- 
cine and Law, four good buildings and 
440 students. 

The second period referred to above be- 
gan with the outbreak of the War. The 
universities of Canada, containing per- 
haps a higher percentage of idealism than 
any other similar group in the country, 
responded from the very beginning to the 
call to arms. At the outbreak in 1914, 
we had 440 students. In the next two 
years there were enlisted voluntarily in 
the Canadian forces 484 students with 
fifty per cent. of the staff of the Univer- 
sity. Of the staff, some went to fight, 
some to help in the solution of the scien- 
tific problems which the war presented. 
We are happy to remember that in the 
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scientific work which was made necessary 
by the War, the University of Alberta, 
through the members of its staff, played 
a very conspicuous part. . 


In the midst of the disintegrating forces 
produced by the War, I was personally 
requested to go to Europe to study the 
question of the possibility of the organ- 
ization of education in the Canadian 
Army. Perhaps it has never been quite 
understood why I responded to the call, 
and I may be forgiven if I were to state 
here my reasons. With more students of 
the University of Alberta in the Army 
than there were in Canada, with fifty 
per cent. of the staff also in the active 
forces of the nation, with the Canadian 
Army filled with men who were friends, 
and many of whom were students of other 
days, the call to see what could be done 
to help was irresistible. Further, there 
was this conviction in my own mind, that 
“many of the brightest intellects of the 
country would be lost to future public 
service, unless they could be brought back 
into the universities when the War ended. 
The plea we made to the young men of 
the Army in the building of the “Khaki 
University” was, “You have lost the years 
you have been at the War. Do not let 
this, however, interfere with your pre- 
paring yourselves for the place which you 
have a right to occupy in the hfe of our 
country. It is true you will have to enter 
upon the actua! work of life later than 
you otherwise would have done, but this 
should not deter you from going for- 
ward.” J am happy to think that thous- 
ands of young men came back to our col- 
leges after the War as a result of our 
efforts in the Army, which were repre- 
sented by the “Khaki University.” It is 
a joy also to state that I- found the 
nucleus of a teaching body which after- 
wards took over the work of instruction 
in the Army among the men who had 
previously been on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. I am also glad to 
state that, in addition to the men brought 
back to our universities, over 50,000 men 
in the years 1918 and 1919 received in- 
struction looking toward future occupa- 
tion. 
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Our sacrifices in this period were 
heavy. Over 80 men, whose names are 
recorded on our tablet in the entrance 
corridor to this hall, lie buried in France 
and Flanders, of whom two, Professor 
Stanley Fife and Dr. Mosher, were mem- 
bers of the staff. Their names remain to 
us a perpetual memory. 

Coming now to the third and final 
period, it might be described as the period 
of consolidation of the University and of 
the development of research in a prac- 
tical way. 

During the year 1918 the terrible 
scourge of “flu” which swept off so many 
lives in the country districts of the prov- 
ince led to an urgent call in the legisla- 
ture for the establishment of advanced 
courses in the Faculty of Medicine. It 
was with great hesitation that we took 
this step, knowing full well the difficul- 
ties that would present themselves in es- 
tablishing a School of Clinical Medicine 
in the University, knowing full well also 
that some of the very men who were 
urging it would be the first to forget the 
circumstances which led to its establish- 
ment and would complain of the cost of 
carrying it on. This led us to make an 
effort to secure special endowment for the 
School of Medicine. We were fortunate 
enough to secure from the Rockefeller 
Foundation the sum of $500,000 as an en- 
dowment for our Medical School, an act 
of generosity on their part for which the 
University will always be grateful. 

One thing brought out clearly by the 
War was the necessity of Canada’s organ- 
izing her research facilities in future in 
connection with the development of her 
natural resources. We of the University 
were constantly faced with questions being 
asked concerning our province that we 
were unable to answer. Feeling this 
keenly, we organized the Scientific Asso- 
ciation of the University of Alberta, and 
one of its first acts was to prepare a list 
of problems, the solution of which was 
considered urgent. This list was presented 
to the Government of the Province, with a 
request that some provision be made for 
beginning organized research within our 
boundaries. Out of this grew the organ- 
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ization of the Research Council of Al- 
berta, through which the Government has 
been giving financial assistance to re- 
search during the last few years. 

In addition to this, every scientific de- 
partment of the University has been 
urged forward and developed in the direc- 
tion of active participation in the solu- 
tion of the scientific problems which pre- 
sent themselves in this age. Many of 
these problems are problems of a prac- 
tical character which relate to our own 
life, especially in connection with our 
agricultural development. I think it can 
be safely said that we have been pioneers 
in Canada in bringing about a realization 
of the value of such work. Most of the 
other provinces are now following in our 
footsteps, and are creating similar or- 
ganizations. 

During the twenty years since the or- 
ganization of the University, but mainly 
in this latter period, over 700 publica- 
tions have been made by members of the 
staff, the great majority of these being 
in connection with absolutely new fields 
of knowledge and thought. 

Today we have established firmly our 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, our Faculty 
of Applied Science, our Faculty of Medi- 
cine, our Faculty of Agriculture, our 
Faculty of Law, our School of Pharmacy, 
our School of Commerce, our School of 
Education and our School of Domestic 
Science, and our Provincial Research 
Council working under a co-operative ar- 
rangement with the Government, with the 
Prime Minister of the province at its 
head. 

T would be remiss, however, if I failed 
to point out one of the most important 
branches of the University service, viz., 
the work being done by the Extension 
Department. From the very beginning 
we saw the necessity of creating some ma- 
chinery that would carry to the people at 
large the benefits which the University 
had to offer. We were fortunate in hav- 
ing in our first graduating class a man 
born and bred under the pioneering con- 
ditions of the early days of this province, 
a man eminently fitted to develop the De- 
partment of Extension. J refer to Mr. 


Albert Ottewell. From the beginning, it 
was our desire to spend ten per cent. of 
the total revenue of the University in ex- 
tension work. We have never been quite 
able to spend that amount, due to causes 
which it is unnecessary for me to explain 
here. It is something to be able to say, 


however, that the University influence — 


through the Extension Department has 
been reaching fifty per cent. of the homes 
of the Province of Alberta, and now that 
we have our radio broadcasting station 
with our weekly lectures on practical sub- 
jects, it is possible that in the very near 
future a larger number of homes will be 
influenced for betterment through the 
activities of the University. 

Glancing over the period as a whole, 
we began in 1908 in the top floor of one 
of the schoolhouses of the city with 37 
students and a staff of four. At the end 
of the first period we had 440 students, 
with a corresponding increase in the Uni- 
versity staff. We closed the third period — 
in 1928 with a registration of 1,536 stu- 7 
dents and, again, a staff in like propor- — 
tion. These figures alone are surely a 
sufficient vindication of the judgment of 
those who were responsible for establish- 
ing the University at such an early period 
in the history of the province. 

Now one word with regard to the cost — 
of the University. This is an ever recur- @ 
ring subject upon which I only wish to © 
make a very few remarks. In the first 
place, the University of Alberta is being 
conducted today at a per capita cost to — 
the people of the province less than that ~ 
of any other University of like dimen- — 
sion on the North American continent; — 
and, further, any fair judgment of the ~ 
benefits that have accrued to the prov- 
ince as the result of its establishment will — 
show that its work can be vindicated even ~ 
as an economic proposition. f 

The second word I wish to say is that — 
no self-respecting community can afford © 
to be without its university. In making — 
this statement, of course, I make it on the 
assumption that the university 1s con- — 
ducted efficiently and with due regard to © 
economy of expenditure. But when it is — 
stated to you that a province cannot af- 
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| ford to pay for a university, I would sug- 
| gest that you compare the cost and the 
! benefits with the cost and the benefits of 
| some of the almost minor luxuries of to- 
| day, in which we are accustomed to in- 
| dulge ourselves, even though we cry out 
| against taxation. The world moves on, 
| we must move with it. That community 
| lags behind, even though it thinks it is 
| making progress, which fails to give 
|. support to the application and increase of 
| knowledge for which a university stands. 
) <A final word—the accomplishments of 
| the University have been brought about 
| by two causes. First, we have been for- 
| tunate in the quality of the young men 
/ and women coming from the homes of our 
| province who have entered the University 
| as students. I am happy to say that in 
the twenty years of my Presidency, the 
| number of serious cases requiring the ex- 
| ercise of disciplinary authority has been 


so small as to be practically negligible. 
Serious mindedness and a will to play the 
game has been characteristic of our stu- 
dents as a whole. 

With regard to the teaching staff, I can 
only say that no man was ever supported 
by a more faithful and loyal body of 
teachers and instructors than I have had 
in the University of Alberta. The 
memory of the spirit in which they have 
co-operated through days of trial and 
stress will remain with me as among the 
most precious memories of my life. 

I am leaving the (University with great 
regret and only because I believe that the 
opportunity to serve Canada as a whole 
justifies my action. I believe that the 
future of this province and the Univer- 
sity is bright with promise. I bespeak 
for my successor the same loyal support 
and goodwill from students and _ staff 
which they have uniformly given to me. 
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MEET THE;VAG:; 


By Sruarr JAFFARY 


Clarence Williams—Vag., 4 mos., Ed- 
month, 6th term; age 63, English, single, 
laborer. Tall and stooped, wild black 
hair, full moustache, high color, Bolshevik 
appearance but surprises you with the 
pleasant voice of a cultured English 
gentleman. In Canada 17 years, but has 
had no job longer than 4 months—mostly 
a few days. Mentally regressive; has 
“spells” up to 20 minutes when he is dead 
to the world, often standing quite motion- 
less. Filthy in personal habits. Collect- 
ing mania—stones, string, etc. Capable of 
light work which can stand the interrup- 
tions. IQ 82, mental age 13, health OK. 
Completely unsocial. Needs institutional 
care, where he could earn most of his sup- 
port. 

John Wilson—Vag., 30 days, Edmon- 
ton, Ist term; age 21, Canadian, born in 
Edmonton, single, laborer, medium height 
and weight; health good; listless manner, 
stupid grin in answer to some questions. 
Proves to be high grade moron, IQ, 65, 
mental age 10.5. Brought up in Children’s 
Aid Home, where he was deposited at age 
of 8 after a family breakup. Reached 
grade 6 at age 16. Works as a farm la- 
borer, no higher ambition. No objections 
to jail. Typical moron. With his men- 
tality and outlook, chronic vagrancy 1s a 
certainty. 

George McLean—Vag., 6 weeks, Ed- 
monton, Ist term; age 19, Scotch, 1mmi- 
grant 1927, single; school to grade 8; 
hight build; loom mechanic in Scotland, 
laborer here. Health good. Picked up in 
town in company with chronic vag, and 
committed with him. Bright manner, nor- 
mal intelligence, good worker. No pre- 
vious record a mistake in jail, but 
“doesn’t mind it—now.” 

Vags—the constant grist of police 
forces, police courts and jails. Old and 
young, wretched and healthy, listlessly 
chronic and eagerly adventurous—and all 
tossed together for the usual 30 days as 
standard treatment for their various com- 
plex ills. This is a glimpse of the fag 


ends of unadjusted humanity which pro- 
vide a third of our jail population. The 
typical vagrant proves to be English 
speaking, able bodied, below middle age, 
able at least to read and write, dull in 
intelligence, and thoroughly chronic. 
“Chronic” is the heart of the trouble, 
as the vag is a steady customer of police 
and jails, records of 30 to 40 convictions 
in the last 10 years being not uncommon. 
Such were the facts revealed in a recent 
study of vagrancy in Alberta. 

Yes, we always have had vags. Yes. 
it’s probable that they will always be with 
us—some. Why bother about them? Of 
course they’re usually a nuisance, occa- 
sionally amusing, sometimes disgusting— 
more often unnoticed. This lack of atten- 
tion accounts for their numbers. Serious 
crimes such as murder or robbery compel 
our attention. Something must be done. 
But outside of police-court news we sel- 
dom meet the vags—the most numerous 
but least known of all our unsocial 
humans. 

Vagrancy accounts for about one-third 
of our jail population, intoxication about 
one-fifth, and theft one-sixth—in all two- 
thirds of the whole. But the cost of ar- 
rest, conviction and jail-keep is a minor 
part of the story, even when repeated for 
a chronic vag several times each year. 
Citizens contribute in hand-outs and 
stolen property; railways in __ losses 
through depredations and fires of tramp 
origin, or through hospital or burial costs 
when the stolen ride is unsuccessful; the 
government contributes when early in- 
validity or old age calls for state provi- 
sion. The total money cost is many times 
that which is chargeable to power for the 
wheels of justice. To this must be added 
the wastage of domestic man power at a 
time when millions are being spent to at- 
tract fresh supplies from foreign shores. 

The causes of vagrancy are complex, but 
may be classified arbitrarily as of four 
classes—economic, social, physical and 
mental—several or all of which are likely 
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to be active in a given case. The econ- 
| omic causes—and the most important— 
lie in the seasonal nature of much of our 
employment in the west. Farm work and 
harvesting, mining, and lumbering—the 
three largest employers of casual labor— 
are highly seasonal in operation, and un- 
der present conditions it is the necessary 
fate of their workers to be shifted from 
one to the other with the seasons. This 
1s a powerful factor in moulding’ the vag- 
rant viewpoint, and for the laborer of low 
intelligence, soon fixes his outlook on life. 
This transient labor is necessary as long 
as our seasonal industries predominate, 
and to the men who constitute its va grant 
by-product, the jails are merely one 
phase of the year’s fortune. i 

The social causes include such factors 
as marital disharmony, break up of the 
home on death of the wife or departure 
of children, family desertion, and the like. 
These factors are seldom on the surface, 
and it is only after the whole story is 
learned that their critical importance is 
evident. In many cases, too, they are 
likely to be critical incidents in the story 
rather than underlying causes, which are 
more probably economic or mental. 
_ These mental factors are important and 
informing. There is in all of us, especi- 
ally in youth, the occasional urge to wan- 
der. Couple with this a possible desire 
to escape from an overbearing parent or 
a nagging wife, or the enticing reports of 
good jobs available in the next town, and 


the wanderlust begins. The promised re- + 


lief is rarely found, but pride forbids a 
return to the old town—ties have been 
broken, goodbyes said. Perhaps at the 
Coast things would be better—easier to 

live there anyhow. . So gradually 
does the wandering habit take control 
that it is wholly unrecognized, but when 
it is developed it gives rise to an almost 
pathological restlessness and perennial 
hope of “striking it right” at the next 
place ... and the next. It is this chronic 
restlessness and the accompanying disin- 
tegration of character which are the hall- 
marks of the typical vag. 

The other part of the mental story is 
- feeble-mindedness. Probably a third of 


all vags are feeble-minded—morons—and 
another third of such low intelligence 
that their behavior is but little different. 
These sub-normals are specially likely to 
become vagrants, since they are failures 
at school, misunderstood and abused at 
home (the parents may be feeble-minded), 
and credulous of reported green fields. It 
is with these sub-normals that the disin- 
tegrating process is most rapid; they are 
quickly reduced to the class of the shamb- 
ling bum. 

The physical causes of vagrancy are for- 
tunately less prominent than in the days 
preceding workmén’s compensation. In 
those golden days, crippling by an indus- 
trial accident more often than not went 
without relief, and the cripple was forced 
to the road or to begging. Now he gets 
prompt and adequate compensation, his 
family remains intact, and he may be 
given re-training for another class of 
work. This is a social gain of utmost im- 
portance, which, by contrast, is a bit of 
utopia. 

Whatever may be the original cause of 
vagrancy, it is aggravated by the preval- 
ence of seasonal industries, and by our 
present treatment of vagrants. This treat- 
ment as practiced by most police forces 
consists simply in keeping the vagrant 
moving, which device, when practiced by 
all the cities in the west, is an excellent 
means of guaranteeing work for each 
other’s police. If the invitation to move 
on remains unaccepted, the inevitable 
sequel is\thirty days. And it is this policy 
of short jail terms which is a large con- 
tributing factor to the continued exist- 
ence of the vagrant. If one thing is need- 
ed in the treatment of the chronic vag- 
rant, it is the opportunity to become set- 
tled long enough to break bad habits and 
perhaps catch an interest in hfe. But 
in our present wisdom we give him thirty 
days in jail where the first requirement 
is to do what he’s told—quickly. Nothing 
could be more subversive of that initiative 
which is necessary if the man is ever to be 
re-established as an independent citizen. 
On his release his first welcome is from 
the police—move on. Small wonder that 
the chronic vag spends half his time in 
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jails, and the other half travelling be- often finds himself on the inside looking 


tween them. 

It is improbable that vagrancy ever can 
be wholly eliminated. A certain mobility 
and freedom must be available to the 
workman under our present economic sys- 
tem. But the wastes of money and man- 
power certainly can be reduced. The bet- 


ter dovetailing of different seasonal em-/ 


ployments is being furthered by the Em- 
ployment Service. Wider markets for 
coal, and a marketing pool to ration pro- 
duction and eliminate unprofitable mines 
would give more certain work to miners. 
The extension of the combine harvester 
may do much to reduce the number of 
extra harvesters required each year. 

On the side of treatment much could be 
done. Our treatment of delinquent youth 
is still primitive, as Mr. Harvey has 
pointed out in recent articles in The Trail. 
Given an adequate and interested proba- 
tionary system, with a really corrective 
institutional term when necessary (such as 
afforded by the Borstal System) most de- 
linquent boys could be given an effective 
direction into stable and productive ways 
of life. One advance which must come 
is the training of feeble-minded children. 
We have now the means to detect these 
in schools and in early delinquency. Sane 
policy demands a period of industrial 
training to replace the present wasted 
schooling, so that these naturally back- 
ward humans may be fitted to take a use- 
ful place in the world. 

For the aged vagrant, who still too 


out, more immediate relief is likely 
through Old Age Pensions, now generally 
adopted in the west, though not yet in 
Alberta. These will provide subsistence 
for indigent aged of British citizenship 
and sufficient residence. 


For the bulk of vagrants of middle age 
two steps are necessary. There must first 
be a thorough examination of the man—- 
physically, mentally, socially—in order to 
see how he got where he is, and to deter- 
mine the best way out. And for most 
cases, a long term—perhaps two or three 
years—at a farm or industrial colony is 
necessary to break up bad habits and es- 
tablish new ones; to give the man an in- 
terest in life, and possibly in work. Off- 
hand, this sounds like a radical treatment 
for an apparently harmless vag, but ac- 
tually it is not so, as any chronic vag 
now has several years of jail experience, 
in monthly doses, and will have many 
more in his normal lifetime—unless cut 
short by an overdose of canned heat, or the 
too familiar “unidentified man found kill- 
ed by train.” 


But for the present chronic vag there 
is less opportunity and hope than for his 
would-be successor. Given adequate treat- 
ment for delinquents, and a reasonable 
compulsory vocational training for mental 
subnormals, the fraternity of knights of 
the road would soon cease to be the pres- 
ent reliable guest supply for our provin- 
cial jails. 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT TO FEEL 
DISCON TENTED. 


By Water Herverr 


When I was six and a half years of age 
I saw my first lion, at the Philadelphia 
Zoo. Through close-set steel bars, as 
thick as a man’s wrist, I saw him. I was 
thrilled to my childish backbone; and 
my delight was unlimited, as I watched 
this great monarch of the jungle pacing 
back and forth, from end to end of his 
cruel cage. He was in a towering rage 
at the time; bellowed forth savage roars 
of anger and passion, and struck viciously 
at imaginary prey, as his soft-padded feet 
measured the barren distance between the 
walls. This snarling, growling, blood- 
thirsty beast completely captivated my 
boyish fancy, and for six months I pester- 
ed my father to take me back to see the 
gloroius creature again. Finally the re- 
turn visit was made. This time my lion 
was stretched, full length, on his stone 
floor, head erect, eyes bright and watch- 
ful. But when his massive jaws opened, 
it was only to yawn, not to snarl or roar, 
and he gently licked the great paws which 
formerly struck at the air in deadly 
earnest. Drowsy and docile he lay, satis- 
fied to do nothing but snap occasionally 
at pestersome flies. Disappointed and 
disillusioned, I willingly returned home, 
permanently cured of lion-fever. 

Years later I recall the incident, and 
wonder why my two visits to the Zoo had 
such varied effects upon me. Each time 
T saw what I wanted to see; a lion. The 
same animal greeted me on each occasion ; 
not a single hair of his golden, glossy 
hide had changed; his beautiful mane and 
powerful limbs; his majestic head with 
the shining, watchful eyes; these were 
unaltered. Why then did Leo so thor- 
oughly thrill and impress me at one time, 
and inspire less than interest the other? 
My conclusion is that in his discontent 
lay the secret attraction of the first roar- 
ing king of beasts. I think I. thought 
of the danger to myself if he should have 


happened to escape. As a fly-whacker he 
was inocuous. 


A feeling of discontent has been 
the harbinger of every step forward 
made by the creatures fashioned af- 
ter the image of God. Ireland, for 
instance, made a complete nuisance of 
itself for more than a hundred years, 
and with grim obstinacy upset gov- 
ernments, exasperated statesmen and 
baffled prime ministers until it finally » 
achieved self-government. The suffrag- 
ettes of old England gained their end by 
a tireless, intrusive anger which would 
not be subdued, although for years they 
were a hated, ridiculed and despised 
minority. The pioneers of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and later of the western 
plains, gained nothing by docile, watchful 
waiting or even mild antagonism. Their 
political and social and religious objec- 
tives were reached only by stormy, violent, 
insistent demanding. Refusal to abide by 
existing abuses; refusal to accept the un- 
proven opinions of other men; refusal to 
be satisfied with a middle rung in the 
ladder; these are the opening words in 
every chapter of the advancement of civil- 
ization. Discontent is the mainspring of 
human progress. 


Mankind is divided distinctly into two 
universal sects: the one blessed with the 
divine feeling of discontent, the other 
cursed with the almost incurable sin of 
indifference. The latter contributes noth- 
ing of value to life, yet it is more than 
tolerated: the sect is encouraged to in- 
crease its numbers. Members of the for- 
mer have given us all good things, yet the 
world has been antagonistic toward them, 
and has labelled them kickers, grouchers, 
fanatics, revolutionists, all terms of dis- 
approbation and contumely. The man 
who is seized with a righteous discontent 
with the existing social order, or inspired 
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by a desire for reform, must not expect to 
be widely popular. At least, not during 
his life-time. The world does not welcome 
criticism ; it becomes peevish when atten- 
tion is drawn to rankling injustice, 
fumbling incompetence or glaring wrong. 
Yet that same world owes all of its pro- 
gress, many of its inventions, and most 
of its great reforms to the complaints of 
“kickers” and the noble discontent of “im- 
possible” idealists, persistent visionaries. 
No man will set to work making a new 
world until he is bitterly and acutely dis- 
satisfied with the existing one. Witness 
Mr. H. G. Wells. He simply cannot stand 
this clumsy, confused, straining, disorder- 
ly world, and he desires passionately to 
rebuild it and straighten things out—and 
he is in a devilish hurry about it. Few 
of us would care to be Wellses, for he, 
like us, has his obvious faults and we 
shun them; yet he is a confirmed believer 
in his own right to be discontented with 
things, and that in itself is a form of 
divinity in an undivine world. Few 
things are more directly God-given than 
a sanctified anger against our present 
jazzing, pagan, bluffing mode of living. 
Every man is justified in feeling in- 
censed at the dissatisfying things he sees 
in life about him, and as soon as he loses 
all discontent, his anger with social con- 
ditions, and his zeal for reform, he is 
becoming old—no matter what his age 
may be. To take things lightly; to be- 
come rigidly prudent and patient; to give 
up the fight and to merely potter about 
in a comfortable, smug, self-satisfied rut; 
to become tamed—is something which few 
men resist. But it has been done. Lord 
Bryce did it. Columbus did it. Christ 
did it. The Jesuit fathers of Canada did 
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it. Coli and Nungesser did it. Their 
tumultuous enthusiasm never petered out 
and dwindled mournfully away; time did 
not cool their ardour; honours could not 
lure them into drowsy acquiescence; they 
were young, insistent, defiant reformers 
to the very end. 

We should, of course, cast off petty and 
personal discontents, for they are often 
merely the result of an exaggerated 
egotism. This is not the fine, hardy, 
healthy discontent which emancipated 
men from the abuses of time. 

Even Edgar Guest had the idea when 
he wrote: 

“To live and laugh and sleep and dine, 

God keep me safe from this; 
And let me shoot at targets far,—yes 
Even though I miss.” 


To men endowed with’a mind trained 
to perceive the facts of life, the right to 
feel discontented closely approximates a 
duty. Heaven grant that our institutions 
of learning shall not turn out apathetic 
men and women. Apathy does not appear 
to be a serious offence; but in fact, it is 
one of the most threatening and perilous 
because it is very nearly hopeless 
and all but incurable. On every hand the 
world is crying out for necessary changes, 
and the only thing which can forestall 
these urgent, overdue reforms is unwise 
caution, inertia and smug indifference. 


Let him who wishes to, attach himself 
to the already extensive mass of harmless, 
lifeless, drifting human seaweed; but he 
who would call himself a man will insist 
upon his right to feel discontented and, 
with head erect, will never cease to place 
new demands before a_self-complacent 
world. 


ia 


By ME. 


These issues which I have raised are 
| fundamental, and the school is recogniz- 
!) ing them in a round-about fashion. The 


}) educational world recognizes the problem 


| and the individual child is the centre of 


| attention in the schemes that are being 


}) devised to increase efficiency in adminis- 
| tration. The general move is in the direc- 
| tion indicated, but there is as yet little 


|| direct attack upon the analysis of mental 
|) processes and upon the evaluation of our 


| educational procedures as they affect the 
‘| individual pupil’s mastery over ideas. 


|) Typical of the topics discussed in the edu- 


| cational journals are the following: super- 
| vised study, homogeneous class group- 


| ings, diversified curricula, atypical classes, 
|) intelligence tests, educational tests, the 
) play way in education, and others of their 


| kind. These are all real, worth-while 
| problems, but their interest is mainly 

) centred in administration. With a per- 
fect scheme of administration we have 
| only set the stage in readiness for the 
real business of education for which the 
| first little schoolhouse was built. We 
| have created most of our modern prob- 


) lems by reason of our adoption of mass 
* methods of education. 
| problem “How to. educate” remains. 


The fundamental 
In 
the last analysis every successful teacher 
must teach individual pupils, and this 
why a training in child psychology and in 
general educational psychology is an in- 
dispensable part of a teacher’s profession- 
al equipment. 

During last Christmas holidays, pupil 
A was brought to the laboratory by his 
father that we might discover if possible 
the cause of his school failure. The boy 
was 15 years of age and in grade V. He 
was discouraged and was failing to make 
any progress at school. We found that 
he had a mental age of nearly thirteen 
years, but that he was yet unable to read. 
| In oral reading he was of grade II junior 
| standing, in silent reading grade II 
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senior. He was at grade III level in 
arithmetic. His judgment and reasoning 
ability were quite developed for his age. 
The boy disliked school, and said that 
other children always told him that he 
would never learn anything. The boy was 
‘ourteous and of good social habits. 

Earlier in the year I studied another 
case somewhat like this one, although at 
first glance the two may appear to have 
little in common. Pupil B was nine years 
of age and in grade III. He was reported 
by his teacher to be lazy, to be very de- 
ficient in arithmetic, and to have little 
interest in the work of his classroom. The 
boy proved to have an I.Q. of about 120 
and to have a mental development that 
would have placed him in grade VI. In 
problem-solving in arithmetic he was 
quite superior to the majority of pupils 
from grade V. All this was true, and yet 
the boy was failing to make good in grade 
Itt: 

I have chosen these two cases because 
I believe they represent quite well two of 
our characteristic failures in carrying out 
out obligations to pupils in the schools. 
The first boy probably entered grade I 
before he was mature enough to profit by 
the instruction given. He became dis- 
couraged and his mental life became 
wrongly ordered. He became confused. 
With attention on groups rather than 
upon individuals the school gave him an 
intelligence test, labelled him I.Q. 65 and 
did nothing further to help him in his 
troubles. He became known as a dullard. 
He lived down to his reputation. How 
fortunate it would have been had the 
school diagnozed his difficulties before 
he arrived at his final hopeless state. The 
proof that the boy was capable of improv- 
ing lies in the fact that one of the stu- 
dents in education was able in twenty 
days to increase his rate of reading 
simple material by over 40% and to in- 
crease his silent reading standing by one- 
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half year. His peculiar difficulties were 
isolated and remedial devices were used 
to aid in correction. If this boy had been 
studied in grade I what a saving of time, 
money and energy there would have been, 
and what a different school record might 
have been written for him. The boy has 


taken a job and the school can give no 


further assistance. 

What we need to realize more fully is 
that there is law and order in the mental 
life. We are dominated by habits. What 
a pupil does at any time is the result of 
definite mental organization. If the or- 
ganization is wrong, what he does may 
be normal for him although it does not 
conform to our standards. If a pupil 
listens to instruction that is not suited to 
his capacity and stage of development, he 
forms wrong associations and builds up 
faulty habits. These function automatic- 
ally just as would the correct habits. It 
is as if a great city telephone system 
had been installed by a mere amateur. 
Connections would be made between 
phones and switchboards, but they would 
be the wrong connections. When an ex- 
pert electrician is called in to correct 
matters his first task is to disconnect all 
the wrong connections. Constructive work 
is impossible on the basis laid by the 
novice. Similar to this is the task of the 
expert teacher who is interested in cor- 
recting pupils’ difficulties. Deficiencies 
must be discovered before they can be re- 
medied. A first essential in the person- 
ality of the teacher is an interest in 
children and in their ways of thinking. 
In the light of what we have just said, 
think if you will of the task confronting 
the real teacher condemned to follow in 
the footsteps of the permit holder. Is it 
not evident that the holder of the permit 
is a positive menace to constructive educa- 
tional work. School errors and failures 
are due to peculiar and definite deficien- 
cies. Our ordinary classroom procedure 
is at best an approximation to a treatment 
of the situation. Without discovering the 
exact nature of the errors in the mental 
processes of pupils, we prescribe a single 
remedy, by topic and page, to cure all 
ills, as the patent medicine vendor pre- 


scribes his tonic to cure all bodily dis- 
orders. 

Pupil B, whom we mentioned above, is 
one whose ability is above that of other 
members of the class. The ordinary class 
work is too easy for him, and he is bored 
and indifferent. When under individual 
questioning, his enthusiasm was kindled 
and he showed his true calibre. We can- 
not hope to treat children individually at 
all times, but it is well to keep in mind 
the contrast between what we can do and 
what might be done if the public were 
willing to pay the costs. 

We have in pupils A and B examples 
of marked individual differences. _ Intel- 
ligence testing and attainment testing has 
thrown the problem of individual differ- 
ences into bold relief. This testing has led 
to curriculum investigations, to various 
schemes of pupil classification, and, to 
numerous surveys, but there is a further 
step that must be taken. Having tested 
and measured our pupils we must make 
use of the information that the tests give. 
Once more this leads us to the study and 
treatment of individual children. While 
this is true, we also need far more meas- 
urement than is taking place at the pres- 
ent time. ) 

Where do we stand in this matter of 
intelligence testing? Much of the first 
commotion is over, and we have settled 
down to a saner use of the valid test ma- 
terial. In many instances the intelligence 
test can tell us in forty-five minutes more — 
about a pupil’s capacity than a busy prin- 
cipal can learn in two or three years if he 
does not use the test. A personal history 
record of each pupil kept by the teachers 
throughout the school period would give 
more complete though little more reliable 
information. By the time the school’s re- 
cord is complete the child is finished with 
school, the data cannot be used and the 
tabulations go on file. 

Mental testing is still belittled by 
many, mainly those who do not know the 
real purpose of the tests or the assump- 
tions that underlie their use. There has 
been more testing in the United States 
than elsewhere, but the tests are used in 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
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| England and Germany. In the English 
| Board of Education report for 1924, called 
| “Psychological Tests of Educable Capa- 
city,” one finds the following comments 
regarding the intelligence tests: (1) They 
might be used as a means of properly 
classifying pupils when entering school, 
(2) they are useful when transferring 
pupils from school to school, (8) they may 
be used to classify pupils entering second- 
ary school when other concrete evidence 
| of ability is lacking, and (4) teachers-in- 
' training should be given practice in ap- 
plying the tests. 

It is generally agreed that an intelli- 
gence test, when properly applied, records 
the pupil’s capacity to profit by the in- 
struction offered by the school. We are 
serving the best interests of a pupil when 
we give a psychological test and deter- 
mine what should be expected of him in 
school. If we find that he is dull, we will 
not discourage him when he fails to make 
average progress; if he possesses good ca- 
pacity, we will refuse to accept anything 
except a high standard of work. The 
school is under an obligation to the pupil 
to determine his capacity and to assign 
him tasks that are commensurate with his 
ability. 

What is the situation in the ordinary 
forty-pupil classroom? There are about 
two pupils whose rate of mental develop- 
ment is twenty-five per cent. above aver- 
age, and who can therefore complete the 
ordinary eight year course of study in six 
years. There are seven pupils who 
could complete it in seven years, there are 
twenty who require the usual eight years, 
seven who require about nine and one- 
half years, and two who need ten or 
eleven years to complete the work of the 
elementary school. About one-third of 
the class has ability that with average 
industry will carry them to the end of 
grade XII, but there are about four 
pupils in the class who may not be ex- 
pected to complete the work of even eight 
grades. Is is not unfair to give all these 
pupils the same work in the same classes 
and expect them to make the same pro- 
gress year after year, grading the teacher 

as weak or fair if she does not succeed in 


teaching abstract subject-matter to chil- 
dren who are incapable of understanding 
it? Should we not determine the possi- 
bilities within each child? There need be 
no determinism in our preoedure if only a 
little common-sense be exercised. Leading 
educational opinion is on the side of the 
teacher who is using the test material, and 
it is not fitting that those who have not 
studied the significance of the movement 
should stand idly by and belittle the en- 
quiries of those who are investigating. 
On the other hand, those who use the best 
material must appreciate its limitations. 

Similarly, few school principals can 
afford to overlook the values inherent in 
the educational tests that have been stand- 
ardized for various phases of school sub- 
ject-matter. These tests are little more 
than scientifically prepared examinations, 
and one does not dispose of the matter 
by a knowing smile and a remark that 
they seemed to get along all right with- 
out them when we went to school. Tests 
can certainly be used to the pupil’s ad- 
vantage. In using tests let us be reminded 
once in a while as follows: 


“Statistics prove so many things, 

The size of towns, the height of kings, 
The age of children in the schools, 
The skull development of fools; 

All things below, and things above, 
It seems to me ‘statistics prove.’ 


But, no. Statistics never yet, 
Appraised a single violet, 
Measured the glances of an eye, 
Or probed the sorrows of a sigh. 
Statistics never proved a soul 

In high or low, in part or whole.” 


We hear much today about individual 
instruction and about homogeneous classi- 
fication of pupils. There are various 
schemes of individual instruction, but all 
aim to accomplish the same results. By 
homogeneous grouping an attempt is 
made to put in the same groups those 
pupus who can profit by a given type of 
subject-matter and for whom a. special 
type of presentation is most suitable. It 
is evident that a child with an I.Q. of 80 
needs different subject-matter and a dif- 
ferent type of instruction from that need- 
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ed by a child with an I.Q. of 120. iWe 
sometimes hear it said that it is unfair to 
the dull child to take him away from the 
capable pupils from whom he can learn so 
much. If we believe this, we subscribe to 
the theory that the school is more inter- 
ested in society’s betterment than in that 
of the individual child; we overlook the 
fact that while the dull child may be help- 
ed by certain influences of the group, he 
does not receive while in it the type of 
instruction suited to his level of capacity ; 
and in the third place, we assume that 
we have the right to stunt the progress of 
the bright child for the sake of the dull- 
ard. There is much to be said in favor of 
separating children into homogeneous 
groups, but the scheme can be applied 
only where there are many children in 
each of the grades, and under conditions 
where the children do not become con- 
scious of the fact that the school has at- 
tempted to separate the sheep from the 
goats. 


All systems of individual instruction 
strive to incorporate two ideas: first, the 
principle of self-activity, and second, the 
possibility of each child progressing at 
his own maximum rate. The working of 
individual assignments demands self- 
activity on the part of the pupil, and gives 
a motivation to the entire school pro- 
gramme that is real and wholesome. It is 
fair to say that the pupils enjoy the 
system. It appears that there are certain 
disadvantages in reducing the amount of 
group discussion, for the development in 
language ability is very dependent upon 
conversation and class discussions. No 
valid evidence has as yet been presented 
to prove that any scheme of individual 
instruction, such as the Dalton Plan, the 
Batavia Plan, or the Winnetka Plan, vis 
on the whole superior to more conven- 
tional procedures. However, we should 
encourage the spirit of investigation and 
be constructive in our criticisms when we 
find someone with an idea trying to put 
it into effect. The enthusiasm of the ex- 
perimenter usually guarantees success in- 
dependently of the intrinsic value of the 


system and methods he happens to be 
using. 


In this paper we have been talking — 
about our obligations to pupils with re- 
spect to subject-matter of instruction, its 
method of presentation, and schemes of 
administration that make these possible. 
Thus far in our discussion we have barely 
mentioned the greatest obligation of the 
school to the individual pupil who comes 
under its influence. There is one factor 
that is of great importance and which we 
cannot omit from mention. Ability owes 
more to interest than interest owes to 
ability. Learning should be an active 
process which will go on when formal 
school instruction is ended. It is of far 
more value to give the pupil some idea of 
the right spirit in which he may approach 
the study of history in later life than to 
burden his memory with details which can 
have little or no significance for him. If 
the subject is made so attractive that 
when school days are over, the pupil con- 
tinues to read and study history, the 
teacher has achieved one of his main pur- 
poses. So too, in all the school subjects, / 
the real values lie less in the facts taught 
than in the training that their acquisition 
gives. We should not be too ready to 
accept the statement that there is no trans- _ 
fer of training in education. The evidence _ 
is quite to the contrary. There is a very 
real sense in which education is a process 
of training. We would agree that rote 
memorization of facts does not give train- 
ing. Real training depends upon the man- 
ner in which facts are associated while — 
being learned. Much of the criticism we | 
hear today about the overloaded curri- — 
culum is wrongly dictated. The real error q 
lies not in asking the child to learn many — 
facts, but in so specializing our subjects — 
and chopping up our time-tables that we 
lose the unity of the whole process. The — 
old-time schoolmaster had his limitations, 
but he probably saw more unity in his 


subject-matter than can be seen today by © 
specialists, opt 


School experiences should arouse and ~ 


Inspire pupils, should cultivate in them a _ 
wholesome self-respect, and should give 
them a few ideals of conduct and service. 


The child should be led to see that there P 


is no remedy for time misspent, no healing t 
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| for the waste of idleness. The school’s ob- motives and ideals. Teaching is not a 
| ligations have not been met when it has matter of office and business routine. In 
| developed only the measurable skills and the last analysis it is concerned with the 
| abilities. It must develop personalities mental and spiritual development of the 
| which reflect worth-while principles, individual child. 


EDITORIAL 


A NEW FIELD FOR THE B.A. 


) Itcosts an undergraduate in Arts at the University of Alberta in the neighborhood 
| of twenty-five hundred dollars to get his degree. As a bachelor in letters, he is pre- 
sumed to have mastered a passing knowledge of the liberal arts. If not a connoisseur 
of pictures, a critic of literature, or an eloquent philosopher, at least he is sufficiently 
| versed in the background of these sciences to appreciate and value the achievements 


| of his own time in their direction. He does not carry around, plainly stamped upon 


him, the result of the refining process to which he has been submitted, but in certain 
intangible ways this is manifested: in a broader outlook upon life, a wider more un- 
selfish interest in the ways and works of men. 

Up till now, he has had to be satisfied with those intangible things as a reward for 
his expenditure of twenty-five hundred dollars. Naturally, he has not been altogether 
happy with his lot. The lack of immediate and material returns has been too prompt- 
ly felt to enable either him, or the parent who has subsidized his course, to regard as 
anything but a blight, and a detriment to an honest advance in the world, a culture so 
expensive and so inapplicable to any of the recognized means of earning a living. 

But now hope dawns from a new quarter. In England it has long been the 
opinion that a University training in the liberal arts is necessary for success in any 
profession. The same idea, but with a more definite application, was expressed by a 
prominent Edmonton business man the other day. Speaking of the comparative 
worth of the Arts course and the Commerce course as a training for business, he 
said: “A highly technical training in Political Economy is of value chiefly in the 
export and import end of trade. But that is only one of the minor departments of a 
business organization. The vital concern of any business is to sustain in good will 
and confidence the relations between itself and its customers. Give me for this work 
a man whose broad general education has given him the ability to establish and sus- 
tain relations with different types of men. What technical training he needs, experi- 
ence in the business will teach him, but the broad foundation upon which a success- 
ful career is built, he must get from education.” 

Perhaps, after all, the twenty-five hundred dollars will prove a paying invest- 
ment. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Now that the Canadian National Comittee for Mental Hygiene has undertaken a 
westward expansion it behooves westerners to take a more immediate interest in the 
work of the Committee. The Committee itself has begun a campaign of education 
in its larger constituency in the visits of Dr. C. M. Hincks, Medical Director, Mrs. E. 
A. Bott of the Division of Parent Education, D. M. LeBourdais, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Education, and Dr. Smiley A. Blanton, Professor of Child Study, Vassar Col- 
| lege. Dr. Blanton recently spoke in Edmonton on child guidance under the auspices 
| of the Committee. 
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The work of the Committee is thought by most people to be concerned with the 
study of delinquency, mental deficiency and other mental abnormalities. The lectures 
of Dr. Blanton effectually corrected this mistake. According to Dr. Blanton the 
greater and more important aspect of Mental Hygiene is the prevention of abnor- 
malities by effective and psychologically correct training of children rather than an 
attempted correction after the menal disease has been allowed to occur. — 

The announcement in Dr. Tory’s Convocation Address that the University has ~ 
now organized a School of Education suggests that the present time is particularly 
opportune for beginning a more energetic campaign for Mental Hygiene in Alberta. 
Now that teachers so largely command the time and energy of children it seems 
reasonable to expect a more serious attitude on the part of education toward the train- 
ing of the characters of children. Teachers’ opportunities in this respect are glibly re- 
cognized by most inspirationalists lecturing to the profession, but little is actually 


done toward giving teachers an adequatetraining in child guidance. : 
It is to be hoped that Mental Hygiene and Teacher Training in Alberta will be 


found in closer co-operation. 


MY GENIUS. 


By H. R. Leaver 


I could never write a Satire, nor a line in 
humorous vein, 

All my genius runs to tombstones, all my 
talent follows pain. 


I have epitaphs for widows, quite a mour- 
ner’s anodyne, 

I am paramount in solace, to console, my 
special line. 


Should a lady want a couplet to expunge 
her deepest grief, 

For the third or fourth espousal, I would 
bring her quick relief. 


In the churches of the country, in the gov- 
ernmental halls, 

You may see my soulful poems, painted 
on the public walls. 


So I never write a 
humorous vein, 


As a special classic feature, for an urn or 
window pane, 

I can write a line in Latin, that would 
suit the sacred fane. 


I have samples for the aged, for the babe 
that’s undefiled, 

For the suicide and murderer, for the 
madman passing wild. 


In the press of office business, clients call 
to choose their verse, 

E’en before they have selected, their va- 
riety of hearse. 


As for monumental masons, who delay — 
me after hours, ; 
They will call for rhyming couplets, to — 
adorn their marble flowers. . 


Satire, nor a line in 


All my genius runs to tombstones, all my 
talent follows pain. 


VARSITY GRADS! 


HERE ARE THE DATES YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 
OCT. 6th—SASKATCHEWAN AT ALBERTA 
OCT. 13th—ESKIMOS AT VARSITY 
OCT. 20th—TIGERS (CALGARY) AT VARSITY 
OCT. 27th—MANITOBA AT ALBERTA 

SAVE MONEY BY BUYING A SEASON TICKET 
ADMISSION: 


SEASON TICKETS, $2.00 


SINGLE GAMES, 75 cents 


Tickets on Sale at U. of A. Book Store and Mike’s News Stand 


) These straggling words are going to be 
Wbrief this time because my correspondence 
‘Whas been rather small during the summer 
§—in fact what news is here given is 
jmainly the result of meetings with 
‘alumni who have been in Edmonton. This 
‘}prompts me to say what has been in my 
‘}mind for some time: that I should like 
members visiting the University build- 
ings to drop into 119 Arts for a few mo- 
‘ments if only to say “Hello” and to make 
lsure that their address is correct in the 
jrecords. I am getting a reputation for 
Jbuttonholing people, and hope that my 
motive will be understood—it is 99% the 
Wsecuring of information. The other 1% 
‘iis willingness to pass on fees to the treas- 
lurer if they are available. 
| The mention of fees leads me to remark 
|that in spite of the fact that we now 
|have our financial affairs in good shape, 
we have assumed a financial and moral 
responsibility which will require some 
|stout work to uphold. This is the Henry 
|Marshall Tory scholarship. I do not ex- 
| pect that special subscriptions to the fund 
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| 
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THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Officers of the Association. 


President.............. A. B. Harvey, 719, B.C.L. (Oxon.), 10226 Connaugh Drive, 
Edmonton. 
Ist, Vice-President... Miss H. McQueen, ’26, 9906 14th St., Edmonton. 
2nd Vice-President pie. W. B. Herbert, ’23, 26, 17 Marlboro Apts., Calgary. 
38rd Vice-President.................... K. C. MacKenzie, 27, School of Agriculture, Olds. 
mecretar ye. ss G. B. Taylor, ’23, 25, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
TTI SS V1 Ges gt ae kee aa ee F. J. Newson, ’24, ’26, 619 McLeod Bldg., Edmonton. 
Officers of the Edmonton Branch. 
Pemesident.o. kin gi ce P. G. Davies, 25, 27, 11129 90th Ave., Edmonton. 
Wice- Presidents 25) .32 3 Miss M. Cato, ’19, 26, 11004 84th Ave., Edmonton. 
Secretary.......... Miss C. Dixon-Craig, ’27, 11025 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton. 
MWSOC ie oe clas P. Owen, ’24, 10410 University Ave., Edmonton. 


Members of the Executive—Miss H. E. Cooke, ’21, 9948 86th Ave., Edmonton; 
M. L. Gale, ’27, 10227 108th St., Edmonton. 


Officers of the Calgary Branch. 


Le OSG (2 (nt es Walter Herbert, 23, 26, 17 Marlboro Apts., Calgary. 
Vice-President.....-c.ccccccescee Marguerite Cooper, 26, 911 13th Ave. W., Calgary. 
SSE CIE a ee Helen Manning, 726, 1415 Prospect Ave., Calgary. 
Pebemsurer: ee! 18 OO is Morrison T. Watts, 526 Rosedale Crescent, Calgary. 
ce mei ve 2 UIE ik ee A. D. McGillivray, 519 4th Ave. W., Calgary. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


will be solicited, but certainly ¢¢ is hoped 
that as many as possibly can will pay their 
fees this year im order to build up the 
endowment rapidly. So don’t neglect the 
bill for fees when it reaches you, and if 
you can manage any arrears..... 


A large number of alumni have been 
about the city during July and August 
attending Summer School and marking 
examination papers. I can not hope to 
mention all who participated in these ac- 
tivities, but amongst those “marking” 
were: W. E. Frame 22, 27, F. A. Rudd 
23 (who goes to Lethbridge), C. #. EHd- 
wards °23, Lorne Good °22, G. W. Robin- 
son, 15, °20, R. G. Watt 27, H. G. Teskey 
24, J. T. Bullock 728, Mary Martin °23, 
G. F. Hollinshead 724. 


Taking courses were M7s. Oestrich (nee 
Edna Thorpe 19 (who is going to teach 
at Westlock), G. 0. French ’26, Wes Oke 
26, 27, Wes Watts ’25 (who won the 8.8. 
Tennis Championship), d/iddred Thrasher 
27 (whose new address is Ferintosh, Al- 
berta). 
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Lecturing were W2lf Wees ’23 (Junior 
Psychology), Fred Young 715, 25 (Mathe- 
matics), Dudley Pegrum 722, ’24 (History 
and Pol. Ec.), G. F. Manning ’24 (Art), 
and last but certainly only in point of 
time was G. F. McNally °11, in charge 
of the Department of Education Summer 
School. 

Members of class *19 will be pleased to 
hear that Rev. and Mrs. Palmer Anderson 
are safely back from China. Mr. Ander- 
son is lecturing during the summer on his 
experiences in the Orient and will return 
to a theological seminary in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, for the winter. 

A welcome visitor during August was 
Marjorie Bradford °24, who will be found 
at Room 205, 1421 Atwater Ave., Mon- 
treal, as secretary of the Montreal Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. She says that her 
brother, A. (. Bradford °24, has gradu- 
ated in medicine from McGill and is 
interning at the Montreal General Hos- 
pital, Montreal. 

Lillian Cobb 18 has been awarded her 
Ph.D. from the Sorbonne, Paris, and was 
last heard of in Chicago. If this catches 
her eye we hope she’ll communicate her 
address. 

When one sees the stalward form of 
Dr. Weston 25 conversing with Dr. Revell 
close to a car bearing a Michigan licence 
the obvious deduction is a motor holiday 
trip, and we hope it was highly enjoy- 
able. 

A few news items have come in about 
Class °28: W. C. Whiteside, M.D., is with 
the Manhattan Dispensary, 327 East 60th 
St., New York City. He is going to the 
Moses Taylor Hospital for P.G. in sur- 
gery and medicine in the fall. ZH. H. 
McVeigh (Comm.) is accountant with a 
coal company at Drumheller and appre- 
ciates “The Trail.” leanor Farmer is in 
the General Office at the University, 
Grace Parmelee is acting as secretary to 
Dean Kerr, Paul Hargrave is with the 
City Telephone Department. 

The following splendid letter from Bod 
Hollies speaks for itself. I have since 
leraned that his address is 14 Westbrook 
Crescent, University Hill, Point Grey, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


824 East Seventy-Third St., 
Los Angeles, California, 
April 20, 1928. 
Dear Geoffrey: 

It is a long time since I have written to 
the Alumni Association or received a 
Trail. I am enclosing four dollars in 
fees, two from myself and two from Jean 
Stuart, Arts °17, M.A. 718, whose present 
address is 310 Magnolia Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 

A week ago, on Friday, April 18th, 
there was quite a gathering of Edmonton 
people at a Canadian Society of Long 
Beach dance at the Belmont Beach Club, 
Long Beach. We have-a little news for 
The Trail as a result of a very pleasant 
evening. 

I know the address of fourteen of those 


present, so here goes for a few sparks 


from one past Treasurer’s Anvil. 

Elmer McKitrick, B.Sc. ’20, and Mrs. 
McKitrick are now living at 1331 West 
84th Street, Los Angeles. E.S. is Gen- 
eral Sales Manager for the Baker Iron 
Works of Los Angeles. They have a new 
son, too. 

Stanley Morgan and Mrs. Morgan 
(Gladys Buchanan, B.A. °17) are residing 
at present at 1740 Casa Grande Street, 
Pasadena. S.C. is studying hard at Cal. 
Tech. They are planning a motor trip 
to Schenectady and Ontario on the way 
back for the fall term at U. of A. 

Art Carswell (B.Sc. °20) and Mrs. 
Carswell are still living at 2207 Camden 
Avenue, Sawtelle, California. Arthur is 
an engineer for the Bel-Air Corporation 
of Los Angeles. I was working as an en- 
gineer for the same corporation. How- 
ever, I have had an attractive offer from 
Vancouver, B.C., and I am leaving in a 
few days for Canada, much to the de- 
light of Mrs. Hollies and myself. My 
new address will be c/o Mrs. L. C. Hollies, 
11108 University Avenue, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. Some of those present wish they 
were returning to Canada too. 

W. St. G. Hollies is with the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company, 12th floor Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, where 
he is working with (. H. Tookey, B.A. 
20. Clarence has a lovely “ranch” just 
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| out of the city, at La Canada, where 
) avocados, loquats, oranges, lemons, 
| grapes, figs and othersuch fruits abound. 

Miss Jean Stuart, 17, Leslie Stuart, 
| 722, and Clarence Tansley have a beach 
| home at 310 Magnolia Avenue, Long 
| Beach, California. (Sotto Voce). Please 
note errata on page 7, Trail No. 20, Sep- 
tember, 1927, Mrs. Giles Clark’s address 
is not given and in brackets is wrongly 
written nee Jean Stuart, B.A. 717, M.A. 
| 718. This should be Jessie Stewart, B.A. 
| 718, and Jean Stuart’s address is given 
| above. Jean Stuart has been for three 
years in charge of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Department of C. Merwin 
Dobyns’ Long Beach store. Leshe Stuart 
has been for some time in. the Credit 
Department of the C. C. Lewis Jewellery 
Company of Long Beach and Clarence 
Tansley is in the Electrical Department 
of the Shell Oil Refinery at Watson, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Gordon Hislop of U.B.C. is with 
_ Goudge, Miller and Atkinson, Barristers, 
of Los Angeles. 


I saw L. V. Miller, B.Sc. °20, the day 
following the dance. He is at present in 
Sawtelle, and is working as engineer at 
Castellammare. 

We were sorry that W. A. McInnes, 
B.Sc. 20, was not present at the reunion. 
He is still living at 488 South Michigan 
Avenue, Pasadena. 

I have heard of two other small re- 
unions which have taken place recently. 
One of these took the form of a luncheon 
party at the Brass Kettle Inn, Long 
Beach, with Gladys Buchanan Morgan as 
hostess. The guests were rs. Fred Facey 
(Cora Armstrong, B.A. 717), who with 
her husband, Dr. Fred Facey, is living 
at San Fernando, California, where Dr. 
Facey is practising medicine; Jean and 
Leslie Stuart and Stanley Morgan. The 
other reunion was at the home of Mrs. 
Frank Bayard, South Gate, the guests 
being much the same as the other party. 
Those who were at the University in 716, 
17, 718 and 719 will remember Mrs. Byard 
as Lleanor Bremer. One of the guests at 
Eleanor’s home was Mr. Bayard’s ; mother, 
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who is known in Hollywood as Edith 
York, Screen Mother. You have prob- 
ably seen her in pictures. 
Kind regards to Mrs. Taylor and your- 
self from Mrs. Hollies and myself. 
Yours sincerely, 


R. T. HOLLIES. 


The following is the list of those pres- 
ent at the Long Beach Canadian Club 
dance, with their addresses: 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. McKitrick, 1831 
W. 84th Place, Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Morgan, 1740 
Casa Grande Street, Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Carswell, 2207 
Camden Avenue, Sawtelle, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Hollies, 824 East 
73rd Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William St. G. Hollies, Occidental Life 
Insurance Co., 12th floor, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Miss Jean Stuart, Leslie Stuart and 
Clarence Tansley, 310 Magnolia Avenue, 
Long Beach. 

Clarence Tookey, La Canada, Calif. 

Gordon Hislop, Dillon Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

The staff of The Trail carried a perky 
grin for a week or so this summer as a 
result of an interesting bit of editorial 
comment in the Edmonton Journal. I am 
quoting the editorial in full so that those 
who feel the same way may find their 
feelings expressed, and that those who 
don’t may have something tangible to 
criticize. 


“TOWARDS AN IDEAL” 


“The alumni of the provincial university 
publish quarterly a small magazine very 
appropriately named “The Trail,” which 
seems to contain within itself the promise 
of increasing achievement. Too many 
alumni magazines have displayed a tend- 
ency to be little more than glorified direc- 
tories of the addresses of past stndents, 
together with a statement of their present 
condition of servitude. The Trail has de- 
liberately set itself to the task of keeping 
alive in Alberta graduates an interest in 
the kind of thing educated men and 
women should appreciate. 
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IT’S TIME-- 


to be planning for that new fur coat! 


A wide selection of high grade furs 
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WHY NOT— 


Treat yourself to a tailored suit this 


fall? 


Absolute satisfaction at reasonable 


prices. 


Our new fall goods are a delight. 


Better drop in and see us. 
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E. F. MANN, LTD. 


Tailors to Ladies and Gentlemen 


Just off Jasper 
Phone 6098 
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The June number contains articles on 

subjects so varied as children’s books, the 
| Borstal system, humor in Hansard, and 
| Ibsen, and while some of the contributors 
j are faculty members, the alumni them- 
| selves are carrying the bulk of the load. 
| One may perhaps make special mention 
| of the one poetic number, a charming set 
| of verses entitled “Walking at Night,” by 
| Miss Georgina Thomson of Calgary. It 
|) is characterized by admirable simplicity 
) of language and a tender appreciation of 
| one of life’s very difficult problems. The 
| editor is to be commended on the policy 
| adopted and the nature of the material 
| he is securing, despite the frank statement 
| on the first page that “there are no funds 
| available for the remuneration of contri- 


butors.” 
: THE SECRETARY. 


Births, Marriages aud Beaths 


(Kindly send notices for this column to Greta Simpson, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton.) 


MARRIAGES 


BURES—MACLEAN—At Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, July 7th, 1928, Dorothy Margaret 
MacLean to Anton John Bures. 

MILLER—CLUTTON—At Carmangay, Alber- 
ta, Rose Clutton, B.A. ’26, to W. W. Miller, 
Ag ’26. Mr. and Mrs. Miller are making 
their home at Carmangay, Alberta. 

KAY—COOKE—At Edmonton, Alberta, July 
17th, 1928, Anna Evelyn, B.Sc. ’21, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Cooke, to 

- William (Le-Roy), son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Barker Kay. Mr. and Mrs. Kay are 
making their home in Edmonton. 

SUTHERLAND—COONE — At Edmonton, 
Alberta, July 4th, 1928, Wilma Margaret, 
B.A. ’27, only daughter of the late Rev. 
and Mrs. J. W. Coone, to Frederick George 
Sutherland. Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland have 
made their home in Edmonton. 

MUDIMAN—SMITH—At Macleod, Alberta, 
July 18th, 1928, Freda Gertrude More- 
house, B.A. ’25, only daughter of the late 
Rey. Jonathan and Mrs. Smith, to Thomas 
Edward, second son of the late Mr. David 
and Mrs. Mudiman, Macleod. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mudiman are making their home in 
Manyberries. 

BACKMAN—HARRISON—At Uncas, Alber- 
ta, July 28th, 1928, Alice, eldest daughter 
of Mrs. K. Harrison, to Wilfred T. Back- 
man, Ag. ’24. Mr. and Mrs. Backman have 
made their home in Edmonton. 

NEW TON—FUOG—At Edmonton, Alberta, 
July 18th, 1928, Agnes Hedwig, M.A. ’25, 
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only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Fuog, 
to Dr. John Dawson Newton. Mr. and 

_ Mrs. Newton will make their home in 
Edmonton. 

KUTTZ—KNIGHT — At . Vancouver, B.C., 
August 18th, 1928, Madelaine, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight, of Edmonton, to 
Rei: KuttzaBeSe 26s: 

BRINE—GOLD—At Edmonton, Alberta, June 
6th, 1928, Margaret Hazelwood, M.A. ’24, 
only daughter of Rev. William and Mrs. 
Gold, to Charles, son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Brine. Mr. and Mrs. Brine will make 
their home in Edmonton. 

BERE—BROWN—At London, Ontario, Aug. 
Ist, 1928, Gladys Violette, B.A. ’26, only 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Brown, to 
George Samuel Bere. Mr. and Mrs. Bere 
will reside at 458 Piccadilly Street, Lon- 
don, Ontario. 

BENDLE—DAKE — At Edmonton, Alberta, 
July 1st, 1928, Beatrice Irene, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Dake and the late Mrs. 
Dake, to Frederick John Bendle, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bendle, South Wales. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bendle have made their home 
in Edmonton. 

BIRTHS 

LOVE — At Edmonton, Alberta, July 7th, 
1928, to Mr. and Mrs. J. Russell Love, 
a daughter, Flora Marion. 

STRICKLAND—At Edmonton, Alberta, July 

th, 1928, to Prof. and Mrs. E. H. Strick- 
land, a daughter. 

VANGO—At Edmonton, Alberta, July 12th, 
1928, to Dr. and Mrs. H. Vango, a daugh- 
ter, Phyllis Marion. 

. DEATH 

MOON—Herbert Douglass, B.Sc. ’28, passed 

away in a local hospital, July 24th, 1928. 


CAMPUS CHATTER 

Just as this Zrail goes to press, the 
football team has arrived back on the 
campus. All the boys are looking in the 
best of shape after four months spent in 
the open. Strict training is the rule from 
now on. Their chances of coming out on 
top of the league have never been better 
than they are for the ‘present season. 
With just a sprinkle of luck they should 
bring home honor and a cup. 

* *% * 

I saw Bessie Mitchell in the Banff 
Springs Hotel swimming pool one day 
this summer. I dived in, all pink and 
white and charming I thought, and hay- 
ing described a rather graceful parabola 
through the clear atmosphere, came up 
for admiration and applause. The voice 
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| of the director of Punch and Go greeted 
} me ironically with “Did it hurt?” 
| And afterwards in the dining-room I 
jsaw Grace Atkinson and Gwen Taylor. 
| Grace was looking more graceful than 
j ever and Gwen’s cheerful smile brought 
| back happy memories of frosty mornings 
}in 1925 when, with Dr. Gordon as our 
Harry Bailey, we rode along the road to 
| Canterbury. 
i * * 
| Isaw Helen Benny this summer—of all 
| places in the Mormon Temple at Salt Lake 
| City. We were both there for the same 
|) reason, to hear one of the famous organ 
| recitals which are a feature of Mormon 
| society there. 
/ Iran into Sig Neilson in Palo Alta. 
| Sig drove me around in his ancient Essex 
) all afternoon, and we nearly ran into 
|) everything else. We talked of old times 
} until twoa.m. Sig is the world’s greatest 
| entertainer. 
} And in a drug store in Los Angeles I 
| met Syd Madden, whom everybody will 
j remember as a brilliant licentiate in 
| Pharmacy in the class graduating in 726. 
| Syd is a prosperous person, as nearly 
_ everyone in Los Angeles is. I went with 
| him to hear Aimee Semple McPherson 
| evangelize. Amen, Sister. 
_ Dr. Gordon, Mrs. Gordon and family 
have been spending the summer across the 
Atlantic. Mrs. Gordon and the _ boys 
lived in the New Forest all summer, while 
Dr. Gordon did some reading at Oxford, 
and took John T. Jones across to Paris 
with him. 


“John T.” returns this fall, by the way, 
as an Assistant Professor in English. I 
wonder what two years at Oxford have 
done to that sturdy salt. He’ll be back in 
a week or two, and I'll let you know in the 
next issue. 

Ege: Bue 

Professor Rowan spent part of the sum- 
mer in London where he prepared his 
thesis for a doctorate in science in London 
University. Professor Rowan’s work, by 
the way, on the question of the migratory 
habits of birds is bringing the University 
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zoologist many congratulations—not to 
say fame. 
* * * 

Ray Wiles, an M.A. of Harvard, is 
joining the Department.of English. He 
and “John T.” will fill the gaps caused by 
the resignations of Mr. Riddehough and 
Mr. Harris. Geoff Riddehough is joining 
the Department of Classics in the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, while Joe Harris 
has accepted a call to South Hill Baptist 
Church in Vancouver. 

is a 

Jean Williamson is leaving Dean Kerr’s 
office at the end of this month. Her 
place is being taken by Grace Parmalee 
of the class of ’27. 

* * * 

Another new member of the Depart- 
ment of History is Miss Murray, daugh- 
ter of President Murray of the University 
of Saskatchewan. 

* * * 

Dr. George Hardy will be back shortly 
from a tour of Europe and a period of 
study in Greece and Italy. It is thought 
that he has been taking measurements of 
the Parthenon to see if the proportions in 
the “Hardy Memorial Rink” are properly 
harmonious. 
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The graduates of a university are her loyal sons and 
daughters, frank in criticism, constructive in thinking, sen- 
sitive to the standing and repute of their own Alma Mater. 
May I hope that it will be my good fortune, as one who missed 
contact with the alumni of this University m their student 
days, to establish that contact through their deep interest in 
the affairs of the University, their frank and open criticism 
when criticism is needed, and their unwavering support of all 
that will make for the best in university life? The University 
means very much to those that call her their own. She will 
need more than anything else their loyalty, their affection and 
their support. 


Rosert C. Watrace, 
President. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS, OCTOBER 10, 1928 


By Ropert C. WALLACE 


Mr. Chancellor: 

It is, sir, with a deep sense of respon- 
sibility that I accept from your hands the 
Presidency of this University, and assume 
the mantle of my distinguished prede- 
cessor. The vision and foresight which 
have been expressed through him in prac- 
tical form on this campus found their re- 
alization because the young province had 
before it a true ideal of education, and 
met the practical needs of the day in a 
way which will make possible the ful- 
filling, in due course, of the needs of the 
future when they arise. Because of that 
early vision, one may take courage and 
go forward. I would indeed be un- 
grateful and I would fail to express my 
innermost feelings, were I not to say that 
the indications of goodwill to me and 
mine from many quarters, within and 
without the University, have greatly 
heartened me for the task. 

We live at a time when the educa- 
tional process, and educational institu- 
tions, are undergoing the closest scrutiny. 
The widespread participation in high 
school and university education, with the 
ever-increasing need for staff, buildings 
and equipment, has raised the issue in a 
very practical form. The very tools of 
education—the subjects of curricula— 
have been called into question, and the 
more fundamental issue as to whether 
education can do much to develop quali- 
ties or lack of qualities, which come from 
the former generations, or whether, after 
all, heredity is not a dominant and con- 
trolling factor has been much to the front 
in psychological research. And some who 
have had advantage of higher education 
may be found to say, forgetful of what 
education has meant for them, that there 
are too many students in the universities 
today. It is imperative under conditions 
such as these that we examine the faith 
that is in us, in order that our declara- 
tion be unequivocal and our vision clear. 

In the first place, the University is 
here to meet the practical needs of the 


province and its people. The services of 
the professions, essential to the maintain- 
ing of the standard of culture of our 
civilization, can only be performed if men 
and women are trained in present day 
knowledge and aptitude for these profes- 
sions. The difficulties incident to the 
pioneering life in a new country cannot 
be solved unless the trained scientist is 
continuously at work on the problems of 
plant and animal disease and of the de- 
velopment of the raw resources of the 
country, and has a vision far beyond the 
problems of today or tomorrow to the 
policies of the future. And the human 
needs of the people of our outposts, the 
study of the mixing of our races, the 
interacting of the environment on people 
and people on environment, all these are 
within the scope of the University which 
is here to serve a people which has a faith 
to support it. 

Secondly, the University stands rooted 
to the ideals of democracy. The Anglo- 
Saxon people have espoused a system of 
government which has as an essential con- 
dition to its success the faith that men 
and women can be trained to think for 
themselves. That condition is as yet far 
from fulfilment, and democracy as a 
system of government is as yet far from 
achieving success. But no system of gov- 
ernment has ever sounded or can ever 
sound a challenge to educational institu- 
tions so profound as does the system 
which we. have adopted and in which we 
must unhesitatingly believe. In accept- 
ing that challenge we must be prepared 
to contribute more and more to the cause 
of higher education in order that a con- 
tinuously increasing percentage of our 
young men and women may be trained to 
the ability to think clearly through the 
issues presented by the knowledge which 
they have acquired and to influence those 
around them to strive to the same process. 
Then will be achieved government based 
deep on the people’s will. 

Thirdly, the University stands for the 
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quest of truth. Not prejudice, not pre- 
conceived ideas or predilections, but a 
willingness to study and to estimate the 
contributions from any quarter sincerely 
given—that must always be the dominant 
note of any university that calls itself 
free. It has been the ideal down the ages 
and the most cherished possession within 
the halls of learning. To follow the gleam 
there is need not only of an open mind, 
but of a high courage. No work in phil- 
osophy or literature, science or social af- 
fairs will stand that has not the hall- 
mark of truth and the underlying note 
of courage to maintain the truth. It is 
no light motto to adopt; it is no hght 
task to undertake; but we are pledged 
by our motto and by our membership in 
the great body of institutions of higher 
learning the world over to seek only the 
things that are true. 

And lastly, within these walls will be 
heard the quiet note of the good and the 
beautiful. Whatever may be the things 
that appeal to our innermost being, what- 
ever may be the mode of expression by 
which we may give to the world the high- 
est and the best that is in us, for this we 
must find a source in our university life. 
Not in any formal act or word, not in 
ereed or formula will this inner satisfac- 
tion be found; but in the thoughts of the 
ages encased as jewels in their respective 
languages, in the attitude of the men and 


women of this institution of learning to 
life’s deepest problems, in the ideal of 
beauty in buildings and campus, in the 
notes of this organ expressing life’s 
highest sacrifice and life’s eternal hopes. 
Those who will be proud to call this in- 
stitution their Alma Mater will look back 
on their student days as the time when 
some of the difficult things in life were 
honestly faced and some measure of satis- 
faction came into life and remained in 
hfe from the quest of the things that are 
beautiful and of good report. 


We of the University, sir, are building 
not for today nor tomorrow, but for a 
time as long as civilization shall endure 
on these western plains; for no man of 
prophetic vision would dare to contem- 
plate the time when the university would 
not exist as the summit and coping stone 
of the aspirations and achievement of the 
people. If we are fully possessed of that 
long-distance vision, we will realize that 
when the time comes for us to pass our 
burdens on to other shoulders it will 
count to our credit not so much that we 
shall have moved forward, important 
though that be, but rather that the vision 
of that distant goal shall have become 
still clearer, and that there shall have 
been no step misdirected and no wrong 
trails taken in whatever progress may 
have been made towards that goal. 
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CANADIAN FOLK-SONGS 


By Roy MckKren Wues 


What is Canadian folk-music? Where 
and by what people are Canadian folk- 
songs sung? ‘What could the majority 
of us say in reply to a foreigner who ac- 
cused Canadians of having no native folk- 
songs? Does there exist in this country 
a body of folk music as characteristic 
of our national spirit as those collected 
in England by Mr. Cecil Sharp are of 
that country? These are a few of the 
questions suggested by an article which 
recently appeared in an Edmonton news- 
paper, announcing three folk-lore festi- 
vals to be held in the next few months in 
Vcitoria, Vancouver and Toronto. Since 
newspapers readers already know about 
the encouragement given to folk-lore by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, it will not 
be necessary to give details of the results 
up to the present. But it may be of 
interest to consider the matter of folk- 
songs in Canada from the historical 
point of view in order to discover what 
kind of songs one may expect to find 
among the people of Canada. 


In the first place, it might be well to 
make clear precisely what the term “folk- 
song” means. There are people who 
would use the word to signify any song, 
no matter what its origin, which, through 
long usage, has become adopted as a fav- 
orite by a large group of people. Such a 
definition excludes immediately all so- 
called “popular” songs which have only 
a passing appeal. But songs like Annie 
Laurie, Old Black Joe and O Canada are 
not eliminated by this definition, al- 
though they should be, for they are not 
folk-songs. The mere fact that a song is 
sung by a large number of people does 
not justify the application of the term 
“folk-song.” A genuine folk-song is one 
whose origin is hid in the obscurity of 
time, one whose melody cannot be as- 
cribed to any one composer. It is not even 
known when or by whom any given folk- 
song was first sung. There is no doubt 
that many folk-songs of European na- 


tions go back to the days of the wander- 
ing minstrels, the troubadours, the 
jongleurs, the minnesingers, just as some 
ballads—the analogous form, in literature 
—might be traced ultimately back to the 
minds of mediaeval versifiers. But folk- 
songs were handed down by oral tradi- 
tion from grandfather to grandson (the 
transmission being accompanied by more 
or less change in melody, rhythm or text), 
and thus they really express emotions felt 
by the “folk” or people rather than those 
of one author alone. A proper definition 
of the term folk-song should therefore in- 
clude the elements of community author- 
ship and oral transmission. 


Now, are there are Canadian folk- 
songs? Perhaps one is apt to reply at 
once, “Canada is too young. Her people 
have not lived in her territories long 
enough to develop and hand on to suc- 
ceeding generations any songs character- 
istic of the spirit of the country.” But 
such a reply is “to rash, too unadvis’d, 
too sudden.” One should be reminded of 
the history of the folk here in British 
North America (Old English folc, mean- 
ing people, nation). Before the white 
man came to settle, two races dwelt in 
what is now Canada. In the far north 
were the Eskimos, and in the forested 
areas bordering on the waterways lived 
the Indians. Then in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, settlers came 
from France, followed soon by English- 
men, Scotsmen, Irishmen. In the last 
few decades the population has received 
increments from other European nations 
both Teutonic and Slavic. All these va- 
rious peoples are now called by the one 
term Canadian. What then can be meant 
by the term Canadian folk-songs? 

Characteristic songs and dances have 
existed with all peoples, primitive or 
civilized, from a remote period, for it is 
universally instinctive in man that he 
should express his emotions in rhythmic 
melody or movement. As a rule the 
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| ful. 
| folk-songs and none from the lips of an 
| Indian. 
/ mo and the Red Man have ever had a 
_chance to sing their songs at a folk-lore 
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| rhythms among more primitive peoples 
| are so complicated as to seem chaotic to 
_ more 


“civilized” ears; and often, the 
melodies fail to arouse the proper emo- 


| tions in the breasts of sophisticated white 
_men. 
_the Eskimos and the Indians, were both 
/more or less primitive peoples. I am not 
|familiar with the music of the Eskimos, 
| but investigation has shown that as a 
| people they are fond of music. It is cer- 
tainly to be expected that songs not lack- 


Now, those two aboriginal tribes, 


ing in interest to other Canadians would 


'be found in abundance among a race so 


rich in folk-tales as are the Eskimos. 


| Their kinsmen, the North American In- 
_dians, have many songs. 
| they seem more or less primitive, but 
usually there is a peculiar wild beauty in 


For white men 


them which appeals to those who can 


catch their spirit of intense emotion. The 
| frenzied sounds uttered in the war-dance, 
'the medicine-man’s incantations, and the 
) desolate wail of the lament for the dead 
| probably would not seem beautiful to 
‘most of us; but certainly the hunter’s 


song of triumph, the lover’s serenade, the 
mother’s lullaby should be very beauti- 
I have heard only a few Indian 


One wonders whether the Eski- 


festival. 

History directs our attention next to 
the French-Canadians, who form a very 
large percentage of the nation’s popula- 
tion. It was primarily among the 
French-Canadians of Quebec that the re- 
cently inaugurated folk-song movement 
arose. In that great Eastern province one 
finds a singing people, folk who have 
music in their hearts and on their lips. 
What do they sing? Whence came those 
rousing tunes sung by M. Charles March- 
and and his compatriots? They are folk- 


) songs, but did they spring into being in 


Canada or in the homeland? Did the 


| habitant learn his songs from his for- 
| bears, or from the trees, streams, lakes, 
| hills, birds, which surrounded him in his 
; new home? 
| folk-songs, were brought from France by 


Many songs, some of them 


as she is in ballads. 


the seventeenth century settlers. The 
boatman’s song, for instance, which 
charmed Thomas Moore on his visit to 
this country, was set to a tune brought 
into Canada by early settlers. Mr. J. 
Murray Gibbon points out in the intro- 
duction to his volume Canadian Folk- 
Songs, that this same tune is still sung 
in-the old land. Of a great many well 
known songs of French Canada it may 
be said that they consist of new stanzas 
set to old French tunes. Mr. Gibbon 
mentions Un Canadien errant, Vive la 
Canadienne and E'n roulant ma boule 
roulant, all of which were sung (the first 
two with other words) in old France. 
Obviously these imported chansons are 
songs of the folk whether they came ori- 
ginally from France or not. But our 
question is whether the new environment 
in Canada gave rise to songs which re- 
flect both the heart of the people and the 
new kind of life. It would be idle for 
me to repeat what Mr. Gibbon has phras- 
ed so admirably in the introduction above 
referred to. It is enough to point out 
here that since the early years of the 
eighteenth century many beautiful folk- 
songs have been inspired by the roving 
life of the cowreur de bois, the raftsman, 
the voyageur, by the sound of the mill 
and spinning-wheel, by the vigorous 
movement of the dances, by the spirited 
tales of adventure and courage in North 
America. These are Canadian folk-songs. 

If, now, the trend of history is kept in 
mind, it will be obvious that one should 
consider what folk-songs may be found 
among the English-speaking population 
of Canada. One should not have to seek 
far for English, Scottish, Welsh and 
Irish songs, especially among the people 
of the older provinces. Nova Scotia, for 
example, should be as rich in folk-songs 
The Maritimes 
should bea rich hunting-ground for the 
collector of folk tunes not only of Indian 
and French, but of English, Scottish, 
Trish and Dutch origin. It is likely that 
many of the tunes derive originally from 
the old countries and did not come into 
being on this side of the Atlantic. But 
there certainly must be an abundance of 
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native songs inspired by the joys, sor- 
rows, adventures and triumps of “Blue- 
noses.” What of the sailor’s chanteys 
that must have been sung on board those 
famous wooden ships that sailed the 
seven seas? In Ontario, the other strong- 
hold of English speaking people in Can- 
ada’s early history, there may likewise 
be a large body of native folk-music, -to- 
gether with many imported tunes. To 
collect and write down these folk-songs 
as has been done already with the ballads 
in Nova Scotia, is a task which ought to 
be performed very soon, if the coming 
generations are to have any of them at 
all. Modern ways of living have left no 
time even for country people to sing the 
songs of their fathers. If they sing at 
all, the tune is more likely to be Ramona 
than O, No, John! One would lke to 
think that before long there would be 
folk-lore festivals not only in Quebec, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, but in all the provinces, and that 
both native and imported songs of the 
- British folk would be sung at the same 
gathering with the songs of New [rance. 
Tout comprendre, cest tout pardonner 
can be said of both sides. How com- 
prendre better than by singing together ? 

One more group of folk-songs in Can- 
ada remains to be considered. ‘They are 
the songs brought into the country with- 
mm the last few years by settlers from 
various sections of Northern Europe out- 
side the British Isles and France. The 
Norwegian has his songs, as well as the 
man from Poland, from Russia and other 
countries which are well represented in 
Canada. Folk-lore in its many aspects is 
decidedly alive among these new Cana- 
dians and their songs should not be al- 
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lowed to drop out of existence. While 
they are importations, not products of 


this soil and climate, these folk-songs | 


should be encouraged. No better medium 
could be devised for fusing together all 
the varied elements of a population than 
the music of the people’s hearts. Men 
must agree when they sing each. other’s 
songs. 

There can be no question, then, that 
there are in Canada folk-songs from al- 
most every part of Europe. Are they to 
be kept alive? If people are happy they 
will sing. Should they not be encour- 


aged to sing the songs of their ancestors | 


rather than the light but often unmusical 
creations which continue to emanate in 


almost alarming numbers from the jazz-_ | 
Better still, ] 
there should be lively encouragement for | 
the singing of new songs, inspired by life} 


centres of the continent? 


in Canada. Folk-lore festivals constitute 
one very effective way of giving this en- 
couragement. It may well be that there 
is no lack of native folk-songs; they need 
only to be discovered. Canada owes much, 
and in future years will owe more, to the 
spirit which prompted the Canadian Pa- 


cific Railway to inaugurate the folk-_ 


festivals. It is to be hoped that the next 
few years will witness further develop- 
ments in all provinces. 


particularly those originating in_ this 
country. The need for a book of Cana- 


dian songs of all kinds is strongly felt in | 


the schools and homes of Canada. When 


this need is satisfied Canadians will be | 
united by a stronger bond than any yet | 


felt—the songs of the folk. 


One thing now | 
lacking is an inexpensive collection of | 
such folk-songs as have been collected, ] 


see aa ee ee 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SMALL DEBTS 


By Franx Newson 


In beginning I should define a small 
debt. According to our Rules of Court 
for any debt, tort or breach of contract, 
for which $100 or less is claimed, there 
is a special procedure provided which is 
at once cheap and simple. Technical 
errors in pleading are not regarded; there 
is a reduced tariff for the fees of the 
Clerk of the Court, and taxed solicitors’ 
fees, z.e., payable by the loser, are fixed 
at 10% of the amount recovered in a de- 
‘fended action and 5% in an undefended 
action. The original object of the pro- 
cedure was that parties could act for 
themselves and save further costs. Some 
few do, but the great majority continue 
to act through lawyers, and are repre- 
sented by lawyers or students, for stu- 
dents may appear in court, and counsel 
are not gowned. Most small debt actions 
are undefended; are concluded. speedily 
and profitably, and are used in the or- 
dinary course of business by many mer- 
cantile houses. Throughout this article 
I shall refer mainly to defended actions, 
as there the personal element enters. 

In olden times an individual whose 
person or property had suffered at the 
hands of another received compensation 
either in value or in satisfaction, by re- 
taliation on the person or property of the 
offender. If the latter had already left 
this world, the punishment was passed 
on to his kin and might be termed the 
levying of distress in its keenest and most 
primal sense. 

Two aspects of retaliation are discern- 
ible here, the aspect of property value re- 
covered by means of a raid on the assets 
of the “defendant,” and the spiritual 
satisfaction of revenge taken out upon 

his hide. 

With civilization casting its mellowing 
influence on human nature, all but the 
most voilent of altercations are trans- 
ferred to the Courts of His Majesty the 
King. The two categories may still be 
noted. Some actions are commenced to 


recover damages incurred, but others 
have as their motive the old craving for 
revenge. Most legal practitioners are 
familiar with the man who comes in and 
says, “John Doe owes me three dollars. 
Go after him for it and you can keep all 
you get.” This man’s satisfaction lies in 
knowing that he has called his opponent’s 
bluff and forced\him to pay. It is a 
modified spirit of revenge. In the Su- 
preme and District Court there are doubt- 
less many spite actions, but there is near- 
ly always the possibility of recovering 
a satisfactory sum as well. In the Small 
Debts Court, however, the sum sued for 
cannot exceed $100, and is frequently 
much less. The opportunity for profit 
diminishes with the amount sued for, and 
to a corresponding extent the spirit mov- . 
ing the litigant must be more and more 
that of revenge. It must not be inferred 
that it is impossible to emerge from a 
small debt action a richer man than on 
commencing, but when the sum sued for 
sinks below twenty dollars and the trial 
is anything more than a formality it is 
difficult to be ahead of the game. In 
most cases where very small amounts are 
sued for, if he has been well advised, the 
htigant knows that he cannot win from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents. These 
are the cases where the plaintiff goes to 
the defendant to collect $10.00 and the 
defendant sneers and says, “Try and get 
it.’ The plaintiff thereupon does try 
and probably succeeds. By the time all 
costs are paid he is not a richer man, - 
but the defendant is most certainly a 
poorer one and the plaintiff is satisfied. 
So much for the plaintiff’s side. Now 
for the defendant. 


Why does a man knowing he owes a 
debt refuse to pay it? Some refuse be- 
cause they think the plaintiff is neither 
legally nor morally entitled to payment. 
Some men refuse because they pay for 
nothing unless forced to do so. When 
they are first approached they intend to 
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bluff, and it needs a small debt summons 
to call their bluff. Others refuse to pay 
even when sued, for they rest secure in 
the knowledge that they are execution- 
proof, everything they possess being in 
the names of their wives. This method 
of escape is more effective in large debt 
actions, as it is seldom that a man of any 
standing does not own a chattel of some 
kind. Some refuse simply because they 
are “ornery” or because they have been 
offended by the plaintiff's manner in 
trying to collect his debt. Some of these 
are so near-sighted that they refuse to 
co-operate even in their own interest and 
allow the plaintiff to seize their goods 
under execution or their wages under 
garnishee proceedings. 


It has been rumored that this Proy- 


ince will soon institute the penalty of - 


imprisonment for small debtors who have 
the wherewithal, but refuse to pay. Three 
provinces, one of which is British Colum- 
bia, already have this provision. The 
establishment of such procedure would 


make a profound change in the attitude 


of debtors. A man may defy his creditors, 
and allow them to seize his chattels ra- 
ther than betray that he cares, but to be 
threatened with incarceration is a horse 
of another color. 


There is, however, the opportunity to 
allow the defendant to exhibit what 
might be termed the height of perversity. 
In some jurisdictions the plaintiff must 
pay the board bill of the defendant while 
he is imprisoned. <A recalcitrant defend- 
ant to whom time means nothing may 
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thus force the plaintiff to expend con- 
siderable money in trying to make him 
pay. This is not merely a flight of fancy. 
There is one case reported in which a 
poor old woman, with hardly enough to 
live on, imprisoned a defendant for non- 
payment of a debt. He cheerfully went 
to prison and showed every disposition 
to remain there indefinitely. At great 
personal hardship the old lady continued 
to pay his board-bill, until, after more 
than a year, her meagre resources ex- 
hausted and her frame emaciated from 
lack of proper food, she was forced to 
release him. 


Tt is doubtful if anything could have — 


made that man pay. He is the exception 
to the rule that a man may be persuaded 


to do anything if his interests le that — 


way, the function of the law being to 
weight the scales with punishment on one 


side, so that his interests would le in © 


that direction. On the other hand it may 
not be that he is an exception to the 
rule. He may have such a perverted view 
of his own interests that it 1s impossible 
to counter-balance them by an act of law. 

Most citizens, however, have an ab- 
horrence of jail and an inclination to 
dispose of their own time in their own 
way. The institution of imprisonment 
for debt would cure most of those who 
refuse to pay their debts as a matter of 
principle. The only person still untouch- 
ed would be that atavistic individual 
whose craving for retaliation, satisfied 


by causing expense to his creditor, out-_ 


weighs all the instincts of the normal 


man. 
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NINE LIVES OF CATS 


1. Fat-jaws was a wild cat-about-town. 
He was a great, handsome fellow and his 
disappearance, for weeks at a time, from 
mere domestic surroundings was only to 
be expected. When he was at home he 
scorned the house. Under the veranda 
his goings-out and his comings-in_ were 
always subject to question and sidelong 
glances. Severe cold weather, however, 
could drive him into the house, and more 
than once he let himself in by springing 
up and turning the door-knob with his 
great fore-paws. Once in, he generally 
sat quiet and sleepy, licking his large 
fat jowls. He even submitted to being 
carried about by the baby, though the 
rest of the family avoided his presence 
like that of an enemy. 

2. Gray-paws was a contemporary of 
Fat-jaws, though it. has not been defi- 
‘nitely established that there was any re- 
lationship between them. Yet certainly 
they were different enough to be broth- 
ers. For Gray-paws was a home-lover, 
content to drowse before the fire and eat 
tid-bits in the kitchen. He was decent 
and respectable, and even an occasional 
mouse was enough to create a little flurry 
of excitement in his life. 

3. Archimedes was the name given to 
a black and white kitten. The general 
belief was that he would become a cat of 
principles. But these hopes were vain, 
for he early showed less principle than 
would be expected from a grown cat of 
some experience. Even the sowing of 
wild oats should not be allowed to go to 
extremes—but what could be done! 

4; Trefusa was a dainty lady who later 
acquired the nickname Jane for no known 
reason. She was a beautiful little cat, 
but she and her only kitten came to un- 
timely ends at the hands of an assassin. 
They were cruelly chloroformed on the 
same day, and yet I think even the 
assassin’s rough heart must have been 
somewhat wrung by so pitiful a death. 

5. Walter-cat derived his name from 
that of his owner. His life was one of 
little distinction, but-in death he achieved 


almost the glory of a martyr. He slept 
at night with many of his brethren on 
the cellar-steps. One night he was acci- 
dentally stepped on in the dark. He 
subsequently took fits and died. What 
added horror to the tender heart of his 
owner was that on the same night, per- 
haps in the same hour, Walter was en- 
joying himself at a party. He was hardly 
to be consoled when he heard that Walter- 


cat had expired thus, as it were, to the 
sounds of revelry. « 


6. Allie-cat belonged to Alexander, 
whose name was commonly contracted to 
Alle. I don’t believe anyone was ever 
conscious of the ludicrous quality of the 
name. Whether his acquaintances among 
cats ever threw his name in his teeth and 
cast aspersions on his birth is a matter of 


which I am ignorant, but rather sus- 
picious. 


7. Elsie-cat, like the other two, had a 
mistress whose name was the same as his 
own. He later, however, became Nimmy. 
Nimmy was an epicure. He was particu- 
larly fond of ginger-snaps. The master 
of the house kept a supply on hand for 
the hungry night-hours, and cat and man 
frequently shared the cookies. 

8. Trilby was an anachronism. <A lit- 
tle white kitten, the child of wild parents, 
but innocent-looking as only a kitten can 
be, was named Trilby. The mistake, when 
it was realized, was never rectified and 
Trilby he remained. The little white kit- 
ten spat and struck out with his paws at 
the first person who touched him. The 


‘great white cat had tattered ears and a 


scarred face. His temper grew worse 
with the years until even the members of 
his household trembled in his presence 
and protected their ankles. He carried 
his scars, at last, like a gouty old soldier, 
almost unregretted, to the grave. 

9. Leather-ears was the mother of 
nearly all the flock. Her ears were strip- 
ped of fur, quite grey and leathery, but 
no one knows how. Her greatest distinc- 
tion came in death. She was found at 
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the bottom of the cistern, and it was 
strongly suspected that her unhappy end 
was deliberate. She had been lately be- 
reaved of kittens, the last family being 
too much for anyone’s hospitality. The 
motive seems sufficient, but whatever it 
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may have been it was with sentiments of 
unmixed horror that her last resting- 
place was discovered. How pitiful must 
have been those final moments, as, with 
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one mew of despair and grief, she cast 


herself into the cruel water. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
MENTAL TESTS 


By C. B. Wits 


This study presents data compiled from 
tests of intelligence administered to 2,128 
children of age 6-16 years, of whom 476 
were of foreign descent; together with 
illustrations of the uses of test results in 
school work. The pupils tested were in 
attendance at the Alex. Taylor and East- 
wood schools, Edmonton. 


In explanation, it might be stated that 
the Intelligence Quotient or I.Q. is a 
measure of ability, intelligence, or inborn 
capacity. An I.Q. of 100 means that a 
child is average in ability; in other words, 
one-half of all children have an I.Q. 
above 100 and one-half have an I.Q. be- 
low 100. The following table shows the 
percentage distribution of children at 
various mental levels, as found in this 
study, together with the rating applied to 
each class: 


TQ. Rating. 

130 up—Genius or near genius............. 2% 
120-180—Very bright 6% 
110-120—Bright 17% 
90-110—Average on 50% 


80-. 90-— SLOWS bes cee 17% 
70- 80—Very dull or borderline........ 6% 
Below 70—Feeble-minded 000... 2% 

It will be noted that the major portion 
of all children is grouped rather closely 
about the average. One is reminded of 
Lincoln’s statement : “The Lord must have 
loved the common people—he made so 
many of them.” 


It was found that the children in Ed- 


monton had a slightly higher average 
mental level, about 101.5 1.Q., than that 
found by Terman for American children. 
Edmonton children were somewhat more 
variable also, there being more very 
bright chlidren and more very dull chil- 
dren. 


Children, classified according to the 
occupational group to which their father 
belonged, gave the following median or 
average I.Q.’s: 

Unskilled labor . 

Farmer’ (602) ooo 

Semi-skilled labor ............ 
wlalled Yabor< 2.5 oe 
Clerical and business 


ness 


It is quite evident from these figures 
that a man’s occupation depends very 
largely on his intelligence, and it is quite 
possible to predict with a high degree of 
certainty the occupational group into 
which a boy will enter, by giving him an 
intelligence test at the age of 6 years. 
Common laborers whether foreign or 
Canadian were found to have the same 
median I.Q. Race or nationality have 
little to do with occupation. The differ- 
ences between various groups—social or 
occupational—are not accidental, but are 
real differences, and like the differences 
in social groups in the older countries of 
Kurope, represent differences in intelli- 
gence. There is a very real basis behind 
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social and occupational groupings. 

Boys are neither higher in intelligence 
than girls, nor are they more variable. 
The semi-inter-quartile range for both is 
approximately the same. Children of 
British descent, of parentage from_ the 
north and west of Europe and of Jewish 
descent score approximately the same; 
while the Ukrainians, Italians and other 
races from the east and south of Europe 
make a considerably lower score, with 
negroes far below all others—the average 
negro having a mental status of about 
80 I.Q. In the case of foreign children, 
none was tested who did not speak Eng- 
lish well, and even then a generous al- 
lowance was made, in the interpretation 
of the results, for any possible language 
handicap. 

‘Other investigations show similar re- 
sults. Strachan found that negro chil- 
dren 5 or 6 years of age were of nearly 
the same I.Q. as whites, but as they grew 
older, they dropped further and further 
behind. Murdock found the following 
order of intelligenée for races in Hawan, 
the first being highest: Anglo-Saxon- 
Japanese; Anglo-Saxon; Chinese; Anglo- 
Saxon-Hawaiian; Korean; Chinese-Ha- 
waiian; Portuguese; Hawaiian; Country 
| Japanese; Porto Rican; Filipino. Racial 
crosses usually produced offspring scor- 
ing between the two parent races in 
mental level, but nearer the inferior race. 

Of the very clever children, 125 I.Q. 
or above, the Jews had the largest per- 
centage with 9.8%, Dutch and Germans 
were second with 5.5%, Canadians next 
with 5%, English, Scotch and French 
with 3.5%, and lower still mixed foreign, 
Scandinavian, Americans and Ukrainians 
with the other nationalities not repre- 
sented. Jewish and Canadian children 
showed a wide range of ability, while 
English, Scotch and Americans showed 
little range. Canadians contributed about 
one-quarter of their proper proportion of 
feeble-minded; British born about one 
and one-half times their proportion; 
while other nationalities contributed 
double what might be expected from their 
| proportion of the general school popu- 
| lation. 


‘the ordinary laws of variation. 


It was found that children in the same 
family were much nearer in intelligence, 
on the average, than children from dif- 
ferent families; variations within the 
family on the average being only half of 
that found for the whole population. 
Children near together in the family are 
slightly more alike than those farther ° 
apart, while twins, particularly similar 
twins, show considerably more similarity 
than even successive children in the same 
family. Twins average about 5 points 
of I.Q. lower in intelligence than their 
brothers and sisters. The second child 
in a family was found to be brighter than 
the first child in the same family, in 60% 
of the cases ,and slower in 40% of the 
cases. In general, younger children 
average about 2.5 points of I.Q. brighter 
than the next older child in the same 
family. The length of time elapsing be- 
tween the birth of two successive children 
in the same family was found to give a 
small negative correlation with the dif- 
ference in intelligence, births close to- 
gether showing a slightly detrimental ef- 
fect on the later child. The larger the 
family the less the average intelligence 
of the children and vice versa. 

It was.found that feeble-minded chil- 
dren almost invariably had a number of 
slow brothers and sisters and that very 
bright children had bright brothers and 
sisters—the feeble-minded very seldom 
having any brothers or sisters of average 
intelligence or above, and the very bright 
children very seldom having any brothers 
or sisters average or below. The theory 
was advanced that a feeble-minded child 
was usually just the slowest child of a 
slow family, produced in accordance with 
How- 
ever, about 10% of the feeble-minded had 
average or bright brothers and sisters, 
and it would appear that such children 
were feeble-minded as a result of acci- 
dental factors or neurotic heredity. 

The children of leaders in the com- 
munity were found to have a median I.Q. 
of 111—showing that democracy tends to 
choose the best for leadership. Members 
of the school musical festival chorus 
scored 103 and members of inter-chool 
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athletic teams 101, while pupils whose 
parents moved about a great deal aver 
aged 95 I.Q. and delinquent pupils 83.5 
1.Q. The I.Q. of pupils leaving school in 
the various grades was as follows: Gr. 
VIII, 08s-Gr. Vid, S75 Gr. Viles0 Ga, 
V, 72; and below Gr. V, 68. 

The average I.Q. of pupils in Gr. VIII 
was 104 with a steady increase up to 
about 115 1.Q. for the average pupil in 
Gr. XI. It was found that virtually no 
child below L.Q. 75 reached Gr. VIII, and 
that virtually no child below I.Q. 90 
reached Gr. XI. Evidently, the High 
School has a very highly selected group 
of pupils. The chances are less than 1 in 
50 that a child in the slowest quarter of 
the population will ever reach Gr. XI 
and a child in the slowest half of the 
population has only one chance in 10 of 
ever reaching Gr. XI. The high school 
as at present constituted 1s unsuited to 
nearly all of the slower half of the school 
population. Other types of schools are 
needed for a great many of the children. 

While mental tests do not reveal all 
sides of a child’s make-up, they reveal 
one of the most important basic factors 
that a parent or teacher should know in 
guiding and training children. Frequent 
physical examinations are important; but 
frequent, thorough, systematic, mental 
examinations made by experts are abso- 
lutely essential as a guide to every 


parent. Industry is an excellent charac- 
teristic, but no amount of industry can 
bring a child of I.Q. 100 so that he can 
compete on equal terms, either in school 
or in later life, with the child of 1.Q. 130. 
The Measurement of Intelligence was 
found to be of use in the following situ- 
ations: ; 
I Oe of classes according to 
LQ): 
. Grading promotion and retardation. 
. Placing of new pupils. 
Extra promotions. 
Locating pupils not putting forth 
their best efforts. 
. Treatment of delinquents. 
. Vocational guidance. 
. Locating feeble-minded children. 
Particularly is such work of interest to 
the parent in the child’s vocational 
guidance. All parents should obtain ex- 
pert advice along this line after having 
had a mental test given the child. Too 
often does a clever parent try to make a 
scholar, a business man or a professional 
man of a boy of I.Q. 90 who wishes to 
be a farmer or mechanic, and would make 
good as such: It is predicted that in the 
near future all children will be given a 
mental test and the results obtained will 
be used together with what can be found 
out about their natural aptitudes, in map- 
ping out their later school career and in 
giving them vocational guidance. 
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The foregoing article is an abstract of a thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy at the University of Toronto. Dr. 
Willis is principal of Eastwood Public School, Edmonton, Alberta.—Editor. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Work while you work and play while you play— 
That is the way to be happy and gay.” 


The rime suggests an incompatibility of work and play that can be ac- 
counted true only when work is drudgery and play is a relief from that 
misfortune. Work and play could very well live in the some house together 
if work were to have some of the qualities of play, and if the play in which 
people indulged were of the higher types of leisure employment. To make 
work and play live happily together in this way is one of the purposes of 
the secondary schools’ course of study. The aims of the high school, we read 
in the Handbook for Secondary Schools of Alberta, are—(1) To prepare the 
individual for efficient participation in the duties of social, civic, political, 
and family life; (2) to prepare the student to become an efficient economic 
factor; (8) to prepare the student for activities whose primary purposes are 
personal development and personal happiness, through the correct use of his 
leisure time. ae 


There is a hopeful tone to the statement of these aims which is suggestive 
of our Western optimism. Some people criticize them as nothing more than 
pious hopes; but they receive significant endorsation from President Wallace 
-in his recent addresses throughout the province. In one of these addresses 
the President even extended these aims to include those of the University 
when he said: 

“The new viewpoint in education is to fit men and women for 
life, and in carrying out that new ideal, especially in our western 
universities, it is necessary to link up more closely education 
with industry, and it is to meet the changing needs of the modern 
world that we must model our school curriculum ... . Our 
educational system must meet the demands of a new and pioneer 
country and at the same time it must keep high those ideals 
which inspire men when the affairs of the day are over to with- 
draw into the inner room of their minds well furnished with the 
treasures of the past, there to live with the masters of all time.” 


It could hardly be maintained by an unprejudiced observed that these 
aims are being completely realized in the province at the present time. For 
example, the work studies and the play studies at the University are entirely 
divorced from each other. After the first year, there is nothing in any of 
the courses of the professional schools to provide students with an “inner 
room of their minds well furnished with the treasures of the past, there to live 
with the masters of all time.” It is not to be inferred that studies of the 
professional students are not the works of masters; but it is suggested that 
these students as a rule have specialized interests that cannot bring about 
that “personal development and personal happiness” which leaders in the 
province have said are desirable. 


There seem to be three possible remedies for a situation in which the 
students of the technical faculties have their interests confined to special 
forms of study. The first of these is the broadening of the professional 
courses to include the so-called cultural interests. Such a remedy is not likely 
to meet with ecstatic favor by the students who already feel themselves over- 
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burdened by the length and weight of their terms of study. The second 
method is that of the present provision of Arts courses and degrees for pro- 
fessional students interested in the humanities. The institution of the com- 
bined courses is a real attempt to meet the need; but unfortunately the courses 
are not popular, a_fact probably due to a feeling that five or six years after 
matriculation is long enough to spend on preparation for making a living. 


There seems to be only one other method left by which the University 
could hope to foster interests which our leaders think necessary to the well- 
being of even the graduates of the professional faculties. We refer to the 
possibility of raising the general standard of popular interests throughout 
the province. One sometimes hears the remark that a certain graduate does 
not reflect credit to his university. It is far more likely true that he reflects 
the culture of the community in which he lived his early years, than the 
culture of the university in which he spent from three to six years of his 
early manhood. When he reaches the university the main current of his 
interests is already established. The work of higher education can hope 
only to further and develop those interests. If the student’s community has 
established “those ideals which inspire men when the affairs of the day are 
over” the university need not be anxious about the cultural interests of its 
professional graduates. 


The attempts that the University is making to raise the standards of 
intellectual interests are sincere and significant. Sincerity was with the 
founders in the beginning and it has not been absent since. “In making our 
first appointments,” said Dr. Tory in his first address to Convocation, “we 
have determined to begin with those subjects which everywhere by common 
consent are considered the subjects which should form the foundation upon 
which to build. These are: English Language and Literature, the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, History, Pure and Applied Mathematics, Physics.” 
In all later development of the University these have continued to be funda- 
mental. But the process of intellectual development is slow at best, and in 
Alberta the rather necessary counter attraction of making a living has tended 
to obstruct the growth of interest in the masters of all time. 


But the University has not waited at the fountain for those who wish to 
come to drink. The Department of Extension has bottled up a lot of the 
waters of life, blessed them with much intelligence, and taken them to the 
needy. It is doubtful that any other university on the continent is so com- 
pletely meeting the demands of thirsty minds. 


These attempts are not unrelated to the vision of an educational system 
which “must meet the demands of a new and pioneer country” whose children 
are to “become efficient economic factors” and at the same time be prepared 
“for activities whose primary purposes are personal development and_per- 
sonal happiness, through the correct use of leisure time.” 


Scotland, in June, 1881. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


(From “The University of Manitoba 
Quarterly”) 


There was general regret in university 
circles during the past summer, when i! 
was learned that Dr. R. C. Wallace, head 
of the Department of Geology, was to 
leave the University. The regret was 
shared by the people of Winnipeg and 
of the Province, for Professor Wallace is 
widely and favorably known. His out- 
standing work in science and education 
has made him conspicuous in academic 
and cultural circles. His unwavering 
devotion to the cause of the development 
of Manitoba’s mineral resources has en- 
deared him to the mining and industrial 
fraternity. All circles have accepted him 
for his many outstanding good qualities. 
Tempering the general regret at the loss 
of Dr. Wallace, there was a feeling of 
pleasure on all sides that his abilities 


were so well recognized in his appoint- 


ment to the presidency of the University 


of Alberta, and that a sister Province 


was to profit from Manitoba’s loss. 

It is fitt‘ing that at this time some re- 
cord should be left in the Quarterly of 
Dr. Wallace’s career, and more partic- 
ularly of that part of his life which was 
devoted to the University of Manitoba. 


Robert Charles Wallace began to ex-- 


perience life in the Orkney Islands, 
One can well 
imagine that the skies were clear and 
the Orkney birds were singing. Receiv- 
ing his earlier education at Kirkwall 
high school, the young Scot naturally 


| drifted south to the University of Edin- 
: burgh, where he graduated in 1901. 
| Laden with hopes and ideals, not to men- 
| tion a collection of University medals, he 
| left Edinburgh and for a few years taught 


| science in the Scottish high schools. On 
| receiving an 1851 Royal Exhibition 


| scholarship, Mr. Wallace went to Germ- 
| any and in 1909 received the degree of 
| Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 


sity of Gottingen. Returning to Scot- 
land, he was a demonstrator in St. An- 
drew’s University for a year. 


Until 1910, lectures in Geology in the 
University of Manitoba were given by 
Professor Buller, of the Department of 
Botany. In that year, through the good 
offices of Dr. Buller, Dr. Wallace was 
persuaded to come to Manitoba as lec- 
turer in Geology, where he has been in 
charge of the Department since that time. 
These eighteen years witnessed an enor- 
mous growth in the University. Thie 
Geology Department flourished. From a 
small beginning made before 1910, it has 
grown to occupy a position in the first 
rank of Canadian universities. Large 
numbers of students have flocked to the 
lectures in Geology: and many of these 
who have specialized in this science are 
now pursuing advanced research in other 
universities and on the geological survey 
of Canada. Many others are engaged in 
economic work, particularly in the mining 
fields of Manitoba. 


A large part of Dr. Wallace’s scholas- 
tic life was devoted to scientific research 
work of a high order. More than fifty 
important papers and bulletins have ap- 
peared in recent years on such diverse 
subjects as isomorphism, mineral statics, 
economic geology, dolomitization, sedi- 
mentation, seasonal deposition and on 
phases of development of northern Mani- 
toba, more particularly in connection with 
mineral deposits. It is to be hoped that 
his new duties will not rob him of the 
opportunities for geological research. 


For three years, 1918-21, Dr. Wallace 
was absent from the University, when he 
administered an important office as Com- 
missioner for Northern Manitoba. His 
headquarters were at The Pas and he 
earned an enviable reputation as a ca- 
pable executive. This valuable experi- 
ence doubtless proved an excellent pre- 
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paration for the work which he has now 
undertaken. 

Dr. Wallace holds a prominent place 
in many learned societies. Since 1912 
he has been a fellow of the Geological 
Society of London. An active member 
of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, he was elected and served 
as a popular president of that body dur- 
ing the year 1924-25. A fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada since 1921; he 
acted as vice-president of Section IV of 
the Society during the past year. His 
prominence in the mining circles of the 
country was recognized in 1924, when 
he was appointed as Canadian delegate 
to the First Empire Mining Congress, 
which met that year in London, While 
there, Dr. Wallace was honored by being 
elected Chairman of the Council of Dele- 
gates at the Congress. In 1925 he was 
made Chairman of the Industrial De- 
velopment Board of Manitoba and was a 
member of the executive of that active 
body. 

At no time in his life were Dr. Wal- 
lace’s interests confined to the narrow 
sphere of his special field of work. He 
served on the University Council and 
was an active member of the Board of 
Studies. The years 1925-27 found him 
actively engaged as a member of the Re- 
view Committee on the Programme of 
Studies for the schools of Manitoba and 
chairman of the sub-committee on science 
subjects, and the year 1925-26, president 
of the Manitoba Educational Association. 

Dr. Wallace took a great interest in 
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church matters and was a firm supporter 
of Knox Church. His student classes 
there were extremely popular and on the 
occasions when he preached from the pul- 
pit a capacity congregation greeted him. 
He was also one of the University’s lead- 
ing Extension lecturers and his services 
were in such demand that it was impos- 
sible for him to respond to all the calls 
which he received. 


After serving efficiently in many Uni- 
versity committees, his work as chairman 
of the Pensions Committee was a fitting 
climax to an excellent record. Largely 
through Dr. Wallace’s efforts during the 
past two years a successful pension 
scheme for the faculty was evolved. 


A tribute such as this to Dr. Wallace’s 
record, abilities and worth, would be in- 
complete without reference to his out- 
standing qualities as a man. His enthu- 
siasm in pursuing any work or duties 
had no bounds. At all times and on all 
occasions, he was modest. This was 
yever an appearance of modesty, but the 
real thing, the modesty of greatness. No 
colleague who ever worked with him, has 
any but the most pleasant recollections of 
the association. Always approachable, 
unusually tolerant and broad-minded, he 
drew to him people of all walks of life 
and all shades of opinion. 


Dr. Wallace leaves the University, the 
city and the Province with the unani- 
mous regrets and good wishes of all 
circles of these communities. The Uni- 
versity of Alberta must be congratulated. 
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COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE 


By H. R. Leaver 


Across the desert rolled the clouds of war, 
And in revolt the Arab chiefs arose 
Against the Turk. At one blow Mecca fell, 
But at Medina Feisal was repulsed, 

And so retired upon the Hamra Hills. 


Then Lawrence came; into their tents he came, 
As an embodiment of their ideal; 

And, as Pendragon, in the ancient days 

Stirred hearts to ponder one great common cause, 
So he inspired the simple Bedouin mind 

To pledge allegiance to an Arab State. 


Across the desert like a meteor, 

He flashed into their councils and their hearts; 
He stirred the ancient fire of nationhood, 

So that Old Auda came, and Nasir Said, 

And. heroes of a hundred desert fights, 

Whose private feuds and mad intestine wars 
Division made ’twixt kindred and allies. 

Yet these came with their retinue, and all 
Embraced the one great purpose of revolt. 


Yet he, the Mystic and philosopher, 

The dreamer midst lost Empires of the East, 
All ignorant of self and single aim, 
Possessing greatness, let distinction pass 
And all acclaim, lest envious minds account 
His service merely foreign husbandry. 

So, putting by the lustre of the deed, 
Together with all shows and pageantry, 

He turned repute into the Arab fold, 

And shepherded a Bedouin fame. 


: Thereat 


Desire woke from its desert lethargy, 
And o’er the sandy wastes new fervency, 
Like freshening breezes on the Red Sea shore, 
Restored ambition to the Arab mind. 
He roused them from their ancient prejudice, 
Waived trivial scruples and the desert feud, 
Forsook all petty circumstance, and sought 
The Soul of an enduring State. 

His mind, 
The instrument of this Divine Event, 
Was as a compass set toward the north, 
Where lay Damascus. Neither treachery, 
Nor strong injurious hate, nor wavering faith, 
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Disturbed the patience of his constancy. 

When, saddened by mistrust, by doubting hearts, 
By secret service with the enemy, 

He felt the weariness of enterprise 

That pales before the dawn of victory, 

He sought the canopy of inmost thought 

Where, dallying in the shade of ancient dreams, 
He found refreshment, vigor, and domain. 


Here, shrouded in the vesture of his dream, 
He saw the ghostly images of things 

Pass in their panoply to thriftless ends; 
The pregnant past, the abortion of today; 
The petty fiction, by its comment, raised 
To function as the custom of the great; 
Mount to its giddy height and then recede, 
He saw the Arab movement as a wave 

A venture in the ocean’s enterprise 

That leaves no track upon. the restless main. 


Yet in the desert he was one of them, 
As one of them abode within the tent; 
Knelt down in prayer with face turned Mecca-ward. ‘ 
As one of them he shared the frugal meal, F 
And told the leisured tale with humorous ease. } 


With them he also drank the milk of war, 

And shared delight of battle in the field. 

By valorous deeds he won their hearts’ esteem, 
And by removal of the foreign yoke 

Turned Destiny into a freer course. 

They called him Lord and Shereef; for a name 
The Engine-Wrecker; ‘twas his sport 

To prick the vital nerve of Turkish rule 

That joined Medina to the northern coasts. 


For two long years he tended this new Flower, 
The blossom from the dunes of desert sand, 
New-sprung from roots of Arab fellowship. 
But in his vision of an Arab State, 

There came as contrast to the passing dream,. 
The fields of Isis with their sturdy growth, 
The Western peoples in united play. 

He saw the hot simoon of jealousy, 

The tribal feud, the passion of the past, 
Darken the sky of Islam’s dawning day, 

And leave a parchéd bloom upon the sand. 
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WE ARE OF AGE 


What are we going to do about this? 
Well, if present plans can be carried 
through it is hoped that trains converg- 
ing on Edmonton on Saturday, May 11th, 
1929, will carry a large number of 
alumni with a bit of green and gold rib- 
bon on their coats and a desire to renew 
their youth in their hearts. Surely the 
work of the West piles up or is done by 
substitutes under demands less important 
than the call of one’s Alma Mater. So 
let’s have a real homecoming in the 
Spring! 

Convocation Day is set for Wednesday, 
May 15th, and it is felt that most of those 
who come back will find it necessary to 
leave for their homes immediately after- 
wards. Hence a provisional program has 
been laid out for Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday in the hope that most of the 
prodigals will arrive at the week-end. On 
Sunday evening there is the Baccalaureate 
Service, which together with an after- 
noon Organ Recital would give those 
who have never heard it an opportunity 
of listening to the Memorial to which 
they subscribed. 

How would you like to sit again under 
some of your whilom professors witb 
-roll-call, gowns and notebooks banished ? 
It is hoped that such opportunities will 
be presented on the Monday 1 in order that 
we may feel again “how good it is to be 
here.” For those long absent to whom 
the campus seems strangely dotted with 


new buildings there is the Senior Class 
Pilgrimage which usually winds up at 
the home of Chancellor Rutherford, 
where one is welcomed more than cor- 
dially. 


Probably the meetings which would be 
looked forward to with the greatest zest 
would be the class reunions tor which 
the afternoons of Monday and Tuesday 
would be largely set apart. For the classes 
up to 1920 it is considered that luncheons 
and teas at the homes of members would 
be far more intimate and friendly than 
elsewhere, but for the later classes other 
arrangements would have to be made. 
Imagine the thrill of gathering round a 
husky Alberta turkey with half a dozen 
or so of “the best class that ever gradu- 
ated,” or of tea in the lounge around a 
blazing fire, or of the strains of dance- 
music from the dining-hall, heard from 
the campus in front of Athabaska! 


On Tuesday evening is the dinner and 
dance given jointly by the Association 
and the Board of Governors in honor of 
the graduating class. Think, if you will, 
of the big dining-hall of Athabaska pack- 
ed with four or five hundred “ancient 
and modern”; with Dr. and Mrs. Tory 
(it 1s hoped) at the head table; with 
Reg and Jessie bustling round as of old; 
and with a mantle of good-fellowship 
over all. Come now, are you not “almost 
persuaded” ? 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Here we are again with a real miscel- 
lany, not to. say Hodge-Podge, because 
that famous combination which nightly 
heads a column in the Journal has prob- 
ably been copyrighted by Rache Dickson, 
27, who is on the staff here. After this 
extremely subtle introduction, nothing 
remains but to plunge into the news bag, 
which in this case consists of a closely- 
written sheet of cryptic notes backed by 
a sheaf of letters, clippings and jottings. 

While on my travels at the coast I saw 
and heard very little of our grads. I 
did learn, however, that W. C. Whiteside, 
M.D. 28, is now at the Moses Taylor 
Hospital at Scranton, Pa., for P.G. work. 
Another ’28 doctor, Jimmy Brunton, has 
settled down to practise at Rimbey, Al- 
berta. arl Halpin, the dentist there, 
will be remembered by some. //ector 
MacLean, Dent. 28, is now on the staff 
of the Lamont Public Hospital. J. J. 
Taylor, °28, is with the Can. General 
Electric at Peterborough, while J. C. 
Jonason, 28, and H, A. MacGregor, °28, 
are both on the staff of the Camrose 
Normal, the latter as science instructor. 
Jack Kyle, °28, is to be found at 46 On- 
tario Ave., Hamilton, and is, I suspect, 
with the Westinghouse people. [athieen 
Burgess, °28, teaches at Waterhole (isn’t 
is Fairview now?), and I rather think 
that Mary Hunt, °28, does the same at 
Davidson. Sask. Other members of this 
year’s class heard of are Pat Bowman, 
who is in the engineering department of 
the C.P.R. travelling out of Lethbridge, 
Fred Walton who is with the Consol- 


dated Mining and Smelting Co. at Kim- 


berley, B.C., Cliff Frickleton who teaches — 


at Pincher Creek, Jack Sweeney ditto at 


Blairmore, R. H. Walton whose address q 


is Rossland, B.C. (also with the C.M. & 


S.?), W. H. Cassels, M.D., at Brandon, « 
Man., and its most distinguished mem- ~ 
ber, Henry Marshall Tory who sends in ~ 
his membership fees with the promise of 


“news later” from Ottawa. 


Over in the north lab., where the~ 
scientific farmers do their stuff, there ~ 
is evidence of a sort of superiority com-~ 


plex. You'll not have to dig down far 


to ascertain its cause, which is simply, 


that they’ve 
Scholarship 


“bagged” another 
(there are three for all 


J. A. Anderson, °26, 28, is even now. at 


the University, Leeds, Yorkshire, away 


to a good start. Just tonight Treasurer 
Newson handed me a note from the pre- 
vious Ag. winner of said plum, @. L. 
Huskins, °28, °25, and Mrs. Huskins (nee 
Marg. Villy), 22, which runs: “Our pres- 
ent address is “The Old Garden,’ Church 
Lane, Merton Park, London, S.W. 19. 
We should like to see any Albertans who 
got across this side of the water.” 

You must all know by now that the 
rugby team has been going great guns 
this fall. The day they whopped the 
Calgary Tigers there were some of “ours” 
not wearing green and gold who own the 
southern metropolis as home, viz.: D. P. 
McDonald, 7°26, °28, Ross Henderson, 26, 
and Red McLaren, 26. On the side-lines 
T ran into George Haworth, who prac- 
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1851 
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Canada, I believe), and that the holder, ~ 
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tises in Bassano, and who told me that 
his brother Dave is to be found in Cal- 
gary (216 12th Ave.W.). Zed Gowan, 
23, 725, who won his Ph.D. from Oxford, 
has been back for a short visit in Alber ta 
and has now returned for further re- 
search work. Another 23 man, Bev. 
Mar, is occupying the chair of Physical 
Chemistry at Bryn Mawr for a time. 
“The Trail is a welcome visitor,” says 
Dr. J. W. McKinney, ’17, of Berlin, N.H., 
“but I am afraid I can be of little assist- 
ance as regards news. I rather envy 
Bob Hollies with his colony of alumni— 
indeed I should be there; he reports three 
members of class ’17, and Wm. Forshaw 
should make a fourth. One more and we 
would have almost half the class as- 
sembled for reunion. Life here is 
pleasanter than in New York and work 
seems to be fairly successful too.” An 
interesting item which should have ap- 
peared in the last issue appears in the 
| Vital Statistics column regarding W. d/. 
Fleming, *19, who is Assistant Supt. of 
the Dominion Experimental Station at 
Summerland, B.C. Mary Willison, °25, 
writes this simple note from 374 Agnes 
St., Winnipeg: “I am teaching English 
in Winnipeg.” From Lemberg, Sask., 
Mrs. A. L. Mundell (nee Annie Macleod), 
29, writes thus: “Zhe Trail comes to me 
like a letter from home. I enjoy its whole 
contents, especially articles and items con- 
cerning old friends.” Agnes MacFarlane, 
23, also writes from Saskatchewan 
(Yor kton), where she is teaching History 
in the Collegiate. S.C. Morgan, °28, and 
Mrs. Morgan (nee Gladys Buchanan), 
17, are now domiciled in Kingston, Ont., 
the former being on the staff at Queen’s. 
A large number of grads are to be 
found teaching in the provincial high 
schools. Amongst these of whom I have 
heard lately are Florence Borden (ex- 
Paris), °27, Wetaskiwin (French of 
course !) ; Pads: Rudd, °23, °25, Leth- 
bridge; Hugenie L. Butler, "07, ek ‘typical 
prairie bachelor” at Rumsey, Alberta ; 
George Conquest, 27, Westmount, Ed- 
monton (Science) ; G. K. Sheane, 15, 214 
8th Ave. N.W., Calgary; Jvy Steele, 22, 
back from Hawaii as psychologist in the 


Edmonton schools; G. C. French, 726, 
Provost; Janet M. Cook, 724, “settling 
down in Barons H.S., Alberta, after 
touring eight countries in Europe this 
summer”; Harry Hostash, ’21, Willing- 
don, Alberta. College teaching and re- 
search work have also claimed a number 
of members: S. A. Francis, ’20, is head 
of the Maths. and Engineering Dept. of 
the San Mateo Jr. College in “the most 
beautiful spot on the Pacific slope, 19 
miles from San Francisco.” Sam wants 
some more news of class ’20, so get busy 
“whom it may jconcern.” £. Grace 
Bullard, ’25, has a school of 400 boys and 
girls to care for at Kovali, Nellore Dist., 
India, so “finds time very elusive ... but 
still finds an opportunity to do some ex- 
tramural work.” 

George Mail, ’25, is in the Department 
of Entomology, Agricultural College, 
University of Montana, at Bozeman, 
Mont., while another aggressive Aggie, 
W. Be Tanna, ’22, ’23, has won the first 
Ph.D. offered by University of Manitoba 
and is with the Dominion Rust Lab. at 
Winnipeg. Dr. Norman Clark, °18, Assoc. 
Professor of Chemistry at Iowa State 
University, says: “Dr. Carl Scholl, 718, 
with his wife (Helen Haig, Pharmacy 
18?), and daughter, stopped their Hud- 
son long enough to spend the evening 
with me here. Dr. Scholl is in the Re-- 
search Division of the Department of 
Economics at Michigan State College.” 

Edith Hamilton, ’18, ’26, is “doing X- 
ray work and physio-therapy in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin (2702 Lisbon Ave.). I 
have had the pleasure of seeing J/7. and 
Mrs. Reg Barnecut, °23, and their dear 
little daughter. It does one good to meet 
with {U. of A. folk so far from the 
campus.” Lev. T. H. Wright, ’21, is min- 
ister of the United Church at Hazelton, 
B.C. These news items are appreciated 
by Marion Jamieson, ’27, who writes from 
Chesley, Ontario. Lesley Heathcote, 24, 
28, and Blanche Giffen, ’22, ’25, are now 
in a “comfortable apartment a couple of 
blocks from the (Seattle) library, so 
that eight o’clocks are not the hardship 
they might be. We expect to be here un- 
til June next unless the U. of W. elim- 
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inates us earlier!” /. LZ. Grindley, 725, 
26, is at Bonnyville, Alberta, as Resident 
Engineer for the C.N.R. on branch line 
construction. John Walker, ’24, of the 
Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask., 
says: “No news, but enjoy The Trail very 
much.” Thanks, John—it helps to keep 
up the old morale! Mrs. Dan Weston 
(nee Mildred Rowe), ’24, motored west 
with her husband (M.D. 725) this sum- 
mer.. She says: “On our way home we 
met Dr. Roy Anderson, 27, and Mrs. An- 
derson (nee Mertle Morrow), 725, of 
Smoky Lake. Dr. and Mrs. Robt. Mor- 
vow, 25, are practising in Lansing, Mich- 
igan. Dr. Lyness Devlin, °26, is busy 
housekeeping in Saskatoon at present, al- 
though she intends “to begin the practice 
of medicine in a few weeks.” . P. 
Forster, ’20, wishes the following regis- 
tered as his permanent address: Overseas 
Club, St. James St., London, S.W. 1. 
J. 0. G. “Pete” Sanderson, °22, ’28, says 
that he is at present engrossed in the 
problem of finding where all the alleged 
oil is in Southern Alberta; clo Tmperial 
Oil Co., Calgary, will find hin. 

Here’s an interesting note from &. Ll. 
Laycock, °16, 23, of Saskatoon: “Since I 
last wrote our School of Education has 
been raised to the status of a College 
with a separate faculty and Dean of our 
own in the person of Dr. F. M. Quance, 
14. Among our students this year is an 
Alberta graduate, Jimmy Davidson, ’21% 
so we have nearly enough to give the 
Alberta yell! We are offering a gradu- 
ate course leading to the degree of Master 
of Education in addition to training 
graduates for High School teaching.” 

I am indebted to Dr. Karl Clark, of 
the Department of Industrial Research 
for the following notes: 


T. Knighton, 26, Chapman Camp, Be, 
Tom has been in the assay office (of the 
C.M.S.) since graduation. Recently he 
has been taken from the assay work and 
put in the concentrator. He says he is 
with the Testing Department and looks 
after the Forrester machine on zinc 
rougher tailings. He is very pleased to 
get away from the routine of the assay 
lab. and likes his new work. 


R. T. Hollies, ’20, *21, Lioyd, B.C., via 
P.G.E. Ry. Bob is with the Dominion 
Soda Producers, Ltd., head office, 208 — 
Rogers Building, Vancouver, B.C. Bob — 
says: “I am engineer in charge of con- 
struction and operation of the new plant 
that is now being built. We are not 
planning on putting in a large plant. 
Only 15 tons of soda ash per day is our 
proposed output. But when we get going 
here we expect to put in a larger plant 
next year at some of the other lakes.” 

8S. M. Blair, 24, care Trinidad Lease- 
holds, Ltd., Pointe-a-Pierre, Trinidad, 
B.W.1. Sid has benefitted by recent re- 
organization and has been made Develop- 
ment Superintendent at the oil refinery 
at Pointe-a-Pierre. He says his duties 
are to try out and check up on processes, 
compare them with the results which the 
refinery is obtaining and recommend 
their installation or rejection, and to do 
the same with all other alterations or ~ 
changes of refinery methods throughout 
the refinery. 

This clipping from The Gateway gives 
a summary of the activities of the Cal- 
gary Branch thus far. I predict the ap- 
pearance of a page in The Trail devoted 
to the doings of the branches. 


Nores From CaLcary 


Time makes many inroads upon the 
ranks of those struggling upward to the 
light, and it is often our query: “What 
happens to those who have graduated af- 
ter leaving Varsity?” Many of us have — 
felt while at the University that the stu- 
dent body is not sufficiently in_ touch 
with the rapidly increasing number of 
alumnae. In order to alleviate this situ- 
ation somewhat, the executive of the Cal- 
gary Branch of the Alumni Association 
has seen fit to gather together bits of 
news of some of the “gang” in or about 
Cowtown. 

“Wednesday, the 10th, at 6:30,” were 
the words printed on the circular letters 
sent out to the alumni here in the city. 
A ready response was given, for 55 of the 
old boys and girls sat down at President — 
Walter Herbert’s (Arts 23 and Law ‘26) 
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festive board for the annual meeting and 
dinner. 

The faces of all ht up when Walter 
introduced into our midst our genial old 
friend Stan Barker (B.Com. 726, M.A. 
Harv. 28), who kept everyone in excel- 
lent humor with inimitable and irrepres- 
sible style of the salesman, out of which 
Stan told us he was trying to graduate. 

After a very hearty repast and a few 
of the tiresome reports were made, the 
election of officers took place. Those at 
the tiller for the next year follow: 

D. P. McDonald (Arts 26, Law 
President. 


28). 


Miss Sada Kiteley (Arts ’26), Vice- 
President. 

S. G. MacDonald (Arts ’25, Law °28), 
Treasurer. 

Miss Helen 
Secretary. 

Jim Laurie (Agric. 26). 

Jean Auger (B.Pharm. 26). 

Lenore Walters (Arts ’28). 

Dr. Dave Haworth (Dent. ’28). 

Mildred Hall (Arts 721). 

After the election of new officers a 
Dance Committee, composed of the fol- 
lowing, was elected. S. G. MacDonald, 

Art Willis, Dr. Baden Powell, 


convener ; 


Armstrong (Arts’ 24), 
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Even a woman can understand a man gettirig pally with a 
good gun and a good dog. But it takes a man to understand 


the chumminess of good tobacco.. 


That’s why red- 


blooded fellows fall in love with Ogden’s and so 
put one over on old Euclid by learning 
that three makes one—happy. 


OGDEN’S 


CUT PLUG 


Save the valuable “Poker Hands” 
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Gordon MclLatchie, Mae Webster. 

It will be the task of this committee 
to put on the Varsity Ball during 
Christmas week, to be held at the Palliser 
Hotel. From accounts of the first ball, 
given last year, a tremendous success 
should be assured. Christmas week is 
chosen for the time in order that the 
large number of University. students and 
graduates out of the city at the present 
time may have an opportunity to attend. 

Plans are on foot to make this event 
one of the season’s events, and it is un- 
derstood that to a number of debutantes 
it will be the raison d’etre. Applications 
for ticket reservations are already being 
received, so that a capacity crowd is to 
be predicted. 

It was particularly pleasing to see the 
enthusiasm present the other night, with 
everyone speaking about the days at 
Varsity with its many joys and few sor- 
rows. Many times one could hear, “Do 
you remember when.... ?” and the ring- 
ing laughs that followed clearly indicat- 


ed that many of the old experiences were 
very vividly imprinted upon each one’s 
mind. 

A drive is now commencing for in- 
creased membership, and it is confidently 
expected that at least two hundred will 
be paid up before the New Year. ° 

Miss Marg Cooper (Com. 726), the 
retiring Vice-President, entertained at tea 
on Sunday, October 14th, for both the 
outgoing and incoming executives. The 
boys all voted it the best ever for, as they 
stated afterwards, they certainly did get 
enough to eat. This was a very interest- 
ing get-together, and reminiscing into the 
past brought forth the irrepressible gales 
of laughter. 


Reg Hamilton, ’27, the skilful skipper 
of the track team, tells me that five Al- 
bertans were very much in evidence on 
the side lines at Winnipeg (and it’s not 


to be wondered at—they had something | | 


to crow about!) These irrepressibles 
were: Beth Caswell, 26, Jean Folkins, 
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27, J. Allen, 28, "Mo Kellam, ’27, and 
C. Waldo. . 

There are a large number of people 
who have graduated, back taking further 
work. I cannot hope to mention all, or 
even most of them, but I’ve run into 
Ierb Newcombe, "08. Bruce Brown, 727 
(the boy who makes yards), Alice Joyce, 
26, R. W. Boyd, ’27, and there are dozens 
more. Of course the Normal schools 
claim many too; I believe that W. R. 
Dean, 28, and Emily Mayhew, ’28, are 
attending such classes in Edmonton. 

My quiver is almost empty, but I’m 
going to set down a few new addresses 
which have come in: A. @. Scroggie 
(Ph.D.), °22, °24; 174 Crestwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; W. WM. Davidson, °25, Box 
903 Swift Current, Sask.; d/iss G. L. 
Smith, ’28, 1202 Bishop St., Montreal, 
feo (Wm. ..Cook, 26, 28, P.O. Box 
2752, Stanford University, California; J. 
Pp. Ficht, 24, 267 etl Box 120, McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa., U.S.A; Jack Lehmann, "Obs 
27, Bear Island, Ont.; Mrs. F. G. Suth- 
erland (nee Wilma Coone), 27, 11220 
96th St., Edmonton; J. W. Howe, 725, 
District Club Agent, Mitchell, S.D.; 
Hrnestine Capsey, 22M, Lloydminster, 
Sask.; 7’. L. Cross, 28, clo Short & Cross, 


| Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Edmonton ; 
Mrs. K. M. Royer (nee Irma Raver), 


23, 24 North Worth Ave., Elgin, Illinois; 
Wm. H. Swift, ’24, 27, Olds, Alberta: 
W. G. Saunders, 26, Viking, Alberta: 
A. F. Popple, °15, 10230 119th St., Ed- 
monton; D. A. Hansen, 28, clo Calgary 
Power Co., Agency Bldg., Edmonton; 
Bed. W. Oke, 26, ’27, Grande Prairie, 
Alberta; F. L. Whittaker, 91, °28, La= 
mont, Alberta ; SP DROS Mothersill, 16, 
Capitol Hill, ’ Edmonton ; Mrs. FE. a 
| Darling (nee Audrey Malcolmson), 
12207 Stony Plain Road, Rdmocton: 
Kenneth M. Mck wan, ’27, "98, Kindersley, 
Saskatchewan; John McT hom, 25, Do- 
minion Land Office, Edmonton. 

Friends of Dave Caldwell, Pharm. Lic. 
27, will be interested to learn that he 


| was married on Oct. 17th to Miss Edna 
| Irene Burton, of Nae Alberta. 


Congratulations to J. Malloch, 


| and °26, on winning his PD. from Sin. 


nesota. There may be things about the 
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baking qualities of wheat that John 
doesn’t know, but... . 

Now for our closing number on the 
program, to wit Carman Craig’s (27) 
news of the Edmonton Branch: 

The Edmonton Branch welcomed Dr. 
Wallace to Alberta at an informal din- 
ner on Friday, October 12th. The 
lounge at Athabasca Hall was too small 
to accommodate the number which came 
to meet the new president, and tables had 
also to be set in the main dining-room. 
However, everyone was able to come into 
the one room after dinner. 

It was disappointing that Dr. Wallace 
preferred to be a guest, silent except for 
a few gracious words in response to the 
greetings and good wishes tendered him. 
Mr. Percy Davies, as president of the 
Branch, spoke on behalf of Edmonton, 
while Mr. Alan Harvey brought the con- 
gratulations of the Council and of all 
those graduates who could not be present. 

We were so fortunate as to secure 
Mayor Bury’s consent to address us at 
this meeting. His subject was “Lord 
Birkenhead,” and he held his audience 
in the most absorbed interest—only too 
sorry that the mayor’s other duties forced 
him to make his address short. 

—Tue SECRETARY. 


CAMPUS CHATTER 


What seems destined to be one of the 
pleasantest years in Varsity’s history has 
been marked by two rousing athletic 
triumphs—in track and rugby. The 
Track Team apparently wished to make 
President Wallace feel thoroughly at 
home here after his departure from Mani- 
toba, so it proceeded, in very definite 
fashion, to bring back from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba one of its landmarks, 
the Cairns Cup. Mr. Cairns’ little silver 
goblet has found a resting place in Win- 
nipeg every year since it was first pre- 
sented in 1920 for the Western Inter- 
University Track Championship. Alberta 
has been cutting down Manitoba’s lead 
for several years past, and this fall, with 
an irresistible determination to do it 
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“now or never,” the track boys gathered 
in 75 points as against Manitoba’s 49 
and Saskatchewan’s 20. The women’s 
track team was not so fortunate, losing to 
Saskatchewan the women’s crown, which 
was competed for in 1927 for the first 
time. Too much credit cannot be given 
to Coach Tait for the showing the squad 
made this year, and also to Reg Hamil- 
ton, the energetic manager of the team. 


* * * 


The Track Team’s victory caused a re- 
vival of what is sometimes known as Uni- 
versity Spirit, whatever that may be. 
Anyway, when the team arrived at the 
Arts Building on its return from Winni- 
peg it was greeted with a display of 
spontaneous enthusiasm which was a re- 
velation to pessimistic seniors who had 
long ceased to hope that such a thing 
could exist at the U. of A. 


* % * 


The Rugby Team redoubled its efforts 
with the inspiration of the track suc- 
cesses before it, and the result has been 
the greatest rugby team the University 
has ever produced. Unquestionably the 
major credit for the rugby victories be- 
longs to Coach Wally Sterling, who came 
here this fall to join the Department of 
History. Coach Sterling won the en- 
thusiastic loyalty of his men from the 
start, and he then proceeded to train them 
to play a scientific and “beautiful” brand 
of rugby which has amazed the most op- 
timistic of Varsity rugby fans. After 
dropping a pair of games to the Edmon- 
ton Eskimos in Provincial League fix- 
tures at the start of the season, Varsity 
defeated the Calgary Tigers on two oc- 
Casions, and made a clean sweep of four 
games against Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan to win the Hardy Cup and the 
Western University Championship. At 
time of writing the team is preparing to 
leave for Vancouver, where it will play 
exhibition games against the University 
of British Columbia on November 21 and 
24. An exhibition game with the Eski- 
mos is a possibility on its return, and 
most rugby critics believe that Varsity 
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will avenge its early season defeats with- 
out any great difficulty. 


* % % 


About five hundred students stormed 
the C.N.R. station when the rugby men 
returned from Winnipeg with the cup. 
A noisy parade down Jasper Avenue and 
over to the campus brought the students’ 
part of the welcome to a successful close. 


* *% 


The Rooters’ Club came to life in great 
style this fall. Under the leadership of 
two lusty sons of the clan Macdonald— 
Tan and Don—a pep rally was held the 
night before the Manitoba game here, 
and the game itself witnessed the intro- 
duction of a few little tricks borrowed 
from American universities for the im- 
provement of the co-ordinated vocal en- 
couragement which it is the duty of a 
Rooters’ Club to provide. 


* % * 


The Students’ Union held a historic 
meeting on November 2. In brief, acting 
on the recommendation of a committee 
which had been working on the matter 
for a half year, the Union passed amend- 
ments to the constitution vesting legis- 
lative power in the Students’ Council. 
The Council will be very similar in its 
membership to the present one, but in- 
stead of being merely an executive it 
will be a legislature for the student body, 
subject. to a veto power remaining in the 
Students’ Union. Under the new sys- 
tem, meetings of the Union will be called 
only upon the request in writing of one 
hundred members—except for two meet- 
ings, in the fall and spring, which are 
fixed by the Constitution. A quorum at 
Union meetings will consist of two hun- 
dred members. An equally important step 
taken by the Union was the abolition of 
the Students’ Court. Both changes take 
effect January 1, 1929. The Committee 
was not prepared to submit in detail the 
constitution of the suggested disciplinary 
committee to replace the Court, compris- 
ing three students and two faculty mem- 
bers; consequently, the Act providing for 
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this body will be voted on some time be- 
fore Christmas. 
ee 

Matt Halton, Editor of The Gateway, 
and his assistants, have been grinding out 
an excellent paper this term in every re- 
spect. The size of “The Rag” is steadily 
increasing—s1x pages is the regular week- 
ly ration, but eights and tens are no 
longer great events. A real surprise was 
handed out a few hours after the last 
rugby game at Manitoba, when The Gate- 
way published ‘a live rugby extra with 
the detailed story of the game and other 


_ rugby news and feature stories. 


* * * 


The Debating Society has not lagged 
behind. Two debates have been held this 


| term on the Parhamentary system, which 


was introduced last session. The first, 
on the question of the place of the Faculty 
of Arts in the University, attracted about 
fifty students, and the second, the sul 


| ject of which was Companionate Mar- 


riage, drew close to two hundred. The 
Parliamentary system has won great 
favour in debating circles—undoubtedly 


| well deserved, since it gives larger num- 
| bers of students the opportunity of de- 


veloping their talents. In January Var- 
sity will endeavour to bring back the 


| Debating Championship. 
} also, that an Australian team from the 


'McGoun Cup and the Western Varsity 
It is possible, 


University of Sidney will debate here 
_after Christmas. 


The Campus is alive with speculation 


i as to the identity of the next Rhodes 
} Scholar. 


At least three will known stu- 
| ts are ee to be in ibe. run- 


VERSE FROM “THE GATEWAY” 


Exneen-A-Bawn 


They offered me then 

A crown and a throne 

And a kingdom that stretched 
From the Seas to Athlone. 


But rather I chose 

The little stone cottage 
Beside the green lawn, 
The bowl of hot pottage 
And KEileen-a-bawn. 


She is fair as the sunset 

And wild as a fawn; 

And a voice like a wood-thrush 
Has Ejileen-a-bawn. 


For who would be happy 
Behind wall and gate 
With discords and warrings 
On matters of state— 
When by a lakeside 

A cottage of grey 

And a green strip of lawn 
Through the wintry day, 
And a maid so ae 
With laughter and smiling 
As Eileen-a-bawn. 


_So away from the city 
Ere yet it is dawn 
To the cot by the lakeside 
And Eileen-a-bawn. 
=O ik. W. 


RHODES SCHOLAR 


George Stanley, Honours History stu- 
dent of the final year, has been selected 
as the Alberta Rhodes Scholar for this 
year. The sincere congratulations and 
best wishes of The Trail are tendered 
him. He is a worthy representative of 
his university. 
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Births and Marriages 


(Kindly send articles for this department to 
Greta Simpson, University of Alberta) 


MARRIAGES 


BULLOCK—WALLIS—On August 24, 1928, 
Edna I. Wallis, Arts ’24 to John Thorn- 


ton Bullock, Arts ’27. -Mr. and Mrs. 
Bullock will live at Tofield. 
SMITH—RUSSELL—At Camrose, on June 


14th, 1928, Margaret Barr Russell,’ ’26, 
to Dr. Charles Barnes Smith, ’28. 

MICKIE—BURRY—At Edmonton, on Oct. 
10th, 1928, Margaret Christine, daughter 
of Thomas Burry and the late Mrs. 
Burry, to Dr. Thomas C. Mickie, ’26, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Mickie, of 
Extension, B.C. 


BIRTHS 


RUTHERFORD—At Edmonton, on July 19, 
1928, to Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Rutherford, 
a son, James Alexander. 


RICHARDS—At Edmonton, on Oct. 24, | 4 
1928, to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Richards, || 
726, a daughter, Donna Gail. yy 


CORMACK——At Alix, on July 29, 1928, to |} 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric Cormack, a son. elt 


CRUIKSHANK—At Edmonton, on Sept. 18, 
1928, to Mr. and Mrs. Cruikshank (nee~ 
Grace Duncan, ’20), a son, Robert Allan. 


q 


ROYER—At Washington, D.C., August 31, 
1928, to Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Royer (nee — 
Irma Raver, H.Ec. ’23), a son, Kenneth — | 

— William. 


WALLACE—At Edmonton, on November | 
18, 1928, to Dr. Robt. C. Wallace and 
Mrs. Wallace, a son. 
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®Our Done 


By Georcina H. THomson. 


He said, “Our love is like a flame, 


A mounting flame that whitely burns. 


Intense and fierce it seeks the gold, 

And all the dross it swiftly spurns.” 
But, ah! a flame as swiftly dies, 
And all our love in ashes les! 


THe said, “Our love is like a flower, 
A lily or a velvet rose 
That from a close and hidden bud 
To radiance and perfection grows.” 
But, ah! a flower as swiftly dies, 
And love like withered petals lies! 


He said, ‘Our love is like a sea, 
A sea where waves of passion sweep, 
And pearls in irridescent caves 
Still unexpired, lie hidden deep.” 
Ah, yes, for naught can change the sea, 
And love is for eternity. 
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(A registered offspring in good standing. ) 


By C. W. CLeMEentT 


The relation of parent to offspring has 
been in existence for some time. Many 
theories as to its origin have been pro- 
pounded; there have even been statements 
published that the child is the father of 
the man, which seems to be no idle jest. 
There is also a sect which holds that an 
amoeba was the original parent, and that 
the living world is a descent from the first 
crop of amebulae. It may be so. The fact 
remains that the relationship has existed 
a long time, as can be historically proven 
back to the time of the Egyptians, or the 
eaves of Altimira. The Egyptians had 
children. The little brats came along, 
made another mouth to feed, another 
source of worry and agitation in the house- 
hold, another cause of exasperation to the 
Old Man. The ancient Greeks had child- 
ren, so have the Chinese, and probably so 
have some of the readers of this, though 
being Varsity graduates, they may not all 
be glad of that. As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be. 

With this perspective to chasten his ar- 
Togance, it is a bold man that will claim 
we are the heir of all.the ages.. Are we 
men, great in wisdom handed down from 
father to son, who have realized the great 
visions of the past and shaped ourselves 
vaster ones on the firmer basis of our more 
perfect present? Plato and Aristotle are 
legends, their teachings are historical and 
literary curiosities. The good that men 
have done is stored in books, and the world 
wags on not one iota the better for what 
has gone before. We have not even learn- 
ed to keep sound minds in sound bodies. 
Tt is a spirited phrase, the heir of all the 
ages, but if it has any meaning at all, it 
means, not an heritage chiselled by time 
and many a sharp lesson into a splendid 
structure, but rather a tower of Babel to 
commemorate our recurring follies. Par- 
ents beget children who beget trouble: and 
the trouble they make as children is as 
nothing to the heartaches they cause he- 
fore they, too, become parents. At the 
time they need guidance the most, they 


% 
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want it the least, which is a sad state of 
affairs, but not altogether irremediable were 
our parents the founts of wisdom they 
should be and we used to think they were. 


It is certainly time, therefore, for all 
good offspring to take a firm stand, and, 
in the face of all the moans of all the par- 
ents at the degeneration of the Youth cf 
the land, to demand perfect parents. 
There have been at least a hundred thou- 
sand years for parents to perfect them- 
selves. Have they taken advantage of it? 
No. Far from perfecting themselves, they 
have shrunk from their task and let their 
little brats run wild, and with a grin of 
pain on their faces explain they have 
adopted the new theory of education, to 
develop more fully little Roscoe’s person- 
ality. Guff. In the interests of the par- 
ents’ peace of mind and the offsprings’ 
well-being, it is time that children formed 
a union to propagate perfection amongst 
parents, 

Tn the first place there is no-sense in the 
world unless we put it there; and, a for- 
tiori, there is no sense in children unless 
it is put there. The sense that is, or should 
be, imparted is of two types; that calcu- 
lated to form the mind, and that calculated 
to form the character. Parents, quite 
rightly, delegate their authority in the 
matter of intellectual training to the 
schools; and discharge their obligations as 
to the character of their child by giving 
him collection and sending him off to 
Sunday School. It is this shrinking from 
their most important duty towards their 
children that has resulted in the condi- 
tions they deplore so much. ; 


To remedy such a state we must first of 
all consider the conditions under which a 
child is to live. He will move in an atmos- 
phere of skepticism, particularly towards 
religion, and with companions whose idea 
of spare time well spent is to make hey- 
hey. The present university student. 
when he was a child, received the usual 
Sunday School education in morals, heard 
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God mentioned in his home at times, no 
doubt, though probably in connections he 
didn’t quite comprehend at that time, and 
went forth from his mother’s side with a 
fairly well-defined sense that if he broke 
the Ten Commandments he would catch 
hell when he did. Ancillary to this moral 
conception, in some cases, was a certain 
lurking doubt as to the wisdom of making 
whoopee. 

The result is this. The sophistry of his 
companions and the intellectual skepticism 
engendered by many university courses 
breaks down his belief in God. He be- 
comes able to justify himself in any line 
of conduct, because the Christian religion 
breaks down without the sanction of its 
figurehead. There is only the law to stop 
him from vice and crime, and the law is a 
poor thing to set as the judge of one’s mor 
als. The student goes in for the popular 
university pastimes, and there is another 
sound of sorrow in the land, and another 
curse heaped on our educational system. 

It is the parent’s own fault. There are 
rules of morality necessary to the proper 
working of society, and these rules exist 
regardless of religion. Belief in God is as 
likely to break down as belief in Santa 
Claus, and with it goes belief in the devil. 
It is when children are young and im- 
pressible that a system of ethics can be suf- 
ficiently ingrained to stand the ravages of 
experience. There, at least, is something 
tangible and reasonable, and capable of 
proof, so that doubt cannot rot it away. 
With such a background the child can go 
forth and meet its own problems with some 
reasonable chance of success. It is precise- 
ly that time that causes most parents their 
greatest anxiety. A mother, because she 
has taken the trouble to bring into the 
world a beautiful daughter, assumes that 
she has the talent necessary to direct that 
daughter’s life. She has not, nor the right. 
But she has the duty to build a moral 
foundation that will check youth’s folly, 
and turn present experience into future 
wisdom. 

But then, what are we to do with our 
spare time, if not to see how close we can 


get to fire without being burned? The 
answer to that also is in the voice of the 
home. Nowhere, not even in university 
is a youth taught a reasonable philosophy 
by which to live. He is not taught the re- 
lation of things and which are important 
and the measure of their importance. All 
this is obvious at university, where the first 
taste of freedom acts as the touchstone to 
the nature. Some become sport addicts, 
some book-worms, some drink addicts. It 
is in the home that the maxim of mens 
sana im corpore sano-can be most easily 
taught; it is there that he can most readily 
learn the savor of a gentleman’s spare 
hours. And when his academic career is 
ended, his spare hours will savor of the 
gentleman and scholar. 

There are few things that are not evan- 
escent. It seems remarkable that they 
could not be taught as they are themselves 
rather than be left to be deduced by each 
newcomer from the mass of particular ex- 
amples constituting his experience. And 
most of these things that do not change 
relate to life and the way to live it. Our 
parents earn their and our bread by the 
sweat of their brows for eight or ten hours 
a day, but for six hours they are their own 
men. Eight hours is enough for Moloch 
and the money markets—but it takes a 
good citizen to be able to leave these behind 
when he reaches home, or leaving them 
behind, to use those six hours in a gracious 
manner. It requires a great philosophy 
to live a kindly life at home. It is there 
that life originates, though, and it is pass- 
ing strange its value has been so neglected. 

And yet, after all, the parents we con- 
demn are also children, and often so very 
child-like or childish even in parenthood 
that we must feel akin to them and excuse 
their failure in their duty to us—pre-occu- 
pied as they are with the myriad interests 
of modern life. If in our efforts to attain 
perfect parents we ourselves acquire that 
perfection, we shall have succeeded in our 
mission by providing perfect parents for 
our. offspring—enviable offspring !—whose 
highest endeavors shall be aroused by wise 
guidance without coercion. 
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NOT THE GHOST OF A DEAD MAN 


By Kenneru W. 


After the nature of unenlightened 
peoples, the Indians of this country are, as 
a rule, very superstitious. They have in 
circulation among themselves some highly 
imaginative ghost stories; but so great is 
their fear of being laughed at that it is 
only by the rarest chance that a member 
of the white race hears one. From this 
condition it is arguable that any tale in- 
volving supernatural agencies that they 
tell freely must be based on sufficient fact 
to give them confidence to relate it. Such 
a claim to verity has the following little 
story, which I was told, not without ap- 
parently false protestations as to his own 
incredulity, by a typical native of the Mac- 
Kenzie River district. 

* * * * 
- It happened once during the winter an 
indefinitely long time ago that a number 
of Indian hunters were on their way to 
Fort Good Hope for their Christmas visit 
to the settlement. The men had turned 
aside from the route, and gone hunting 
caribou, leaving the woman to proceed, 
with the children and by slow stages, into 
the Fort. The hunt had been successful, 
and now the braves were hurrying on to 
catch up with the other members of the 
tribe. They were heavily loaded with 
caribou-meat for the big feast with which 
the Indian celebrates the white-man’s fes- 
tivals. When they reached the ‘‘Big 
River’’, where the huge expanse of piled 
and jumbled ice was swept daily by winds 
that formed tremendous drifts out of the 
sifow and completely obliterated any trails 
almost as fast as they were made, travel- 
ling became a very slow and difficult mat- 
ter. The little band of trappers must have 
presented a gay scene as they drove their 
dog-teams along the margin of the great 
river. They displayed on their shoulders, 
hands, and feet all the various colors 
which ean be found in silk, wool, beads, 
and stained porcupine quills. Their dogs 
had coats whose purpose was rather orna- 
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mental than utilitarian and whose bells 
and silk-and-bead-worked flowers relieved 
the monotonous silence of the frozen at- 
mosphere and the dull gloom of the Arctic 
day. 

But there was one exception. One young 
man had no gleaming coats on his dogs, no 
tinkling bells on their harness, no silk 
threads or glittering porcupine-quills on 
his moccasins or gloves. He had just 
bought his dogs before leaving for the 
hunt and had had no money over with 
which to buy bells; but his catch had been 
good, and he would be able to get some as 
soon as they reached the Fort. He had no 
squaw to sew and to stitch for him; but 
surely now that he had proved himself a 
good hunter there would be many young 
women anxious to show him their skill 
with the needle and the dyes. Now, how- 
ever, he had to be content with all dark 
clothes; his capote was of grey-haired deer 
skin, trimmed with the brown fur of the 
wolverine; his moccasins were plain brown 
and unadorned, such ones as the squaws 
make in the summer, when the Indian is 
poor, to sell to the white trader; his 
breeches were of the same material as the 
eapote, and his coarse black stockings did 
not have even the usual woollen tassel 
on the strings that kept them up. 

Having taken his turn at breaking trail 
at the head of the line this man fell back 
with his team to the rear end of the string 
of dog-trains. It was to be expected that 
his dogs would be tired after the heavy 
work of breaking trail; but there at the 
back, the freshly packed track of the 
sleighs should have made the pulling easy. 
His comrades were therefore surprised 
when he seemed to have difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the rest of the party. They 
watched him closely as he fell gradually 
farther and farther behind them; and this, 
my friend told me, is what they saw: 

Finding that he was becoming separated 
from his fellows the young man started to 
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thrash his dogs, to make them go faster. 
Now nature and custom have together 
made the Indians of the North very cruel 
to their dogs; it is not uncommon for an 
Indian to beat a dog, helplessly fastened 
in harness, till the creature is unable to 
walk, and then to leave it powerless to 
move by the side of the road to freeze to 
death. But the manner in which this man 
now treated his dogs was so cruel that 
even the Indians shuddered as they watch- 
ed the team writhing, snake-like, on the 
white expanse of snow, and heard the piti- 
ful cries of the beasts coming eerily 
through the. distance. Some time they 
stopped that he might have an opportun- 
ity to catch up with them; and as they 
watched him they could not help noticing 
that the dogs seemed to have a fear of 
him which was quite unusual. Most dogs 
driven by Indians are so used to punish- 
ment and realize so thoroughly the useless- 
ness of trying to avoid the whip that, after 
the sting of the first few strokes, they re- 
main motionless until their chastisement 
is over. But it was not so with these; 
they dashed madly, frantically, as far 
away from him as their harness would let 
them go, and howls burst. from their 
throats long before his whip touched them. 
The heavily-laden toboggan was drawn all 
over in jerks; sometimes on its side, some- 
times upright, once even completely over- 
turned, hither and thither, now off, now 
on the trail. The dogs were displaying 
abnormal strength in their efforts to avoid 
their master; finally they all got pulling 
the same way for a moment, and in an in- 


stant were racing down the trail towards | 
the others, with their cursing owner vainly | 
trying to overtake them. 


Laughing heartily at the spectacle the 
Indians again seized their whips and drove | 
on. They rounded a bend in the river | 
suddenly, before the man they had waited 
for had time to catch up. It was long be- 
fore the first dog of his team appeared 
around the point; then they all came into 
view rapidly, trotting along as though 
they had forgotten about their misfor- 
fortunes. For a moment nothing was seen 
of the driver. The Indians laughed be- 
cause they thought that he had not yet 
overtaken his team. But as they laughed, 


_a figure suddenly became visible to them 


behind the sleigh, against a dark back- 
ground of green spruce trees. It was all 
in white, so that it could be seen against 
the snow only when they knew it was 
there. There was no mistaking the figure ; 
it was that of the young man who had 
been dressed all in black. 


The Indians were very curious when he 
came up to them, but were afraid to ask 
him what had happened. It was only 
when they made camp that night that one 
of the band dared to make some remark 
about the change in the color of his 
clothes. But it appeared that the man in 
question had no recollection of what had 
happened, and could in no way clear up 
the mystery. 

It was perhaps with feelings of relief 
that the hunters found him dead in his 
blankets the next morning. 


| There are fashions in gardening as in 
| everything else, and during recent years 
| tender hot-house plants have been ne- 
| glected for the outdoor garden with its 
| alpines, herbaceous plants, shrubs and 
| trees. This became even more marked 
after the war. And consequently the pre- 
| sent day quest for new plants lies mainly 
| in temperate countries. 
| The British not only foster the desires 
| for good plants but do more to search for 
| and obtain them than any other country. 
| Collectors are actually at work even now 
in China in spite of all the plants we have; 
| the cost being borne by a ‘band of enthus- 
} iastic plant lovers instead of by commer- 
| cial seed houses as was formerly the case. 
These keen and provident amateurs thus 
} render no small service to horticulture. 
During the recent century the great 
field of exploration has been in Tibet, 
} through China up into Siberia and from 
} this section has come perhaps more plant 
material than from almost all the rest of 
| the world. The flora of this district is 
} wonderfully rich, due to its central loca- 
} tion in the continent and to its having 
| been a refuge for numerous very old 
genera and species. 
| In the great work of exploration, 
‘Englishmen have been very prominent. 
‘| Following the work of the French mission- 
_aries Delavay, Farges and David, and our 
} fellow countryman, A. Henry, we have 
‘lately such familiar names as KE. H. 
| Wilson, G. Forrest, W. Purdom, Reginald 
| Farrer and F. Kingdon Ward. 
| Forrest well describes the general aspect 
| of the southern part of the region when he 
writes: 
“Nowhere in Yunnan, not even in the 
more prolific regions of the north-west 
is there such a display of bloom during 
the months of April and May. Forests 
of tree rhododendrons comprising fully 
a dozen of the finer species, are flanked 
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and banked by moors and meadows 
which are literally carpeted by masses 
of dwarf cushion-species bearing flowers 
of every imaginable shade, from the 
deepest purple to the palest lilac....... 
The cream of the flora is, however, on 
the alpine pastures and the many enor- 
mous screens which lie from 14,000 
feet to the limit of vegetation. There 
is seen a wealth of flowers, possibly 
equalled but nowhere surpassed in all 
the regions of Yunnan hitherto 
explored.” 


With this mass of material from the 
Kast it is not surprising that attention has 
turned to other parts, and the Andes of 
Chile and Argentine are being explored at 
the moment. Here the flora is not nearly 
so rich as that of China, and novelties in 
the way of large showy plants are hardly 
to be expected. A. B. Goethe was sent out 
to this region in 1923, followed by 
Comber, of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Garden in 1925. Many interesting small 
shrubs were found and so good were the 
prospects that Comber has been sent out a 
second time. 

To turn now to the gain to horticulture, 
we should note in passing that many of 
these introductions hold great possibilities 
for Alberta, coming as some of them do 
from a land with a climate as extreme as 
ours. This one factor is perhaps the great- 
est drawbock to horticulture here, so few 
plants will survive our winters. Nor must 
we forget the rather short growing season, 
some 120 days, a third of the year. 

To mention a few of the individual 
plants, there is, first, the genus Meconop- 
sis, or the Tibetan poppies. Several of the 
Himalayan species have been known for 
some time but they have been added to by 
such species as the bright blue M. Prattii 
and the paler M. Quintuplinervia. M. 
Integrifolia is a yellow species, and the 
most recent acquisition is the beautiful 
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pale blue M. Baileyi, which flowered for 
the first time in England in 1926, intro- 
duced by Kingdon Ward from Tibet. 

In no group of plants have there been 
so many introductions as in the Primulas, 
practically all of which have come from 
the border region between the Himalayas 
and China. An exception is P. Juliae, 
which is a native of the Caucasus, and 
though only introduced in 1910, is widely 
cultivated now. These new primulas are 
of every conceivable type from those with 
queer pointed heads of purple flowers and 
red bracts to extremely fragrant forms 
with violet bell-like flowers. A fine exhibit 
of these new forms was shown at a recent 
Chelsea Show. 

Mention too, must be made of the lilies, 
for they can be used in various parts of 
the garden and especially amongst shrubs. 
Among the best is L. Cernuum, a native 
of Korea and Manchuria, ‘introduced into 
a nursery in Petrograd and thence to 
England; it is a beautiful fragrant species 
with grass-like leaves, deep lilac pink 


A DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESEARCH 
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Since to be an alumnus implies that one 
is either potentially or actually an educat- 
or, no doubt many of the readers have had 
the experience of being invited to make 
comments on some piece of work that 
Johnny has done at school. Whether the 
Johnny be your own or someone else’s, I 
think that you will admit that the situa- 
tion makes a problem. Again, if by 
chance you have been so signally honored 
by the public as to be given a class to 
direct, or have actually attained such 
heights as to direct other teachers, the 
same old problem continually presents it- 
self, that of finding standards by which to 
evaluate the materials produced. 


flowers, spotted with dark purple. 
most useful of the nevelties, however is, 
L. myriophyllum, the Regal lily, which is] 
absolutely hardy. It is a native of Szchwan i 
and the sheets of its white rose flushed] 
flowers, are said to transform desert areas| 
into a garden of beauty and fragrance. It 
is delightfully perfumed, reminding one} 
of the Jasmine and lacking the heavy op- 
pressive odor of most lilies. L. Sargentiae 
is another fine species allied to the last. 
but flowering later and with broader 
leaves. 

A reference to forest trees must be made. 
A whole series of new broad leaved trees 
and conifers are growing up in many| 
gardens and as in other groups, the major-| 
ity come from Eastern Asia. America still 
contributes useful additions, and Chile is| 
noteworthy in having provided us with 
several of the Antarctic Beeches. | 

The above brief outline gives some idea | 
of the results which have already accrued | 
from botanical exploration but the full 
harvest for horticulture is yet to come. 
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One method of doing this is to pose ag 
an authority, to ask essay questions, and | 
to pass final judgment on them yourself, | 
thus leaving the matter beyond dispute. | 
This works with pupils, who by nature of 
their position must accept the judgments | 
of their preceptors with, perhaps, some | 
secret mental reservations. Unfortunately | 
when these appraisals are extended to 
certain rather individualistic members of | 
the teaching profession, the authority is | 
lucky to emerge with anything better than | 
an inferiority complex. 

Another method is to use standard tests. i 
These, about in proportion to the drudgery | 
which has been expended in preparing | 
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them, are relatively high in three potent 
qualities; Objectivity — their directions 
are so clear that the way-faring man, 
| though fool, shall not err therein; and this 
| applies whether one be presenting them, 
attempting them, or scoring them. Reli- 


|| ability — split forms (alternate items of 


| the same test), or parallel forms of the 


-| same test will give the same results when 
‘| testing the same group at approximately 


the same time; i.e., they are consistent in 
| measuring that which they measure. Vali- 
dity — they measure that which they pur- 
‘| port to measure; a silent reading test mea- 
| sures silent reading ability, ete. 
| But after going to all:the pains to pro- 
,| eure these tests, which are often quite ex- 
i pensive, one has masses of results which 
are difficult to compare, and hard to in- 
terpret. The subjects examined are found 
| to compare favorably or adversely, as the 
| ease may be, with those of the same age or 
gerade in distant cities, usually located in 


| the great republic to the south. There is 


no easy way of combining the results of 
| any two scholastic achievements in the 
| same terms. It is true that examination 
} results are often added and averaged in- 
| discriminately. This is like saying that 
} there is an average of ten tables, chairs, 
} and pictures in each room of a house which 
} goes to show that the house is well furn- 
ished. 

| There have been established in several 
| American cities bureaus of educational re- 
| search, which prepare tests and interpret 
| them locally in terms of a standard score. 
| The Detroit Board of Education maintains 
/one of the oldest and most advanced of 
these bureaus. <A booklet issued annually 
to the teachers of Detroit by this Depart- 
ment of Instructional Research contains 


} instructions for giving, scoring, and tabu- 


j lating all general tests, and has on its 


J cover the direction: ‘‘Preserve this book- 
# let for future tests. 


Destroy all previous 

}} issues”’. 

| I can best illustrate the advantages of 
| a system of this sort by explaining how a 

} survey of an Edmonton public school was 
} recently made with materials supplied by 

| the courtesy of this bureau. The staff hav- 
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ing agreed to the experiment, the principal 
administered the tests in his supervision 
periods, and the teachers scored the re- 
sults, following the directions given. The 
general procedure in testing a grade VI 
class in composition will serve to illustrate 
the method. 

The principal was handed a list of four- 
teen suitable topics to the teacher, direct- 
ing her to write any ten of these on the 
blackboard. The matter of putting a cross 
on the composition after the last word 
written whenever the examiner said, 
‘‘Mark’’, was explained to the class. They 
were then directed to read out loud all 
the topics, each to choose the one on which 
he wished to write. They were allowed 
to copy the title chosen, and then take 
from two to three minutes to think over 
what they were to write. Then they were 
told to begin, and at the end of the first, 
second, and third minutes were told to 
mark. At the end of fifteen minutes they 
were told to stop. After they had been 
allowed to count the number of words in 
the three intervals marked, and make an 
entry at the top of the sheet, for instance 
15—17—12, the sheets were collected. In 
the above score the median interval is a 
rate of 15 words per minute. The teacher 
would circle the 15 for future reference. 

The teacher then arranged the composi- 
tions, first roughly, and then as accurately 
as possible, in order of merit; finally num- 
bering them from 1 to 41. Then numbers 
1, 2, 21, 22, 40, and 41 were taken out and 
a committee of three, including the two 
gerade VI teachers and the principal, rated © 
the six samples on the Trabue composition 
seale. To the uninitiated I may say that 
this scale, representing thousands of judg- 
ments and the most painstaking prepara- 
tion, is simply a printed series of composi- 
tion specimens increasing in merit by ap- 
proximately equal units, and might be 
compared to a foot rule for measuring 
composition samples. After the limits of 
the quality score had thus been determin- 
ed, the teacher scored the remaining com- 
positions herself, using the scale, and 
keeping within the limits. 

The next step was to determine the point 
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score of the class by tabulating the scores 
on a composition record sheet, a duplicate 
of which is returned the Bureau for its 
records. This sheet makes an allowance 
for five groups and one finds the mini- 
mum rate and quality score for grade VI 
composition defined for each of the five: 
very superior, superior, average, inferior, 
and poor. It was quite simple to tabulate 
the number of compositions in each group 
and a percentage table was furnished by 
which the percentage of the class falling 
in each group was readily determined. 
This per centage was multiplied by a given 
coefficient for each group to determine the 
point score of the class. The coefficient 
for the lowest group was zero, and for the 
highest, ten. Thus, this sheet represents a 


normal frequency distribution of composi- ~ 


tion merit in grade VI; the per centage of 
a class falling in each interval is readily 
determined, and the score is assigned in 
accordance with the position of the class 
on a normal surface of frequency, which 
represents the tests of thousands of child- 
ren at that stage of development. 

The last and most interesting step is to 


refer to the tables in the book of instruc- ~ 


tions and find the achievement rating of 
the class from the point score. These 
tables might be compared to those in the 
little book which an insurance agent pro- 
duces when, after he has tactfully inquir- 
ed your age, he quotes the premiums on 
certain very desirable policies. A point 
Score is shown for every month of the 
school term for each grade. The achieve- 
ment rating is on the basis of 100 par. 

After various standerd tests had been 
given in the fall term in five fundamental 
subjects of instruction, and rated in this 
manner, the weaknesses of individuals and 
classes were apparent. It was found that 
in the distribution of pupils some of the 
teachers had had a little better luck than 
others for that particular year. 

At the end of six months, the same or 
parallel tests were repeated. The old tests 
which had been filed away were again 
consulted. Sufficient papers were dis- 
carded from both the new and old tests, 
so that the personnel of the group taken 
into account was exactly the same in both 


instances. Then a tabulation was made 
of both tests. An achievement rating of 
100 in each case would not only show that 
the class was normal at both periods, but 
would also show that the class had made 
normal growth, which would also be rated 
at 100. That is, a growth rating of 100 
would show that the class had made nor- 
mal progress under the instruction given 
in a subject over a period of six months. 
If, however, the achievement rating varied 
in the interval, as was frequently the case, 
by reference to a table for determining 
growth ratings, it could be clearly shown 
that some factor had either accelerated or 
retarded the normal progress of the class. 

Since the all-important factor in schol-_ 
astic growth is the direction of the teach- 
er, the growth rating is a practical rating 
of the merits of the work done by each 
teacher in each subject. And, since each 
test receives exactly the same statistical 
treatment — the principle underlying the 
rating being a reference to the normal 
surface of frequency, it is legitimate to 
average achievement ratings or growth 
ratings thus determined in the various 
subjects, and to employ these results as 
tangible evidence of the work accom- 
plished. 

At the close of the experiment a sum- 
mary of results was made which covered 
the five subjects tested in thirteen classes 
of various grades. While the achievement 
ratings varied through the entire range 
from 50 to 150, the mean achievement rat- 
ing of this Edmonton school, as measured 
by Detroit standards, was 100 in the fall 
and 111 in the spring. The growth rat-. 
ings of classes for the period of six months 
instruetion, varied from 75 to 150 in the 
different subjects tested; but the mean 
growth rating of all classes in the five 
subjects was 114. 

Thus it is possible for a department of 
instructional research to place at the dis- 
posal of educators the means whereby any 
individual, class, or teacher can be rated 
according to some standard score, at any 
time of the school year, in any subject of 
instruction; and an index number can be 
determined which is a true criterion of 
merit in each ease. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


By W. B. 


The stirring oratory of an American 
Jew,—and a lawyer at that!—has had a 
deep and lasting influence upon the lives 
and fortunes of Western Canadian farm- 
ers. The statement does sound somewhat 
colorful and fantastic. But it’s true. In 
1923 Aaron Sapiro came to Alberta, made 
his magnificent appeal to our farmers, 
acted as counsel while we pieced together 
the framework of the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
was paid his professional fee, returned to 
Chicago and passed from the scene. He 
held the centre of the stage; stood in the 
glare of the public spotlight. But interest 
is no longer centred in him. He was mere- 
ly a ship that passed in the night. The 
able American Jew lawyer left the Canad- 
ian farmer, and as he stepped into his 
train he gave his final challenging mes- 
sage—‘‘Tf you want a Wheat Pool, go out 
and get it!’’ That was in nineteen twen- 
ty-three. When our finest wheat was sell- 
ing for less than ninety cents a bushel. 
When our farms were being abandoned by 
the score. When the outlook seemed hope- 
less for our grain producers. They were 
despairing ; ‘‘fed-up’’ with the struggle to 
secure a'fair price and a satisfactory sys- 
tem of marketing. For thirty years they 
had fought and quarreled and battled with 
the middlemen; thirteen inquiries by Roy- 
al Commissions had looked into their trou- 
bles and complaints; but the wheat mar- 
ket continued its pitiless downward 
course. 

Five years later we we are in a position 
to examine this Wheat Pool business and 
make generalizations which are based on 
proven facts. 


The wheat growers of Western Canada 
have ‘‘put over’’ the most phenomenal 
achievement in the history of agriculture. 
In their coordinated Wheat Pools they 
have banded together 140,000 farmers so 
that the grain produced on fifteen million 
acres is turned over to their own sales 
manager to be fed in an orderly manner 
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to the hungry markets of the world. Of 
last year’s crop in Canada, 210,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 16,000,000 bushels of 
coarse grains passed through the hands of 
the Central Selling Agency of the three 
provincial Pools. In the first five years 
of operation the Canadian Wheat Pool 
sold 720,000,000 bushels of grain for its 
members ! 

The Pools now own and operate 1,400 
country elevators and are building hun- 
dreds more each year. They operate elev- 
en giant terminal elevators on Lake Super- 
ior and the Pacific Coast. The Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool has just opened the 
world’s largest and fastest elevator at 
Fort William, a plant with a storage capa- 
eity of 6,900,000 bushels. In Vancouver 
the Wheat Pool has just opened the finest 
conerete grain elevator on the Pacific 
Coast. The cash value of the elevators and 
other physical assets of the Pools exceeds 
$15,000,000.00, and every cent of this huge 
investment belongs to Wheat Pool mem- 
bers: How do they do it? The answer is 
simplicity itself. Every time a pool mem- 
ber delivers a bushel of wheat to his com- 
pany he assigns, from the price which he 
receives, two cents to an elevator fund. 
With every hundred million bushels de- 
livered the fund is boosted two million 
dollars. It’s just a matter of getting to- 
gether with a common objective in view. 
Each member’s account is credited with 
the amount which he contributes, and 
some years hence his investment will be 
refunded to him in cash, on a revolving 
yearly plan. In the meantime he is recelv- 
ine six per cent. interest upon his share 
of the fund. 

City folks should be forgiven when they 
label the farmer as a good-natured. ignor- 
amus, lacking in business ability and desti- 
tute of ambition. City folks just don’t 
know the facts. They are so busy cam- 
paigning for bigger and noisier street cars 
and hotter and less odoriferous incinerat- 
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ors that they haven’t time to study the 
carryings on of ‘‘the poor farmer’’. Con- 
sequently they are shocked and incredu- 
lous when they hear that last year the 
farmers’ Wheat Pool in Canada did a 
eross business turnover of more than a 
million dollars a day for every working 
day in the year. It sounds somewhat ex- 
travagant to state that this farmer com- 
pany does a greater dollar-and-cents busi- 
ness than either of our transcontinental 
railway lines. But it isa fact. The organ- 
ization is mammoth. It has a permanent 
staff of more than three thousand employ- 
ees, it has agents in every wheat consum- 
ing country in the world, it ships grain to 
sixty foreign ports. And, — wonder of 
wonders! — everyone of its directors is a 
real dirt-farmer! No bankers, no lawyers, 
no ‘‘business men’’ are found on the 
yoards of directors of this giant commer- 
gial enterprize which holds its own with 
the world’s best. Of course, professional 
advice is constantly sought from the Com- 
pany’s solicitors and financiers and sales- 
men and accountants. But the general 
policies are decided and worked out by 
farmer-directors. These directors are non- 
salaried servants and are elected by the 
Pool members. 

The aim of the Canadian Wheat Pool is 
simple :—to market its own wheat with a 
minimum of overhead cost, and to return 
to the grower every possible cent realized 
from the sale of his grain. Each member 
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receives the same price for his particular 
grade of grain, regardless of when he de- 
livered it or when it is sold. It is an iron- 
ing-out process which guarantees a fair 
yearly average price to every member. 

A certain amount of dispute and dis- 
agreement has developed between the 
Wheat Pool and the old established grain 
dealers. Quite naturally. The Grain Trade 
seeks to weaken the Pool’s position by 
claiming that the non-Pool average prices 
are higher than the prices returned by the 
Pool to its members. Many miles of figures 
have been quoted on each side of the price 
controversy, but it is generally admitted 
now by unbiaséd students of the subject 
that the Pool member does receive a high- 
er price for his product than does the 
average farmer who sells on the open 
market. j 

The Pool’s physical property is great, 
and the price advantage of pooling is said 
to be considerable; but, in the opinion of 
Pool officials, these are not the organiza- 
tion’s most valued assets. Beyond evalua- 
tion is the intangible asset, the splendid 
good-will and loyalty and confidence and 
co-operation of the 140,000 members. 

The Canadian Wheat Pool may not be 
the ultimate solution of the vexing prob- 
lem of marketing, but it is by far the most 
popular and most successful forward step 
that farmers have ever made, and its pres- 
ent healthy condition and daily growth 
augur well for its future development. 
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Saskatchewan Pool Elevator No. 7, Port Arthur 
World’s Largest. Capacity 7,000,000 bushels. 


Steamer taking Cargo of Pool Wheat 
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THE MONOCLE 


Editor’s Note. — The writer of this col- 
umn, until either Time or Awful Retribu- 
tion removes him, will continue to contri- 
bute to The Trail. He is an excessively 
young man of singularly poor qualifica- 
tions. The Editor has granted him this 
privilege solely in the hope that the Re- 


tribution may be swifter and the more 


Awful. 
See 3 
The Editor promised to write us an in- 
troductory notice to get us properly start- 
ed. We have not yet seen it, but knowing 
the high esteem in which our works are 
generally held, we can safely assume that 
his foreword will be somewhat laudatory. 
We ask you to discount his praise, because 
there is always the possibility, however 
remote, that his personal admiration for 
us might induce him to become unre- 
strainedly and uncritically enthusiastic. 
od ae 
To begin with, it must be definitely un- 
derstood that we are not to ‘be influenced 
by any out-worn precepts of impartiality. 
We fail to concede two sides to any ques- 
tion. We know that our side is not merely 
the right, but the only, side. If your side 
is different, get a column and tell us about 
it. More things are wrought by prejudice 
than this world dreams of. We have only 
one eye, we wear a monocle, and we wear 
it with that exasperating air. 
era ered ek 
In fact, if we were disposed, we could 
prove to you quite readily, from the very 
pages of history, that prejudice, grim, un- 
shakeable prejudice has been the greatest 
force for good in the history of mankind. 
A wild, lusty intolerance will blast the 
strongholds of ignorance while sweet rea- 
sonableness wrings her lily-white hands 
and pauses for fresh breath. 
Se ranr ene 


The true way to reach the truth in a 
contention is to arouse into debate two 
burning zealots, hide yourself behind a 
substantial oak, and listen. It is the prin- 
ciple of the conduct of our law courts, and 
the finding of ordinary experience. It 


appears to have the sanction of both Nature 
and the British Constitution. Long may 
militant prejudices breathe their defiances 
and stalk across our stage! May they 
often meet, and (we humbly ask) may we 
be there—to learn ! 

oe eee gh 

Two years ago we promised to write an 
article for “The Trail” upon “Modern 
Poetry.” We were to explain particularly 
the mysteries of free verse and vers libre. 
Our work has progressed; we have made 
the discovery, for example, that the two 
terms are practically synonymous. In 
fact, one (we forget which, and our notes 
are not at hand) is almost the lteral trans- 
lation of the other. We are not yet pre- 
pared to lay before you any final dictums 
(you may prefer dicta), but we have made 
some experiments. 

oe eee 
I 
Just knew 
The Chinamen had 
Blisters. 
Yes, 
Blisters on his feet, hard 
Blisters. 
His face, too , 
Was sad. 
In his eyes there lay that faraway 
expression 
That David wore. 
Those eyes! 
Green, baleful, burning, terrifying, 
ereen, baleful, burning, 
Terrifying. 
They squinted. 
Perhaps it was because 
The Chinaman had 
Blisters. 

It is probable that we shall write more | 
Free Verse. Really, it isn’t very difficult — 
once you master the intricate rhythmic | 
patterns and learn to realize the dignity | 
of simple and unequivocal realism. 

Poe 


We have some theories about University _ 


Education, Careers for Women, the League 
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of Nations and the Meaning of Life. All 

these will be treated with some consider- 

able care in future issues. No fooling. 
Paalicakigc . 

We are holding before our thoughtful 
eyes the programme for the next formal 
dance we are to attend. And it stirs in us 
a feeling of protest against the Modern 
Mechanization and Systematization of 
Romance. 

*K k * 

We are to attend a dance on March Ist 
at nine o’clock. We are to dance eighteen 
dances. We are to eat our supper at eleven 
o’clock and we are to stop dancing at ex- 
actly one o’clock. We have our pro- 
gramme “filled”; we know just whom we 
dance with, each dance. We know whether 
it is a waltz or a fox-trot. We know even 
the name of the selection. We know Just 
how long it will last, just how many en- 
cores the genesis will novice. 


Bd if Sreae we should see, sitting 
alone beneath a soft light, the girl we have 
been seeking for twenty odd years, we will 
have to turn sadly away. We will not be 
able to go over to stammer a clumsy intro- 
duction, to sit down and to tell her just 
how lonely we feel, and how our smiling 
face belies the sad, ‘lonely, breaking heart 
within. We shall never be able to see her 
eyes shine with divine sympathy and hear 
her soft, low voice tremble as she says, “Go 
on. I understand. Tell me all about it.” 
We shall never be able to dance half a 
dance with her and then go out into the 
magic moonlight to see the night view of 
the lake from the steps (a view which she 
has never seen, but always wanted to). 
Never, never 


* OK 


No, never, because, of course, she won’t 
be sitting there. Her programme will be 


filled, too. There will be no room for such 
sudden spiritual exigencies. Who knows, 
she may be dancing in the same room, we 
may be treading occasionally on her trans- 
cendent toes, and she may never even see 
our face. 
ay ee 
Two dances on this card are described 
as “moonlights.’ We know all that is im- 
plied. At the beginning of the fourth 
dance (and the eleventh) the lights will 
be turned low and the violin will play the 
most exquisite of waltzes, and the thoughts 
of five hundred people will be expected to 
conform to disciplined romance. Our con- 
versation is expected to become gentle and 
subdued, and delicately erotic. Five hun- 
dred hearts will be expected simultaneous- 
ly to fall under the spell of Beauty and 
Romance. 
had ok Pale 
Then the cornet blares forth again, the 
lights are brightened and five hundred 
people turn seriously to the next phase of 
this grim business of having a good time. 
re ae 
We have been very serious this month. 
But wait until you catch us in our lighter 
mood. 
come Be 
We are writing a ballad, which we may 
occasionally quote in our column. We, 
however, have written only one stanza so 
far. Write us if you like it. 


Lettie lived in London, 
Beside the river Thames; 
She fished from dawn to sundown, 
Her and her brother James. 
6 nek sik 
‘But soft you now, the auto-horn of the 
fair Ophelia. We must stop. More next 
issue. 


elay2 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


An Answer to Mr. Willis. 


The Editor — The Trail: 

In your recent issue of December there 
appears an article by C. B. Willis on ‘‘The 
Practical Application of Mental Tests’’. 
If I may be spared a little space I would 
like to point out a few reasons for stating, 
that in my opinion the principal interest 
of this article les in its being one more 
demonstration of the unjustified use some 
people will make of inadequate evidence 
in endeavoring to substantiate a theory. 

My first objection is to his use of the 
‘“nformation’’ obtained from an exam- 
ination of 2,128 Edmonton public school 
children and his deduction, as to the ay- 
erage mental capacities of the occupation- 
al groups to which the fathers of these 
children respectively belonged. Unskilled 
labor is allotted an intelligence quotient 


of 92, farmer 87, semi-skilled labor 96, — 


skilled labor 98, clerical and business 104, 
professional and upper business 113. Since 
when, may we enquire, did it become pos- 
sible, by giving an intelligent test to a 
limited number of city school children, to 
definitely establish the average mental 
capacity of large occupational groups, es- 
pecially of a group which could have been 
represented in only very limited numbers, 
Le., farmers? The farmer, you will notice, 
is allowed an average I1.Q. of 87, no more 
and no less, incidentally the lowest of all 
groups. The absurdity of stating the 
farmers’ intelligence be nine points below 
that of the group which they themselves 
employ for farm work, — semi-skilled 
labor — and with whom they have consid- 
erable difficulty due to a frequent lack of 
inteligent application on the part of the 
worker — would occur to anyone but a 
certain type of ‘‘scientific’’ investigator. 
Mr. Willis’s blunt statement that the farm- 
er’s mentality is five points below that of 
even unskilled labor might be a source of 
deep distress, chagrin, confusion, and 
humilation to the class of people who 
have organized great social, educational 


and political movements in Western Can- 
ada from which all benefit, who have or- 
ganized the greatest co-operative market- 
ing organization of all time, and who in- 
cidentally control the governmental mach- 
inery of this province, if the source of 
that statement and of that ‘‘information”’ 
were not appreciated. With that in mind, 
it’s quite all right, we don’t mind. The 
comforting thought obtrudes that it will 
take more than a ‘‘test’’ of a few children 
in an obscure city public school to estab- 
lish the mentality of a great occupational 
group. 


It might have occurred to Mr. Willis, as | 


well, that the intelligence of these child- 
ren was not altogether due to their fathers 
being in a certain occupational group — 
it being commonly believed that a child 
inherits half of its capacities from its 
mother as well, who would have come from 
heaven knows what occupational group. 
What about it, Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Willis states ‘‘It is quite evident 
from these figures that a man’s occupation 
depends very largely on his intelligence 
and it is quite possible to predict with a 
high degree of certainty the occupational 
group into which a boy will enter, by giv- 
ing him an intelligence test at the age of 
six years.’’ It is a matter of every day 
observation that there are dumb-bells and 
people of high natural intelligence in prac- 
tically every walk of life. Personal in- 
clination toward a certain occupation 


which, by the way, is frequently based | 


largely on the opportunities for convenient 


entry into it, is obviously a greater deter- | 
mining factor in choice of occupation than | 
intelligence — whether it should be or not | 
—and the implication that a certain child, | 
by reason of inherited mental equipment, | 
is predestined to enter a certain occupa-  — 
tion, and that any test can pre-determine | 
the success he is likely to make of it, is 

Tf this 
were true, Mr. Willis would have discover- | 


almost too absurd for comment. 


ed something which has never previously 


been discovered, i.e., a standard for mea- — 


cess in a certain vocation. 
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suring an individual’s likelihood of sue- 
Intelligence 
tests, valuable as they are, should not be 
expected to perform this function, and a 
belief in any system of reducing an indivi- 
dual’s chances of success to an exact per- 
centage, is, in the writer’s opinion, about 
two degrees removed from a belief in erys- 
tal gazing. There are a number of factors 
besides intelligence which have a bearing. 
Mr. Willis grudgingly admits that ‘‘In- 
dustry is an excellent characteristic,’’ but 
says further that ‘‘No amount of industry 
can bring a child of 1.Q. 100, so that he can 
compete on equal terms, either in school 
or later life, with the child of I.Q. 130,’’— 
Applesauce! Any sensible person with 
ordinary powers of observation is perfect- 
ly. aware that the individual possessing 
aggressiveness and enterprise, along with 
perseverance and capacity for hard work, 
coupled with average mental attainments, 
has a greater chance of success than any 
intellectual lacking the previous faculties. 
How discouraging such a predestination 
theory would be to the Sunday School 
teachers — if it was so! In any ease, the 
comparative success which has been attain- 
ed by persons of varying intelligence, and 
a study of the occupations into which they 
have gone, will some day be a better in- 
dication of the justice of this use of in- 
telligence tests. Intelligence tests doubt- 
less are and may be a tremendously useful 
means of determining natural ability and 
capacity, but the results obtained should 
not be used in an endeavor to establish 
something which they do not demonstrate 
at all — and as for rigidly establishing 
one’s future, leave it to the stars and the 
palmists. 
KE. W. PHILLIPS, 
School of Agriculture, Olds. 


From New Zealand. 


Dear Mr. Taylor: 

I must ask you once more to change my 
address for ‘‘The Trail,’’ as I have just 
started a new position. It is in connection 
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with the Dairy Research Institute at Mas- 
sey Agricultural College, so I am again in 
an academic atmosphere. 

I stayed in Auckland eleven months, 
then moved to Wellington (the capital of 
New Zealand). There I had temporary 
positions, one of them being that of Assist- 
ant Supervisor at the University and 
Matriculation Examinations, conducted 
by the University of New Zealand. It is 
just one week since I arrived in Palmer- 
ston North, which is an inland town about 
87 miles from Wellington. It is one of the 
most beautiful towns I have ever seen, 
with all varieties of flowers and native 
trees. Along the banks of the Manawatu 
River is the Esplanade, or Public Gardens, 
through which a drive a mile long runs, 
lined with native bush and the most beau- 
tiful Madonna and Arum Lilies, roses, hy- 
drangeas, delphinium, and many other 
kinds of flowers. Just now everything is 
at its best. After Christmas it is liable be 
be very dry, and the hot sun parches the 
erowth. 

The College itself is situated across the 
river, about a mile and a half from the 
Square, and the offices are temporarily in 
a farmhouse on the border of what was 
once the Batchelor Place. Experimental 
work of all kinds is carried on. The sur- 
roundings are very beautiful, and there is 
a lovely garden, so after the noise of the 
cities it should be easy to work. 

The College closes for ten days at Christ- 
mas, so I am taking a trip to New Ply- 
mouth, on the West Coast of the North 
Island, to see Mount Egmont, an extinct 
voleano over 8,000 feet high. I hope to 
eet in some sea bathing there. I can hard- 
ly imagine you having 40° below zero, 
while we are fairly sweltering in the hot 
sun. 

With best wishes both to yourself and 
the officers of ‘‘The Trail’’, 

Yours sincerely, 
HELEN S. EDWARDS. 
Palmerston North, N.Z., 
clo Massey Agricultural College, 
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From India. 


Dear Mr. Newson: 

So far as I am aware we have never 
seen each other, yet we have this fellow- 
ship that we both belong to the same Alma 
Mater. I am ashamed to say that I have 
never, so far, written a word for ‘‘The 
Trail’’, though I have enjoyed its pages 
for some years, at rather irregular inter- 
vals. I have forwarded by post office 
money order, eighteen shillings, which I 
hope will realize for the Association at 
least $4.00 or two years’ membership. 

I was very interested only this week to 
get a letter from the Registrar announcing 
the special convocation for the purpose of 
installing Dr. Wallace, the new President 
of the University. I fear that it will be 
very difficult for me now to attend. 

Mrs. Young and I have our work now 
about four hundred miles north-east of 
Bombay, within the bounds of a small 
native state. The Rajah of this state prob- 
ably has a little Rajput blood in his veins, 
but I imagine that some of it may be of 
less distinguished origin. However, he is 
enterprising and very much interested in 
the good government of his realm — a 
thing which one does not always find 
among the rulers of India. 

The majority of the subjects of the state 
are of aboriginal stock. The Aryan Hindus 
and the Arabian or Persian Mohammedans 
call them ‘‘jungle people’’ or at times der- 
isively ‘‘monkey people.’’ The names are 
not surprising for they live in and by the 
jungle. The men folk, in warm weather, 
have very little clothing—a string around 
the waist for support, then a piece of 
rough cotton cloth about eight inches wide 
passed between the legs, and drawn up 
through the string back and front, so that 
a tail hangs down a foot or more each side 
of the body. In colder weather a cotton 
cloth is wrapped about the body. 

The Bhils have negroid features and 
curly black hair. The hair is bobbed 
rather long, often very neatly combed and 
oiled, and then tied in place bandeau fash- 


ion by a piece of dirty ragged cloth, and 
decorated on one side with the comb. 

As, first the Aryans, and then the Mo- 
hammedans invaded India, these primitive 
people were pushed back into the forested 
hills where they strove for supremacy with 
the tiger and the panther. Hence we find 


now a simple people fearful of strangers — 


but very brave before the wild beasts. 
They will even hunt the tiger with their 
split bamboo bows and sharp iron-tipped 
arrows. Such a game cost one man his life 
only a few miles from our bungalow, only 
about four months ago. 

Once, about last April, the Rajah had 
been out hunting a panther. He keeps 
such game for himself and for his guests. 


He failed to get it, but two Bhils found the ~ | 


panther. One had an old muzzle loader, 
with which he succeeded in wounding the 
panther. A wounded panther is a much 
worse problem than even a wounded tiger. 
It sprang at him and got him down. His 
friend sprang to the rescue, caught the 
animal by the ears, and tried to drag it off 
his friend. Both men spent some time in 
the mission dispensary ward at Amkhut, 
and still remain to tell the tale. The Rajah 
was easily persuaded that he had wounded 
the panther on his previous hunt before 
the one when he really bagged his game. 

Dr. John Buchanan, now on furlough in 
Canada, and for thirty years missionary to 
these people, says they are like the Scot- 
tish clans. They have their blood feuds 
that go on for years. The bow and arrows 
are brought out and Death hisses in the 
air with every shaft. Animal ferocity can- 
not outdo the temper of these people when 
they are angered. 

It does one from our civilized west good 
to visit these savages of the east to humble 
us and make us conscious of the great 
debt we owe to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours for U. of A., 


CHAS. P. YOUNG. _ 


Mendha, Bhabra P.O., Central India, 
December 12th, 1928. 
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dinner. 


/ noon. 
sociation and Board of Governors in honor 
| of Class ’29. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 


A most notable programme for our “21st 
Anniversary and Reunion of Graduates,” 
is taking shape most rapidly. Class, meet- 
ings, banquets, dances, athletic events and 
interesting novelties of entertainment 
await the graduate who visits Edmonton 
on May 11th. The Reunion promises to 
be the banner event in the history of the 


Alumni Association. 
Provision is being made already for at 
least the following events: 


Saturday, May 11th—Annual meeting of 
the Association, probably a _ luncheon. 
Evening—Senior Class activity. 

Sunday, May 12th—Afternoon: Recital 
on the Memorial Organ. Evening: Bacea- 
laureate Service. 

Monday, May 13th (Founder’s Day )— 
Morning: Lecture (or free). Afternoon 
—Pilgrimage with tea at Dr. Rutherford’s 
home. Class reunions at lunch and 
Evening free. 

Tuesday, May 14th—Morning: Lecture. 
Class reunions at lunch and during after- 
Evening: Annual Dance of the As- 


Wednesday, May 15th—Morning: Free. 


| Afternoon: Convocation. Evening: Gradu- 
| ating Class Dance. 


It is hoped that each class will be able to 


| hold a reunion, and Edmonton members 
} will be asked to take charge of the ar- 
| rangements for their own groups. Alumni 
) who cannot return to the city at this time 


are urged to write a note which can be 
read at their particular meeting. This 
may be sent to the Secretary of the 
Association, if desired. 

Now, some details regarding arrange- 
ments: 

In order to secure reduced railway rates 
at least one hundred members must come 
by train, paying a minimum fare of one 
dollar. The Council is hopeful of securing 
an attendance from outside Edmonton 
ereater than this number but it will be 
realised that early notification of one’s 
intentions will be vital to the success of 
the project. You are asked therefore, to 
avail yourself of the card enclosed with 
this copy and to return it to reach Kdmon- 
ton not later than March 21st. If you will 
not be staying with friends, indicate that 
you would like accommodation in the re- 
sidences, where bed and breakfast will be 
furnished free to all graduates desiring 
them, by the generous action of the Board 
of Governors. You can best show your 
appreciation of this offer by responding 
promptly to the above request. 

The Dinner on the evening of May 14th, 
will be an occasion you will long remem- 
ber. It cannot be definitely stated that 
Dr. and Mrs. Tory will be present, but 
they have been invited and are known to 
be desirous of attending. So that is the 
function which you will not want to miss. 
Tickets last year were $1.25 each and may 
be reserved by a request on the card en- 
closed. POSITIVELY NO TICKETS 
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WILL BE SOLD AFTER NOON ON 
MONDAY, MAY 138th, until everyone is 
seated; so avoid the embarrassing wait 
outside. Commissariat arrangements 
make it necessary to enforce this rule. 

No effort will be spared to make your 


visit as enjoyable as possible. A Registra- 
tion Office and Information Bureau will be 


maintained at a convenient place in the | 


Arts Building. Come early and help to 
make this first reunion a tremendous 
success. 


THE SECOND DAY 


By Heien GEDDES 


Oh, ancient tales! I question, 
What did they 
Upon the second day? 


Dear need to follow where the lover flies; 
Oh ecstacy, to toss the world away— 

In strange conditions, under alien skies, 
What did they do upon the second day? 


The roaring flame is high against the night, 
Vengeance unchecked holds unrelenting sway— 
But with the coming of the quiet light, 

What did they do upon the second day? 


Year after year, in triumph come again 
The armies pass by the accustomed way ; 
After the prize, the garland, the acclaim,— 
What did they do upon the second day? 


The cunning scheme has wrought its destined end, 
For bitter craft has worked with none to stay; 
Their lust fulfilled, in nothing to amend, 

What did they do upon the second day? 


The hero comes rejoicing from the strife, 
Immortal fame about his fated way ; 

Love, wealth and power crown a glorious life; 
What did he do upon the second day? 


In loss, in loneliness, in longing grim, 
These chose to keep the faith and not betray ; 
In all the glory of the straitened choice,— 
What did they do upon the second day? 


Even as we, the answer. 
Happier they 
Who had no second day. 


| urns. 
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HOW COME SO WEARY? 


By H. D. Surrris 


From time to time it has been our lot 
as an undergraduate to meet and converse 
| with graduates of Alberta. In each and 
| every case we were impressed by a peculiar 
trait common to all. There was a stern 
resoluteness, a majestic solemnity, which 
awed our boyish mind. What had hap- 
pened to these men? What mysterious 
| process had set its seal upon their brows? 
We returned to our studies determined to 
find and answer. Though our path led 
through the dark vale of Tuck Shop buns 
and bicarbonate of soda, we would pursue 
it to the bitter end. 

Appointing ourself a committee of one, 
we decided to start our investigation by re- 
ealling our first impressions of Alberta 
university. We thought of the day when 
we first walked with faltering step and 
bulging suitcase towards the campus. In 
front of us were students, behind us were 
students. What if they were sophomores! 
| We trembled as we thought of our little all 
exposed to the rude view of the mob. The 
bed sox that Grandma had knitted us— 
| the embroidered bureau scarf—the all too 
| vivid tie we had bought in a_ brash 
/ moment. Heavens! how we regretted our 
| boldness. But on we went. We passed a 
large brick mausoleum heavy with stone 
We learned later it was the Medi- 
To us at the moment it 
| looked like a morgue. Would we make 
| the residences in safety? Not so. We 
were stopped by a coarse youth in a slicker 
who demanded that we set down our suit- 
ease. We did. There was no clinking 
sound. We were ordered on our way. 
| That was our first impression. Others 
| followed in rapid and vivid succession. 
| We did not realize until we were a sopho- 
/ more just why there is initiation. The 
' sophomores do it from a sense of duty to 
| tradition. Rousing freshmen to inquire 
as to their pre-somnolescent preparations 
we found quite as tiresome to the inquirer 
as to the roused one. We breathed a sigh 
of relief when initiation was over.. 


eal Building. 


But there were still many things which 
we must experience, for one, the Saturday 
night hop. Dressed:in our modest best, 
with shining face and tingling ears, we 
were ushered into Convocation Hall, where 
we were to recejve our baptism of fire. A 
kindly lady met us and inquired of us 
our name. Up to that time we had been 
merely a number, even a cipher. She led 
us to a row of what imaginative publicity 
men call a “bevy of beautiful girls.” They 
were nearly all seniors and very, very 
earnest. We mumbled something about 
not having a program and went in search 
of one. For all we know those co-eds still 
await our return, wistfully, determinedly. 
After all, while we are not handsome, 
there is something nice about our face. 

We learned many other things about 
the House Dances before the year was up. 
It is useless to try to date freshettes. They 
are new and very attractive to dashing 
upper classmen. Next season they will be 
quite reconciled to dancing with the lesser 
lights, even thankful at times. In the 
meantime, just danee with whom you can 
but never too often with the same co-ed. 


They have pernicious memories. And 
never take dances near the end. They 
lead to Tuck Shop rendezvous. Therein 


lies destruction. 

As we gaze now through the mist of 
years we recall with sadness the many 
brave fellows who fell by the wayside, vic- 
tims of the bun-and-coffee habit. Thev 
were just going once, they told us, and 
waved airily as they went. The once led 
to twice and the twice to many times. 
Less and less we saw of them until we 
learned by roundabout sources that they 
were addicts, worshippers at the shrine of 
Java, as it were. 

There is something pitiful about the 
bun-and-coffee addict. He will work of 
an evening for quite half an hour at his 
studies. One hopes that just this once he 
will fight off his terrible desires. But in 
a little while he is restless, even petulant. 


to 


A look comes into his face of one who 
must be going. There is no gainsaying 
him. ae a little while he is gone. We 
find him crouched at a little table gnawing 
ereedily at a bun, a-look of madness in 
his eye. 

There are, of course, the lads who can- 
not eat their bun alone. It may be the 
solitude that gets them ; it may be remorse. 
But they must have a fair one to gladden 
their debauch. Unhappily they find am- 
ple opportunity. Co-eds even invade the 
coffee houses and flaunt their charms be- 
fore these helpless lads. The result is al- 
ways the same. Let bolder spirits speak 
of the romances here engendered! Let 
them dilate on the social life of the uni- 
versity! We can only view with genuine 
apprehension these snares for the un- 
wily. Have we not seen with our own eyes 
dear companions of our youth lost in the 
Circe-like charms of some Household Ec 
student? Have we not seen them, night 
after night, drooling idly over a roll, dead 
to Old and New Testament Literature, 
deaf to the cry of the unsolved calculus! 
Here is some clue to the brooding cyni- 
cism of later years. Hence is a secret source 
of woe. 

True, we are not entirely free from this 
thing ourself. More and more we fear the 
habit creeps upon us. We have fought it 
off bravely, determinedly, but to no ‘avail. 
How often we have sought to bring to our 
mind the sweet face of the one at home 
and how rapidly we forgot her while dally- 
ing. we can use no other word, dallying 
with one of the talkative sex. Much of 
it was done in the fair cause of investiga- 
tion, but much of it was sheer we akness 
As our Caledonian friend remarked, 
have spent a dollar and a half since Christ: 
mas and what is there to show for it? 

But we must not allow our feelings on 
the matter to carry us too far. There are 
other fields of research to be traversed in 
our quest. What of lectures? Here, truly, 
are “matters of pith and moment.” 

As a freshman we really paid attention 
to lectures. Particularly so in the science 
courses. But with what result? We pass- 
ed our tests, doubtless, but so did others 
who had idly slumberd. Our reward for 
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answering questions was but to be asked 
more questions. The thing was a vicious 
circle. As we advanced in courses we be- 
came more and more ready to let the fresh- 
men answer questions. We, too, would 
slumber with the demi-gods: As a result 
professors ceased to pat us on the head 
but they occasionally asked us for a match. 
Our average remained where it has always 
been, doubtful. 

We have, in the course of this treatise, 
mentioned social functions. But the real- 
ly important functions we have not dealt 
with, the formal dances. What visions 


are conjured up before us at the word 


“Prom. )) 


the tving of endless dress bows only to 


The maddened rush for taxis; 


find that our own looked quite as hopeless — 
after we had tied it; the feverish telephone — 


ealls. But when we had entered the hall, 


no longer Athabaska dining room but a_ 


bit of old Holland or the Inferno or what- 
ever other holocaust in design had swept 
the brain of the Junior executive, how 


{| 


changed the very friends who had ereeted 


us so heartily a few minutes ago! The 
boiled shirts are still hard, the collars are 
unwilted. All is pomp and circumstance, 
for the time. The first dance is solemnity 
itself. The second is brighter. By the 
fifth the starch is disappearing and a hu- 
mane, almost friendly, air has come over 
evervone. The patronesses are started on 
their knitting, or whatever they do, and 


the dance has not yet taken on the aspect 


of a gruelling marathon. 


By the fifteenth round the majority 
would gladly call it quits but the program | 


calls for 
partners 
and the 


eighteen and two extras. 
are hunted up, harried almost, 
endurance contest continues. 


The punch gave out an hour before. | 


So. 


Seats in the lounge are at a premium. | 


But finally comes the last waltz. 
loved ones are escorted to a taxi 


The | 
and | 


only the executive remain to work and > 


curse and curse and work. But ’twas a 
famous victory. 


Of course there have been compensa-— 


tions for our labor. Who can forget long, 


lazy Saturday afternoon at the Mac? Who 


ean recall without emotion the half-hours 
when, perched on trunk or bed, we listen- 
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_ ed to one with a golden voice strum a uke 
or guitar? And the wash-room quartettes ! 
| Where is its equal? After all there are 
_ no days like college days says the old 
gent in the corner. And we echo, “No, 
thank God!” 


read. Are the engineers as tough as they 
think they are? Are the literary group as 
arty as they would have us believe? But 
the greatest of all riddles still defiant of 
solution—Where do the medical students 
get that superiority complex? 


Yet there remains many riddles yet un- 


A MODERN ANCHORITE 


By H. R. Leaver 


Here I am, my brother, in this shack upon the height, 

Where the mountain breezes fan me, and the glacier gleameth bright; 
Where the pine tops, swaying softly, beat a requiem sublime, 

As the knell of passing shadows, as a church bell’s fading chime; 
And the wisp of cloud above me, as a spectre of the past 

Blown from glorious distant ages, melts into the blue at last. 


You are come from eastern empires, where the ruins lie in sand, 

And your thoughts are with the ancients, in some old Assyrian land. 
Spread your doctrines now before me, sound your tenets in mine ear, 
I have heard the ancients lauded, as a people one should cheer. 

Tn the land of the Euphrates, in the wisdom of the East, 

Have you seen true human fervor, seen the man come from the beast? 
There the monuments are lifted, to the slayer passing wise, 

Skilled in flaying human bodies, pealing skins of enemies. 

Here we practise graft more finely, skin-games not so coarse as that, 
Taking all the wine of labor, from the men who fill the vat. 

See this ridge that slopes before me, clothed in Nature’s verdant robe, 
See the mine that burrows under, where the miners crawl and probe. 
There the richness of the mountain, Pluto’s blood-stream soon ascends, 
Into arteries of commerce, quickly swelling dividends. 


Go, my brother, pack your blankets, turn unto the past again, 

Where the men were villains wisely, yet the villains worked as men. 
Go and delve beneath the ruins, let the hieroglyphics tell 

All the stages of creation, e’en from Paradise to Hell. 

I have read the ancient sagas, learned their sayings off by rote, 

But have gleaned more honest wisdom from the Rocky Mountain goat. 
IIe who crops the present nurture, from the herbage near the spring, 
Has no appetite for herbage for a future nuturing. 

So I pass contented moments, in my shack upon the height, 
Scorning all the city labor, till the world is fashioned right; 

Till Millenium comes nearer, I will leave my fellow men, 

Tune my mind to mountain precepts, fostered in the mountain glen. 
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“THE THINKING ATOM” 


By Wes: 


The recent visit to Calgary of our new 
Step-father, Dr. Wallace, has renewed the 
cherished memories of our Alma Mater, 
and gives us cause to question why older 
evaduates tend to fall away from an Alum- 
ni organization, leaving its guidance to 
younger graduates, so that Daddy Ottewell 
appears among us almost as a patriarch 
in his antiquity. 

There seem to be three reasons in the 
main for this subsidence of interest. The 
first and most formidable of these is the 
counter-interest of business. And, of 
course, this is more or less as it should be, 
so we may safely leave it for a moment to 
consider the other reasons. 

The second disability under which we 
labor seems to be the lack of acquaintance 
between the old and the new. 712 and ’28 
are as foreign to each other as Dane and 
Hottentot. Naturally, under such circum- 
stances, one cannot expect comradeship. I 
would like to suggest as a remedy for this 
a plan which other organizations use effec- 
tively, Let each member wear a badge on 
which has been printed his “Reg’lar Fel- 
ler’? name and his year. This simple de- 
vice always dispels most of the backward- 
ness in striking up acquaintances with 
members of the distant years. 

Tn the third place, we may be laboring 
under some deficiency of interest. This, 
perhaps, is but the opposite aspect of our 
first-mentioned difficulty. One has got in- 
terested in his business, and Alumni in- 
terests are not sufficient to entice him 
away for even an hour or two a month. If 
this be the case, we must discover some 
counter-attraction if we believe that this 
organization should have a place in our 
activities. 

There are various means which might 
be, and are, utilized to maintain interest. 
But does it not seem reasonable that that 
should meet with the truest success which 
is most closely identified with the function 
of a university and our sojourn there—the 
purpose which Dr. Wallace has designated 
as learning to think. 

It was with this idea in mind that cer- 
tain members of the Calgary Branch de- 


cided a year ago to form themselves into 
what they called “The Thinking Atom.” 
The dozen or so electrons of this organiza- 
tion foregather once a month at the home 
of one of their number. One of them has 
become the proton for the evning, having 
prepared a short paper upon some subject 
of interest, preferably original thought. 
By the reading of this paper he galvanizes 
the atom into such activity that the elec- 
trons continue to revolve about the idea 
with undiminishing velocity. Discussion 
proves so interesting that often the coun- 
ter-attraction of the choicest tid-bits of the 
culinary art which follow fail to disturb 
the orbit of thought. Street-cars are for- 
gotten and this gives rise to the wish for 
a larger degree of automobile transporta- 
tion for the visiting electrons. 


The home atmosphere of these gather- 
ines is a factor which adds enormously to 
the sociability and freedom of discussion. 
In order to retain this atmosphere, there- 
fore, the size of the atoms should range 
from a dozen to a score of electrons. Wives 
of alumni and husbands of alumnae are 
quite as eager to participate, so the organ- 
ization has a special appeal to the married 
members, most acceptable in this day whea 
our Service Clubs are divided along the 
lines of sex. So far as we are aware, no 
experiments have yet been carried out to 
cetermine if there is any relation between 
the radio-activity of this atom and Cupid’s 
invisible shafts. 


Thinking Atom No. 1 has functioned for 
these fourteen months with subiects as 
diverse as “Ludwig’s ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm’ ” 
and “The Age of Machinery,” “The Loves 
of the Poets” and ‘Comparative Educa- 
tion,’ “Mussolini? and “Mediocrity,” 
“Abnormal Psychology” and “History of 
Bookbinding.”’ Interest and enjoyment 
have continued keen, so that we heartily 
commend to others the formation of a 
nucleus for Thinking Atom No. 2, and 
others. Therein shall we be fulfilling the 
mission our University was born for and 
may that not be in itself sufficient reason 
for an Alumni Association? 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


By this time the 1929 crop of resolutions 
has been sorely tried and is withering 
fast; so here is a new one which ought to 
be easily kept green even by the most 
nomadic: ‘‘I resolve to write at least a 
card to notify the U. of A. A. A. whenever 
I change my place of abode.’’ Seriously, 
folks, it is more than depressing some- 
times to see the letters and Trails that 
come back undelivered. Tell me where 
you live and you’ll get the Trail; and 
you'll also keep in touch with your Alma 
Mater, at a time when it will do you both 
good. One further reason, and I’ll get 
down to brass tacks—five members of the 
Senate elected by Convocation, of which 
you are a member, retire on May 20th. 

Once again I have a considerable sheaf 
of notes, and can only say in explanation 
of their apparent heterogeneity that they 
are given in the chronological order in 
which they were obtained. At the last 
meeting of the Edmonton Branch I saw 
F. J.,’25, and Mrs. Stewart (nee Irene 
Castor), ’25, and learned that they are now 
to be found at 10835 126th Street, Edmon- 
ton. That same morning, W. C. Whittak- 
er, 28, had come into the lab. with two 
very useful dollar bills, and had answered 
“Cadomin, Alberta,’ to my inevitable 
question. HH. O. Tomlinson, "24, lately 
Dr. Kelso’s assistant in the Industrial Lab., 
is in Vancouver (clo W. H. Hill, Domin- 
ion Health Laboratory). His successor is 
H. G. Reiber, ’27, from Didsbury. An- 
other new arrival round here is R. G. 
Brewer, ’26, who has joined the staff over 
in the Department of Industrial Research 
(you know the place where they whale the 
tar out of the sand and shovel coal just for 
fun!). Ken Walker, ’28, and Norman 
Lewis, ’25, are presently employed at the 
Government seed cleaning plant in Ed- 
monton. Chasing little grains of barley 
round, surely keeps them fit for the weekly 

“serub” hockey game! Helen M. Fisher, 
24, 417 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ont., says, 
“Since leaving Calgary I have taken two 
years post-graduate work at the University 
of Toronto, and am now Secretary of the 


Big Sister Association here.” Dr. Wm. 
Berry, 16, °18, of the of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., returns the 
yellow slip quite adequately, but sends no 
news-—so we'll hope it’s good! 

Their new address is all the information , 
I can give you about the following: Nelson 
Chappell, ‘27, 132 Goodspeed Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Hric Hearle, ’25, Kel- 
owna, B.C.; Mrs. B. D. Bridgeman (nee 
Bessie Gardiner). (21, 723, Apt. 7, 4520 
Georgia Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C.; F. 
R. D. Karran, ’24, Suite 3, Loxam Court, 
1260 Barclay St., Vancouver; Percy 
Sprague, °27, 705 McLeod Bldg., Edmon- 
ton; J. H. Thom, ’25, Land Titles Office, 
Edmonton; Dr. M. EL. Krause, ’26 (prac- 
tising at) Camrose, Alberta; Beatrice L. 
Williams, ’28, Prov. School of Agriculture, 
Olds, Alberta. Silver Dowding, 728, ’24. 
The Botany School, Cambridge, England; 
Dr. Chas. Snuith, 28, and Mrs. Smith (nee 
Margaret Russell), ’23, The Pas, Mani- 
toba; Mrs. Alex. Whitelaw (nee Jean Wil- 
liamson), ’26, 21, Ambassador Court, 
612 Bank St., Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. J. L. Mul- 
ler (nee Winnifred ’ Hyssop), 712, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta (street number, please!) ; 
John A, McLennan, 716, 717, Wetaskiwin, 
Alberta; D. K. Froman, 26, Wale 5731 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Tilinois: Dorothy 
S. Young, ’27, 625 18th Ave. W., Van- 
couver, B.C.; EL. Wilkinson, ’27, Fairview, 
Alberta: Daisy R. Kellam, ’27, 98 Y. W. 
Cras Saskatoon, Sask. ; - Dr. baal Bs Doughty, 
DL, Division of Plant Nutrition, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. ; Alice 
Joyce, ’26, “B,” Annamoe Apartments, 
Edmonton; D. J. M. Crawford, ’27, Uni- 
versity Hospital; Janet M. Cook, 24 Box 
136, Barons, Alberta; L. S. Russell, 221; 
27 William St., N.J., US.A.; RB. M. Baker, 
24, 4216 Parkside Ave., ‘Philadelphia, 
Penn., U.S.A. 

The name of F. A. Rudd, 193, 20s CALIS 
for a little applause. He writes from 636 
14th St. S., Lethbridge, as follows: “On 
our (High ‘School) staff here are the fol- 
lowing Alberta grads. all going strong: 
Dorothy MecNicoll, ASE Katherine Terrill, 
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21, Olive Haw, ’25, Nellie James, ’21, Ar- 
thur Morgan, ’22, Lorne Good, 22, and 
myself. ‘There are some others round the 
city, such as Bob Glover, ’24, (39 Victoria 
Mansions), whom I have met, and I think 
Aubs Bright, ’25, ’27, is here with the firm 
of Virtue and Patterson (Is this so? Sec.).” 
Many thinks, Bert! The Bob Glover re- 
ferred to also writes enclosing fees 
(Cheers!), and says: “The strenuous labor 
of turning an Arts Degree to account in 
the business world has occupied my mind 
to the exclusion of almost everything 
lately.”’ 

Clifford Bissett, ’25, writes from Cape- 
town, South Africa. “. . . Roy Stevens, 
15, who was in charge of this post (Can. 
Trade Commissioner), left for Canada on 
Aug. 17th. On completion of his tour in 
February, 1929, he is going down to Lima, 
Peru, to open an office. In the meantime 
I shall be getting this post, and on his re- 
turn shall be transferred. . Expected 
to have Max Palmer, ’23, out here as As- 
sistant, but find he has been sent to Ham- 
burg (Gutrufhaus, 10 Neuerwall, Ham- 
burg 36, Germany). Capetown is a bit 
off the map, but is not such a bad place— 
quite temperate in climate with plenty of 
sunshine and no winter to speak of. We 
have a flying club, and I spend most of 
my spare time crashing into the atmos- 


phere.” Sincere congrats.  Cliff—don’t 
take the crashing too seriously! 

Another Trade Commissioner, Jack 
English, ’25,.is on the move. He 


writes from New York: “I am being trans- 
ferred to Ireland on December 31, 1928, 
in charge of our office there. My address 
will be 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, 
Trish Free State.” This, too, looks like a 
promotion for which a little applause is 
due. Wes. Oke, ’26, ’27, “reads ‘The. Trail’ 
with delight” at Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
where he is ‘teaching, or allegedly so.” 
The combination of birch and Oke ought 
to do those youngsters good! J. Caspar, 
27, received his M.A., from Toronto this 
year, and is now going in for his Ph.D. at 
Chicago; his address is 6448 University 
Ave., Chicago. I ran across Andy Wilson, 
27, on Jasper Avenue at Christmas time, 
and learned that he is now practising at 
Port Alberni, B.C.. 


E. W. Phillips, ’22,.1s hereby awarded 
the degree of S. .F. (stout fellow!). 
erounds for this award being that he did 
furnish the following information: “Still 
doing business at the Olds School of Agri. 
culture. Recent additions to the staff here 
are Emily Mayhew, ’28, and Bill Gentle 
man, 725. Both appear to be thriving or 
the Olds atmosphere.” A. Valentine Bald. 
win, 725, is a faithful member, who be 
lieves that brevity is the soul of wit, as 
follows: ‘Please change my address to 344 
Dundurn St., Hamilton, Ont.” A. T 
Hunkin, ’28, writes enclosing “the need 
ful” and intimates that he is to be founc 
at 1340 Coventry Ave., Victoria, B.C 
Fred Batson, ’20, visited Edmonton in Oc 
tober last, and was fortunate to see the 
Saskatchewan rugby game. “Our team,’ 
he says, “were apparently better coachec 
than any previous team I happened to see 
I have seen several of the large Easterr 
U.S. colleges play, and believe there is : 
point about halfway between the games a: 


played in the two countries that woul 


produce a better game, and have the addec 
advantage of being international. 

I am still general superintendent of th 
Kittinger Co., and expect to spend som 
time in Los Angeles, when we start manu 
facturing there.” This mention of athle 
ties reminds me that “Pal’ Power, ’28 
(10223 115th Street, Edmonton), seem 
to get as much kick out of bulging th 
Varsity nets this winter as he used to in 
defending them. He wears the red, whit 
and blue spangles of the Maple Leafs. An 
other grad. has joined Mr. Baker’s squa 
of school inspectors in the person of W 
E. Frame, ’22, ’28, who is stationed a 
Coronation, Alberta. Syd. Bainbridge, ’21 
23 and ’28, voices his appreciation o 
“The Trail” both linguistically and finan 
cially from Chipman, Alberta. Harry F 
Hardin, 25, compounds the pills that cur 
the ills of the people of Forestburg. Th 
new telephone directory shows a C. L 
Husband, Dentist, at Red Deer, and D1 
H. Begg, Physician and Surgeon, at Sedge 
wick. If I am wrong in supposing thes 
to be members of Class ’28, please let m 
know. And surely N. C. Strilchuk, Physi 
cian and Surgeon, Mundare (same book) 
eraduated in ’26? 
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WANTED—Addresses of the following. 
iformation, including street number 
if possible), will be gladly received by 
. B. Taylor, University of Alberta, 
dmonton. 

lexander, Miss F. E. ’27. 

lfred, V. 722. 

ppleton, H. 714. 

-kinson, N. H. ’22 ’23. 

uker, M. 725. 

irr, Rev. A. 717. 

Ne £9. 

eRe Or 716. 

arkov, A. 715. 

rman, D. ’21. 

sveridge, Miss B. ’22. 

ckell, Miss J. C. 724. 

BOY) de kya sy, 

yyy Js 21: 

-oadbridge, Miss R. (Mrs.) A. R. Madsen) ’24. 
rown, T. 718. 

‘owlee, Miss EH. ’23. 

-yden, D. C. ’26 ’28. 

ichanan, J. E. 714. 

irstein, J. ’27. 

lirns, J. M. ’°25 727. 

ulhoun, Mrs. I. L. ’27. 

ulhoun, W. P. ’27. 

ilisle, J. A. ’27. 


Chrishof, N. ’24. 

Coleman, Mrs. E. (nee Chris. Dobry) ’21 ’22. 
Coulter, H. ’17. 

Crockett, W. M. ’17. 

Davidson, W. ’13. 

Davies, J. H. ’22. 

Densmore, H. L. ’26. 

Downing, P. ’25. 

Driscoll, J. R. ’25. 

Edwards, C. ’23. 

Edwards, C. A. ’26 ’28. 

Ellis, J. P. ’26. 

Erdman, Miss Natalie ’17. 

Evans, R. W. ’22. 

Ferguson, Miss L. ’22. 

Fisher, H. ’23. 

Fleming, Miss F. M. ’25. 

Forster, H. HE. 715. ; 
Fraser, Miss L. M.’21 (now Mrs. Richards) 
Fribance, Mrs. H. (nee Edna Carmichael) ’16. 
Fulton, J. B. ’18. 

Gaetz, H. R. 721. 

Gallay, Miss M. ’21. 

Garden, Rev. J. H. ’28. 

Geeson, Rev. J. 716 ’20 ’22. 

Gilbert, V. ’17. 

Glenn, J. ’14 ’25. 

Gray, Francis 721. 

Hall, Miss M. ’21. 

Hamilton, Rev. G. H. ’20. 


SAVINGS GROW AT 
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Accounts by mail invited 


Subject to withdrawal by cheque 


National Trust Co. 


LIMITED 
10072 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Office Hours 
Week-days 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Saturdays 
9 a.m.-1 p.m. 


hae. ote. olde ote olde ote olte ole oltre. ole. .slte. cle. .slde.olte..clte% 


CLOTHES-- 
for Spring! 


See our New Line for Young Men 


Popular Prices: $35, $40, $45 


Newest Spring Goods—Smartly 
Tailored 


“Absolute Satisfaction” 


E. PReMANN LTD. 


Tailors to Ladies and Gentlemen 


103rd Street. 
Phone 6098 


Just off Jasper 
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Hargrove, P. ’28. 

Harlow, M. 714 ’16. 
Henderson, Miss F. ’20. 
Henry, H. ’23 

Hibbard, R. ’21. 

Holmes, G. H. ’15: 

Hope, Miss J. T. ’23. 
Husband, Miss L, ’21. 
Jampolsky, M. ’22. 
Johnson, H. G. ’27. 
Johnston, H. Cy 222: 
Kask, Miss M. K. ’22. 
Keer, C. W. 726. 

Kelley, C. C. ’25. 
Kennedy, Miss A. 725. 
Koenig, Miss D. ’22. 
Lake, Miss E. ’20. 

Legg, C. L. 714. 

LePage, G. F. 722. 
Lowery, Jas. R. 713. 
Lynch-Staunton, H. ’26. 
MacDonald, N. D. ’15 716 719. 
MacDonald, Wm. A. ’27. 
MacDougall, Wm. R. 721. 
MacGillivray, R. B. 720. 
MacLean, M. Mack. ’16. 
MacLean, R. R. ’27. 
MacMillan, Miss F. E. ’28. 
MacVicar, J. 716. 
McArthur, H. ’21. 
McBrine, A. R. ’22 724. 
McCabe, J. O. ’22. 
McDonald, Miss I. T. ’18. 
McFarland, Miss C. N. ’20. 
McGookin, J. Y. 21 ’22 ’24. 


McKay, H. D. ’24. 
McKenna, Francis ’18. 
McKenzie, C. H. ’27. 
McRae, D. M. 724. 
Martin, J. N. ’20. 
Martin, R. M. 716. 
Matthews, Mrs. M. E. ’27. 
Matson, P. F. 724. 
Menzies, E. ’18. 

Miller, G. M. ’26. 
Moffat, Miss F. ’24. 
Moore, Miss M. B. 714. 
Morrow, R. J. 725. 

Marin C. Kk. 223) 725, 
Mulholland, Miss E. ’23. 
Munro, Miss M. ’26. 
Murray, Sr. M. A. ’23. 
Noble, G. D. ’22. 
Osterland, C. D. ’26. 


McIntyre, Mrs. R. (nee Sybil Sprung) ’21. 


TRAIL 


Paton, T. 720. 
Pearson, W. C. ’24. 
Peterson, EH. N. ’27 ’28. 
Philp Dab 722) 
Philpotts, D. M. ’28. 
Poaps, Wm. B. 716. 
Pollock, Carl, ’28. 
Read, H. E. 714. 
Richert, C. H. ’25. 
Robinson, H. ’17. 
Robison, S. C. 728. 
Ruddy, C. E. ’24. 
Rudolph, Miss M. N. ’27. 
Russell, J. ’22. 
Sangster, Miss L. J. ’26. 
Shankman, H. ’23. 
Shaver, Miss A. ’25. 
Simenstin, Miss G. ’27. 
Simpson, W. HE. 718. 
Smith, G. E. ’26. 
Smith, Miss M. ’15. 
Smithers, G. T. ’21. 
Soltau, W. G. ’20. 
Stafford, Miss D. ’22. 
Stanford, Miss M. ’24. 
Steeves, Miss H. D. ’24. 
Stock, S. W. ’24. 
Stoner, R. R. ’25. 
Swanson, Miss Alice (now married) ’22. 
Sweeney, J. M. 728. 
Symes, W. HE. ’24. 
Telfer, D. ’14 715 716. 
Thompson, EH. J. ’26 ’28. 
Thompson, N. G. 725. 
Thompson, Wm. ’21. 
Trainor, G. 714. 
Trimble, Miss G. ’21. 
Tuck, Mervyn, A. ’24, 
Turner, W. O. ’24. 
Valiquette, J. A. ’17. 
Van Buren, Miss H. ’238. 
Varnum, A. C. ’22. 
Verchomin, J. ’27. 
Watchorn, H. J. ’24. 
Watsyk, John ’26. 
Way, Vernon ’25. 
White, A. E. 716. 
White, J. G. 712. 
Whitman, F. P. ’23. 
Willis, E. F. ’22. 
Wilson, Mrs. Orville (nee Jean McIntosh) ’21. 
Woods, Miss M. K. ’28. 
Wright, G. E. K. ’27. 
Wrinch, L. B. ’22. 
WRITE NOW! 


THE 


CALGARY NOTES 


Hello, everybody! Despite the last cold 
snap we are still very much alive in Cal- 
gary. D. P. MacDonald is our president 
this year, and he manages to keep every- 
| body and everything moving. 

We had the pleasure of hearing and 
(meeting Dr. Wallace at our meeting in 
December. Mr. Ottewell also spoke for a 
| few minutes. Two days after Christmas, 
| Thursday, December the twenty-seventh, 
| to be exact, we had our Christmas ball at 
the Palliser. As always, it was a great 


ape the valuable 


‘Pokey Hands" 
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success both socially and financially. 

On February, the sixth, Mr. C. A. Hay- 
den, of the Calgary Herald, spoke to us 
on a very interesting subject—‘‘Fish and 
Game of Alberta.” For our next meeting, 
March, we plan on a bridge party. This 
is rather a departure for us, but everyone 
seems very much in favor. If you happen 
to be in Calgary come in and have a game 
or two. We promise a warm welcome to 
all U. of A. graduates and their friends. 


HELEN ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary, Calgary Branch. 
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CAMPUS CHATTER 


Last fall saw the unveiling by President 
Wallace of the long-talked-of permanent 
Honour Roll, containing the names of all 
faculty members, staff members, ex-stu- 
dents and students who served in the 
Great War. This has been painted on the 
walls of the entrance hall to Convocation, 
and is a simple and beautiful piece of work 
worthy of its object. It is a noble memor- 
ial of which the University is proud. 

ae eae 


One of the most popular scholarship 
selections was announced during the 
Christmas holidays—that of Matt Halton 
for the 1.O.D.E. Seholarship. Matt has 
everything a good I.0.D.E. Scholar should 
have, and he has particularly distinguish- 
ed himself as a student and as Editor-in- 
Chief of “The Gateway” this session. The 
University of London will be his stamp- 
ing ground for 1929-30. 

Wig Fee: 

The Inter-Year Play Competition in De- 
cember went off with the customary en- 
thusiasm, and, in the opinion of many 
who are conversant with the subject, the 
acting as a whole was better than it has 
been for several years. The Seniors won 
the shield with an impressive performance 
of “The Valiant,’ by Holworthy Hall, a 


melo-tragic story of a man about to be exe- . 


cuted for murder. Al Borrowman gave a 
superb performance as the murderer. 
HO KEE 

The Dramat is now busily preparing for 
the Spring Play, which wil be presented 
March 7 and 8 in Convocation Hall. <A 
delightful modern comedy by Frederic 
Lonsdale, entitled ‘‘Aren’t We All,’’ has 
been selected, with a cast which might not 
incorrectly be termed “all-star,” since eight 
of the twelve players have previously taken 
leads in various University productions. 
The Dramat is expecting a large attend- 
ance as the response to its efforts and, if a 
sufficient surplus is made, the organization 
next year will carry out the years-old 
dream of the Varsity dramatic clan—to 
present a Shakespearean drama. 


TRAIL 


Sun Life Assurance Comany 
of Canada 


Assets, $489,000,000.00 
Life Insurance in Force, $1,900,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased for 
9th successive year. 


The Company has inaugurated the prac- 
tice of paying a Special Maturity Divi- 
dend on participating policies, ten or 
more years in force, terminating by 
death or maturity. 


Several University of Alberta Graduates 
hold responsible positions with this 
Company. 


Consult: 


G. J. S. LOYNES. Division Manager 
320 Empire Bldk., Edmonton 


BEFORE YOU BUY— 
Look under the lid! 


No matter how much 
you pay for your radio, 
it is no better than the 
tubes you see in the 
sockets. 


“Westinghouse” on the 
radiotrons assures un- 
questionable quality 
and efficiency. 


Canada’s largest Radio 
manufacturers equip 
with and recommend 


Westinghouse 


GENUINE 
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The Debating Society has also been en- 
joying an interesting year. The Debating 
| Forums, or Parliamentary Debates, or 
| what have you, have grown and prospered 
| exceedingly, the average attendance being 
about fifty. Negotiations by the National 
| Federation of Canadian University Stu- 
| dents resulted in the world-touring team 
| of the University of Sydney, Australia, 
being brought through Western Canada. 
| Over eight hundred people turned out to 
hear them uphold the affirmative of “That 
| Scientists Should Take a Ten Years’ Holi- 
day,” with the brethren Mackenzie—Ken 
)and Don—ably supporting the negative 
t for the U. of A. 

* 


* 


| A week after the Australian debate the 
I annual Inter-Varsity debates for the Mc- 
| Gown Cup were held at the four western 
‘universities. -Alberta was represented by 
| Jack Hopkins and Eric Gibbs, abroad by 
Herb Surplis and Max Wershof. At each 
‘of the four universities the visiting team 
was successful, but Manitoba garnered in 
|more judges’ votes than any other com- 
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petitor—hence the MeGoun Cup will move 
from Saskatoon to Winnipeg for 1929. 
eee: 


Under the auspices of the National Fed- 
eration also, a Western Canadian Debat- 
ing team is now touring Eastern Canada. 
The leader of the team is Nelson Chappel 
(Alta. ’28), and to date he and his col- 
leagues from B.C. and Saskatchewan have 
debated and won at Regina, Winnipeg and 
Toronto. 

Kp ek A 

The Wilson banner went up another 
notch last fall when Anna. followed in the 
footsteps of her illustrious brother Ernie 
by becoming President of the Students’ 
Union, the second woman student to oc- 
cupy that post since the Union was organ- 
ized. Anna was elected to the Vice-Presi- 
dency last spring and moved into the Pre- 
sidential chair when its incumbent re- 
signed. 


The aforementioned Mlle. Wilson jour- — 
neyed to Kingston at Christmas to attend _ 
the annual convention of the N.F.C.US. 
(see one of previous paragraphs for full 
name), which was held this year at 
Queen’s University. Alberta was indirect- 
ly represented, in addition, by Percy Dav- 
ies (24, ’26), who was re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Federation. 

ape 

Ye olde fratte problemme is again to 
the fore, and the Committee on Student 
Affairs is at present seriously considering 
taking steps to remove the ban on secret 
societies. Should this be done, the frater- 
nities which would result would, of course, — 
be subject to regulation by University and © 
student authorities. q 

Max WersHOF. 


Births and 


BIRTHS 

HUSKINS — At Wimbledon, London, on De- 
cember 13, 1928, to Mr. and Mrs. C. Leonard 
Huskins, a daughter, Shelia Vincot. 

HENRY — At Bentley, on October 4, 1928, to 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Henry, Arts ’21, M.D. 
22, a daughter, Blanche Isobel. 

EGBERT — At Calgary, on December 21, 1928, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Egbert (Mr. Egbert, LL.B., 
17) a son. 

VAN ALLAN — At Edmonton, on January 5th, 
1929, to Mr. and Mrs. Van Allan, a son, Hric 
William. 

BAYCROFT — At Stettler, Alta., on October 
9th, 1928, to Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Baycroft, 
(Mr. Baycroft B.Sc., ’28) a son, Kenneth 
Jack. 

CAMPBELL — At Victoria, on November 26th, 
1928, to Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Campbell, a 
daughter, Margery Jone. 

DARLING — At Edmonton on January 17th, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Darling (nee Audrey Mal- 
colmson, ’21) a son, Larry. 

HOLMES—At Saskatoon on February 11th, to 
Mr. (’27) and Mrs. C. R. M. Holmes (nee 
Dorothy Richards ’23) a son, Alexander 
MacDonald. 

THURLOW—On December 20, 1928, to Mr. 


and Mrs. Hubert Thurlow (nee Jean 
McKitrick, ’25), of Edson, a son, James 
McKitrick. 

MARRIAGES 


DEANE — MANNING — At Calgary on Dec. 
29th, 1928, Madge ’26, only daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Dean, of Calgary, to Albert, 


a 


Marriages 


son of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Manning, of Cal- — 
gary. Mr. and Mrs. Manning have made © 
their home in Vancouver. 

ARCHIBALD—LOURIE — At New York, early — 
in November, 1928, Miss Margaret Archi- — 
bald ’22, to Dr. Robert Lourie. Dr. and Mrs. © 
Lourie have made their home at 135 EH. 50th 
St., New York City. 


POLLOCK—ROBERTS — At Hamilton, Ont., on © 


December 25, 1928, Ione Shirley, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. Roberts, of Ponoka, Al- 
Berta, to Carl Pollock, ’28. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollock will make their home in Hamilton. 

WALKER—HEGLER — At Vancouver on De- 
cember 31, 1928, Esther, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. S. Hegler, of Vancouver (for- 
merly of Edmonton) to Lynwood Walker, 
725, son of Mrs. F. Walker, of Cayley. Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker will reside in Edmonton. 

O’DONNELL—MacPHERSON — At Regina, on 
December 20, 1928, Elizabeth MacPherson, 
to Cyril O’Donnell, of Edmonton. Professor 
and Mrs. O’Donnell will make their home in 
Chicago. 

CHISWELL—CAIN—At Edmonton on Febru- 
ary 25th, Pauline Ulva, ’22, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Cain of Mannville, to 
Archibald Burton Chiswell, of Lacombe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chiswell will make their 
home at Lacombe. ; 

MAWDSLEY — CLEUGH — At Edmonton, on | 
February 12th, 1929, Gertrude, daughter of — 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Cleugh, to Robert 
Watson, ’25, son of Mr. and Mrs. James | 
Mawdsley of Vancouver. Mr. and Mrs. — 
Mawdsley will reside on their farm near — 
Cereal, Alberta. 
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THE UNIVERSITY COMES OF AGE 


The celebration of the University’s 
twenty-first anniversary began on Satur- 
day, May 11th, with the luncheon of the 
Alumni Association. It was the Annual 
Meeting but unlike all other Annual 
Meetings, for the attendance was so good 
that an extra table had to be brought in. 
A few out-of-town graduates who could 
not come to Convocation had come in 
specially for the week-end, and it was 
pleasant to renew old acquaintances in the 
sunny lounge of Athabaska Hall. The 
broad smile of recognition, the sudden 
exclamation of greeting, and the hearty 
handshake—there were many of these 
happy surprises throughout the week of 
reunion. The business transacted at the 
Annual Meeting is reported elsewhere. 
We felt it was only incidental, the excuse 
for getting together and seeing each other. 

An organ recital by Mr. Vernon Bar- 
ford on Sunday afternoon gave visiting 
alumni an opportunity of hearing the 
Memorial Organ, perhaps for the first 
time. Sunday evening President Wallace 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. 

From time immemorial the graduating 
class has had tea with Dr. Rutherford 
(who is now the Chancellor), and this 
time the graduates of former years were 
also invited. That was Monday. And 
now it is becoming difficult to keep the 
chronological sequence of events, for we 
are in the midst of the class reunions. 
They started Saturday night, when Class 
24 had a party in Athabaska Hall. On 
Sunday, after the organ recital, Class ’26 
had tea with Professor and Mrs. Burt. 
They had their class president there, B. 
J. Macdonald, all the way from Windsor, 
Ontario, and it is said that while reading 
out letters from absent members only his 
blushes betrayed the tact with which he 
was skipping over matters not for pub- 
lication. Monday was the day of many 
reunions. Mrs. R. J. Russell gave a 
dinner for Class 712 in the evening. The 
classes of 13 and 714 had tea together at 
the house of Mrs. H. J. MacLeod, the 
hostesses being Mrs. MacLeod and Mrs. 


I. F. Morrison. That evening Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. O. Mothersill held a reception 
for classes 715, °16, and ’17. Class ’22 had 
planned a hike, but because of rain they 


held it indoors at the house of Miss Jean 


McQueen. The wieners and ‘marsh- 
mallows perhaps tasted better for being 
unmixed with wood ashes. On this same 
day Class 25 met for tea in the Wauneita 
room. Class 27 and °28 did things on a 
grand scale. 
called it a “hike”) to Bob Harrison's 
cottage at Cooking Lake, where they had 
a picnic supper and danced on into the 
night. On Tuesday classes 18 and 19 


combined for tea at the home of Mrs. C. ~ 


A. Brine (formerly Miss Margaret Gold) ; 
classes *17 and 20 visited Dr. and Mrs. 
Sheldon for tea; and Class 23 also had 
tea at the house of the honorary president, 
Dr. Misener. Class ’21 did not hold its 
reunion till Wednesday, when after Con- 
vocation it met for supper at the Mayfair 
Golf and Country Club and enjoyed a 
happy hour on the verandah overlooking 
the fresh green fairways. 

The annual banquet given by the 
Alumni Association and the Board of 
Governors in honor of the graduating 


class was held on Tuesday night in Atha-. 


baska Hall and was followed by a dance. 
There were three hundred and fifty 
people present. In the dusk of a fine 
spring evening the great dining hall was 
lighted up by the lights of yellow candles 
down the long tables. After we had been 
filled with good food we sang “My girl 
she is a queen”, and “We'll stuff old 
Julius Caesar”, and other songs of long 
ago, with George Conquest leading and 
Doug Roxburgh playing the piano. Then 
came the toasts, and in between Mrs. C, 
A. Brine sang solos to everybody’s de- 
light. The toastmaster was Mr. Alan 
Harvey, the retiring ‘president of the 


Association. The toast-list was as fol- 
lows: The King; The University, Eric 


Stuart ’27, 29, President Wallace; The 


Graduating Class, Kathleen Lavell 
Morrison *13, Marion Massie 29; Our 


They went by car (they 
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First Twenty Years, Kenneth MacKenzie 
27, Dr. H. M. Tory. When the univer- 
sity’s new president(new no longer, but 
guiding the ship like a seasoned skipper) 
and the former president (we cannot call 
him old) arose to speak they were given 
long ovations. Dr. Tory was an honored 
guest at the twenty-first anniversary, for 
which he and Mrs. Tory came especially 
from Ottawa. As all alumni know, the 
Association has undertaken to build up a 
permanent remembrance of Dr. Tory’s 
presidency in the form of a fund for 
scholarships, the Henry Marshall Tory 
Endowment Fund. Mr. Harvey made 
reference to it during the evening, and 
here Class 23, through Mr. George Bryan, 
sprang a surprise by calling on the treas- 
urer to receive a cheque for some $90, 
the class’s surplus, to be added to this 
fund and to be an example for others to 
follow. 


Wednesday was Convocation Day. 
There were more alumni in the procession 
than ever before. This time the proces- 
sion wound out into the open air and 
“involuted” between long lines of grad- 
uating students to be photographed in 
moving pictures. We tried hard to look 
unconcerned or amused as we passed the 
camera; but at least one of the marchers 
found his attempts unnecessary, for the 
writer’s friends could not spot him on the 
screen. The fateful shears must have been 
at work! It was some consolation to 
wounded vanity to learn that through the 
freaks of photography or _ projection 
the most dignified in the procession trip- 
ped across the screen like frisky colts. 
This is no place to give a detailed account 
of Convocation. Dr. Tory gave the ad- 
dress, and the honorary LL.D. was con- 
ferred on Mr. Henry Wise Wood, presi- 
dent for many years of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, and on Dr. Charles 
Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines at 


Ottawa. The academic procession filled 
the middle block of seats, and the spec- 
tators more than filled the rest of the 
hall. 


And now the last scene—the Gradua- 
tion Dance on Wednesday night. Grad- 
uates of former years were there in large 
numbers, for it was all part of the grand 
reunion. For the new graduates, how- 
ever, it was a time of parting, and they 
danced till early morning. Then the 
tumult and the shouting died. 


AN ALEXANDRIAN GEM 


One of the most delightful features of 
the anniversary celebration was the pub- 
lication, by the Board of Governors, of 
a “historical” sketch of the University 
written by Dr. W. H. Alexander. 
“Historical” ‘is put in quotation marks 
because, as Dr. Alexander says in his pre- 
face: “The sketch that follows does not 
pretend to be history in the sense that it 
sets forth all, or even the larger part, of 
the facts of the University of Alberta’s 
growth and life during the twenty-one 
years of its existence. But if there is room 
under the cover of the name history for a 
considered interpretation of events rather 
than a meticulous recital of them, it may 
perhaps qualify... .” 

Copies of the pamphlet, which is en- 
titled “The University of Alberta—A 
Retrospect—1908-1929,” were received by 
the guests at the dinner to the Graduating 
Class, and, since that function, additional 
copies have been printed and are being 
mailed, at time of writing, to the members 
of the Senate and Board of Governors 
and of the Alumni Association. 

“A Retrospect” is Dr. Alexander at his 
best—but suffice it to say now that those 
alumni who have yet to receive a copy 
have a treat in store for them. 
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PHI PHI GAMMA 


By. H. D. Surp.is 


It was several seasons ago in a large 
Alberta city. A bunch of the boys were 
whooping it up at one of them there thé- 
dansants or whatever they call those hoof- 
ing fests. During a lull between the betel 
nuts and the ices a brash youth accosted 
a fellow dimwit as to what fraternity he 
belonged to. The lad blushed and mur- 
mured “I don’t belong to any frat; Tm 
from Alberta U.” Ten minutes later he 
crept away into the sun room and attempt- 
ed suicide by swallowing a ripe olive. 

While the foregoing anecdote may ap- 
pear a trifle stretched it at least depicts 
the mental attitude of many Alberta 
men in previous years, when in similar 
circumstances. Dim bulbs whose school 
records varied between “dubious” and 
“disappointing” would pop off to some 
American college and in a season or two 
return to the home town with a pin on 
their vest which surpassed even oil stock 
certificates in brilliance. Not only that, 
but they assumed an importance which 
was odious to say the least. And better 
men, the type that go to Alberta, had to 
content themselves with Campbell’s pork- 


and-bean pins or Boy Scout badges. It 
was just too bad. 
But of late matters have changed. A 


Senate, by no means hostile to fraterni- 
ties and conscious that Alberta had out- 
grown the short-pant stage, settled the 
question by lifting the ban on secret so- 
cieties. 

The history of the fraternity movement 
at Alberta is a long one and not so very 
creditable to the student body. Both frat 
and anti-frat men are to blame to some 
extent. The former made the error of 
drawing too close a circle about them- 
selves and the latter showed far too small 
a spirit in their contentions. It is rather 
regrettable that twenty-one years of stu- 
dent life should pass and at least twelve 
hundred men and women go out of Al- 
berta before the admission of fraternities. 
Their contribution to campus activities 


would have been immeasurable and by no 
means harmful, providing they ran their 
normal course. As it is, two fraternities 
exit where there should be at least six 
and these two have the Herculean task of 
picaeering in an immense student body, 
colaparatively speaking. 

{hy do you want fraternities at all? 
i, the question of the old grad. And as 
Jay asks it he has memories of the small 
und by no means complicated student life 
of his day, when the student body knew 
each other and shared in almost every 
activity. The answer is obvious; we have 
grown to such proportions that no other 
system will suffice to carry on a thorough- 
going social life. 
ical but the larger the student body, the 
fewer people does the student get to know. 
The undergrad of recent years will readily 
back this statement from his own exper- 
ience as can I from mine. 


It is surely not a controversial state- 
ment to say that a new student should get 


to know men in every year and faculty 


if he is to benefit fully by his university 
life. 
this almost impossible. He is but one of 
a swarm and the friends made during 
initiation period are about the limit of his 
social circle at the end of the first year. 
His classes are for the most part with 
men of his own year. He knows a few 
men in his corridor, if he is in residence, 
but they are not always interesting or in- 
terested. His second year is not much 
better and only in his Junior year does 
he really have a chance to become at all 
widely known. 

Nor are the facilities for pleasurable 
university life at all adequate. Some day, 
when governments prize university men 
more than live stock, a student recreation 
building will appear it is hoped. But 
until that day the indoor recreation will 
consist of bull-sessions and corridor golf 
for the most part. A well-equipped read) 
ing room and a billiard room are neces- 


It may seem paradox- : 


The freshman of late years finds — 
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sary. Otherwise the residences will con- 
tinue to have all the attraction of a jail 
from without, and a mental hospital from 
within. 


It is equally unpleasant to house a hun- 
dred men where groups of twenty are 
almost the limit for good social environ- 
ment. To know a few men well rather 
than a mob vaguely, is preferable I be- 
heve. Hence the appeal of fraternities. 


The average fraternity consists of about 
thirty to thirty-five men to a chapter. 
Of these it is usual to house from fifteen 
to twenty. Fraternity houses differ, of 
course, according to the wealth and stand- 
ing of the fraternity, but a representative 
house costs at least twenty thousand dol- 
lars. It is modern in every sense, with 
a good dormitory on the top floor, several 
private bedrooms, showers, etc., and most 
‘important of all, a living room. Mark 
the word “living”. That’s the object of 
a fraternity. 


Some houses. boast study rooms, billiard 
rooms, a library and other luxuries. But 
these come generally after several of the 
brothers have been called to head office 
or to play a harp. 


Alberta will not be torn by such pluto- 
cratic displays for some time to come. 
Our democratic friends may rest assured 
of that. The first five years will be 
marked by financial difficulties, a good 
deal of disheartening setbacks and a lot 
of real fun for the men concerned. But 
the student body must not take it for 
granted that they will be rushed to death 
as prospective pledges. The present or- 
ganizations can hardly absorb more than 
ten to fifteen men a year. They simply 
haven’t the facilities nor the organization. 
If the men students want fraternities let 


them organize such bodies. They will 
have the support and good-will of the 
present organizations and their backing 
to the limit. Fraternities start from with- 
in the student body and do not come from 
outside. Nationals will only give char- 
ters to well-organized and well-conducted 
locals. As soon as this idea permeates 
real progress will be made. 


In closing I would like to dispel some 
peculiar and fantastic ideas that are held 
in some quarters, regarding frats. To 
begin with they are not strongholds of 
snobbery. The frat man is picked be- 
cause he can get along with other men, 
primarily. Snobs make poor companions. 
Surely that is obvious. Nor are frat houses 
dens of vice. Drunkeness and rowdyism 
are hardly the basis for a comfortable 
resident life. The quaint legend of dis- 
orderly conduct in frat houses originated 
in the brains of nosey reformers who were 
forbidden to “investigate” such places. 
It is also very probable that the restric- 
tions placed on fraternities at Alberta 
will call for an austerity which would do 
credit to a mixed gathering of bible class 
students and Little Blue Ribboners. 


But the final and most important 
thought that I would leave with men 
who are not at present pledged is that 
the present frats cannot accomodate many 
more men. At the same time they are 
anxious that there should be no ill feeling 
on that account. Frats will only come 
as the students organize them. There is 
an opening for good frats with high class 
affiliations. But their creation depends 
entirely upon men who are willing to 
work to that end. The way is clear now. 
The future of fraternity hfe in Alberta 
rests with ourselves. 
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PROGRESS’S PILGRIMAGE 


Being an attempt to Bunyanize an idea. 


ByoR. v. C. 


Tt happened that during one of my all- 
too-infrequent journeys in the Realm of 
Thought I was travelling somewhat halt- 
ingly along the road called “Modern 
Trend” when I encountered a fellow- 
traveller. As I approached the man I 
was astonished at his bizarre appearance. 
His coat was decorated in curious multi- 
colored figures of a rectilinear design 
which might be described as “futuristic”, 


“cubist”, or “impressionistic” as the fancy: 


pleased. 


His shoes were colored green with ser- 
pentine markings in red and purple, the 
sight of which made me hesitate to accost 
him. I can only account for the peculiar 
effect his shoes had on me by the fact 
that as a child I was placed under the 
care of a somewhat severe old nurse named 
Mrs. Grundy, whose unfaltering belief it 
was that the only kind of shoes that could 
be trusted were black ones, and that all 
others inevitably led the wearer from 
“The Path that is called Straight” to- 
wards “The Pit that is Bottomless”. 


The man however turned and waited 
for me to come up and there was on his 
face such an assurance of honest intel- 
ligence that I gladly accepted his invita- 
tion to share his company. 

“You are doubtless surprised at my 
peculiar costume,” he said, “It is not en- 
tirely of my own choosing. You see my 
name is ‘Progress’ and people have come 
to expect the sensational of me, though 
all my inclinations tend to make me con- 
servative, but if I did not wear these 
clothes I would scarcely be recognized.” 

“You are evidently no relation of 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’,”’ I ventured jocularly 
“or you would affect a soberer habit.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he replied “I 
am the great-great-grandson of that same 
Christian whose adventures in the Realm 
of Thought were so admirably described 
by John Bunyan. You must remember 


that my worthy forebear’s biographer 
was a blacksmith, and consequently used 
the pen in the same manner as a hammer. 
The ring of his sledge-hammer blows on 
the anvil of morality still sounds through 
the centuries! 

“But I have it on the very good author- 
ity of a great-aunt of mine that Christ- 


ian was very much in advance of the | 


people of his day and was no less of a 
pioneer and adventurer than I am my- 
self.” 


“Have you travelled extensively?” I j 


asked. 
“T have just returned from a long jour- 


ney in distant countries” Progress ex- 


plained. 


“Distant countries?” I echoed vaguely. — 
“Ah,” said my companion, “ I see, like’ 


most of your countrymen you have not | 
ventured far in the Realm of Thought”. 
“Well, to tell you the truth I have very — 


little time for such idle wandering, espec- 
ially as it is my experience that one in- 


variably ends up where one starts from,” 


I remarked casually. 


“Did it ever occur to you to take a 


guide?” Progress queried. 
“Oh, I can find my way around pretty 


well, and in any case it takes time and — 
money which I can ill afford from my bus- | 


iness in Industrialis. 


when I have more leisure - - - .” 


Perhaps some day — 


“My friend,” said Progress, “few people | 


whose journeys in the Realm of Thought — 
are so casual and infrequent as yours — 
ever realize that there is any other coun- | 


try than the Land of the Established Or- 
der of Things in which you have the mis- 
fortune to live.” Such a remark coming 
from such a comparative stranger struck 


me as incongruous, the more so when I . 
: 


looked at his shoes, so I bethought my- 


f 


| 
il 
\ 
; 


self and said, “Of course, now I come to — 
think of it some rumors have penetrated _ 
to the city of Industrialis of a somewhat | 
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barren country called Utopia. I think 
a man by the name of More, or was it 
Bacon, first discovered it, did he not? For 
my part the E.O.T. is good enough for 
me. 


As the road was very uneven and some- 
what difficult to follow on account of 
patches of dense fog which we frequently 
encountered my friend suggested that we 
should rest beneath a tree. When we were 
seated he fixed his eyes upon me and held 
by their intelligent aspect I no longer 
heeded his shoes but listened attentively. 


| “Tt is the custom of the people of the 

E.O.T. to designate indiscriminately all 
other countries in the Realm of Thought 
as Utopias. They pronounce the word 
too, in such a way as to convey scorn and 
contempt and sometimes, if they are very 
rich, with genuine fear. 


“Tf, however, you were to cross the 
} Ocean that surrounds these shores and 
try to reach the distant lands of which 
I speak you would find them so rich in 
possibilities and so stimulating to the 
‘health that you would be loath to return 
to these fog infested regions.” 


“Ocean? Of what ocean do you speak?” 


“Why the Ocean of Prejudice of course,” 
he replied. “Did you not know that it 
is the custom of the Eotians to bathe their 
'children daily in its brackish waters, 
thereby instilling into their youthful 
‘minds a fear of 
‘treacherous bosom, a fear which usually 
‘persists through life? They call this 
‘the baptism of Education. Surely you 
were submitted to this treatment in your 
‘youth.” “Yes,” I replied hesitatingly, “I 
was ‘educated’, though I had almost for- 
gotten the details. Now that you mention 
‘it I remember I greatly disliked the cere- 
\mony and was glad to get away to Indus- 


| 


‘trialis and start accumulating wealth.” 

| “Don’t you think that if you had been 
introduced to the Ocean a little more 
gently and had been told that there were 
fair realms beyond, you might have grown 
|to cherish the idea of one day crossing 
its waters?” 


venturing across its’ 


“Yes, it is possible. - - - Tell me,” I said, 

“of the countries beyond the Ocean.” 
_ “It is growing dusk,” said Progress,“and 
it would take a long time to begin to tell 
you of but one of these distant realms. 
Besides you should study first your own 
country of the E.O.T.—its. institutions, 
its customs, its climate, a most un- 
salubrious one in my opinion ;—then when 
you have sought out a guide you may 
travel across the seas of Prejudice and the 
Mountains of Ignorance and make a first 
hand study.” “If, you cared,” he said 
hesitatingly, “I could take you part of the 
way but I myself have only studied but 
one or two of these—these Utopias.”’ 

As he stood there with the winds of 
freedom stirring his uncovered hair and 
the vision of a distant Utopia in his eyes 
I was tempted for a moment to follow 
him. But'a gust of breeze from the dis- 
tant ocean brought to my nostrils an odor 
that stirred me with uneasiness and I be- 
thought me of the quantity of money I 
could amass in Industrialis in the next 
thirty years. So we parted, and as I 
retraced my steps I comforted myself 
with recollections of Mrs. Grundy. After 
all'- - - those shoes - - - - . 


FACULTY CHANGES 


One promotion and four appointments 
of particular interest to Alberta gradu- 
ates are announced in the University 
Calendar for 1929-30: 

Robert Unwin Harwood, M.Sc. (Alta.), 
promoted from Sessional Assistant to In- 
structor in Biochemistry. 

Jacob W. Caspar, B.A. (Alta.), M.A. 
(Toronto), appointed . Instructor in 
Classics. 

Harold George Reiber, B.Sc. (Alta.), 
appointed Assistant in the Industrial 
Laboratory. 

Harold Ray Thornton, B.Sc. (Alta.), 
M.Sc. (Wisconsin), Ph.D. (Wisconsin), 
appointed Professor of Dairying. 

Herbert Edgar Smith, B.A. (Illinois), 
M.A. (Alta.), B.Edue. (Alta.), appointed 
Assistant Professor of Education. 
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PLANT BREEDING PROBLEMS 


By Atrrep EK. CLarKkeE 


The world’s population is increasing 
at a rapid rate. This increase necessi- 
tates a greater production of food and 
clothing. In the past the opening up of 
new territories has made possible a steady 
increase in production. While there are 
still large areas which are sparsely set- 
tled, the limit to expansion is in sight. 
Further increases in production, therefore, 
will have to come more and more from 
greater production per unit of land rather 
than from increasing the total amount 
under cultivation. This may be achieved 
by bettering environmental conditions. 
For instance the farmer may obtain larg- 
er yields per acre by adopting better cul- 
tural methods or by fertilizing his land. 
Unquestionably much progress will be 
made by improving environmental con- 
ditions but this generally means added 
expense and the Law of Diminishing 
Returns functions so that a point is reach- 
ed beyond which the grain obtained is 
not sufficient to meet the cost necessary 
to secure it. On the other hand, the in- 
herent qualities of the plants and animals 
may be improved so that they are better 
adapted to the particular environment to 
which they are subjected. The role of 
the breeder is to develop new forms which 
will respond better to a given set of con- 
ditions. 

Plants introduced from other countries 
have frequently proven very valuable. In 
1909 eight ounces of Sudan grass seed 
were brought to America. Today the 
value of this crop in the United States 
runs into millions of dollars annually. 
Some native wild species have proved of 
value when grown under cultivation. 
Western rye grass, one of the most im- 
portant cultivated perennial grasses of 
Alberta, is a native of Western Canada. 
Sweet clover, now recognized as a valu- 
able legume crop, was considered nothing 
but a weed a few years ago. 


Since sexual reproduction is found a- 
mong plants just as among animals, the 


a 


methods used by the plant breeder are, | 
in general, the same as those used by the | 
animal breeder. The two processes which 
the plant breeder can adopt are selection | 
and hybridization. However, there are | 
several different systems of selection | 
which may be followed. | 


The simplest form of selection is mass | 
selection which consists of choosing su- 
perior plants from the main crop and | 
sowing the seed from them en masse. | 
Grimm alfalfa was developed by mass | 
selection but in this instance the process | 
was a natural and not an artificial one. | 
A German immigrant named Wendelin | 
Grimm settled in Minnesota and planted | 
some alfalfa seed which he had brought | 
from Europe. The following winters, 
were particularly severe and only the) 
hardiest plants survived. This natural) 
selection process has been continued and _ 
the Grimm alfalfa of today is descended | 
from these particularly hardy plants. | 
Natural selection is utilized frequently by | 
the plant breeder in attempting to secure) 
strains which are winter-hardy or disease- | 
resistant by exposing his material to un- 
favorable conditions and allowing nature 
to kill off the unfit. Artificial mass) 
selection enables the farmer to maintain, 
the purity and quality of his seed and 
perhaps even to improve it, but the 
breeder can generally secure the desired’ 
results more rapidly by adopting better 
methods. 

Some plants are naturally self-fertilizec 
while others are generally cross-fertilized — 
When plants are self-fertilized for a num 
ber of generations they tend to become 
true-breeding, that is, the progeny resem. 
ble the parent plants. The descendant) 
of a true-breeding parent propagated en- 
tirely by self-fertilization constitute wha. 
is known as a pure line. Johannsen 
working with a variety of beans, foun 
that lines could be selected which differe 
from one another in average size of seec 
but that further selection within a singl 
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_ pure line was without any effect on seed 
size, for the individuals comprising the 
pure line were exactly similar in their 
genetic constitution, and differences be- 
tween them were solely the result of en- 
vironmental variations. In naturally 
self-fertilized species, the individual 
plants breed true and the selection of a 
single plant is followed by the production 
of a pure line. Therefore the initial 
selection is everything and further select- 
ion among the offspring of a single plant 
is without value. This pure line concept 
has revolutionized breeding methods with 
self-fertilized crops. The corn plant does 

not breed true when self-fertilized be- 
| cause corn cross-pollinates in nature and 
the individual plants have not become 
pure. To apply the pure line selection 
method to such a crop as corn it is neces- 
sary to self-pollinate plants artificially 
for a number of generations until they 
breed true. 


_In plants, the union of a male germ 
cell with a female germ cell results in the 
production of a fertilized egg which is 
capable of producing a new individual. 
_ Within this fertilized egg is contained 
_ the inheritance of the organism. Half 
_ of the inheritance is contributed by the 
) male and half by the female germ cell. 
| The brilliant studies of Morgan have 
_ proved that hereditary units or factors 
| which are responsible for the development 
| of the characters of the new individual 
/ are borne on the chromosomes. These 
| chromosomes are small, rod-like masses of 
| living substance formed in each cell 
| during cell-division. The number of 
_ chromosomes is the same for each cell in 
/ a particular individual and for all the in- 
_ dividuals in a particular species. How- 
; ever, when a germ cell is formed the num- 
‘ ber of chromosomes is reduced to half the 
| number contained within a body cell. 
| When two germ cells unite to form a fer- 
| tilized egg, the full number of chromo- 
| somes is restored, half of them coming 
| from one parent and half from the other. 
| The inheritance of height in the garden 
| pea will serve to illustrate the process. 
If a true-breeding dwarf plant. is self- 
| fertilized its offspring are all dwarf 


plants, for the germ cells which it forms 
always contain the factor which is respon- 
sible for the development of dwarfness. 
Similarly, a true-breeding tall plant will 
give nothing but tall offspring if it is 
self-fertilized. However, if a true-breed- 
ing dwarf plant is crossed with a. true- 
breeding tall plant, the progeny are also 
always tall plants. In this case it is only 
natural too assume that a factor for tall- 
ness has been inherited from the tall 
parent, and one for dwarfness from the 
dwarf parent, that is, the fertilized egg 
contains both sorts of factors. As the 
tall factor is able to express itself even in 
the presence of the dwarf factor it is 
said to be dominant, while the dwarf 
factor, which is suppressed, is said to be 
recessive. That these tall cross-bred 
plants contain the factor for dwarfness 
in a latent condition is shown by their 
breeding behavior. If they are self- 
fertilized it is found that about one- 
quarter of their offspring are dwarf 
plants. This is in accordance with math- 
ematical expectation assuming that’ half 
the. germ cells contain the determiner 
for tallness and the other half the de- 
terminer for dwarfness. In one-fourth 
of the cases both the female and the male 
germ cells would contain the tall factor, 
giving a true-breeding, tall individual. 
In half of the cases only one of the germ 
cells would bear the factor for tallness, 
but, since tallness is dominant, all of these 
plants would be tall. Only in one-fourth 
of the cases then would two dwarf germ 
cells unite to give dwarf offspring. 

One of the objects of hybridization or 
crossing is to bring about an increased 
variability and secure a mixed population 
from which further selection is possible. 
Another object is to secure a combination 
of certain desirable characters. For in- 
stance, a high-yielding and high quality 
variety of. wheat may be crossed with one 
which is resistant to certain diseases but 
low in yield and inferior in baking and 
milling quality in an effort to secure a 
variety which will possess the high yield- 
ing capacity and good quality of the one 
parent combined with the disease resist- 
ance of the other. In certain cases, aiso 
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hybrid vigor has been obtained, that is, 
the progeny from the cross have proved 
superior to both parents in size, earliness, 
or in some other way. 

Difficulties are frequently met with 
in attempting to secure desirable combin- 
ations of characters by hybridization. 
Certain characteristics are antagonistic. 
In the apple it is perhaps impossible to 
combine the productiveness and hardiness 
of the hardiest varieties with the delicacy 
and flavor of those of the highest quality. 
The tough skin, thick cell walls and low 
sugar content of the extremely hardy 
sorts are the very things which make 
them resistant to disease and productive 
under adverse conditions. Again, many 
characters, like yield and quality, are 
complex in nature and result from the 
interaction of a large number of factors. 


As these factors may be situated on dif- 


ferent pairs of chromosomes it is difficult 
to combine all the desired units in a single 
individual. The situation is further com- 
plicated because of the occurrence of what 
is known as linkage. A single chromo- 
some is the bearer of a large number of 
hereditary units and all the units situated 
on a single chromosome tend to be in- 
herited as a group. Favorable and un- 
favorable factors may be situated on the 
same chromosome and it is very difficult 
to separate them from one another, al- 
though this may occur as the result of 
an interchange of material between a 
pair of chromosomes. In many cases it 
certainly makes the plant breeder’s task 
a more difficult one. 

Considerable work in plant breeding 
is being carried on at the University. 
Two new wheat varieties have been pro- 
duced. Renfrew wheat is believed to 
have originated as a natural cross between 
Marquis and Red Fife. It is high in 


DEATH 


MORRIS—On June 20th, 1929, at Montreal, the accidental death occurred of Wm. 
D. Morris (“Slim”), M.D. ’24 (McGill), formerly well known as goalkeeper of 
the hockey team during the three years he attended the U. of A., and lately on 
the staff of the Western Division of the Montreal General Hospital. 
dent occurred on the St. Lawrence River when the engine failed of the aeroplane 

Many University friends will mourn his loss. 


in which he was riding. 


baking and milling quality and a heavy 
yielder. Unfortunately it matures later | 
than Marquis, so it is being recommended — 
only for sections with a longer growing 
season than Edmonton. Red Bobs 222, | 
a selection out of the ordinary Red Bobs | 
variety, is earlier than Marquis and has 
proved very valuable where the growing 
season is short. It is inferior to Marquis | 
in quality, however, and it is anticipated | 
that in a few years it will be superseded | 
by other early varieties. Certain diseases, | 
particularly root rot, have recently 
caused concern and a co-operative attack | 
by the plant breeder and plant path- | 
ologist has recently been undertaken at | 
this University. The National Research | 
Council and the Dominion Department | 
of Agriculture are co-operating with the | 
University in this work. . 


Howes’ Alberta Flint corn is an ex- | 
ceptionally early variety which was orig- | 
inated by Dean Howes. Efforts are now | 
being made to cross it with later but 
higher yielding varieties in an attempt to | 
secure a strain which will be early enough | 
to meet our needs but heavier yielding | 
than Howes’ Alberta Flint. Altaswede | 
red clover and Swallow timothy are also | 
University products. Inbred strains of | 
alfalfa are being studied in an effort to | 
secure a variety which will give higher | 
yields of both seed and fodder. A num- | 
ber of species of the Agropyron genus, | 
to which western rye grass belongs, are 
also being studied. 


The part which the University of Al- 
berta has played in the past in develop- | 
ing new varieties of crops better suited to. 
Alberta conditions has been distinctly, 
worth while, and there is every reason to. 
believe that the institution will make a) 
much greater contribution in the future. 


The acci- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor, The Trail. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to the letter in the March issue 
of The Trail, re my article on intelligence 
Tests, I would point out that this is a sub- 
ject for scientific study not one for un- 
scientific arguments. The writer has 
pointed out a number of limitations of 
the study as follows: 


1. The limited number of cases. 

2. The father’s I.Q. not necessarily the 
same on the average as that of the 
mother. 

3. Certain -‘groups particularly the 
farmers may not have been repre- 
sentative of the whole class, ie. a 
selected group. 


These limitations should be obvious to 
all and were not stated in the article be- 
“cause no even semi-intelligent reader 
would require to have them pointed out 
to him. The same applies to the state- 
“ment that the farmer is placed 9 points of 
LQ. below his hired help. 


| It is, however, an indisputable fact that 
) the various occupational groups,—not oc- 
) cupations, be it noted,—have not only dif- 
ferent intelligence levels but also mini- 
‘mum points of intelligence below which 
success in the occupation is impossible. 
)A person of I.Q. below 90 has practically 
‘no chance of success in any profession 
jand one of I.Q. below 105 has very little 
ichance of success, in fact out of 124 pupils 
)who reached Grade XI only 2 were below 
490 I.Q. Similarly, an 1.Q. of at least 
160 to 65 is required for success at common 


| It must be borne in mind, what the 
icritic has overlooked, that intelligence is 
jof assistance in determining the occupa- 
ional group for an individual not the par- 
ticular occupation. Aptitude and inclin- 
jtion should determine the particular oc- 
upation. 

Except for the fact that the median 
LQ.’s of farmers and of common laborers 


are reversed from the usual order found, 
many other studies made from individuals 
in various vocations,—not from their 
children,—show substantially the same re- 
sults. It will probably be news to my 
worthy critic who says, “Mr. Willis would 
have discovered something which has 
never previously been discovered” etc., to 
learn that the best and most complete 
study and discovery along this line was 
made more than ten years ago by the psy- 
chologists in the American Army during 
the Great War. Still other studies ap- 
pear in Terman’s book “The Intelligence 
of School Children” published in 1919 and 
quite a number of studies appear in the 
Journal of Applied Psychology. These 
are only a few of the studies which have 
been made. Surely anyone who attempts 
a criticism of articles of this nature 
should, at least, show some familiarity 
with what has been done already. 


The statements which might be correct- 
ed in this letter are so numerous that only 
a few can be touched on. The farmer is 
not “allowed” an I.Q. of 87 nor is an I.Q. 
“allotted” to the various occupational 
groups. Common observation is not suf- 
ficient to solve scientific problems and a 
dumbbell in a profession has an I.Q. of 
90 to 100 whereas a dumbbell who is a 
common laborer has an I.Q. of 60 to 70. 
No child of 75 I.Q. out of 133 cases has 
reached Grade VII at the usual age, no 
matter how hard a worker he or she may 
have been, so one is quite safe in saying 
that no amount of industry, etc. can make 
up for the lack of 30 points of I.Q. or 
even 25 points. 


The whole criticism seems to be inspired 
by pro-farmer prejudice. It might be 
noted in passing that the writer of the 
original article was brought up on a farm, 
his father, both grandfathers, and all four 
great-erandfathers were farmers so he 
can hardly be accused vi being opposed 
to the occupational group which has con- 
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tributed more than any other to the pro- 
gress of Western Canada. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a 
plea for real scientific work in education. 
It is high time that matters of scientific 
experimentation be left to those who know 
something about them and that education 
be lifted above the plane where every 
teacher feels that he knows all about every 
educational subject that may be broached. 


Yours truly,- 
C. B. Willis, 
Eastwood School, 
Edmonton. 


Dear Frank: 

At least I think it’s Frank, but perhaps 
he has gone the way of all good purse- 
holders; if so, will someone please correct 
me. Something has been worrying me 
for a long time, and I only realized this 
morning ‘when The Trail arrived that 
there was the small sum of two dollars 
due from me. Here it is. 


Just after the new year I spent a few 
days in London to welcome Jack English 
and his wife to the Old Country. ‘Max 
Palmer is having a fine time in Hamburg. 
At first they were near starvation bes 
cause they couldn’t make anyone under- 
stand their needs. 


The chances are that by next fall I shall 
be trying to find my way about the con- 
tinent too. I'll be rather sorry to leave 
Bristol because, although it is a little out 
of the way, it is situated in some of the 
most be autitul country in the world. Just 
a few minutes from Bath with all its re- 
minders of past glories even back to the 
days of the Romans. Perhaps you have 
heard of the Mendip Hills, the Wye Val- 
ley, Gastonbury, Tintern, the River Exe, 
Stratford. It’s all within a few minutes’ 
run of Bristol. 

This summer I’m taking a trip in the 
old bus down the north coast of Devon 
and Cornwall and up the south and back 
to Bristol by way of London. Take a 
glance at the map and envy me. 


If you should happen to see any of the 
bunch of °26, or 24, ’25 or 27, give ’em 


all my best regards. Perhaps in 1932, if 
the gods permit, Ill be able to get to 
Edmonton for the reunion. 
Best of luck and good wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Lester 8. GLass, 
Com 726. 
P.S.—A month ago I was the guest of | 
the Commerce Grads of Birmingham Uni- | 
versity at a dinner and dance, and was 
asked to send their greetings to U. of A. 
Office of the Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 
Bristol, England. 


(Editor’s Note: The following letter and | 
telegrams were selected from the mes- | 
sages received by the various class con- 
veners in connection with the reunions.) | 


L. R. Mattern, 
Suite 40 Lemarchand Apts., | 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Greatly regret inability to be with you 
all for Class’ reunion, but must content | 
myself with sending greetings to all pres- | 
ent and heartiest caches for the health | 
and prosperity of all. If I turned out a! 
dud prophet, remember I done my best. § 
So cheerio-chin chin to Class Fourteen. | 


T. M. Guanvitie. 


Centralia, Wash. 


Class 23, University of Alberta, 
clo Dr. Geneva Misener, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Greetings. The ghost of a transplant) 
ed prairie flower flits amongst you. : 


JEAN T. Horr. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miss Sheila Marryat, 
11032 93rd Ave., 


Edmonton South, Alta. 


Many thanks for your kind invited 
to attend reunion of Class 7°23. Regret 
very much inability to be with you, as 


ee 
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would have much enjoyed seeing old 
classmates and recalling old times at Var- 
sity. The two other members of our class 
in Winnipeg, Walter Herbert and Jean 
Richard, send their greetings and join me 
in wishing you all a happy reunion with 
our Honorary President, Dr. Misener. 
Walter is busy rounding up the twenty 
odd Alberta grads in Winnipeg and 
_ hopes to organize another branch of our 
Alumni Association. 
ANDREW CaIRNS. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Dear Class ’27: 

Sorry I can’t be with you today, but 
my creditors won’t let me out of town. 

Honest, though, between a rushing ad- 
vertising business and buying oil stocks 
at the top and selling them at the bot- 
tom, I find it impossible for me to even 
spare one day. 

I know what you’re thinking now. That 
_ the Class ’27 funds are in brokers’ pockets. 
But you’re wrong: I spent them at the 
horse-races. 

If a sum of money will double itself in 
25 years, how long will it take for $30 to 
buy coffins for Class 27? Answer me 
that, and be around at the appointed 
hour, and as Secretary of the Class I will 
guarantee to fix you up. 

But that’s about the amount of money 
to our credit in the Royal Bank, plus in- 
terest at 314 per cent. for two years, 
which is, let me see, about $2.10. So if 
you carouse yourselves into debt up there, 
wire me P.D.Q. and [ll try to get you 
out of jail. 

As a Commerce graduate, I suppose I 
might be criticized for not putting the 
class money out at a higher rate of usury. 
To tell you the truth, it has worried me 
for the last two years. I didn’t know 
whether to take a flyer in International 
Nickel, and make real funerals for the 
class in diamond-studded caskets, or to 
simply invest in some safe and sound 7 
per cent. proposition like Covered Rink 
Preferred, and have us all buried in 
wooden boxes. 

You might take a vote of the class on 

this question. 
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KWAN YIN-KO 


A girl, a prince, and a mandarin - - 
A drum loud beaten 
And a conch’s din: 


A canopy of colors 

In the dusty street 

And the heavy shuffling 
Of idle feet: 


A figure swaying 

To a song of fear 

At the smirking devil 
Drawing near - + 


But the demon flees 

At the sound of drums - - 
And she is free 

For her lover comes. 


A girl, a prince, and a mandarin - - 

A girl like a lotus with amber skin, 

A prince who loves to his sire’s amaze - - 
Pledging his heart to a dancer’s ways, 
And a mandarin, full of craft and guile - - 
Only to triumph a little while. 


A conch is blown, 

A drum is beat, 

There is a shuffle 

Of many feet, 

And the play goes on 
’Mid the dust of the street. 


There is just one other think I want to 
ask you before turning off this nonsense. 
Has Hank Tory kept that tree watered 
we stuck in two years ago? You might 
check that up, and if he hasn’t, get after 
him about it. I figure on bringing my 
great-great-grandson up there some day 
just to point it out to him and say: 
“Georgie, who do you suppose planted 
that tree? What! You don’t know? 
They don’t seem to teach anything at 
school these days. ... Why, it was me and 
old Hank Tory. You’ve heard of Hank, 
ain’t ya?” . 

Wishing you the jolliest time ever. 

Your old friend, 
Arr WILLIS. 


117 9th Ave. N.E., 
Calgary, Alta. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Association 
for 1929 was held in the Lounge, Atha- 
yaska Hall, at 1:15 p.m. on May 11th. 
The President of the Association, Mr. A. 
B. Harvey, occupied the chair. There 
were forty-eight present, about eight of 
whom were out of town members who 
vere attending the Reunion. 


The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved on the motion of Mrs. J. 
D. Newton and Mr. K. C. MacKenzie. 


The Chairman called attention to a 
esolution contained in the minutes which 
equired the immediate establishment of 
1 Scholarship of $100.00 in honor of Dr. 
Pory. He explained that this resolution 
tad not been carried out by the Council, 
is Dr. Tory had advised the building up 
ff an endowment fund, the income from 
Which would provide a Scholarship of 
arger value, for post graduate work. 

Election of the following officers to 
he Council was then announced : 

President, Dr. Fulton Gillespie, *14, “21. 


First Vice-President, Mrs. I. F’. Mor- 
rison, 13. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. D. P. Me- 


Donald, ’26, °28. 
Third Vice-President, Miss O. Hawe, 
io. 
Secretary, Mr. G. B. Taylor, ’23, ’25. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. J. Newson, ’24, ’26. 


The President gave his annual report, 
he text of which is appended to these 
minutes. His reference to the Amend- 
nents to the Constitution provoked some 
liscussion. Mr. McMillan of Calgary 
ointed out that the perpetual re-invest- 
nent of interest in the endowment fund 
vould be undesirable after a certain time. 
fhe Chairman stated that the provision 
iad been made in order to increase the 
ate of growth of the fund and that it 
ould be easily rescinded. The report was 
dopted on the motion of Dr. eee 
nd Mr. Grimmett. 

An interim financial report was pre- 
ented by the Treasurer, Mr. I’. J. New- 
on. This showed a diminution in the 


number of members in good standing. 
Mr. Newson, in moving the adoption of 
his report, stated that a final statement 
could only be made after May 31st and 
that it would probably be printed in “The 
Trail”. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
B. J. S. Macdonald and carried. 

Mr. S. K. Jaffary gave a detailed state- 
ment of the financial situation of “The 
Trail” pointing out that the deficits were 
due to increased costs and to some with- 
drawals of advertising. This report was 
accepted on the motion of Messrs. Jaffary 
and R. V. Clark. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. A. West for 
his work in connection with the handling 
of Association funds and accounts was 
moved by Messrs. Newson and McColl 
and carried unanimously. The Secretary 
was instructed to communicate this mo- 
tion to Mr. West. 

Mr. J. T. Jones moved a vote of thanks 
to the retiring council which was also 
approved by the meeting. 

Mr. B. J. S. Macdonald spoke briefly 
in praise of the work of Messrs. Wees 
and Jaffary. He pointed out that a no- 
table improvement in the Trail had mark- 
ed the period of office of these gentlemen, 
and hoped that their successors would be 
able to maintain the high standard of 
editorial and business excellence which 
had been set. The members present en- 
dorsed Mr. Macdonald’s remarks with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. K. C. MacKenzie, retiring 
Associate Editor of the Trail, mentioned 
that the Editor had to depend largely on 
alumni for articles and asked for the co- 
operation of the members in this respect. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


APPENDIX. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 

It is customary to begin a report of 
this sort with the statement that the year 
just closing has been one of the most 
successful in the history of the Associa- 
tion. On this occasion such a statement 
would be manifestly untrue. The Associa- 
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tion finds itself on the eve of the twenty- 
first anniversary celebration in a worse 
position than has existed for some time. 
Last year’s Council went out of office 
leaving a very satisfactory surplus. This 
year, according to present indications, we 
shall still have a surplus, but a greatly 
reduced one. This is particularly dis- 
couraging in view of the fact that our 
energies are directed to building up the 
“Henry Marshall Tory Endowment 
Fund” as rapidly as possible. 

Figures are always dry reading but 
some are illuminating in this connection. 
Out of the total body of some 1200 grad- 
uates(840 in Alberta) only about 225 have 
been sufficiently interested in the Asso- 
ciation to pay fees. But this is not the 
most serious feature. Nomination forms 
and ballots were sent to all members in 
good standing, and the Secretary received 
seventy-five ballots, and apart from mem- 
bers of the Council, one nomination form. 

The retiring Council finds itself in- 
capable of making any suggestion as to 
ways and means of conquering this apa- 
thy. It can merely pass on to its suc- 
cessors the perennial problem of reviving 
interest among the graduates. 

The two old Branches have maintained 
a healthy existences The Calgary 
Branch, apart from Associates, has a 
paid-up membership of about fifty, and 
last returns from the Edmonton Branch 
showed the very satisfying total of ninety- 
nine. Both Branches have held several 
highly successful meetings during the 
year. No new Branches have been formed 
but there are prospects in both Winnipeg 
and Hamilton. 

“The Trail” has flourished. It is al- 
ways invidious to mention names in an 
official report, but something must be 
said in appreciation of the excellent work 
of Mr. Wees and Mr. Jaffary during the 
past few years. It was with very deep 
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and genuine regret that the Council re- 


ceived and accepted their resignations. | 


Not the least difficult of the tasks facing 
the new Council will be the choice of a. 
new Editor and Business Manager for 
The bral: 

We would suggest that the new Council 
consider the advisability of extending the 


circulation of The Trail, either by sub- | 


scription outside the Association, or by — 


the sale of individual copies. The high | 
standard now attained should make this | 
possible, and various indications have | 
reached us that many who are not mem- | 
bers of the Association enjoy reading | 


The Trail, and would be prepared to 


purchase it. 


The annual amendments to the Consti- | 
tution have been passed and ratified. | 


Two of these merit some notice. One, 
gives to Branches a power which they 
have not hitherto possessed, of amending 
their own Constitutions subject to rati- | 
fication by the Council. The other pro- 
vides that all life membership fees shall 
be paid into the Scholarship Endowment | 
Fund, and that the interest from them | 
shall also be invested in this fund. | 

Beyond this, the meetings of the Coun- 
cil have been devoted principally to rou- 
tine matters, and to preparations for the 
Reunion, which is just beginning. It is 
impossible at this stage to estimate the, 
success of these efforts. 
that it will be in every way worthy of 
the occasion. 

In conclusion, the President tenders his. 
very sincere thanks to the other members, 
of the Council, who have been, individ- 
ually and collectively, most energetic and 
loyal workers. Any success achieved 
during the year or at the Reunion is due 
to their work. 


A. B. HARVEY 
9th May, 1929. | 


It is to be hoped | 
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a FO RAST 17 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
SraTeMENT oF Recerprs AND DisBuRSEMENTS 
From April 23, 1928, to May 31, 1929 
Recerrers 
Balance as at April 23, 1928 02.00. $ 493.72 
Fees from members at large ccc $319.42 
Fees from Calgary Branch. ...0..:cccccccee 59.00 
Fees from Edmonton Branch ....00200..- 131.50 
— $509.92 
Bee oruicine ss L raih sek RU. Hig Lot 
General Revenue: Trail og 4.50 
Promton Dinner’ (1928) i.e... 10.03 
Proston Dinner (1929) 2... 27.65 
1,123.35 
-——— $1,617.07 
DisBURSEMENTS 
BCL As LXPONSOS. feck peck deeerconcr bench Rance $561.89 
General Expenses (Trail) ecccecseccccecccceceenecen BOT 15 
Transferred to Scholarship Endowment 
[REET PS TOOS Bag eRe Ae Pa TOI Sy earns ce 350.00 
— $1,509.04 
Surplus: 
ASG 1 GETS) Se eR ene yt! ae $30.00 
Accounts receivable (Trail)... 34.64 
Balance at University of Alberta.......... 43.39 
— 108.03 
———— $1,617.07 
* ScHoLarsuie Enpowment Funp 
Recerers 
marance at April 23, 1928 .e 22... $100.00 
LS STRAY CL ES Ce CA 8 Ae: Ad 102.94 
mmorest on! Bonds! 0s, Yeo ee ee 12.03 
Transferred from General Account ............. 350.00 
— $564.97 
DisBuRSEMENTS 
Dominion of Canada Bond 2.0.0 eceeeeen $200.00 
Accrued Interest and Premium «0... 7.00 
Huron and Erie Bond (purchased 1927) 100.00 
Awaiting investment on deposit at - 
National Trust Company, Ltd................ 257.97 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


One more Convocation has come and 
gone but this one will be long remember- 
ed by all those who participated in it and 
in the accompanying festivities. J am 
not given to sentimental utterances but I 
do discern on the part of a great inany of 
the graduates the growth of an affection 
for their Alma Mater which will be valu- 
able to both the giver and the receiver. 
Is it amiss to hope that these small sparks 
will be jealously guarded and fanned into 
a steady flame? That is my fervent hope! 

Amongst those from out of town who 

were able to attend some or all of the 
ceremonies were: Libbie Lloyd 712, of 
Waskatenau; Mrs. A. B. Dyson (nee 
Blanche McLaughlin), 14, of Calgary; 
‘Harold Dean, 14, of Lloydminster; /. 
A. White, 16, *18, of Mundare; Mary 
Lackey, 19, of Ardrossan; Sid Bain- 
bridge, °21, of Chipman; W. Z. DeMille, 
24, of Chicago, (who holds the long dis- 
tance record!) ; Bruce Macdonald, ’24, 26, 
of Windsor, Ont., (who runs him a close 
second if he doesn’t win) ; Jimmy McMil- 
lan, °24, Marg Cooper, 26, Shirley Mac- 
Donald, ’26, ’28, and Flora Carson, °28, 
all of Calgary; 2S. Hmmett,: 28.) of 
Gainford; D. M. Philpotts, ’28, of Lloyd- 
minster; Clarke Gordon, ’22, of Gibbons; 
Ruth Balaam, °24, of Vegreville; Elsie 
Barclay, ’26, of Red Deer (?), and #. L. 
Churchill, ’23, of Red Deer. In spite of 
the disagreeable weather each class 
“pulled off” its own reunion or combined 
with others. Hikes, teas, luncheons, din- 
ners, dances, and “twosomes” not a few— 
they all contributed to the joyous occa- 
sion. The writer may perhaps be par- 
doned for his just pride in Class 723. 
Eleven members sat round the fire in Dr. 
Misener’s comfortable home and listened 
to messages from as far east as Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and as far west as Van- 
couver; and further agreed to hand over 
the class funds ($91.25) to the Henry 
Marshall Tory Scholarship Fund. We 
crave flattery! 

T’ve got reams of notes this time—won- 
der if they’ll set it in six-point type or 


“cut” it like the “dying to see you” wire? 
Here goes anyway: 

Bea Williams, ’28, is an instructor at 
the P.S.A. at Vermilion; Jas. R. Lowery, 
13, is managing director of the Home Oil 
Co., Calgary; Milton Harlow, 714, 716, is 
Y.M.C.A. secretary at Kingston, Ont. 
(471 Victoria St.); Mary T. Hunt, 28, 
teaches at Davidson, Sask.; Z. M7. Heath- 
cote, 24, °28, appears to have “landed” a 
library post in the Western States; Cole- 
man, Mrs. E'. (nee Chris Dobry), 721, 722, 
is or was at the Commodore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. Bob Mitchell, ’25, 27, is to be 
found at 829 Royal Ave., Calgary. From 
the O.S.A. News I learn that Malcolm 


McAra, 25, is now on the city sales staff 


of P. Burns & Co. in Edmonton; and that 
J. kh. Edgar, 27, is an instructor at the 
P.S.A., Vermilion, succeeding W. R. 
Brown, ’23, 25, who is doing P.G. work at 
U. of Minnesota. G. J. Knighton, 26, 
writes from Chapman Camp, B.C., and 
Mary Evelyn MacLennan, °28, from 
Beaver Lodge. 7. C. Michie, 26, is im 
that medical paradise, the Mayo Founda- 
tion at Rochester, Minnesota, while York 


Blayney, 12, not only attends to a general | 


practice, but manages to stop a lot of fly- 


ing pucks for the High River Fliers. | 


J.O.C. Kirby, 26, appears to be back at 
Rocky Mountain House; R. H. 0. Harri- 
son, ‘27, is at Stettler; P. L. F. Riches, 
21, at Dawson City, Yukon; and Douglas 
Telfer, 714, 715 and °16, is pastor of the 
United Church at Virden, Man., and sec- 
retary of the Manitoba Conference. An- 
other doughty theolog in the person of 
Wm. Sykes, 17, 20, has been located at 


the Wesleyan Manse, Willington, Co. | 


Durham, England. , 

J. G. White, 712, “the long lost,” has 
turned up smiling. He is engaged in 
floating a hydraule mining project in 
California, and seems both busy and 
happy. His address is: clo Howard V. 
Herndon, 1502 De Young Bldg., Kearney 
and Market Streets, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


Another old-timer, Norman F. | 
Priestley, "16, writes from Coaldale, Al- — 
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berta: “I paid my first visit in many 
years to Varsity during the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Was on leave of 
absence from pastoral duties serving in 
the Press Gallery as staff correspondent 
for the “U.F.A.” Enjoyed renewing 
many Varsity acquaintances during two 
months in Edmonton.” Wesley Smith, 
25, is on the staff of the P.S.A. at Ray- 
mond. He says: “Other Alberta grads 
here are Jessie Redig, ’26 (Instructor in 
Cooking), D. L. Gilbert, °24, and C. O. 
Asplund, 26. T. C. McBeath, ’27, was 
here during the winter, but is now at 
Lacombe. C. C. Kelly, ’25, is District Agri- 
culturist at Prince George, B.C. . C. Z. 
Richert, °25, is, I think, with the Leth- 
bridge Northern Irrigation District at 
Lethbridge. Now and again we run 
across Paul Dahl, °24, Bill Anderson, °24, 
and Vaughn Taylor, ’26, who are in the 
Raymond district. Sorry that I cannot 
attend the reunion, but wish you all suc- 
cess.” Muriel Grate, 24, who is teaching 
at Banff, “enjoys the news which The 
Trail brings.” Her address is Box 487. 
Orson F. Wright, ’26, of The Pas, Mani- 
toba, says the path to fame and fortune 
is wide open in that part of Canada. 
Here’s good wishes to him for both! VD. 
R. (Roly) Michener, ’20, writes from 29 
Classic Ave., Toronto: “I have not yet 
deserted the law, Toronto, nor my wife 
(nee Norah Willis, a graduate of U.B.C.) 
a tempor- 
ary detachment from all but wife in favor 
of Oxford, where the Rhodes Scholars are 
gathering in July to accept some more 


hospitality at the hands of the Rhodes 


Trustees.” Mrs. K. MM. Royer (nee Irma 


_ Raver), ’23, gives her latest address (to 


ensure receiving Zhe Trail) as Jackson 


_ Boulevard Apts., 7212 Jackson Boulevard, 


Forest Park, Illinois. From the Bussey 


| Institution at Boston comes the informa- 
| tion that Dr. George Salt, ’24, is now to 
| be found at Farnham House Laboratory, 
| Farnham Royal, Bucks, England. 


Heart- 


lest congratulations, George! W. M. 


| Fleming, 19, sets a good example in re- 


gard to 1929-30 fees. He writes from the 


| Experimental Farm, Summerland, B.C., 
) © say, in part: “fev. J. Rh. Geeson, ’16, 


20, *22, is in charge of the United Church 
at Alliance, Alberta.” 

Of our teaching members I have the 
following locations in Alberta: FR. J. 
Baker, °24, Champion; Mrs. L. A. Bag- 
nall, pote Calgary H.S.; Daphne Gar- 
rison, *22, Vegreville; Laura Whiteside, 
28, Carstairs; H. L. Densmore, ’26, Har- 
disty; Hdna Gilhooly, 28, High River ; 
W. B. Poaps, 716, Lacombe; Thelma 
aoe 22, Olds; Janet McCallum, 

, Pincher Creek ; W. B. Brushett, 98) 
Seiyenics: Stella Ewing, 728, Stettler; 
Hugh Teskey, ’24, Taber; Mrs. A. R. 
Madsen (nee Rosa Broadbridge), 04, Fair- 
view; ft. Schneider, °27, Soda Lake; 
Eleanor Matthews, 25, McDougall H.S., 
Edmonton; Hva Jagoe, °26, Didsbury, 
Alta.; folly McDonald, 716, Edmonton 
(10041 113th Street) ; Miss 7. Secord, 728, 
Onoway, who with Anna Watt, ’28, Cay- 
ley, dropped into the office with four 
welcome dollars during Easter week; 
Florence Fleming, °25, Alberta College 
N., Edmonton; Louise Paterson, ’26, 9906 
115th Street, Edmonton; Alice Shearer, 
27, Domestic Science in Edmonton 
Schools, 10454 84th Ave.; Janet M. Cook, 
Box 136, Barons; Grace Atkinson, ’26, 


25 View Court, Medicine Hat; Lthel 
Cobb, °26, same address; Lorine Torger- 
sen, °26, 11039 88th Ave., Edmonton; 


Minnie Suitor, ’22, Canmore. 

Professor Burt tells me that Aileen 
Dunham, °20, is well thought of by 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. Offered 
an Associate Professorship at Wells Col- 
lege, New York, she was promptly pro- 
moted to Professor of History. Congrat- 
ulations are in order—the address is 647 
Beall Ave. ZL. V. Bell, ’25, 1s doing Ph.D. 
work at the University of Toronto, and 
may be reached at 3 Rusholme Crescent, 
Toronto 3. Another aspirant for further 
degrees is 2. G. Watt, 27, who is a Re- 
search Fellow in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; he is to 
be found at 1042 W. 36th St., Los Angeles. 
“Pin” Owen, °24, chief financier of the 
Edmonton Branch, has heard from J/ax 
Palmer, ’23, who says that “Hamburg is 
fair enough”; Pip gathers that Canada’s 
fields look green from there! C. R&R. 
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Flack, °25, is taking his Master’s in Eng- 
lish at the University of Illinois; his ad- 
dress is 503 E. Daniel, Champaign, 
Tllinois. Edith Deadman, °26, formerly 
Instructor in the Dept. of House Ec. at 
U. of A., isnow Assistant Professor in the 
Home Economics Dept. of Ohio State 
University at Columbus. She is in charge 
of the courses in Child Development and 
has the supervision of the Nursery 
School. D. W. Thomson, °26, has found 
his work as Assistant to the Joint Law 
Clerks ‘at Ottawa very interesting; it 
consists, he says, of “drafting a large 
number of bills which are considered by 
Parliament.” Mr. Thomson says the 
Treasurer’s article on “Small Debts” re- 
minded him of something—his obligation 
to the Association. If there are any more 
who feel that way—“obey that impulse.” 
W. J. Harper, 28, is “still in action at 
the School of Agriculture, Claresholm, 
and is enjoying the work.” The list of 
addresses which this alumnus sends in, 
along with a very tangible $2, shows that 
his heart is in the right place. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Harper, C. W. Keer, ’26, man- 
ages the Pool Elevator at Nobleford; 7. 
McArthur,21, is now a Government Grain 
Inspector at Vancouver; dildred Hall, 
21, is now Mrs. Richardson, Dairy Dept., 
College of Agriculture, Davis, California ; 
and 0. H. Richert, ’25, is with Saunders 
Hay and Grain Co., at Lethbridge, Al- 
berta. Marguerite Cooper, °26, writes 
from 911 13th Ave. W., Calgary, paying 
her fees, “because the last issue of The 
Trail was so good.” (Blushes from 
Wilf!) We heartily concur in her final 
remarks: “Three cheers for the Reunion!” 
P. A. Miskew, 22, 26, is the proud father 
of a seven-months old daughter.  Be- 
tween trips as Travelling Passenger 
Agent for the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany for Alberta he is to be found at 
10058 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alber- 
ta. He contributes this, as well as the 
“needful”: “John Watsyk °26, is making 
a success of medicine at Fort William. 
His address is 14 Graham-Horne Block.” 
J.P. Suttil, 16, 18,;-19, of Rolla. B:C., 
comes into good standing and reports as 
follows: “The first United Church of 
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Here, while the spirit moves, and not 
hereafter, 

When the desire is dead, 

I will sing of the silver song of your 
laughter, 

Of the golden curls on your head; 

Of the myriad wisdom within you, 

The jest and the mirth: 

I, who have drank the wine of your 
presence, 

Can reckon your worth. 


Now, while the laughter, the song, of 
your joy 

Ts in me echoing, 

T shall go singing your praise to the 
winds | 

For all the world’s knowing: =f 

I will sound forth, till your name is a 
byword - - 

A symbol of you - - 

Singer of sweet songs, laugher of 
life-time, | 

You, and you only , O Sue. i] 


Now, while the song of the banquet is 
ringing, 

Full and still clearly, 

A toast to all fair things of life, and 
above all 

The one loved most dearly. 

What if the mountain shall crumble - - 

The oak and the image fall? 

These are but toys in God’s hand 

And you are the Goddess of all. 


Canada to be built in the Peace River — 
Block, B.C., was formally opened on- 
November 4, 1928. The corner-stone of | 
this structure was in the preceding July | 
well and truly laid by His Excellency | 
Lord Willingdon, Governor-General of 
Canada.” Rev. Mr. Suttill is pastor of 
this church; the felicitations of his fellow | 
members are heartily extended to him in. 
his pioneer work. J. A. Tames, 720, 
writes from clo Canadian Westinghouse 
Co., 602 Bank of Nova Scotia Building, 
Vancouver, B.C., as follows: “Here’s your. 
two bucks. Enjoying The Trail. I hope 
your Scholarship Fund goes over big!” 
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So do we, Johnny—every fee helps a lot. 
N.F. W. Graham, 15, and Mrs. Graham 
(nee Gwynethe Tuttle), 15, write regret- 
ting their inability to attend the reunion: 
“We have four sturdy boys to fill in our 
idle moments .. . and they would have 
to be left behind. If we are not there, 
our hearts will be, for to the University 
we owe so much.” A. A. White, ’16, 18, 
of Mundare, says: “Send me $2.00 worth 
more of Zhe Trail. We certainly enjoy 
it.” Miss Thelma Robinson, ’27, 1s a stu- 
dent at the Biblical Seminary and New 
York University. Her address is “The 
Biblical Seminary in New York, 235 E. 
49th St., New York City.” Mamie. Su- 
verthorne, 25, is reference librarian at 
Saginaw, Michigan, her address being 
509 South Jefferson Avenue. Lynwood 
Walker, °25, 1s with the Bruce Robinson 
Electrical Company, his address being: 
Suite 5, Victoria Apartments, Edmonton, 
Alberta. W. 7. Fanjoy, ’24, writes from 
223 Crescent St., Claraday, Ontario: “To 
the best of my knowledge S. W. Stock, 
24, can be reached through the Ulumin- 
ation Dept., Canadian General Electric 
Co., Toronto.” NV. F. Flater, 27, has “af- 
| ter considerable wandering about the con- 
| tinent established himself at 345 Hamil- 
(Ston St., Albany, N.Y.” Dr. Flater says: 
“T find our Alma Mater an unknown 
quantity down this way, which is rather 
inconvenient at times.” 

Allan Campbell, our genial friend in 
the Botany Lab. (and a_ prospective 
alumnus), dropped in with a good half- 
sheet of addresses of “lost sheep.” 
Amongst those thus restored to the fold 
are: J. P. Ellis, 26, who is in medicine 
at the U. of Manitoba; D. M. Philpotts, 
28, of Lloydminster, who may be trek- 
king into the Peace River with a geolo- 
Bical party this summer; Miss J. OC. 
| Bickell, 24, who is teaching in Calgary 
| (Street No.?); S. C. Robinson, ’23, clo 
| Continental Can Co., 1016 East Water 
| St., Syracuse, N.Y.; and several others 
| already mentioned. 
| fev. A. L. Carr, 12, of Appin, Ontario, 

sends best wishes to all, especially the 
fold guard.” W. P. Campbell, °23, 725, 
| 223 Sth Ave. N.E., Calgary, is chemist 


with the Bureau of Mines and Petroleum, 
Dept. of the Interior; C. D. Reid, ’23, 24, 
is “still an Instructor at Harvard and 
still in quest of the elusive Ph.D.” Leg. 
Barnecut, ’23, 607 Ingersoll St., Winnipeg, 
says: “We are glad to be living in Canada 
again. . IT am with the Dominion 
Bridge Co., and like my job even if we 
are very busy.” From Yorkton, Sask., 
comes this word from Agnes MacFarlane, 
23; “With visitors, a number of good 
U. of A. correspondents and The Trail, I 
fell anything but neglected. There is one 
other Alberta grad here, Donald McRae, 
24.” Don Allen, ’23, will sell you any- 
thing from a safety-pin to a Tin Lizzie 
at Holden, Alberta; George Wilson, 728, 
is on the staff of the Normal School at 
Camrose; Berd Rudd, 23, ’25, expresses 
disappointment in not being able to at- 
tend the Reunion from 636 14th St. S., 
Lethbridge. Jean 7. Hope, ’23, wires ap- 
preciatively to her class-mates; who will 
contribute her address? Andy Cairns, 
23, also wires, but from Winnipeg (clo 
Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers). 
Oswald W. Whitford, ’23, of Berwyn, 
Alberta, writes that between sermons he 
is engaged in studying Astronomy and 
dabbling in journalism. 

Here’s belated appreciation of two let- 
ters, one from Walter Herbert, ’23, 726, 
and the other from C. A. Laverty, ’28. 
Walter writes in part as follows: “Here 
are three addresses you are looking 
for: Flo Moffat, 24, Queen’s University 
Library, Kingston, Ont.; C. XH. Muir, 23, 
25, P.O. Box 1070, Collingwood, Ont.; 
Donald F.. Philp, ’22,39 Edgewood Apts., 
2 Kingston Road, Toronto, Ont. Some 
day we are going to have a Winnipeg 
Branch of the Alumni Association (pro- 
longed applause). We’ve already held a 
preliminary dinner attended by Andrew 
Cairns, °23, Keith Muir, ’23, Moe Kellam, 
27, Jack Allen, ’2%, oss Cooper, 726, 
Charlie Waldo, and myself. Putting our 
heads together on this occasion we dis- 
covered that Winnipeg now holds twenty- 
one former U. of A. people. Thirteen of 
these are graduates, the balance are eli- 
gible for associate membership under the 
Calgary plan. (N.B.—Note amendment 
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of branch constitutions—G.B.T.) — Inci- 
dentally, we have two Alberta Rhodes 
Scholars, to wit, George Ferguson and 
Walker Dunham, °20 (509 McArthur 
Bldg.). Fergie is -with the Manitoba 
Free Press, and Walker is practising the 
artful profession of law.” Walter has 
been tilting in the verbal lists against an 
American lexicographer, and in our 
opinion has so far been the victor. 

Mr. Laverty lists the following who are 
on the payroll of the Canadian Westing- 
house Co. at Hamilton: D. C. Bryden, J. 
S. Kyle, C. A. Laverty, Carl Pollock, J. 
W. Porteous (all ’28), Alex. McPherson, 
27, and C. E-. Moorhouse, ’27. He also 
says: “Quite a number of boys are to be 
added to the ranks this year, and soon we 
shall have enough for an organization 
here. (Cheers; only three more needed, 
C.A.!) ... Iam out on Service, working 
on the new vertical lift bridges on the 
new Welland Canal. Last Christmas I 
made a trip to Peterboro, seeing while 
there W. 7. Fanjoy, ’25, who is now on 


the permanent staff of the C.G.E.; J. D. 
Willis, 27, who is the same Jack as ever. 
He and Frank Kunst, ’27—who still uses 
the same jaw-breaking vocabulary—are 
often seen out on parade. Others: at 
Peterboro are J. J. Taylor, 28, and A. R. 
Jones, ’28.” Many thanks for your letter 
and the enclosure, C.A.; may your Hamil- 
ton Branch soon come into being and 
prosper! 

Another man “up in the air.” I met 
Bill, ’23, and Mrs. Jewitt (nee Gen. Jack- 
son), “21, in the Registrar’s Office the 
other day and found out that he is spend- 
ing the summer prospecting up north for 
the C.M.S. of Trail, not in the old-fashion- 
ed canoe, but in a plane, if you please! 
Their youngster has evidently been 
brought up in the way he should go—he 
headed right in to Mr. Ottewell’s office, 
presumably to register. I just ran across 
J. L. Doughty, ’21, who has returned 
from Berkeley to take out a Soil Survey 
party up north this summer. The prema- 
ture announcement regarding his degree 
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in the last issue is regretted. Address 
him clo Soils Dept., U. of A. Annabel 
Raver, ’24, has charge of a 45-bed street 
accident ward in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago, “which is right in the centre of 
Chicago and is therefore kept very busy.” 
Our inferiority complex becomes more 
deeply rooted than ever! They wl sur- 
pass in everything! (C. A. Johns, 725, is 
“reverting to bachelorhood—for the sum- 
mer months! The better half (nee Dor- 
othy Farnalls, ’25) and our young daugh- 
ter are spending the summer at the old 
home at Halkirk. Dorothy hopes that 
any of her old friends who are able to 
will drop in and renew acquaintance. 
Nothing startling to report from Ottawa. 
During the past year have seen Dr. Jory, 
L. H. Nichols, 25 (who is roaming Que- 
bec this summer and expects to spend 
next winter in Montreal Sec.), Percy 
Davies, °25, ’27, Bob Bedford, °26, 28 
(now doing P.G. work at McGill), and 
J.G. (Fag) Matlock, ’24, ’26.” The writer 
hopes to foregather with C.K. ere long. 


From Pittsburgh comes a picture of a 
skyscraper (only 32 floors) and the fol- 
| lowing note from Ff. B. Bryden, ’22 (515 
Royce Ave.): “I am still with the Kop- 
per’s Co. and labor on the 13th floor of 
the Kopper’s Bldg. (picture enclosed). 
Kren Cox, 26, is with the Rust Engineer- 
ing Co., and is located on the 25th floor 
of the same building. Architectural note 
—old style skyscrapers were made nar- 
rower at the top, 1e., they tapered in 
order to give the impression of height. 
The new method of attaining this object 
is by using set-backs as exemplified in 
_ this building. Kopper’s and subsidiaries 
occupy from 4th to 16th floors inclusive, 
/and gym on 32nd. Suppose you know 
| Art Fraser, °24, is still with Kopper’s 
directing the destinies of a concrete and 
_ foundation design squad in the drawing 
room, 9th floor. I am just now engaged 
| in writing specifications for material 
| handling installations. Ken Cox is also 
designing concrete.” 

Winifred J. Moyle, ’26, 783 St. Mark’s 
| Ave., Brooklyn, New York, “has done six 
| months P.G. work in a N.Y. hospital, 
) three months with a diabetic specialist in 
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New York, and two years with a patient, 
during which time T have travelled to 
Montreal , Quebec, and Palm Beach, 
Florida.” John Haddin, 26, 208 Oddfel- 
lows Bldg., Calgary, has been ‘ ‘construct- 
ing public works all over the country” 
since leaving U. of A. J. Campbell Har- 
grave, 26, 156 3rd St. N., Medicine Hat, 
has ‘ ‘normalled, ” taught in Medicine Hat 
H.S8., and engaged i in P.G. work at Stan- 
ford University. Dorothy McAlpine, ’26, 
Lac La Biche, Alberta, is now teaching, 
and speaks of “the intricacies of H.S. AL. 
gebra and Geometry” with feeling. In a 
postscript she says: “Varsity course did 
bear some fruit—thanks to Professor 
Burt—managed to work into a history 
class the famous phrase ‘the black oes 
of Anne Boleyn’!” £. L. Jones, 26, 
chief chemist in the zinc plant assay office 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Cot at Wrailt BC» 2a. Watts: 26 
(Ponoka Mental Hospital for summer), 
expects to graduate in medicine next year. 
Harold H. Phillips, ’26, Langdon, Alberta, 
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is farming, but manages to keep in good 
standing with the Calgary branch. J. M. 
Large, "26, Cranbrook, B.C., and C. H. 
Skitch, 26, 10426 91st St., Edmonton, are 
continuing in their medical course at the 
U. of A. 

About 139 new members entered the 
ranks recently and are cordially welecom- 
ed. Naturally there is not much news 
about them yet. I have learned that G. F. 
G. Stanley, the Rhodes man, goes to 
France for the summer before repairing to 
Oxford; Frank Cain has been awarded 
the one interneship from Alberta in West- 
ern Hospital, Toronto; J. W. Klingaman, 
28, *29, has been appointed Demonstrator 
in Chemistry at Northwestern University 
at Evanston, Illinois. Hdwina McCaf- 
frey will do pupil dietitian work at the- 
University Hospital, Znger Riis at Royal 


Alex. Hospital, Mildred Paskins at the — 
Children’s Hospital, Winnipeg, Ada Lent | 
at the University Hospital; Lillian Milne 


goes to England for a year; 


Kathleen — 


Howes plans to enter dietetic ‘work; and, 
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THE TRAIL 25 


Margaret MacFarlane and Kathleen Esch 
will teach. Let us hear from you ’29— 
you're in the family now. We want your 
address always, your co-operation and 
interest always, and your financial con- 
tribution when and if it can be spared. 

My bolt is shot, and it need be for I’m 
off for the east on June Ist. Jean Millar, 
| 25 has kindly agreed to act as Secretary 
for the summer months. Here’s a tip— 
af you want a Trail in September send in 
that pithy article you’ve been intending 
to write—don’t assume that it can be 
“done without.” 


G.B.T. signing off—at last! 


NEW ADDRESSES 


ll) Manning, Mrs. A. H. (nee Madge 
| Deane), *27, Suite 4 Cavendish Apts., 
(1565 14th Ave., Vancouver, B.C.; d/art- 
land, Ronald, ’26, ’28, Hertford College, 
Oxford (Rhodes) ; H. D. Cartwright, 718, 
| 26, 1340 Frontenac Ave., Calgary; Gim- 
by, Marion, 26, c\o Mrs. Shawyer, 13 Park 
/Road, Oxford, England (Daughters of 
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the Empire Post Graduate EGS, 
Scholarship) ; Avettyls, Rev. G. 12, 
Canmore, ‘Alberta; Balfour, H. e = 4, 


10540 126th St., Edmonton, ‘Alta. ; as hilp, 
DIF 522,39 Edgwood Apts., 2 Kingston 
Road, Toronto, Ont. ; Philp. W.; 21; 
Central Y.M.C.A., Toronto; Johnson, TT 
CLIC Short & Cross, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Edwards, C. A., ’26, 28, clo Mac- 
kay, McDonald '& W ells, Edmonton, Al- 
berta; Clark, Rk. V., °28, 11185 89th "Ave. 


(teaching, Garneau High School), Ed- 
monton, Alta.; Zargrove, P., 28, clo Cal- 
gary Power. Co., Cochrane, Alberta 


(Ghost River Power Project) ; Crockett, 
Wm., 17, Youngstown, Alberta; Cairns, 
J. M., °25, ’27, clo McLeod, Sinclair, Me- 
Leod & Redmond, Calgary, Alberta; 
McKenna, F., 18, Pincher Creek, Alta. ; 
H. Lynch Staunton, ’26, Blairmore, Alta. ; 
McMillan; F. L., Miss, ’28, 1915 10A St. 
W., Calgary, or University Hospital, Ed- 
monton, Alberta; Russell, P. H., 16, 501 
Leeson-Lineham Bldg., Calgary, Alber- 
ta; Weir, Marjorie F., 27, Lougheed, Al- 
berta; Cornwall, J. D., °28, and Wees, 
W. B., ’28, 28, clo Canadian Chautauquas, 
410 Burns Bldg., Calgary, Alta.; Moore, 
Margaret B., 14, 416 Scarboro Ave., Cal- 

gary, Alta.; ’ Klinck, i eel ene Jenner, 
Alta. ; Lackey, Mrs. H. R. ’ (nee Flossie 
Hender son), 20, pecan Alta.; Thomas, 
DoH. 726,127, G16 Spillers, Ltd. ; Calgary, 
Alberta; DeMille, W. £E., 724, 8291 Knox 
Ave., Niles Center, Tlinois: Millard, 
McD., ’24, Castor, Alta.; Simpson, A. WM. 
(Dr.), °24, 928 E. 152 St., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Smith, Miss Dorothy, 25, 11548 954 
St., Edmonton, Alta. (teaching in West- 
mount High School) ; Dyde, Miss C., °14, 
Provincial Normal School, Calgary; Bow- 
man, R. F. P., 28, clo C.P.R., Cranbrook, 
B.C.; Nia, H. L. (Dr.), Innisfail, Al- 
berta; Robinson, V. B., °20, Kitscoty, 
Alberta; Wright, G. K., 727, Eel River 
Crossing, Restigouche Co., N.B.; Ogilvie, 
J. H., 718, 201-3 "Agency Bldg., Edmonton, 
Alberta (Speers, Ogilvie & Buckley) ; 
Charlesworth, Dr. G. S., 722, Sloan Hos- 
pital for Women, 168 Street & Brom iway 
New York, N.Y.; Beveridge, Belle, *22, 
216 18th Ave. W., Calgary, Alta.; Zhomp- 
son, HE. J., 726, 08 132 Goodspeed Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL; 
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96, “28, 95 Sturton St., 
Hamilton, Ont.; Calhoun, W. P., and 
Mrs., “27, 11203 127th St. ; Stanford, 
Marg., °24, Hanna, Alberta; Atkinson, 
Grace, °26, and Cobb, Ethel, °26, at the 
High School, Medicine Hat; Moffat, 
Flora, 24, The Library, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont.; Mw, C. K., Box 
1070, Collingwood, Ont.; Ruddy, C. B., 
94, 27 Lynd Ave., Toronto; Simpkin, 
D. B., 22, Horne Copper Corp., Noranda, 


Bryden, D. C., 
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Que.; Rudolph, Miss M. M., clo Public 
Library, Vancouver, B.C.; Stafford, 
Dorothy, ’22, 603 5th Ave. S., Lethbridge ; 
Mrs. Richards (nee Lila Fraser), 21, 
Woodbine Lodge, Cold Cliff, Burrard In- 
let, B.C.; Trimble, Gladys, ’21, clo Palle- 
sen Dairies, Calgary; Woods, Mary K., 
28, Vancouver General Hospital; Liese- 
mer, A. J., Box 191, Macleod, Alberta; 
Baker, A. T., ’28, Nemiskam, Alberta; 
McAllister, J. A. (“Jack”), ’24, Apt. 45, 
4555 Sherbrooke St., Westmount, P.Q.; 
Divon, F. B., °26, Provincial School of 
Agriculture, Vermilion, Alberta; “Aen- 
nedy, Anne, °25, Camrose, Alberta; Swan- 
son, Alice, 22, now Mrs. Alan Lafferty, 
lives at 1455 Chestnut Avenue, Long 
Beach, California; Stoner, R. P., 25, 3611 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Trail is greatly indebted to Mr. C. 
F, Adams, K.C., of Calgary, former Sec- 
retary of the Law Society of Alberta, for 
the following new addresses: Buchanan, 
J. E., 14, Wetaskiwin; Coulter, H., °L7, 
837 Hastings St. Vancouver, B.C.; 
Gallay, Miss M., °21, 15 Emby Aptes., 
Winnipeg, Man.; Garden, Rev. J. H., ’28, 
103 Scarboro Ave., Calgary; Noble, G. D., 
22, Lancaster Bldg. Calgary, Alta.; 
Steeves, Miss H. D., 24, clo Ford Miller 
and Harvie, Canada Life Bldg., Calgary; 
Trainor, G. A., 14 (Barrister), Calgary. 

Elwood Butchart, °24, °25, 2626 35th 
Ave. W., Vancouver, B.C.; Robt. W. Har- 
rison, ’26, Stony Plain, Alta.; Haynes, 
Mrs. H. (nee Doris Smith), 718, 10235 
134th St., Edmonton; WeDonald, Wm. A., 
27 (practising at) Delia, Alberta; d/c- 
Kenzie, C. H., 27, (practising at) Cole- 
man, Alta.; Zapp, Cecil, 719, 9717 106th 
St., Edmonton, Alberta; Cyril O’Donnell, 
24, ’26, 6230 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Brown, Milton, 13, Box 213, Somers, 
Mich.; Dyson, Mrs. A. (nee Blanche Me- 
Laughlin), *14, 1505 Scotland St., Cal- 
gary; Barker, A. S., ’26, 9526 109th Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta; Hotson, Helen J., 20, 
Bowden, Alberta; Leslie S. MacDonald, 
15, 177 Christina St., Sarnia, Ont.; Oster- 
land, C. D., ’26 (Marlboro Cement Co.), 
Marlboro, Alberta. 
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THE PILGRIM 


I have bonded my ways 

And sold my right of the earth 
For a double handful of dust 
And things of little worth. 


I did not heed to reprimand, 

IT bowed not to the wise, 

I went afar, I searched the lands 
With eager questing eyes. 


I cast my birthright to the winds, 
My heritage released, 

And followed out across the world 
The great star of the East. 


I do not grudge the ones that rose, 
Nor heed what jeerers say - - 
For, tho’ my cloak is patched, I am 
Far happier than they. 
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Births and Marriages 


BIRTHS 
CALHOUN—To Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Calhoun 
(née Inez Carlson, ’27), on March 18, 
1929, a son. 
MAYNE—At Edmonton, on May 8, 1928, to 


the Rev. and Mrs. James Mayne (née 
Phyllis McBeath, ’25), a son, Donald 
Ernest. 

BAKER—At Champion, Alberta, on March 


29, 1929, to Mr. and Mrs. Roy T. Baker 
(née Frances Stubbs), a daughter, Caro- 
line Frances: 

ANDERSON—At Smoky Lake, Alberta, on 
March 28, 1929, to Dr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Anderson, ’27 (née Myrtle Morrow, 725), 
a daughter, Wesanne Samina. 

CONQUEST—At Edmonton, on March 19, 
1929, to Mr. (’27) and Mrs. George R. 
Conquest, a son. 

KANE—At Edmonton, on May 30, 1929, to 


Mr. (’20) and Mrs. Edward Kane (née 
Lucile Barker, ’23), a daughter, Barbara 
Lucile. 


SIMPKIN—At Maple Creek, Sask., on March 
2° 1929." to Sins 122) ands Mrs) DY SB: 
Simpkin, a daughter, Maria Alicia. 

COOK—At Edmonton, on March 18, 1929, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander J. Cook, a son, 
Allen MacLaren. 


McKNIGHT—At Alameda, California, 
June 14, 1929, to Mr. and Mrs. 
McKnight, (née Tena McQueen, ’22), a 
son, Alexander William. 


MARRIAGES 


LAURIE—COLE—At Calgary, 
Laurie, 726. Myr. and Mrs. 


made their home at 319 Fifth Ave. W., 
Calgary. 


DOWDELL—MANSON — At Edmonton, on 


September 5, 1928, Miss Mary Manson, 
B.A., ’26, daughter ‘of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Manson, ‘to Mr. W. C. Dowdell. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dowdell have made their home at 
Millet, Alberta. 


HARRIS—BRYAN—At South Hill, B.C., Miss 
Marjory Clara Bryan, daughter of Mr. C 
E. Bryan, formerly of Edmonton, to Rev. 
J. EH. Harris, B.A. ’27. Rev. and: Marg 
Harris. have made their home at South 
All SES, 


GLASS—CURRIER—At Bristol, England, on 
June 3, 1929, Miss Sibyl Currier to Mr. 
Lester Smith Glass, B.Com, 727. 


on “Jan. Tm 
1929, Miss Winnifred Cole to Mr. James — 
Laurie have | 


Duncan | 
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“THE VALIANT” 


H. Surp.is 


A certain limited amount of time not- 
ably that between going somewhere and 
coming back, gave me the occasional 
glimpse of other Alberta men during the 
summer. This period, commonly and er- 
roneously referred to as “vacation,” is 
one of the most active as far as Varsity 
men are concerned. Leaving out the taxi 
drivers, who have no conscience whatso- 
ever, the great bulk of them work, and 
work quite hard. But since we are con- 
cerned more with the recent graduates 
it would seem appropriate to leave the 
tea hounds to a later date. 


The class of 29 has now literally and 
figuratively been cast upon the world 
for six months, either to make an honest 
| living or go into real estate. The bulk 
_of them, I trust, will do neither. “Honest 
living” too often means genteel drudgery. 
The law student who looked the boss in 
the eye a month after starting work and 
told him exactly what to do with his 
| thirty-five dollars is among those who 


| will later demand their price. Let the 
lads from the business colleges and cor- 


| respondence mills (Thank God I clipped 
| the coupon, Nell!) take the dollar-a-day 
jobs. The grads are out for bigger money. 

Which brings me to the phase where 
we all push out for a little nip, returning 
to ask, “And how do they get those jobs?” 
T don’t know. In fact, I don’t think any- 
one knows. One day McGlutz, Class 30, 
is hitting up an acquaintance for two or 
three until the end of the week.” Next 
time we see him he tramples lightly over 
ithe prostrate form of a traffic cop, slaps 
jthe general manager of Artichokes, Con- 
|solidated, on the back, and there we are. 
A month later he is a member of the 
|Spheroids, or Hiflyers, or some other ser- 
iVice club (Piffle, Push and Promiscuity) 
jand is lost to the barroom quartettes 
\forever. 


| If McGlutz went through the same ex- 
jperiences, however, as some of the nearest 
ind dearest have done, he had an interest- 


ing time of it. Only the lads who have 
barked their knuckles on office doors or 
have slipped past wary commissionaires, 
can appreciate the full beauty of the 
thing. The attitude of the average busi- 
ness man toward the college graduate re- 
minds me very much of the fond uncle 
who was presented with his ten-year-old 
nephew just home| from boarding school. 
“So,” chirped the beer baron, “so you 
have learned algebra. Well, what’s the 
word for bacon?” I have met few em- 
ployers, with the exception of university 
graduates, who did not either expect the 
college man to sit up and do tricks or 
else use a vocabulary comprised of the 
largest words in the dictionary. There 
are, of course, a great majority who are 
by no means as peculiar in their attitude, 
but somehow they are all possessed of a 
certain suspicion of the graduate. Whe- 
ther it arises from an inferiority complex 
or a genuine conviction that higher learn- 
ing is conducive to laziness, I cannot say. 
But it is there just the same. 


It cannot be denied that the university 
graduate, unless he has had a great deal of 
practical work before entering college, 
has a rather peculiar outlook on hfe. He 
is like a youngster with a shining new 
bicycle which he hasn’t quite learned to 
ride; splendidly equipped, but not alto- 
gether sure of his course. Years spent in 
theory are apt to push practical matters 
farther and farther off. When the grad- 
uate is suddenly confronted with actuality 
he is certain to be a little at a loss for 
time. He has one advantage, however, 
that if he has learned anything in univer- 
sity he has learned to think and to think 
quickly. | 

One of the most striking examples is 
that of the Commerce grad. There is the 
old story of the employer who told the 
holder of a B.Com. that he would not 
allow the fact to prejudice him, but would 
start him at just as high a salary as the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Fighting of Plant Disease in the Netherlands 


By Prrer Keyser, B.A. 


Agricultural Student, University of Alberta. 


In the Netherlands with their intensive 
agriculture and horticulture, great care 
is being given to the checking of plant 
diseases. Like other countries, the Nether- 
lands possess scientific institutions where 
phytopathological researches are conduct- 
ed, and where the knowledge of plant 
diseases is developed. I would especially 
point out that the endeavours to find 
remedies against the so-called virus dis- 
eases which attack potatoes (leaf-roll 
disease, mosaic disease, etc.), and which 
are so successfully kept in check by means 
of selection, have been led into new chan- 
nels by research carried out in Holland. 

The Phytopathological Institution con- 
sists of three divisions (laboratories), viz., 
mycology and potato researches, entomol- 
ogy, and flower bulbs (in the actual bulb 
district). In addition to these three 
Government institutions, there is one pri- 
vate institution. 


Resurrs or REsEARCHES 


The results of the researches carried 
on in these four laboratories are published 
in scientific periodicals. Moreover, 
pamphlets, as well as intensive informa- 
tion is given to all agriculturists in order 
to induce them to adopt measures that 
may lead to an improvement in the equity 
and quantity of the yield of the various 
crops. 

In order to spread the above intelli- 
gence, another Government service was 
established, viz., the Phytopathological 
Service, which has its chief office and 
employs thirty-five officials, stationed all 
over the country. Taking into considera- 
tion the small area of the Netherlands, I 
may safely say that in no other country 
a like amount of care is bestowed on the 
agricultural and horticultural problems. 
The above-mentioned thirty-five em- 
ployees are also entrusted with the test- 
ing of plants, flower bulbs, potatoes, and 
other products which are destined for 


export and must consequently be provided 
with certificates of health. 


Exvorrs [INSPECTED 


Holland’s exports of agricultural and 
horticultural products are considerable. 
Many countries do not admit products 
unless they have been previously submitted 
to an examination by a Government in- 
stitution and found free from dangerous 
pests. 

The Netherlands Phytopathological 
Service is perfectly able to satisfy the 
demands made upon it. An opportunity 
is offered every farmer and gardener to 
have his plants examined free of charge, 
and, if necessary, to obtain advice as to. 
the measures to be adopted. 


The Service also draws the attention 
of farmers and gardeners to diseases 
that may occur, and hold exhibitions in 
summer, and small local shows in winter, 
which arouse a great deal of interest. It 
provides preparations and photographs 
of plant diseases to schools and colleges. 
It organizes excursions in summer, during 
which the diseases are shown on the field 
and the ways of keeping them in check 
are discussed. Instruction is also given 
to correspondents, three hundred of whom 
are employed by the Service. The farms 
are inspected as much as possible, and 
free advice is given to the farmers. | 

Thanks to all these endeavours the state 
of health of the crops may be called 
favorable. The results, for example, a- 
chieved in fighting the vine’s disease, as 
in potatoes, by means of early harvesting 
and by means of stem and mass select: 
ions, are very gratifying. 

The Netherlands invite any foreigner 
to come and inspect her potato Crops. 
grown after the methods referred t 
above. 


ADVERTISING PROPAGANDA 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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SPECK’S MASTER 


It was the first of May in the Porcupine 
Hills. Green grass had taken the place of 
the old faded brown, and little white- 
faced calves dotted the sunny slopes. 


Once again the cowboys ventured forth 
in their broad-brimmed hats, and as for 
their overshoes,—they were kicked under 
the bed and forgotten long ago! <A big 
broad smile brightened up each weather- 
beaten face, and even the boss and cook 
seemed happy. But the reason was quite 
obvious as the mess box had been cleaned 
out, the wagon greased, and the convoy 
gathered. If these three signs of spring 
cannot clear away all winter chills and 
grudges in a cow-camp, then there is 
something vitally wrong somewhere. 

And so there must have been with Kit. 


He was thirty miles from the ranch, 
in charge of a winter camp, and had not 
seen anyone from home for over three 
months. Surely he was not lonesome— 
he had been by himself the greater part 
of his life, and besides he did have his 
truest and best friend, Speck, with him. 

Speck was only a mongrel dog, and 
hke most mongrels he had a good set of 
brains, but he could not thoroughly un- 
derstand Kit, and Kit could not thorough- 
ly understand him. However he did real- 
ize that something was worrying his 
master. Back home he would play with 
him at nights, but here he would only sit 
and talk. Every evening it was the same. 
No matter how much barking or teasing 
Speck did, Kit would just sit on the door- 
step and smoke. 

One night before Kit “hit the hay” he 
called Speck to him, and taking his head 
between his hands, he said, “Speck, I’m 
leaving for the ranch in the mornin’. I 
eain’t wait any longer. It’s two months 
how since she took sick. Mebby Dad’s 
all alone and can’t get anyone to come, 
‘cause he said he’d let me know. I cain’t 
understand. Yeah, I’ve got to go. You 
stay here and sort of watch things. Tl 
only be gone a couple of days or more. 
That’s the old Speck-dog!” 

Speck seemed to understand, for he 


we 


gave Kit his paw and tried to look serious. 
But as they sat Kit noticed that he was 
restless and and kept looking towards the 
East; he even growled once. 


“Must smell coyote or bear” thought 
Kat as he unconsciously found himself 
straining his eyes in the same direction 
as Speck was looking. But he soon 
changed his mind. The thud of hoofs, 
and then a horse’s puffing came to their 
ears. Jit rushed inside the door for his 
rifle. Visitors were rare in these parts, 
and especially at this time of night. One 
could never be too careful. 

The new-comer came as far as the barn 
where he dismounted. In the dim moon- 
light Kat could see the outline of a short 
bare-headed figure, and he also saw that 


there was no saddle on the horse. 


Speck growled. The figure came slowly 
and cautiously towards the cabin, and 
Kit could see now, that his visitor was an 
Indian, and he could tell from the figure 
that it was an old friend, Moses. 

“Fello, Moses!” he said holding Speck’s 
collar. 

Moses stopped, and put his hand over 
his mouth (a mark of surprise, in Indian) 
then mumbled something and proceeded. 

“Where you come from, Moses?” 

“Down, big mile,” he answered, pointing 
in the direction from which he had come. 

“Home ranch?” 

“Hum ranch?” 

“Yeah, ‘home ranch’!” 

“Yeah, hulm ranch” smiled Moses. 

“When did you leave? When 
leave?” 

“Uh, mebby early, siecks mebby.” 

“Did they send any messages?” 

“Nuh.” 

“Who send you?” 

eeNah 

“Who—send—you?” 

“Uh, he boss.” 

“What he send you for? 

“Go big miles, tell Kit.” 

“<Tell Kit? what?” 

“Me know-no—Go north mebby ten 


you 


What’ for?” 
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mile firs’; big -ribber, 
der there.” 

“Yes, yes,—what he say?” Kit became 
excited; he grabbed Moses by the shoulder. 

“Me know-no! Tellum me go big miles 
where Kit camp.” 

“But what for, you old fool? 
he ‘send-um’ letter ?” 

“Halter? Me ketchum one—on horse.” 

“Not ‘halter’, — letter!” Kit shook 
Moses by his shoulder. “What my father 
tell you?” 

“Huh, me no like talka th’ mad!” 

Kit sat down and held his head in his 
hands. He discovered that Moses could 
not be “pumped”; yet he knew that he 
must have a message from home,—why 
why had his father sent him? 

The were silent for some time, but Moses 
was the first to break the spell. 

“You ketchem de time?” 

“Yeah,—nearly twelve; midnight.” 

“You sleep?” 

“By and by.” 

“You ketchem de gub?” 

“Some,—you hungry ?” 

“Yeaah, me hungie!” 

“T give you breakfast in morning.” 

“Uh. - - - Big waters down hill - - plenty 
bad him trail.” 

“Yeah ?” 

“Long way—big miles, me hungie. 
habem de gub all day!” 

“Yeah ?’ 

“*Yeah’—no gub!” 

Again they were silent. The old Indian 
sat down and leaned against the building, 
while Kit made patterns in the dirt with 
his toe. After some time, when the night 
air became cold, Moses stood up and told 
Kit that he “go now”. 

“Where to?” Kit asked. 

“Uh—he Sam ketchem camp back five 
mile, on click. Me go. Here ‘signs’ for 
you.” Moses had been fumbling in his 
coat, and now handed to Kit a crumpled 
envelope. 

He took it hesitatingly and turned it 
over before opening it. Moses watched 
with keen interest and smiled. 

‘Kat glanced down the page, threw his 
arms around Speck and_ whispered, 
“Thank God—she’s better, old boy! And 


yes’-day, you fud- 


Didn’t 


No 


Bob’s coming tomorrow—so I can go home 
and see her!” And then aloud “Come 
on in, Moses! I give you breakfast right 
now!” 

Moses grinned all over as he stepped 
inside the cabin. Kit ran down the slope 
to the spring house for some meat, with 
Speck barking at his side. On their way 
back he picked up a’stick and threw it 
into the air. Speck went tearing after 
it—Yes! His master was the same old 
Kit once more! 
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TWO POEMS 


| O. R. Wray. 


THE POET 


Ohe! 

Scorn not me— 

All the Beauty which I show 

T must know; 

Know within, and know it well 
Ere I tell 

So it fall on other ears 

Go resounding down the years. 


Ohe! 

Scorn not me— 

If the Beauty does not hide 

Safe inside, 

I can neither joy nor sing 

Of anything. 

Here the Truth—I know—I know— 
So it is that I can show 

Lesser minds, duller eyes 

What they dare not to surmise. 


Ohe! 

Envy me. 

Beauty is within my soul— 
Beauty has made my life whole, 
Sound without, clean within, 
Beauty passing mortal sin— 
Ohe! 

Envy me! 

Mine the eyes which really see. 


THE ARTIST. 


And I who know you dream of you 
And paint you so 
As I have dreamt you—such all dreamers 
do— 
And lo 


Redder your lips ‘than fire, 
Bluer than skies 
Your vaguely troubled eyes—and my de- 
sire 
Turns les— 


For all the portrait shown 
Is false, untrue, 

Only a dream, a dream alone, 
Not you. 


I serve the old behest, 
Or so it seems— 

I cannot show the truth, unless, unless 
I leave my dreams. 
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WORRY—ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Coming across it suddenly on Jasper 
Avenue, ‘amid the bright lights and all 
the cleanliness and prosperity. which char- 
acterizes the city of Edmonton, I was the 
more impressed by the sheer sordidness 
of the hideous spectacle. 

That figure huddled in a chair with one 
arm asprawl the beer-soaked table, could 
it possibly be a man? It seemed, rather, 
a pitiful heap of rags, some dejected 
effigy of Guy Fawkes which had been 
denied the “one crowded hour of glorious 
life” when it might have blazed up in 
fiery splendor on some forgotten fifth of 
November. The face half-buried in the 
dirty rag that served the purpose of a 
collar seemed more like a comic mask, 
made hideous by the ingenious fingers of 
some street urchin, with its drunken leer 
presenting the awful vacuity of a degen- 
erate imbecile. Motionless it sat, slump- 
ed forward with one limp hand still fond- 
ling the empty beer-bottle that stood on 
the table. 

T drew in my breath, and with an effort 
shifted my gaze to the figure in the oppo- 
site corner. 

What a contrast she presented to the 
lifeless lump at the table. And yet, even 
this creature despite her violent energy, 
had something of the corpse about her. 
As though the soul of a robot had entered 
into a dead washerwoman. For washer- 
woman the creature appeared to be, her 
arms moving with spasmodic violence 
back and forth, back and forth upon the 
wash-board over which she was bent. And 
as though to mock the sense of honest 
labour that the scene conjured up, her 
dust-cap went flip-flop, flip-flop, keep- 
ing ludicrous time with the dismal 
rumbling of the board against the tub. 


Truly a perfect picture of domestic 


misery, and so shocking in its stark ugli- 
ness that all thoughts of hesitation were 
swept aside. I would buy one of the 
bright shiny new washing machines that 
gleamed in the lamp-light behind the 
figures in the window. 

The Superb Washing Machine Co. had 


undeniably achieved a striking «victory: 
over my _ self-indulgence. No _ longer 
would my dear aunt’s cap go flip- flop, | 
flip-flop over a wash-board. The money 
which I might have spent in beer, if I | 
were in the habit of drinking beer, would 
easily pay the monthly installments and I 
would be saved—ugh, I shuddered as I 

looked once more at the poor wretch at— 
the table. 

And yet I hesitated. Perhaps it was 
my curiosity as to what brand of beer 
could be so potent that one bottle could 
produce such awful results. And the | 
longer I stood there the less sympathy I 
felt for the tireless figure at the wash-. 
tub; such boundless energy—no wonder 
the ‘poor man had taken to drink. | 

So I took my hand out of my cheque- 
book pocket and began to think. In the 
first place, I roslived that if I saved all 
the money I spent in a year on beer L 
might possibly be able to buy one large. 
package of Sunlight soap. Then there 
was my aunt to be considered. Her cap 
never flip-flopped in that dejected man- | 
ner. In fact, I could almost have sworn) 
that some time or other I had heard her 
speak contemptuously of these new-| 
fangled machines. | 

But the final deciding factor was the’ 
case of our neighbor, Mr. Podger, that. 
came to my mind at that moment. I re-) 
membered how bravely he had smiled) 
when Mrs. Podger announced the pur-) 
chase of the new Orthophonic. - He had! 
met the payments month by month as 
though his motto had been that of the’ 
French at Ver dun, “Ils ne passeront pas. 7” 

But he had wilted visibly under the 
strain of the new Chesterfield suite, and 
I remembered now it was the washing 
machine that had started him drinking. 
Perhaps after all there was something 
wrong with the tableau that the Superb 
Washing Machine Co. had prepared for 
my susceptibilities. Perhaps a drunkard’s 
grave was preferable to the terrible in- 
evitableness of the monthly installment, 
After all, the dummy’s face at least be- 
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trayed no lines of hopeless worry. A 
strikingly carefree face it seemed to me. 

By this time I was well down the street 
and found myself outside a hardware 
store. On an impulse I entered and 
glancing around, soon discovered an old- 
fashioned wash-board standing in the 
corner. 

“That is a handsome-looking wash- 
board you have there,” I said to the store- 
keeper. “Do you sell many of them?” 
“Not very many,” replied the worthy pro- 
prietor. “You see, our chief customers 
are the well-to-do people of the city, and 
as they use their wash-boards carefully 
and never allow their children to use 
them for toboganning downstairs, they 
rarely buy a new one. The poor people, 
of course, are all getting washing ma- 
chines nowadays.” 

“Would you like me to help you sell 
wash-boards?” I asked him. 


“Tell me how,” he replied doubtfully. 
And then I unfolded my little scheme. 
He was to provide me with a shop- 

window, in which I would place a bed 

and persuade some large female to prop 
herself up in it and eat chocolates and 
read magazines. Near at hand I would 
place a desk, at which I would seat any 
one of a dozen or more of my business 
acquaintances, all of whom have that tired 


installment-ridden look on their faces. 
They would simply have to take their 
notices-of-payments-due into the window 
and sit for an hour a day reading them 
over so as to make their misery apparent 
to any casual window-gazer. For this I 
would pay them five dollars a week. I 
told him I knew several dozen men who 
would bravely face the ordeal of reading 
over their financial obligations for the 
sake of lightening a few of them. As to 
the publicity, they would scarcely be 
aware of it once they started thinking 
about their monthly payments. 

Mr. Hardwareman was visibly impress- 
ed, but wanted to know where the wash- 
boards came in. So I hastened to ex- 
plain. Over the head of “hubby” would 
be hung by a fine thread a card bearing 
the legend, “The next installment, the 
modern Sword of Damocles.” 

Then on top of a pile of wash-boards 
would be an inscription, “Don’t grow fat 
in idleness, while hubby grows thin with 
worry—use a Gymnast wash-board—they 
keep the weight down and the spirits 
up. 
“it’s a great idea,” replied Mr. Hard- 
wareman slowly, “but I’m afraid I can’t 
use it. You see, I’m making a bgi drive 


to sell electric floor-polishers next week 
—five dollars down and five dollars a 
month.” 


10 TALE of Revels 


EDITORIAL |. 


Of all the intrepid pathfinders who have with pen and shears in hand carried 
The Trail-along its somewhat hesitant and uncertain way few have worked more 
willingly or with as marked success as the retiring editor, and it is with some 
sense of inadequacy that we take our place in the recently vacated editorial chair. 

During the two years of his editorship Wilfred Wees brought out seven very 
worthy issues of The Trail, and it is only because his work has taken him from the 
city that he has relinquished a task the successful performance of which, in spite 
of its demands on his time, constituted for him, so we have every reason to belie; 


a very great satisfaction. 


In his new field of activity as lecturer in psychology at the Camrose Normal 
School we wish him every success and happiness. 


“Save Vice Nothing Is So Wasteful” 


Now that Ramsay MacDonald, once the 
anathema of all patriotic Englishmen, 
has become exalted as the apostle of peace 
and the frenzied crowds that fifteen years 
ago reviled him for a cowardly pacifist 
are strewing palms before his triumphal 
journey up to the White House, some 
of us who have listened in silent disgust 
year by year to the “dint of armed heels” 
resounding through the corridors of the 
Arts building may pluck up courage to 
speak out clear and strong. . 

Even supposing there are arguments in 
favor of the kind of military training 
given in the C.O.T.C., it seems impossible 
to justify the presence of our student- 
warriors in Convocation Hall, the very 
precincts supposedly sacred to the arts 
of peace, to music, the drama and the 
memory of those who died in “a war to 
end wars.” 

Let him who thinks that a university 
is a place for fostering militarism read 
the following extracts “from a book en- 
titled “Disarmament, ” by Salvador de 
Madariago: 

“While we grudge the quality of ma- 
terial we grant our schools, hospitals, as- 
tronomical observatories, we lavish our 
best steel, our choicest woods, our finest 
optical appliances, our purest chemicals 
on the soldier, the sailor, and the airman 


who ask for them. And these costly 
guns, these expensive aeroplanes, these ex- 
travagant battleships, how long do they 
last? The life of an aeroplane engine is 
measured in hours; the number of shots 
a gun can shoot is smaller than the num- 
ber of dollars it costs. The life of a battle- 
ship can be represented by a number of 
years smaller than the number of millions 
of dollars which went to its making. And 
the skill, patience, attention, devotion, and 
the precious human life which goes to the 
making of these destructive machines is 
not only directed to wrong uses, but to 
flitting uses. The objects thus created, as 
if cursed by their own destructive desti- 
mies, are self-destructive and live but 
short lives. Save vice, nothing is so waste- 
ful in the world as war and the prepara- 
ton TOP At. aes” 

“The armament system implies of 
course huge sums spent in food, clothes, 
and salaries for soldiers, sailors ‘and air- 
ICT. ry 

“These men, thus diverted from creative 
occupations, are made to learn a trade 
which, in all coolness of mind and with no 
wish to offend, it is impossible to describe 
otherwise than as organized, disciplined, 
systematic, and wholesale murder. . . .” 


“To defend soldiering on account of the | 
virtues which it breeds is tantamount to | 
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justifying commercial frauds on the 
ground that they call forth great pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic and stimulate quick 
NVALS. <2). 7? 

“International mistrust . . . tends to 
foster artificial economic systems by 
lending some plausibility to the theory 
that a nation must be self-supporting. 
Examples of such economic folly abound 
PAV OUr days.) 3°? 

“The greatest loss of all is in the realm 
of the spirit. For the existence of arm- 
aments is a permanent blot on mankind. 


That in our present stage of civilization, 
twenty centuries after the divine teach- 
ings of Christ, five centuries after the 
all-but-divine creations of Leonardo, 
four centuries after the splendid achieve- 
ments of Shakespeare, mankind should 
still be treasuring hatreds,. piling mur- 
derous weapons in its arsenals, divided 
against itself, its soul still blackened by 
fratricidal passions and its hands still 
soiled by human blood, is an appalling 
thought on which no mind can rest that 
is worthy of the name of human.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ clo C.P.R., 
Lethbridge, Alta., 
October 8th, 1929, 
Editor, The Trail. 

Dear Sir,—It occurs to me that con- 
siderable improvement could be made in 
the system of nominating candidates for 
office in the Alumni Association. 

The present situation was brought to 
“mind at nomination time last spring, 
when I was located in a part of the coun- 
try comparatively remote from Univer- 
sity influence, and I found that it was 
practically impossible to make an intelli- 
gent nomination due to lack of contact 
/ with other members and a consequent un- 
familiarity with possible nominees. 

There must be many Alumni who find 
themselves in the same position, and prob- 
ably some have lost interest in the affairs 
of the Association and have dropped out, 
feeling that their location barred them 
from active participation. 

The actual nominating power thus lies 
largely in the hands of those members 
‘who are connected with the Branches of 
the Association, where discussion may 
take place, and where greater familiarity 
With the affairs of the Association is 
found. The large body of non-resident 
members or “members at large” are badly 
handicapped. 

Could not the situation be improved 
by amending the constitution to provide 
for a nominating committee? The mem- 


bers might be selected partly from the 
branches and partly from the membership 
at large. I believe that such an arrange- 
ment would tend to increase interest in 
the nominations particularly among non- 
resident members. 

Another suggestion I would make is 
that, should the present form of nominat- 
ing be retained, the form calling for nom- 
inations should be revised and should in- 
clude a statement as to which officers 
shall or shall not be residents of the city 
of Edmonton, as the section of the con- 
stitution in which this is set forth is prob- 
ably not widely known. 

If I remember correctly, the President, 
in his last annual report, was frankly 
pessimistic as to the progress the Asso- 
ciation was making. Therefore it is well 
that we examine every possible channel 
with a view to doing all we can to create 
and hold active interest in all matters, 
and to ease the many burdens now resting 
on the shoulders of our excellent, untir- 
ing and hard-working executive. 

Yours truly, 
k. A. P. BOWMAN, 
. Sci 728. 


[The following clauses of the constitu- 
tion are directly or indirectly referred to 
in Mr. Bowman’s letter: 

“6. The Council shall consist of the 
President, First Vice-President, Secretary 
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and Treasurer; all of whom shall be re- 
sidents of the city of Edmonton, in the 
Province of Alberta, and a Second Vice- 
President and a Third Vice-President 
who shall not be residents of the said city 
of Edmonton, and the Presidents of all 
the Branches of the Association.” : 
“13. On the first day of March of each 
year the President of the Association 
shall call for nominations for the offices 
to be filled on the Council, and he shall 
send or cause to be sent, notices calling 
for such nominations in the Farm “A” in 


CAMPUS CHATTER 


This is October. And October, to the 
readers of this column (both of them), 
signifies the month dedicated to hand- 
shakes, green and gold bibs, registration, 
marriage announcements, track, and 
rugby. This year no exception. There 
are, of course, many new (or at least re- 
touched) faces around, but the sight of 
one old friend makes up for the unre- 
cognizing stare of a dozen strangers. Long 
tales of summer adventures are being re- 
counted in the new palatial Tuck Shop, 
moustaches are being counted, petty dif- 
ferences forgotten, and the ashes of old 
dreams are beginning to burst again into 
flames. 


Some only, of course. Many minds 
have been changed in the last five months 
and many campus alliances apparently 
severed forever. Sad indeed is the fate of 
the youth who returns to find that the 
girl on whom he spent his father’s money 
last winter has been caught in the tide of 
matrimonial enthusiasm which this sum- 
mer swept across the province. 


“Thank heaven for the Freshettes,” he 
exclaims, in his melancholy. And well he 
may express gratitude. For the diutur- 
nity of undergraduate desolation is about 
twenty-seven days, and November will see 
all ranks filled once more. 

The Freshies will do their part, too. 
The hazing period is now over, the gym 


CRATE 


the schedule to this Constitution, to each | 
branch of the Association and to each in- | 
dividual member of the Association in | 
good standing not a member of a branch.” 

Constructive criticism is welcomed by | 
the Council, which will initiate any | 
change for which it holds a clearly-de- | 
fined mandate. It may be pointed out in | 
passing that revision of Form “A” would | 
require an amendment to the constitution, | 
but that this could be avoided by enclos- | 
ing with the nomination form a copy of 
clause 6 as set out above.—G.B.T. | 


stripped of its unholy tortures and Class | 
°33 ready to step forward unhampered 
by the manacles of persecution. Initia- | 
tion, by the way, was much the same. The 
period of humiliation was shorter, the 
devices of torture varied somewhat and 
made a trifle more severe, but precedent | 
was followed to the usual extent. Some | 
of the devices used on the fateful even- | 
ing were original and humorous, some | 
were a bit dangerous, some extremely | 
vulgar. 


But they all went through the mill. 
Some with athletic bodies and well-con-| 
trolled nerves crawled around the room) 
thoroughly enjoying miost of it. Others,) 
lonesome, home-sick boys for whom haz- 
ing could never be necessary, were drag- 
ged trembling, from ladder to operating’ 
table to tub. Some of these won't dare| 
to act as we wish them to, until next 
year. | 


i 


Registration was the usual congested! 
attack on Convocation Hall. It’s a great) 
game, and the authorities have addec 
some new variations this fall in order td 
keep the attacking side from progressing) 
too rapidly. This, at great expense to 
the defenders, too, since it has necessitat 
ed long hours of work and worry. Ang 
behind the barrange of registration cards 
calendars, and bored advisors, there il 
the occasional glimpse of the Freshmat, 


: 
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or Admissions Committee labouring end- 
lessly and sometimes futilely, to straighten 
things out. 


“Things” are starting, too. Distant 
rumblings of dramatic, debating, track, 
glee club and Arts club activities, cause 
the untrained ear to remain cocked with 
anxiety. The moguls are convening and 
planning, the council is legislating, Stu- 
dents’ Union fees have gone up, fraternal 
brothers are practicing hand-clasps and 
getting quotations on rents. 


Rugby has started, and the team of 1929 
bids fair to equal, if not surpass, the sen- 
sational record of its immediate predeces- 


‘sor. The one game played to date, show- 


ed: a heavier and better balanced team 
than the one we saw this time last year. 
Coached once more by the great Wally 
Sterling, with an experienced backfield 


built around Freddie Hess, only injuries 
can prevent another year of outstanding 


Hn” 


‘success. Ken Thompson is captain, some 
of the other veterans being Al Hall, Bill 
Pullishy, Herman Hayes, Bill Shandro, 
Herb Hutton, Dud Menzies, Mal McCal- 
lum and Barney Barnett. Several new 
‘men show marked promise and do their 
‘bit to guarantee a real show to every 
alumnus who can get down to the grid 
for one of the games. 


The Edmonton Eskimos, the only team 
to down Varsity last year, were defeated 
13-6 in the opening match. In spite of the 
Eskimos’ two weeks’ extra training period 
and initial game against Calgary, Varsity 
held them even till half time, and scored 
four times on them in the second half. 
‘The new forward pass was introduced to 
Varsity fans, who pronounced enthusi- 
astically in its favour, although Varsity 
used it but little. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the Saskatchewan game on 
October 19, and the Manitoba game on 
Thanksgiving, will show the Alberta team 
to be one worth going miles to see. 


The Track team goes.to Saskatoon this 
year, aiming to retain the Cairns Cup, 


and certain, if beaten, to force every 
other athlete to break records with aban- 
don and dispatch. There are other things 
happening, too. Profs have quit us cold 
or got leave of absence, and the dancing 
industry is getting on its (and others’) 
feet again, and Tubby Thornton is pre- 
siding in the dining room and The Gate- 
way has a new typewriter and the rugby 
game on the 12th will be broadcast from 
both Edmonton and Calgary and more 
bleachers have been built at the grid and 
St. Steve’s is a nurses’ home and every- 
one seems to have had a strange and won- 
derful summer and it’s tea time and the 
editor’s wife brews good tea. 


—DON BEE. 


THE FIGHTING OF PLANT DIS- 
EASES IN THE NETHERLANDS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Orner Trountes Looxep Arrer 
Good results were similarly obtained 
in fighting grain diseases by means of 
hot water treatment and seed heating. 
The mechanical treatment of rape seed 
in order to combat root brand has been 


.taken in hand in two different establish- 


ments, with the result that large quan- 
tities of seed can be treated in the shortest 
possible time. Moreover, a better growth 
is thus insured. In years when many 
larvae of the crane fly occur, the harm 
done by them is vigorously checked by 
the application of clay poisoned with 
Schweinfurther green. Fruit trees are 
sprayed with carbolineum. 

‘The Phytopathological Service further- 
more has an_ ornithological depart- 
ment which encourages the use of arti- 
ficial birds’ nests, so as to promote an 
increase in the stock of useful birds. 

Finally, I should mention the inspec- 
tions made by the rules laid down by 
several agricultural societies which lke- 
wise pay the strictest attention to the 
occurrence of diseases. The Phytopath- 
ological part of this work is done with 
the assistance of the Phytopathological 
Service. 
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“THE VALIANT” 
(Continued from Page 3) 
rest. Certainly the commerce man is in- 


ferior to the student of chartered account- 
ancy as far as office practice is concern- 
ed. But when the two are compared on 
the basis of their respective knowledge of 
practical economics and the like, there is 
little difficulty in picking out the better 
man. Give the grad a little time to find 


himself and he soon makes up for his~ 


period of absence from the business 
world. 

The engineer and the medical graduate 
fare a little better. Both professions have 
acquired a certain ethical code, particu- 
larly the latter, which both protects and 
initiates the newcomer without causing 
him to run the gamut of the greenhorn. 
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The Arts man is the most serious problem | 
He is admittedly “impractical,” | 
and aside from the gentle practice of | 
school-teaching is committed either to | 
start any one profession at the bottom or | 
else make a precarious living in the field 


of all. 


of writing. 


And yet, strange to say, here is the most | 
adaptable of all university graduates, if | 
If his course has ) 
been truly one of “liberal Arts” he has | 


he chooses to be so. 


acquired an outlook which is not found 


anywhere else. He has been introduced to | 
the best in thought which can be found, | 
and some. of it at least cannot entirely | 
practical | 
knowledge it is true, but he has, or should 
have, the basic requirement, an open mind. | 
Give him his footing and he can move | 


escape him. He has little 


the world. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Once again there is the editorial de- 
|mand for news. Most of the items re- 
‘corded here have been gathered by Jean 
| Millar, °25, who has been a most capable 
| Acting-Secretary this summer, and Car- 
|man Craig, 27, her “accomplice” in the 
) library. 

During my stay in Ottawa this sum- 
‘mer I was engaged in editorial work for 
the National Research Council. C. A. 
Johns, °25, was iy companion on many 
enjoyable excursions, mostly by water. 
He is Assistant Bacteriologist at the Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm. Across the 
jstreet, in the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
\ tics, Bill Grindley, °23, °25 (Ph.D. Minne- 
|}sota), was busy on the Canada Year Book, 


for which he is writing a monograph. 
Jean Whitelaw (nee Williamson), 26, 
and Alex. have a cosy little apartment on 
Ambassador Court (612 Bank St.), where 
I enjoyed a pleasant dinner with them 
and Dorothy Hartshorn, ’28, who is in the 
Publicity branch of the National Parks 
Division. D. W. Thomson, ’26, at that 
time Assistant to the Joint Law Clerks 
but now back in Edmonton, was our es- 
cort around the House, showing us many 
things and places that we should not 
otherwise have seen. In passing, I might 
say that many alumni, especially the “40- 
beer” men, will find an old friend in 
Ottawa in the person of Dr. Rk. W. Boyle, 
now Director of the Physics and Engi- 
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neering Physics Section of the National 
Research Council. 

In Toronto, on my way home, I had 
lunch with Frances Shillington, ’27, who 
is in the library of. the Massey Harris 
Co., and tea with Roly, ’20, and Mrs. 
Michener and their charming little daugh- 
ter, Joan. Their address is 29 Classic 
Ave. A very pleasant three-quarters of 
an hour was spent in Winnipeg with 
M. FE. Jean-Richard, °23,; also a proud 
father. He is in the Modern Language 
Department of the University of Mani- 
toba. .. . And so home. 

A number of Alberta grads are amongst 
the new members of the staff. HW. R. 

(Tubby) Thornton, ’22, is Professor of 
Dairying and heads the staff table with 
dignity. Dr. H. FE. Smith, °25, °27, is 
Assistant Professor of Education, J. W:. 
Sutherland, 726, , lectures in Chemis- 
try. Ted Gowan, °23, °25, is back from 
Oxford, with a Ph.D. gained in meteor- 
ology, to lecture in eae in the place 
of L. H. Nichols, °25, who is at McGill 
this session on Tees ‘of absence. J. W. 
Caspar, 27, becomes an instructor in 
Classics. In the offices one notices the 
absence of Jarjorie Graham, ’24, but sees 
instead Iarguerite Cooper, ’26, and Dor- 
othy ITamilton, 29, in the Med library. 
In the new course in Edueation are Vary 
Lehmann, °29, Isabel McNab, ?28, Dorothy 
Till, °28, Annie Waldo, ’29, and several 
others. ee in Medicine are Wes 
Watts. 255 Wa iS, Archibald. 8, SEL dls 
Newcombe, 28, J. FH. Cram, ’28, Miss A. F. 
Sj Oye, QM UT Scotty V28, Uk. Sa TLOUUs. 
"28, A. HT. McLennan, 28, and D. B. Rox- 
burgh, 27. 

Of the M.D.’s and D.D.S.’s, I learn that 
Don Currie, ’25, 728, was House Physician 
at the Lake Louise Chalet this summer; 
that Bill Genereux, *26, practises at Cud- 
worth, Sask., 7. Z. Nex, 27, at Red Deer, 
Ross Gibson, ’24, at Lethbridge (address, 
please?), and A. C. Ahrens at Taber, Al- 
berta. B7// Cassells, °28, is on the staff of 
the Mental Hospital at Ponoka. B. M. 
Malo, °29, is in Scranton, Pa. (The Moses 
Taylor Hospital?). In Law, Don Morri- 
son, “27, °28, practises in Moose Jaw, 
Bruce Massey, ’29, is in the office of Free- 
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man, Parlee and Howson, Edmonton, 
E. (Bud) Lando, ’29, is articled to P. G. 
Thomson, Edmonton, George Bryan, °23, 
25, practises at Stony Plain, and Bill 
Bloor, 725, 227, is at Wembley, Alberta. 


Toronto is proving attractive to our 
members. The contingent there includes 
Mae Massey, °29, in the T. "Eaton Mail 
Order Dept., Marjorie Scanlon, '29, secre- 
tary to the editor of “Maclean 5,” Mar- 
jorie Race, 27, in the Connaught Labora- 
tories, Thelma Atkinson, “29, in the 
library course at U. of T., Peter Kilburn, 
29, with the Dominion Securities, Jean 
Campbell, 29, in the Conservatory of 
Music, and Jack Cayley, ’27, 29, in Geo- 
logy at U. of T. Get together occasion- 
ally, folks, and let us hear of the gather- 
ing! Which reminds me that it is time 
some of you eastern people were contri- 
buting to The Trail. “Noblesse oblige,” 
you know, and all that sort of thing! 

The profession of teaching is gaining 
some recruits, and of course there are | 
some changes. Wf Wees, °23, 26, ’28, 
much missed around these par ts, is an in- 
structor in psychology at the Normal 
School, Camrose; Jean Munro, ’29, is at 
Canmore, Bea Wiliams, 29, in Edmon- 
ton, Bea Buckley, *25, in the Lacombe 
High School, Hazel Johnson, ’29, in Spo- 
kane, Clarence Greenlees, ’29, at Eastwood 
School, Edmonton, and Std White, °29, is 
at High River. Doing post-grad work 
are A. ae Clarke, °24, ’27, wee an assist- 
antship in Plant Genetics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; J/ildred Pashkins, *28, 
student dietitian under E’sther Prevey, 20. ! 
at the Children’s Hospital in Winnipeg; 
Myra Cipperly, ’28, in Paris on a French 
Government Bursary (her address want-| 
ed, please) ; @len Klingaman, °27, °29, on 
a fellowship at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; and Don Sproule, 28, 
29, with the 1851 exhibition scholarship. 
at the University of London (a cheer for. 
Don; this makes the fourth Albertan to 
secure this coveted prize. The others? 
Ferdy Lehmann, °20, 21, Len Huskins 
28, °25, and John Anderson, ’26, *28). 

Robert “Pete” McQueen, 19, °20, of the 
University of Saskatchewan, has been’ 
spending the summer at his old hime i 
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Edmonton; so also has Dixie Pelluet, 19, 
of Murray, Kentucky. J. W. Jones, ’22, 
"24, has been geologically surveying the 
Gaspé peninsula for the Quebec Govern- 
ment this summer. B. J. (Bev.) Mair, 
23, has accepted a position with a re- 
search laboratory in Washington, D.C. 
Stuart Jaffary, °21, 728, lately business 
manager of The Trail and also greatly 
missed, is occasionally seen about town. 
He is engaged on psychological work for 
the Provincial Government at the several 
mental hospitals. Carl Clement, ’28, is 
with the advertising department of the 
Calgary Herald, and Bob Hill, ’29, is to be 
found at Pincher Creek, Alberta, with the 
Alberta Gas and Fuel Co. This journal 
has lost another capable official in the 
person of Ken MacKenzie, 27, who is now 
Circuit Manager for the Canadian Chau- 
tauquas and may be reached at 410 Burns 
Bldg., Calgary. Connected with the same 
concern is Dillon Cornwall, ’28, who is a 
member of the Martin-Erwin Players. Sid 
Stephens, °25, *27, has moved to Moose 
Jaw to take up work in insurance; if he 
or his friends see this note I should be 
pleased to learn his exact address (in fact, 


that is lacking in a great many of these 


comments; will correspondents please 
help me in this respect to keep the mail- 
ing list up to date.) There is nothing 
like a course in library science to cultivate 


Wthis habit—Lesley Heathcote, °24, °28, 


| 


|) Za. 


writes in to say that she is senior assistant 


in the Acquisitions Division of the library 
of the U. of Washington and that her ad- 
dress is 4718 12th Ave. N.E., Seattle. 
Wash. Blanche Giffen, ’22, ’25, another 
graduate of the same school, is with the 
Public Library, Salem, Oregon. While 
in the West (mentally) I might mention 
that Clarence White, 27, 1s with the Cons. 


| Mining and Smelting Co. still, but is sta- 
ftioned at Fernie. Rev. 7. H. Wright, 21, 


of Hazelton, B.C., attended the annual 
B.C. conference of the United Church in 
Vancouver last summer, and drove home 
some 960 miles. Although most of this 
distance was horizontal, I suppose, the 


| worthy sky-pilot probably had his trials 
| as well as an exhilarating experience. VD. 


4. McCannel, *24, formerly provincial 
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publicity commissioner, has resigned in 
order to take up active farming near Cal- 
gary. Let us know where, Mac—we'll 
miss you in the scrub hockey this winter. 
George Field, ’29, has been with a Geo- 
detic Survey party, south of Prince Al- 
bert, this summer, but has returned to 
the University to make use of his Na- 
tional Research Council Bursary under 
Dr. H. J. Macleod, 16. His address is 
10434 69th Ave. 


At the track meet a familiar figure 
loomed up in the person of “Aubs” 
Bright, ’25, °27, who tells me that he is 
now with the firm of White, McDonald, 
McKay and Wells, Edmonton. I also 
learned that Catherine Williams, ’22, who 
has been touring Europe this summer, is 
now teaching in Calgary, her address 
being 1719 33rd Ave. S.W. Last night’s 
paper announced that /elen Hdwards, 
19, who has been in New Zealand, is now 
in England on her way back to Edmon- 
ton. W. D. McDougall, ’29, is now prin- 
cipal of the practice school in the new 
Normal Building, which has been erected 
south of the hospital. Another member 
of this class, J. P. Svarich, is on Town 
Planning work with the engineer of the 
city of Edmonton, while R. Bibby, 29, has 
been with the Poole Construction Co. this 
summer. Jack Hunter, 28, has been on a 
Soil Survey party with A. 8. Ward, 721, 
26, in the Macleod area, but will be back 
at the Olds S.A. this winter. Lorine Tor- 
gerson, °26, is attending the Agricultural 
College at Guelph, Ontario. Marjorie 
Sherlock, °26, has returned from St. 
Hugh’s College, Oxford, where she took 
her degree last spring with second-class 
honors, heading her college list. Her 
present address is 1260 5th Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge. Mary Martin, °23, has won a 
Crosby Hall scholarship for 1929-30, 
which will enable her to do further grad- 
uate work at the University of London. 
The last address I have for her is Crosby 
Hall, Cheyne Walk, London $.W. 3, Eng- 
land. 

More and more visiting alumni are 
forming the admirable habit of dropping 
into the office to say “Hello.” Recently 
I have seen A. S. Fisher, 24, and Pat 
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Bowman, 28. The former was on his way 
back to Toronto where he spends his time 
designing new equipment for the Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs. The latter had 
been on a trip north (he is with the 
C.P.R., and his home address is 324 13th 
St. S., Lethbridge), and remarked that 
there seemed to be an Albertan at nearly 
every stopping place. Some whom he saw 
were Wes Oke, ’26, 27, teaching at Grande 
Prairie; R. FE. English at Berwyn; Terry 
Agnew, 728, and Egbert Wilkinson, 
practising at Peace River and Fair- 
view respectively; and Wf Lawton, 
25, who has his headquarters at Mac- 
lennan, but is responsible for all the field 
survey work for the N. A. Railways. This 
week I am hoping to see W. P. Campbell, 
23, °25, who operates a laboratory in Cal- 
gary for the Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

During my absence some letters came 
in, and have been held over for this issue. 
One interesting note was from John Tay- 


lar, ’28, 1299 Lansdowne, Toronto 10,_ 


Ont. Here it is: “Best wishes to the 
Alumni Association. We have one of our 
own here, the Test Alumni Association, 
to which all graduates of the General 
Electric Test course are eligible. We put 
on quite a collegiate banquet at the Carls- 
Rite Hotel, and it made me feel quite re- 
trospective. Bill Fanjoy, °24, Frank 
Kunst, 27, Jack Willis, 27, Art Jones, 
28, and Gus Gudmundson, °29, are all 
enjoying a balmy Ontario spring at 
Peterboro, but since they are en- 
gineers I balk at describing their 
several activities. I may meet some Al- 
bertans at Sunnyside (were you there 
Sept. 15% I was.—sSec.), but I’m afraid 
that Toronto’s Coney Island is too friv- 
olous a spot to be frequented by U. of 
A.’s severe and intellectual grads (my 
italics—G.B.T.). You can expect me back 
when the pressure of sentiment and finan- 
cial attraction becomes too great.” J/ar- 
jorie Bradford, 24, sends her best regards 
and a generous cheque from Room 205 
1491 Atwater Ave., Montreal, where she 
is still Secretary of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies. Gladys Smith, ’28, is 
continuing her post-grad work at McGill. 
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_ She is particularly interested in the Vital 
‘Statistics, which she refers to as the 
“matched, hatched and dispatched.” Her 
comment reminds me of a suggestion I 
wish to make, namely, that in counting 
up the number of announcements which 
are to be sent out on these important occa- 
sions, include one for the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and send it directly to Miss Gretta 
Simpson, Provincial Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Alberta. Alice Joyce, ’27, got her 
exercise this summer “on the hurricane 
deck of a seagoing nag to and from a 
little red schoolhouse.” She reports hav- 
ing seen Mrs. R. Falconer (nee Amy Gar- 
butt), 23, who owns drug stores in both 
Consort and Coronation, as well as a num- 
ber of future members. Bill Dean (W. 
J.), 28, has been having an exciting time 
as a winged geologist. He is employed 
by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
| Co. of Trail, B.C., and has been stationed 
| at The Pas, Manitoba. He says: “I fly 
| myself around to look at prospects staked 
| by prospectors in Northern Saskatchewan 
| and Manitoba.” Melson Chappelle, ’27 
| (see Vital Statistics), has left for Chi- 
| cago, but is returning next year to Al- 
| berta to enter the pastorate of the United 
Church. He may be reached temporarily 
| clo £. J. Thompson, 132 Goodspeed Hall, 
} University of Chicago, who in a letter re- 
| marks that “several Alberta people 
| have been here this last spring.” 
| John Walker, 24, will be eligible 
} for membership in the branch which 
4 Walter Herbert, °23, is going to 
) form in the Gateway City. The former’s 
) address is Division of Extension, Dept. of 
) Agriculture, Winnipeg, Man.; the latter’s 
/ will be found elsewhere in this issue. I 
| met L. S. Russell, 27, on the steps the 
) Other day with a fossil (in a box!), and 
|congratulated him on taking his M.A. 
from Princton last spring. He returns 
there soon. 


_ This apparently terminates my ma- 
terial, though I’m going to add a few ad- 
dresses which, I think, are new. Let’s 
have some letters, folks (and the needful 
if handy). We are particularly anxious 
to publish some correspondence in each 
issue. Pat Bowman starts the ball rolling 
in this one—who’s next? 

Addresses: W. M. Fife, 718, 44 Lake- 
wood, Newton Highlands, Mass; Mrs. 
Barker Fairley (nee Margaret Keeling), 
18, 197 Dowlish Ave. Toronto 12; drs. 
T. EF. Mudiman (nee Freda Smith), ’26, 
Manyberries, Alberta; H. R. W. Acheson, 
29, clo E. A. Kelly, Asst. Engineer, 
C.P.R., Blackie, Alberta; Miss L’. Caut- 
ley, ’28, 32 MacKenzie Apts., Ottawa, 
Ont.; Mrs. Irma Dixon, 723, 901 Alameda 
Ave., Klamoth Falls, Oregon; Howard 
Emery, ’20, 722, clo Newell, Lindsay, 
Emery and Ford, Canada Permanent 
Bldg., Edmonton; Ross Henderson, °26, 
7 King Apts., Calgary, Alberta; va 
Brownlee, 23, 11331 95th St., Edmonton, 
Alta.; Bob Lamb, ’23, 926 Powell St., San 
Francisco, Cal.; W. G. Malaher, clo 
C.N.R., Dept. of Colonization, 17-19 
Cockspur St., London, England; Mrs. C. 
R. Wilton (nee Alta Iddings), ’24, 11301 
78rd St., Edmonton; S. B. Smith, °19, ’22, 
cjo McGillivray, Helman, Mahaffy and 
Smith, Calgary; Miss C. M. Keir, °28, 8 
Carpenter Block, Edmonton; Carl Pol- 
lock, ’28, 450 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, 
Ont.; W. A. Deeprose, ’26, Westerdale, 
Alberta; Marilda Clermont, ’26, 3323 13th 
Ave., Regina; Dorothy McNichol, ’26, 413 
12th St. S., Lethbridge; W. LZ. McLaren, 
635 2nd Ave. N.W., Calgary; A. D. Camp- 
bell, ’27, Bonnyville, Alberta; C. A. Ed- 
wards, *26, 28, Drumheller; H. LZ. Gale, 
25, 742 Bidwell St., Vancouver. 

Cheerio and au revoir. 

—G. B. T. 
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Marriages, Hirth and Death 


MARRIAGES 


FOSTER—OWENS—At Edmonton, on July 
22, 1929, Aileen Banks, daughter of Mr. 
IRB} Owens and the late Mrs. Owens, to 
William, B.Sc. ’26, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Je): Foster. Mr. and Mrs. Foster have 
made their home in Edmonton. 

DA VIES—M YLER—At Montreal on Sept. 18, 
1929, Miss Lilian Myler to Mr. Percy 
Davies, 725, ’27. Mr. and Mrs. Davies 
have made their home at Clyde, Alberta. 

GERRIE—TREDWAY — At Edmonton on 
Sept. 21, 1929, Mona, B.A. ’28, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dempster Tredway, to 
John Wilfred Gerrie, ’24, M.D. ’27, son 
of the late Captain the Rev. John P. Ger- 
rie and Mrs. Gerrie. Dr. and Mrs. Gerrie 
have made their home in Toronto. 

CLARK—McKENZIE—At Edson, on Aug. 8, 
1929, Jean Irving McKenzie, daughter of 
Mrs. A. R. Anstee, to Roland V. Clark, 
728. Mr. and Mrs. Clark have made their 
home in Edmonton (1 Algonquin Apts.). . 


HERBERT—HORRICKS—At Winnipeg, on 
Aug. 19, 1929, Emily Horricks, ’28, to 
Walter Herbert, B.A. ’238, ’26. Mr. and 


Mrs. Herbert have made their home in 
Winnipeg (19 Fairmont Apts.). 

MATHER—SMITH—At Edmonton, on Sept. 
12, 1929, Dorothy Lilian Isabel, B.A. ’25, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Smith, to 
Thomas Herbert, Ph.D., ’22, ’25, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Mather, of Winterburn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mather have made their home 
in Edmonton (11109 84th Ave.). 


WARD—BULYEA—At Edmonton, on Satur- 
day, Sept. 21, 1929, Josephine Hendry, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Bulyea, 
to Dr. Albert Edward Ward, ’26, of Red- 
cliff, son of Mr. and Mrs. M. Ward, of 
Sedgewick. Dr. and Mrs. Ward have made 
their home at Redcliff. 


GRAHAM—STEELE—At Wetaskiwin, on 
Aug. 1, 1929,. Ivy, Mary Steele, B.A. ’22, 
to Dr. Melvin Graham. Dr. and Mrs. 


Graham have made their home at Ponoka. 


WILLIS—STUDHOLME—At Edmonton, on 
Sept. 25, 1929, Reva Marie Studholme, 
B.A. ’25, to Ernest Macpherson Willis, 
723. Mr. and Mrs. Willis have made their 
home in Edmonton. 


LYNCH-STAUNTON—ADAMS—At Calgary, 
on Sept. 20, 1929, Frank Lynch-Staunton, 
to Monica Adams, B.A. 727. 


Al- 
berta, on Aug. 16, 1929, Eleanor Kerr, 
B.A., 728, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Farmer, Blairmore, 
Hamilton, B.A. ’26, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
G. H. Maleolmson, Edmonton, Alta. 


AGNEW—McCALLUM—At Edmonton, on 
Aug. 6, 1929, Bertha McCallum, ’26, to 
Terence Agnew, M.D. ’28. Dr. and Mrs. 
Agnew have made their home at Peace 
River, Alberta. 


CHAPPEL—NIX—At Edmonton, on Sept. 11, 
1929, Mabel Naomi, ’27, daughter of Mr. 


and Mrs. James Edward Nix, of Edmon- ~ 


ton, to Nelson Thomas, ’27, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Chappel, of Minecing, Ont. 


WILSON—WALKER — At Vancouver, on 
Aug. 22, 1929, Marjorie Doreen Walker, 
724, to Ernest Wilson, ’25, ’27. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson have made their home in 
Edmonton. 


SUTHERLAND—O’DONNELL — At Edmon- 


ton, on Thursday, Aug. 1, 1929, Phyllis — 


Cecily, ’29, daughter of Mrs. Catherine 
O’Donnell, to Gordon Douglas, ’27, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sutherland, of Morn- 
ingside, Alberta. Dr. and Mrs. Suther- 
land will make their home in Drumheller, 
Alberta. 


GODDARD—HOWES—At Edmonton on Oc- 
tober 8, 1929, Nora Kathleen, ’29, daugh- 
ter of Dean and Mrs. E. A. Howes, to 
Stanley Arthur, son of the late Mr. Cecil 
Goddard and Mrs. Goddard, of Edmonton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Goddard will reside in Cing 
cinnati, Ohio. 


BIRTH 


TEMPLETON—To Mr. and Mrs. J. Temple- 
ton (nee Helen Roscoe), 722, on July 29, 
1929, a daughter, Joan Margaret. 


DEATH 


BUDD—At Calgary, on Sept. 19, 1929, W. 
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It is the desire of the University authorities to obtain, and 
to keep on record, as complete information as possible of the 
careers of the men and women who graduated from the 
University of Alberta. It is our feeling that a university 
should know how her sons and daughters are playing their 
parts in life. All who took part in the celebrations connected 
with the twenty-first anniversary of the founding of the 
University were impressed with the comprehensive knowledge 
which members of some of the “Years” displayed in the life- 
happenings of the fellow-members of their Year. But there 
are very many gaps. It has been arranged that Mr. G. B. 
Taylor, the Secretary of the Alumni Association, organize in 
the University an Alumni Record File, in which every man 
and woman who had a place in the University life as a student 
and who graduated from the University, will still have a 
place in the daily life—to wit, in the Registrar's office-—of 
their Alma Mater. There is much information, accumulated 
through the years: but there is much yet to be obtained. The 
contact which the University can maintain with the Alummn, 
and which it is essential to the health of the University to 
maintain, will depend in great part in the co-operation of our 
graduates with the University in the work which is being 
organized. May I, on behalf of the University, bespeak your 


kindly interest in this matter. 
KID (be Low 


President. 
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DUBITATIONS DE RELIGIO MEDICI 


By Jean 


The “Religio Medici” was first pub- 
lished, more or less by accident, as books 
in those days were, in 1642, when Browne 
was thirty-seven years of age. As a young 
man he admitted his “greener studies” to 
have been polluted with two or three 
heresies. Rather rare and unusual ones, 
for Sir Thomas was a connoisseur of 
heresies; he doubted, indeed, if anyone 
but himself could have dug these in par- 
ticular from their obscurity and revived 
them, so ancient and subtly valueless save 
as curiosities were they. Later in life, 
however, he cast them off, professing to 
find sufficient, or almost sufficient, exer- 
cise for his capacity for belief in the ac- 
ceptance of orthodoxy, though he remain- 
ed forced from time to time to complain, 
“Methinks there be not impossibilities 
enough in Religion for an active faith.” 
For as he pointed out, “The deepest Mys- 
teries ours contains have not only been 
illustrated, but maintained, by Syllogism 
and the rule of Reason.” This process 
robbed them of half their interest ; speak- 
ing for himself, “I love,” remarked Sir 
Thomas with relish, “to dose myself in a 
mystery, to pursue my reason to an O 
altitudo!” 

Naturally this rendered the more ordin- 
ary acts of faith tame for him, difficult 
though they might prove themselves to 
more commonplace minds. Sir Thomas 
disposed of all such summarily. Thus, 
“How shall the dead arise, is no question 
of my Faith; to believe only possibilities, 
is not Faith, but mere Philosophy.” The 
advantages of Divinity as an intellectual 
exercise, compared with this, were ob- 
vious. For, as Sir Thomas put it, “Many 
things are true in Divinity, which are 
neither inducible by reason, nor confirm- 
able by sense.” 

His general method of dealing with 
these was as follows: “Where there is an 
obscurity too deep for our Reason, ‘tis 
good to sit down with a description, peri- 
phrasis, or adumbration; for by acquaint- 
ing our Reason how unable it is to display 


Burton 


the visible and obvious effects of Nature, 
it becomes more humble and submissive | 
unto the subtleties of Faith. .. . I believe 
there was already a tree whose fruit our 
unhappy Parents tasted, though, in the 
same Chapter when God forbids it, *tis ]\ 
positively said, the plants of the field }; 
were not yet grown, for God had not 
caus’d it to rain upon the earth.... Yet 
do I believe that all this is true, which 
indeed my Reason would persuade me to 
be false; and this I think is no vulgar| 
part of Faith, to believe a thing not only) 
above but contrary to Reason, and against |), 
the Arguments of our proper Senses.” 

Unless one had been taught better Sir’ 
Thomas might be suspected from such} 
passages of having written them in the}, 
wickedest vein of a Voltaire. A cheerful|], 
acquiescence in beliefs, the doubts arising| 
from which are stated with fatal clear- 
ness before being piously dismissed, isp 
one of the most familiar devices of seep- 
tical writers. Nor is uneasiness lessenec },) 
as he continues: a. 

“T confess there are in Scripture Storie: 
that do exceed the Fables of Poets, and tc 
a captious Reader sound like Garagantuc},, 
or Bevis. Search all the Legends of time }, 
past, and the fabulous conceits of thos: 
present, and “twill be hard to find on: 
that deserves to carry the Buckler unt 
Sampson; yet is all this of an easie possi 
bility, if we conceive a Divine Concourse 
or an influence but from the little Finge 
of the Almighty. It is impossible tha 
either in the discourse of man, or in th 
infallible Voice of God, to the weaknes 
of our apprehension, there should not ay 
pear irregularities, contradictions, an) 
antinomies; my self could shew a Cate 
logue of doubts, never yet imagined ne 
questioned, as I know, which are not 1 
solved at the first hearing; not fantastic 
Queries or Objections of Air; for I car 
not hear of Atoms in Divinity. I ca 
read the History of the Pigeon that wi 
sent out of the Ark, and returned 1) 
more, yet not question how she found 0} 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
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her Mate that was left behind; that Laz- 
arus was raised from the dead, yet not 
demand where in the interim his Soul 
awaited; or raise a Lawcase, whether his 

Heir might lawfully detain his inherit- 

ance bequeathed unto him by his death, 

and he, though restored to life, have no 

Plea or Title unto his former possessions. 
Whether Eve was framed out of the left 

side of Adam, I dispute not; because I 

stand not yet assured which is the right 

side of a man, or whether there be any 
such distinction in Nature: that she was 
edified out of the Rib of Adam I believe, 
yet raise no question who shall arise with 
that Rib at the Resurrection.” 

And with seeming innocence, “I would 
gladly know how Moses with an actual 
fire calcined or burnt the Golden Calf 
‘unto powder; for that mystical metal of 

Gold, whose solary and celestial nature I 
-admire, exposed unto the violence of fire, 
'grows only hot, and liquefies, but con- 
sumeth not.” 

From the foregoing protestations of 

faith one might almost fear that Sir 

Thomas’ own original misgivings were 

justified when he observed, that as far as 
religion was concerned, “There be several 

| circumstances that might perswade the 
World I have none at all.” 

His method involved a very nice bal- 


bilities which were true, and those which 
| were not true. For example, “Of all 
Metamorphoses or transmigrations, I be- 
| lieve only one; that is of Lot’s wife.” He 
dealt with the easier ones first. “These,” 
‘mused Sir Thomas, “ are but the conclu- 
| sions and fallible discourses of man upon 
ithe Word of God, for stich I do believe the 
| Holy Scriptures; yet, were it of man, I 
could not chuse but say, it was the singu- 
larest and superlative piece that hath been 
} extant since the Creation.” 

| However, “Truely since I have under- 
; Stood the occurrences of the World, and 
' know in what counterfeit shapes and de- 
\ceitful vizards times present represent on 
| the stage things past, I do believe them 
llittle more than things to come. Some 
lhave been of my opinion, and endeavoured 
to write the’ History of-their own lives; 


“ancing, it will be noted, of those impossi- - 


wherein Moses hath outgone them all, 
and left not only the story of his life, 
but (as some will have it) of his death 
also.” 

The sting, here and elsewhere, is in the 
tail. He intimated, too, that these were 
only slight exhibitions of his powers of 
knocking down self-erected doubts, mere 
child’s play: “These are niceties that be- 
come not those that peruse so serious a 
Mystery. There are others pret Aone 
they too could be disposed of by the simple 
exercise of the proper principle, that is, 
“Tf hold that God can do all things.” 
“How He should work contradictions,” 
admitted Sir Thomas, as it were absently, 
“T do not understand, yet dare not there- 
fore deny.” There are minds that natur- 
ally crave the incredible, and such are the 
resources of human philosophy that they 
need never go unsatisfied. 

Sir Thomas carried over his native 
scepticism and independence into the 
moral field as well. ‘That Vertue is her 
own reward, is but a cold principle, and 
not able to maintain our variable resolu- 
tions in a constant and settled way of 
goodness.” And, candidly, “I confess I 
do not observe that order that the Schools 
ordain our affections, to love our Parents, 
Wives, Children, and then our Friends; 
for, excepting the injunctions of Religion, 
Z do not find in myself such a necessary 
and indissoluble Sympathy to all those 
of my blood.” 

His philosophy enabled him to face 
death with equanimity, which is supposed 
to be a proof of soundness; but not with 


enthusiasm, and he held a healthy view 


of the tiresomeness of martyrs: 

“T think my conscience will not give 
me the lye, if I say there are not many 
extant that in a noble way fear the face 
of death less than myself; yet, from the 
moral duty I owe to the Commandment 
of God (and the natural respects that I 
tender unto the conservation of my es- 
sence and being), I would not perish upon 
a Ceremony, Politick points, or indiffer- 
ency; nor is my belief of that untractible 
temper , as not to bow at their obstacles, 
or connive at matters wherein are not 
manifest impieties. The leaven, there- 
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fore, and ferment of all, not only civil 
but Religious Actions, is Wisdom; with- 
out which, to commit our selves to the 
flames is Homicide, and (I fear) but to 
pass through one fire into another.” 

“T am naturally bashful,” claimed Sir 
Thomas, and went on to explain (for his 
modesty, no less than his style of faith, 
must have in it something a little out of 
the ordinary), “Nor hath conversation, 
age, or travel, been able to effront or 
enharden me; yet I have one part of 
modesty which I have seldom discovered 
in another, that is, (to speak truely) I 
am not so much afraid of death as 
ashamed thereof. “Tis the very disgrace 
and ignominy of our natures, that in a 
moment can so disfigure us, that our 
nearest friends, Wife, and Children, stand 
afraid and start at us; the Birds 


and Beasts of the field, that before in a 
natural fear obeyed us, forgetting all al- | 
legiance, begin to prey upon us. This | 
very conceit hath in a tempest disposed | 
and left me willing to be swallowed up’ | 
in the abyss of waters, wherein I had | 
perished unseen, unpityed, without won- | 
dering eyes, tears of pity, Lectures of | 
mortality, and none had said, 


Quantum mutatus ab illo!” 


“Not,” he added, recollecting himself | 
with a shght complacency, “that I am | 
ashamed of the Anatomy of my parts, or | 
can accuse Nature for playing the bungler | 
in any part of me, or my own vitious life - 
for contracting any shameful disease up- | 
on me, whereby I might not call my self | 
as wholesome a morsel for the worms as _ 
any.” ; 


‘ CHRISTMAS CARD 


The crimson sunset flings a cloud of fire, 

Across the snow-clad hill and strikes each 
spire, 

That whitely reaches upward from dark 
lines 

Of tattered spruce-trees and pagoda pines. 


The tree-tops kindle into wisps of rose, 

Ten million diamonds blossom on the 
shows, 

A thousand candles twinkle in the trees, 

And Christmas greetings warm the win- 
ter breeze. 
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Where Are The Fruits of Higher Education ? 


By C. L. Gress 


The more I listen to lectures by edu- 
cationalists, the more sorry I am for 
them. With an almost pathetic unani- 
mity they proclaim the bankruptcy of the 
system as it is and call upon high heaven 
for a Moses or a Joshua. The burden 
of compliant, as far as T can make out, is 
that the school fails to relate its teaching 
to the realities of life. Dr. Hart, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who was in Ed- 
monton last spring, told us that the aver- 
_ age child gets vastly more real education 

outside the school than in it. Whether we 
like it or not, that is of course a truism 
at which we cannot afford to stop short. 
The real problem is the hiatus that exists 
between life learning and school learning 
and the failure of the latter to make those 
impacts that the friends of formal edu- 
cation have a right to expect. 

Can it be that there is an open gulf of 
| incompatability between life as it really 
is and the schoolman’s conception of it? 
) Are the facts so hard and ugly that our 
| educational leaders shrink from facing 
) them and prefer to wall up their students 
} in a world of generous illusion as to the 
| meaning and implication of modern pro- 
gress? How are we to explain the para- 
) dox that, with universal education sowing 


| the seed of culture broadcast over the 


| land, it should be possible for a man like 
} Dr. Murray Butler to maintain that there 
| has been a shifting of values from ideals 
| to economics, from liberty to wealth? “TI 
| am prepared to repeat the statement,” he 
writes, “which I made in London in 1927 
/ and again express the opinion that there 
/ is today in the world no great poet, no 
{| great philosopher, and no great religious 
| leader. Human interest and the highest 
|| types of human capacity have shifted for 
| the time being at least to other fields.” 
' I am not competent to confirm or con- 
; found such a statement, but I would like 
|) to deal with one phase of life, a study of 
| which over 100 years would seem to sug- 
| gest a cultural retrogression. 

| Anyone who looks round critically upon 
| the physical aspect of the man-made por- 
|| tions of the world is obliged to question 
|| the extent to which the precepts and ideals 


of the schools have flowed over and flow- 
ered in the marts and metropolises of 
community life. The industrial revolu- 
tion of the last century was characterized 
by a callous disregard for the finer things 
of life. Most countries that came under 
its spell seem to have adopted the dictum 
of the most dissolute of the Bourbons: 
“Aprés moi le déluge.” The manufactur- 
ers and engineers of those days were a 
short-sighted lot of vandals who looked 
upon nature rather as a bull would look 
upon a china shop. Upon the beautiful 
countryside of Britain they wreaked such 
a wanton and savage violation as can 
never be healed. They poured their re- 
fuse into the rivers and colored the brooks 
with the new and horrid irridescence of 
their chemical poisons. Out of every ma- 
terial that could fashion itself into a 
mouth, there began to mingle with the 
morning mists an ever-deepening smoke 
cloud. It was as if a Birnam Wood of 
stacks and furnaces were moving to the 
attack, amidst the shrieking incantations 
of factory whistles and the bubbling 
eauldrons of chemical wizards; and _ be- 
hind them, behind the chimneys and the 
smoke, marching down the mean streets 
of mushroom suburbs, were the vital ba- 
talions of English peasantry—long files 
of rosy cheeked boys and girls, forced out 
of their village greens by a thieving 
squirearchy and herded towards the 
squalid slum by the press gangs of a new 
and more pitiless exploitation. There are 
some things for which industrial capital- 
ism can never atone. The uglification of 
life is one of them. 

To those who say that all these things 


chave happened in spite of education, I 


would suggest that wisdom does not seem 
to be justified of her children, and that 
the fig tree of culture has been singularly 
barren of social fruit. I am quite aware 
that here and there the sons and daugh- 
ters of Mary may be found tending in- 
dividual fires, but that does not offset 
the fact that the philosophy of Martha 
has signed our epoch with its seal and 
her sons and daughters have dictated its 
creeds and standards. It is high time for 
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those who have passed through the refin- 
ing processes of higher education to react 
against the tenets of a civilization that 
has not only put the car before the horse, 
but has practically eliminated the horse 
altogether. It is high time to tell the 
Philistines that there is no wealth but 
life and to explode the accepted fiction 
that a record crop of multi-millionaires 
symbolizes God’s kingdom on earth. It is 
high time that the league-long lies of the 
advertising huckster should be stared out 
of countenance by the simple austerity of 
truth. 

There is something futile in a spread 
of education that does not deepen the 
desire for social betterment. There is 
something futile in enlarged facilities for 
travel that do not make people more criti- 
cal of their own environment and its 
amenities. Here in Alberta, we have the 
unusual advantage of a Premier who has 
not entirely shed his educational ideals. 
By his action in promoting a Town Plan- 
ning Act and setting up a Town and 
Rural Planning department, he has made 
it possible for those who profess and call 
themselves thinkers to leave their impress 
upon the physical aspects of our com- 
munity life. Every graduate of a univer- 
sity is by definition a thinker and a unit 
in that intellectual élite which it is the 
primary function of a university to 
create. It is to that élite that the appeal 
for town and rural beautification must ad- 
dress itself on behalf of those who are 
under lesser obligations to society. 


Town Planning is a recognition of two 
things: the influence of environment and 
the value of co-operative effort. The in- 
fluence of environment is enormous; we 
cannot isolate ourselves from it; by its 
contacts our characters and actions are 
colored. This is especially true of young 
people. A slovenly street or a slatternly 
community will engender an uncouthness 
in the people who have to live in them. It 
is little use teaching literature and art 
appreciation in the schools if the sights 
and sounds of daily life are mean and 
sordid. The surest way to make our boys 
and girls love Alberta is to make Alberta 
loveable, by making it lovely. The urge 
behind town planning is essentially sym- 
biotic. It claims that the individual can- 


not be expected to think in terms of the © 
larger unit, and that unrelated individual | 
effort means piecemeal and haphazard | 
growth. It realizes that things can be | 
done by co-operative enterprise that are. | 
beyond the individual to achieve, and that | 
more and more the upward curve of hap- © 
pier and better social life will be depend- | 
ent upon the fullest use of our co-opera- | 
tive powers. | 
I come back to Dr. Butler’s Se that jj 
the world has shifted its emphasis from | 
the ideal to the economic, from the spirit- | 
ual to the material. No one can accept. 
such an accusation with complacency and 
justify our education expenditures at the | 
same time. If higher education is either 
promoting or powerless to stem such a | 
tendency, then we have put our money on | 
the wrong horse. With all the privation | 
and ane = privilege there is in the world, ; 
we are not justified in spending huge | 
sums of public money on a higher educa- | 
tion that makes so few worth while im- | 
pacts on social life. 
Whatever we may think of the Russian | 

a 
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experiment in sociology, we cannot but 

admire the logic that is making the Rus- 

sian school a ‘training ground, idealogic- | 
ally and practically for living under a | 

socialist regime. It is evident ‘that there | ' 
is harmony between the Russian educa-_ 
tors and the directors of social life. Both” 
know what they are aiming at and, by 
the same token, stand a fighting chance 

of attaining it. Is there enough potency | l 
in Canadian education to cause its grad-_ 
uates to function as a leaven in the body 
politic and social of Canada _ before ut 
goes the whole horrible length of the! 
American absorption in mere dough? | 


Premier Brownlee, in launching his) 
ideas on community beautification, has| 
let fall a drop of acid on to the claims, 
of those in Alberta who urge higher edu.) 
cation in the interests of a finer social 
life. Some of us are from Missouri and 
want to be shown. We shall be a good) 
deal influenced in our attitude towards 
spending money on higher education by 
the way in which the educated élite re-_ 
sponds to the Premier’s challenge. Top 
those who shout, “Let’s go” we shall op: 
pose the more thoughtful reservation — 
“Whither ?” . 
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TOURIST THIRD 


WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER. 


Let me confess that I have been abroad 
again. That means, in Western Canada, 
a bombardment when you get home, from 
Rotarians, Lions, and other beasts of prey 
which, like that great adversary the 
devil, go up and down the earth seeking 
whom they may devour. I have become 
suspicious even of Zhe Trail. I have been 
in Europe; I am asked to “say a few 
words.” Is is just accidental? Is it 
fallacious in this case to say post hoe, 
ergo propter hoc? Or may I here recog- 
nize cause and effect? But no; I hear 
that cause and effect have no social or 
academic standing now. 


One great problem about getting to 
Europe “(and alas! getting back) is the 
sea-voyage. The next generation may “take 
the air”; we still have to go down to the 
sea in ships. Now ships are not so simple 
as the word is short. They are organized 
after a social model as well as after a 
naval design. In brief, as in society so in 
ships there are classes. These classes, like 
those of the census of Servius Tullius in 
the misty days of Roman history, are 
based not on birth, nor on brains, but on 
eash. The results a are, I think, just about 
as satisfactory as you could expect with 
such a basis. 


I have tried them all. 
is very nice. It should be; you pay 
enough for it. It is like being conveyed 
across the Atlantic in a superior type of 
hotel, with apportunities for gambling on 
the ship’s run which might get you ar- 
rested ashore. Some very nice people 
travel first class, and some who, despite 
their money or their rank, are obviously 
quite unpleasant people, loud, noisy, and 
arrogant. But the sociability of all first 
elass passengers alike has a very low I.Q., 
unless you are an earl, a prime minister, 
a successful stock broker, or a Hollywood 
actress. Of course you have the oppor- 
tunity of living very near Omnipotence 
in the person of the Captain. I have had 
to remake all my ideas of God since seeing 
aship’s captain at close range. 


The first class 


The larger boats have a second class; 
this exists to allow passengers who are 
not “on” to the racket a chance to give the 
steamship companies a little financial as- 
sistance. In consideration of being saved 
from the social ignominy of travelling 
third class (and let me assure you that 
you are saved from nothing else) you are 
permitted to contribute to the company 
about fifty dollars more than is necessary. 
This sum you might far better spend in 
Europe where you can get value for your 
money, or keep in your wallet to pay on 
that note you gave at the bank towards 
you trip abroad. The banker will be glad, 
and terribly surprised, to see it. No, 
travelling second gives you no standing 
with the first-class passengers, and loses 
you the chance of being democratically 
happy with the others. 


So many of the men who read Vhe Trail 
have made the third class passage at the 
expense of a loving country that I for- 
bear to discuss it in detail. Going third 
eastward bound is not so bad, but I should 
never voluntarily go third westward. No 
doubt this is a grossly material civiliza- 
tion which we have here in America, but 
it does seem to instil in people certain de- 
cencies and cleanliness of an outward or- 
der at least, which Europe has failed to 
impart, or, being absorbed in higher 
things, has not thought worth while. 

And so there remains only T.T., 
“Tourist Third.” Never mind the Third; 
see how gloriously you are proclaimed 
TOURIST. People in the first and even 
in the second class are probably going to 
Europe for low purposes of commerce; 
you are going to enjoy yourself, to TOUR 
around, and really see Europe. Your 
quarters -are scrupulously clean. They 
don’t afford as much room for promen- 
ading as those of the first class, but 
much satisfactory philandering has been 
conducted to windward of a tourist third 
ventilator. You have to go downstairs to 
go to bed, which is against all our tribal 
customs, but then the higher you climb, 
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the further you roll. Your food is called 
by French names just like that of the 
first class; under Gallic disguises lurks 
often the homeliest of spuds. Your ser- 
vants are quite as accommodating as those 
of the first class, and rather more friend- 
ly, friendliness not being encouraged up- 
stairs; also their notions of what consti- 
tutes a fair tip are within mortal reach. 
Your travelling companions assay like 
those of the first class; some are very 
nice people, other obviously not so pleas- 
ant. But there is no more necessity to 
know the unpleasant ones than in the 
first class, and it is much easier to know 
the nice people. 

And there is this additional point. 
Kuropeans are an economical folk, outside 
of their war-making. Many of them who 
are coming out to America for a visit, 
and many others who have done well on 
this continent and are going back to re- 
new old acquaintance, see no more reason 
than I do for paying dear for a few 
days’ transient accommodation. So the 
tourist third, which is cheap without be- 
ing in any way unpleasant, brings to- 
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most interesting international 
groups. My little coterie of last spring 
may serve as an example; we were 
Americans, French, Danes, Hollanders, 
and Canadians. And there is a total ab- 
sence of financial bluff and pretense; 
everyone is travelling T.T. to save money 
primarily, and so one of the world’s big- 
gest falsities is shoved aside from the 
beginning. 

Would I travel T.T. if I had the money 
to go first? Well, I never had any sym- 
pathy with the erection of a hypothetical 
case, such as is tolerated in the American 
courts, and I ask you to let it go at that. 
Meantime remember, as I have already 
suggested, that Tourist Third is a hybrid 
name of which you can stress either part 
according to circumstances. If you are 
travelling first at your client’s expense, 


gether 


you will emphasize the Third if you~ 
should be forced to refer to the people 


downstairs. If you are travelling Third 
in order to give some public institution 
(a school board, for instance) better ser- 
vice, maintain the dignity of labor by 
going it heavy on the Tourist. 


MARRIAGES 


CASSELS—COUSINS—At Calgary, on Sat- 
urday, December 14, 1929, Marion Acton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cousins, 
of Calgary, to William Henderson, ’28, son 
of Mrs. William Cassels, of Edmonton. Dr. 
and Mrs. Cassels will make their home at 
Ponoka, Alberta. 

FAWCETT—CROSSLEY—At Edmonton, on 
November 20, 1929, Florence Allison, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Crossley, of Grandview, Man., to William 
Cornelius, ’27, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Fawcett, of Consort, Alberta. Myr. and 
Mrs. Fawcett will reside at Consort. 

GIBSON—BENY—At Calgary, early in May 
(?), Helen Beny, ’24, to George Ross Gib- 
son, 729. Dr. and Mrs. Gibson have made 
their home in Lethbridge. 

GOWDA—WARSHA WSKI—At Chipman, on 
August 10, 1929, Miss R. Warshawski to 


Faust Gowda, ’28. 
have made their home in Edmonton. 


HOLLIES—ROBERTSON—At Coronation, on | | 
October 80, 1929, Miss Robertson to Ed- | 


ward G. Hollies, ’21, ’27. Dr. and Mrs. 


Hollies will make their home at Waskat- | 


enau, Alberta. 


HARRISON—GAZLEY — At Vegreville, on | 

August 18, 1929, Berta C. V. Gazley, ’27, |}, 
Mr. and Mrs. | 7 
Harrison will make their home in Camrose, | 


to Robert W. Harrison, ’26. 


Alberta. 


OSTERLAND—KIRK—At Medicine Hat, on. 
July 17, 1929, Agnes M. Kirk to Clifford 


D. Osterland, ’26. 


KELLEY—JONES—At Calgary, on July 14, |! 

1929, Miss D. Jones, of Calgary, to Mr. | 
725, of Standard, Alberta. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley have made their home | 


C. C. Kelley, 
at Fort George, B.C. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Gowda | 
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THE HIMMELSBRIEF 


D. E. Cameron. 


The story of the Himmelsbrief, or 
Letter from Heaven, provides one of the 
most curious footnotes that could be writ- 
ten to the history of literature. I once 
saw a decorated copy in the home of a 
German peasant, without quite under- 
standing what it was, and a year ago, 
when the newspapers were full of the 
discussion aroused by the so-called 
Witchcraft Murders, I read with surprise 
that today, on this continent, there are 
_ thousands of homes in which the place of 
honour is shared by the Bible, The Long 
Lost Friend, and the Himmelsbrief. The 
first of these everybody knows; the second 
is a book of witchcraft and magical re- 
medies for the would-be necromancer, and 
here is the story of the third. 


The Himmelsbrief, in its usual modern 
form, claims to have descended from 
heaven at Raidergau in Holstein in 1724, 
‘but it is known to have existed for over a 
thousand years before that. In general 
form—for the text and its accompanying 
tradition vary from place to place—it is 
claimed that some worshipper saw a let- 
ter descend from heaven over the altar 
or font of some church, at Jerusalem, St. 
Michel in Brittany, or Rome, or other 
favoured place. This letter was written 
in letters of gold on marble, or, as some 
say, on ice. No one could lay hands on it, 
for it was always withdrawn, until some 
bishop or other worthy person at last was 
permitted to copy it and circulate its con- 
tents. Mystical power was attributed to 
possession of a copy, and it circulated so 
widely that it has been found in the mid- 
dle ages even as far from the centre of 
Christendom as Iceland. 


It is probable that the Letter from 
Heaven had precursors in the pre-Chris- 
tian world, and is modelled on a vener- 
able model. It was well known in western 
Europe in the sixth century, when we 
find Vincentious, the Bishop of the Bale- 
aric Islands, commending it as an auth- 
entic letter from the hand of Christ. His 
colleague of Carthage, however, repudi- 
ated the letter as a subtle attempt on the 

part of sectarians to impose a judiastic 
Sabbath on the church. In 748 St. Boni- 
face complained to Rome that he was 


hindered in his work by a man called 
Aldebert, who claimed to possess a letter 
that had been dropped from heaven at 
Jerusalem and picked up by the Arch- 
angel Michael, and was trading on the 
popular veneration for it. At his request 
a Synod at Rome emphatically condemned 
the letter. 

The proudest days of the Himmelsbrief 
came in the thirteenth century, when the 
flagellants carried it with them as they 
scourged themselves from shrine to 
shrine, seeking to rouse Europe to a state 
of fanatical fervour. 

Today modern versions of the same 
story are common. Printed copies of the 
letter are still hung up in houses in costly 
frames, as a magical protection against 
fire. When the Germans were in China 
some years ago, the German soldiers com- 
monly carried the letter in their kit-bags 
as a protection against the casuaities of 
war, and in the world war they are known 
to have carried the letter “massenhaft”, 
believing, or hoping, that it has magical 
power. The German publisher of the 
modern version was appealed to to desist 
from reprinting it, and refused on the 
ground that it was too profitable a part 
of his business! 

What does the letter contain? Nothing 
to give a hint that its origin was super- 
natural; it gives wearisome exhortation to 
goodness and church attendance, and is 
strong on the magical virtues of a rigid 
Sabbath observance. Its appeal today is 
not to virtue but to superstititon, and it 
is venerated only for magical power at- 
tributed to mere possession of it. 

It has been conjectured that the ances- 
try of the Himmelsbrief may be identi- 
fied in such scriptural references as 
Ezekiel’s visions, or Zechariah’s flying 
roll, and perhaps we may trace its near 
relations in the fatuous chain letters 
(usually claiming some supernatural ori- 
gin) that circle the weary globe cease- 
lessly, with promise of some mysterious 
good to those who copy them a specified 
number of times and so help to perpetuate 
the inanity. I wonder if these banal ab- 
surdities have kindled their feeble light 
from the venerable and ancient letter 
from heaven? 
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HIGHER (?) EDUCATION 


GAMMA 


To a recent recruit among those who 
habitually, and with intent to make a liy- 
ing, cast pearls of wisdom, the defects of 
an educational system are perhaps more 
glaringly evident than to many old timers. 
The memory of regretted gaps in one’s 
own undergraduate training is still fresh, 
and that sense of the utter hopelessness of 
establishing the ideal “knowledge for its 
own sake has not permeated one’s bones. 
One still clings to the foolish notion that 
it is possible to persuade others to pursue, 
as a major activity, “Quaecumque Vera” 
and enjoy it! Hence these rather aim- 
lessly jotted generalities are offered, 
though doubtless many wiser men have 
thus mused, and merely sighed. 


Let us glance at our ideal, then wend 


our way through the lower and necessary 
strata back towards our goal again. We 
profess to seek Truth, a dynamic but 
graceful goddess of ever-increasing pro- 
portions. She is as fascinating as the 
ever-expanding panorama which unfolds 
during the ascent of a mountain, but the 
path of attainment is hard and steep— 
there are no funiculars! Those whom the 
rigors leave by the wayside must perforce 
be content with the view from their level. 
But how shall any of us appreciate 
Truth’s utmost grandeurs if we be but ill 
acquainted with her humbler forms? 
The University assumes responsibility 
where the High Schools Leave off, yet has 
no control over the qualifications of those 
who clamor for admittance. The first 
year is thus spent in attempting to fill 
the preparatory gaps. High School cur- 
ricula require work and concentration, but 
we seem afraid pupils will over-exercise 
their mentalities, and to protect them 
from strain we curtail the work covered 
(though the sum total of knowledge goes 
on increasing as usual). We attempt to 
impart some cultural ideas, to which 
many personalities are impervious, and 
thereby usurp, unsuccessfully, a major 
function of the home. Culture grows only 
in suitable surroundings, and needs roots. 


We might be content to nourish those in 
existence, for we cannot produce blossoms 
by the wave of a brush or baton. If the 
home is not one in which culture finds 
favor any seeds we may happen to sow 
have little chance of sprouting. And if 
the home is a cultural influence the ef- 
forts of the school are puny and unneces- 
sary. But we can, and often do by 
methods of presentation, implant in the 
minds of our pupils an intense dislike of 
good literature and other forms of beauty. 
True and leisurely appreciation is not an 
invariable attribute of passing examin- 
ations! 

During the first year, then, our under- 
graduates, at least the successful ones, are 
changed from the High School to the Uni- 
versity type. There should be a difference! 
The method must be gradual, but do we 
succeed in making the metamorphosis 
real? Only partially, it must be admitted. 
Some of our undergraduates come seek- 
ing knowledge. These it is a delight to 
encourage. More, alas, come for social 
prestige, for fun, because their parents 
came, because their parents didn’t come, 
or because they are just not ready to be- 
gin taking themselves or life with even 
the optimum proportion of seriousness. 
We tend to foster their number rather 
than their quality, though we give lp- 
service to the prayer that heaven may 
preserve us from the worship of mere 
size. We hope for more—we even anti- 
cipate more—and worry where we shall 
get space and equipment to accommodate 
them! 

Throughout their following years we 
shepherd this flock of trusting lambs, pro- 
tecting most of them carefully from all 
alarm in the form of mental exertion. We 
know they would fall by the wayside if 
left on their own responsibility. We re- 
joice, of course, in the few who are happy 
exceptions. The rest attend lectures 
which divulge to them the contents of 
books they should read for themselves. 
The few write essays into the conception 
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which a little thought has gone. Most 
ite examinations which reveal that they 
nember a little over half (or a little 
der half!) of what they should know, 
1 lamentable under-development of that 
st important of faculties, the ability 
‘read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” 
> themselves. The degree portals are 
de, so that one may truly say, “Some 
nieve degrees, others have degrees 
rust upon them.” How many of our 
aduates are prepared unflinchingly to 
yk facts in the face? How many have 
s prejudice than when they came? 
yw many lack a sense of proportion? 
What can be done to make our Univer- 
y education really “higher”? If our 
gh Schools cannot, or will not, prepare 
air students for work of University 
libre, a two-year intermediate, or col- 
riate stage might supply the need for 
ose who have shown themselves capable 
going further, and genuinely desirous 
so doing. Such an institution could 
ich the student to work for himself. It 
uld prevent children of sixteen from 
ming to University, and no one should 
rt younger than eighteen. It might be 
alogous to the last two years in an Eng- 
h Public School. During this time the 
ver boys, having passed the London 
atriculation, say, at sixteen, spend two 
ars working individually under their 
ister’s tuition. They enter the Univer- 
y, then, with a thorough introduction 
the subject they intend to read, and 
ve learned already how to work for 
d by themselves. 

It was mentioned above that the Uni- 
rsity has no control over its entrance 
alifications. The examination should be 
; own concern, and be administered by 
University examining board. The De- 
rtment of Education may quite prop- 
ly have the responsibility of saying how 
ich more, or how little more, than they 
ve to impart, its future teachers shall 
iow, but Matriculation should be dis- 
ict, and, judging by present standards, 
a rather higher calibre. 
Given more adequate preparation in one 
ry or another, the University would be 
le to apply its efforts to the building of 


a superstructure such as is implied in the 
term “higher education.” This must be 
kept distinct from mere training, which 
takes the place of a glorified apprentice- 
ship and fits one for some form of pro- 
fessional life. We may call this “ad- 
vanced education” if we will, since the 
work is difficult and complicated com- 
pared with what most of our citizens get 
in the Public and High Schools. We 
should reserve the adjective “higher” for 
the education we give, or ought to give, 
to honors students, those who will one 
day, we hope, extend further the bound- 
aries of knowledge. Such must always be 
a few chosen carefully from the many. 

Tt will be said that an institution sup- 
ported by public money cannot refuse to 
take students, but surely the officials of 
the University are better judges of an 
applicant’s capacity than any fond parent 
who imagines, for no apparent reason, 
that his progeny has been specially en- 
dowed with talents! There is, to be sure, 
a certain weeding out. All who enter da 
not, at the end of four years, emerge by 
the front door wreathed in smiles. If 
there is an objective standard such a 
weeding out is right, proper and inevit- 
able, and we must continue to regard it 
so unless more of the weeds are stopped 
by an entrance examination. If, through 
worship of numbers, we come to believe 
that no thinning out should take place, is 
the University so to frame her require- 
ments that any ambitious moron may 
leave with a parchment tucked under his 
arm? Give everyone a chance, by all 
means, to earn the right to our hall-mark, 
but keep the degree worth obtaining by 
letting it be the reward of a real effort! 
It might be useful to give even more 
stress to the honors degree, intensifying 
our distinction between sterling and 
plate. 

We compel our students to come to 
lectures. ~ During the period of transition 
into the University type this may be ne- 
cessary, but should then become super- 
fluous. It does not encourage the striv- 
ing after perfection in the lecturer, and 
it leads the student to believe (rightly in 
too many cases) that a judicious regurgit- 
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ation of his notes will get him through 
the examination. We pretend to take in 
boys and turn out men, but we have not 
taken sufficient trouble to train them 
properly to gather knowledge for them- 
selves. We advise them to learn to con- 
centrate and to use their working time 
efficiently, then blithely assume that they 
will not, and proceed with the iniquitous 
“spoon-feeding” and shielding them from 
themselves. The University is not the 
place where one should be protected from 
anything, but rather where one should 
learn to deal with circumstances as they 
arise. 


It is sometimes said that we tend to 
stifle thought with facts, but it must be 
borne in mind that thought which is not 
founded upon an adequate and extensive 
acquaintance with facts is flimsy stuff, to 
say the least. We do not acclaim an 
author who disregards life as it is lived, 
but we encourage one who writes about 
“real people.” We do not respect the 
scientist who rates his pet theory higher 


than experimental evidence which may 


contradict it. Facts are the grist for the 
mill of thought, and adequate raw ma- 
terial is necessary, but not sufficient, to 
prevent inferiority in the product of in- 
dividual mills. 

Really what we need most is an insati- 
able lust for learning in our students. 
But are we ourselves not somewhat to 
blame for the lack of enthusiasm? Do we 
burn with zeal while lecturing? Not 
often, since the too common process of 
predigesting a text is not inspiring. 
Neither the lecturer nor his hearers feel 
greatly uplifted. Generally the listeners 
are there because they must take the 
course and attendance is a pre-requisite to 
examination, the lecturer is there because 
the calendar says the course must be 
given. If higher education is to become 
more universal without a drop in stand- 
ard it must come to be regarded as a 
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“Truth Treasure-hunt,” and enjoyed at 
least as much as our familiar treasure- 
hunts whose pleasures and prizes are so 
ephemeral. 

To be adequately equipped for the wor- 
ship of Truth we need, then, better pre- 
paration and all it implies. We need 
more intellectual selection, and more de- 
velopment of individual initiative and re- 
sponsibility. And most of all we need 
enthusiasm in those whom we would pre- 
pare to take the torch from us; not a 


noisy, klaxon enthusiasm, but one whose — 
greatest satisfaction is in quiet enjoyment — 


of steady achievement. And what can 
one do towards this admirable end? 


Nothing, apparently, in a hurry, but ever — 


follow the lodestar of one’s own ideals, 
doing one’s best, and hoping for better. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PIANO-PLAYER 


By J.D.C. 


We, Jon and I, found a couple of 
brown, long-legged youngsters leaning 
against their horses in front of the ram- 
shackle post-office. They were glad 
enough to receive the two dollars we of- 
fered, and told us we could have the 
horses as long as we wished. A few 
minutes later we were over the ridge and 
on the valley road. We trotted over the 
resounding plank bridge and walked the 
beasts up the long slope of the other 
side. At the top we stopped and sur- 
veyed the valley, dark-green and silver, 
and the brown river half-hidden. The 
west wind struck us sharply. We headed 
into it along the ridge road and started 


‘to canter. 


Jon was having difficulty, without a 
doubt. He clung grimly to the horn of 


the saddle, but he let the mare have her 


head. He would not let me outdo him. 
After a bit I looked back. He was close 
behind, clinging desperately, and _ his 
white teeth, clenched, gleamed in the sun- 
light. But his eyes were shining and his 


cheeks burned. Jon was enjoying it, af- 


ter all. I had been a bit dubious. 

I pulled to a trot. He came bouncing 
up. : 
“L-Lord, th-that was—some—run,” he 
managed to say. “It’s worth getting sore 
for.” 

I had warned him. 
horses. 

“Clean speed,” he exclaimed. “Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? Oh, I know I cut a frightful 
figure on a horse, but I sense the thrill 
of it. Don’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“Tt’s different from a car. <A horse is 
a living creature, a car is only a machine. 
You can feel the ripple of muscle under 
the saddle, can’t you? Horses are lovely 
animals.” 

We turned and started back. It was 
late afternoon, and the sky had turned to 
saffron behind us. Nothing broke the 
silence except the clip-clop of hoofs on 


We walked the 


the hard road. 


“I know I shall be fr ightfully sore. 
Compensation for all things in this world, 


isn’t there?” His mare waggled her ear 
in_approval. 

We again reached the spot where the 
road dipped down into the valley. We 
stopped and turned to the west again, 
where the sun was sinking in a rose-and- 
golden haze. 

“And in what hidden places are Thy 
shining footsteps seen,” Jon murmured. 
“What has music to do with such splen- 
dour as that? No, not Beethoven in all 
his glory 

“We shall be late for dinner. Remem- 
ber what the last late dinner did for you,” 
IT said.’ 

“Oh go—er—very well.” 
the horses down the road. 

I went into his room one Sunday morn- 
ing at eleven. He was propped up in bed 
smoking innumerable cigarettes and read- 
ing the Book of Job. 

“Tisten,” he exclaimed. Then he read: 
“Hast thou given the horse strength? hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder? ... 
the glory of his nostrils is terrible.’ Man! 
The power and color of those words! 
‘Clothed his neck with thunder!’ Who 
wrote the Bible, anyway? You're a stu- 
dent.” 

“You still seem to be quite interested 
in horses,” I countered, rather too mali- 
ciously. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Don’t evade. 
Do you know who wrote the Bible?” 

“No,” I answered truthfully, “but what 
I would like to know is, why are you not 
up practising? Precious hours wasted. 


9) 


We turned 


“Surely you’re not content with the small- 


town praise you get. You are good, yes, 
but not so good that you can rest on your 
oars.” i 

He laid aside the Bible. 
her head in the door. 

“Here’s a cup of coffee for you, Jon. 
T had it brought up with mine.” 

“Hello, you,” she said to me. 
adored Jon. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said. When 
she had gone, he went on: 

“T’m really not so much, you know, in 
the way of a piano-player. [I don’t need 


Janet stuck 


She 
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to tell you that. But I’m not really 
anxious to be better. Oh yes, I am, too, 
but I’m not willing to pay the price. If 
I went off to Europe for six or ten years 
and studied, I would come back in the 
near-first-hank, maybe. And then .. .” 

He drank his coffee and lit another 
cigarette. 

“Did you ever get to know any of those 
‘at the top’? No? Well, I have, quite a 
few of them. They’re frightfully un- 
happy.” 

“Did you ever find an artist who was 
happy?” I countered. 

“No, of course not. But they are lonely, 
and that’s the worst unhappiness. Par- 
nassus is frightfully cold, and the peak- 
dwellers won’t even crowd together for 
company and warmth. I met Tesca at a 
party in New York one night; we found 
a corner in the conservatory, and she 
poured forth her maudlin woes, slightly 
tinged with brandy, poor creature, till 
some bourgeois tracked us down and de- 
voured her alive. Yes, you may say that 
I’m just lazy. So I am, in truth. But I 
say truth when I tell you that I’d rather 
play for these little prairie audiences and 
bring joy to them than to play for Massey 
Hall, Metro, or Albert Hall. I mean 
that; take it as you will. Dll get up and 
go for a walk with you before lunch.” 

A country hotel is a sorry dwelling- 
place of a Sunday, to say nothing of the 
rest of the week. The drummers who are 
still on the road are noisily sleeping off 
the effects of Saturday night. The cham- 
bermaids are later and frowsier than 
usual. The half-deserted stuffy “lobby” 
serves only as a painful and necessary 
means of exit to the sweeter out-of-doors. 
Jon and I descended. The podgy, beer- 
gutted proprietor was safely wedged in 
his armchair by the cold stove. The fold 
of greasy red flesh over the back of his 
collar seemed to protrude more with each 
expectoration. 

“Mornin’,” he said genially, with a 
rattle in his throat. 

Jon stopped. 

“Good morning. It’s almost afternoon, 
isn’t it? How do you find business these 
days?” 


“Aw, not so good, not so good. Usually 
picks up round this time o’ year. No 
good this year. Say, friend, that there 
piano-playin’ 0’ yours las’ night was dam’ 
good. That there Campy Neely”—by 
which I gathered that he meant Jon’s 
Campanile—“was durn fine. “Course I 
don’t know much about it—but it was 
good,” he finished explosively, and spat 
to end the period. 

“Im very glad you liked it.” Jon’s fine 
teeth gleamed in a smile. “Perhaps we 
can come back another year.” 

“T shore hope you do, friend. It all 
depen’s on the crops. Well, the dinin’ 
room’ll be open direc’ly. I'll look fer ye 
fer dinner.” 

He waddled off. Jon shivered a little 
as we went out. 

“You practise what you preach,” I said 
to him. 

“Tf you knew how hard it is!” 

“T do,” I replied. 

Jon’s life was a continual conflict be- 
tween his fastidiousness and his phil- 
osophy of service. He loved the life he 


led even as he hated it; the genuine love 


of the joy-bringer. I had seen him go on 
the stage of a frowsy little small-town 
hall, before a scattered crowd of tired, 
old- plaster faces; men to whom “working 
on the land” brought only hopelessness, 
women to whom honest labour did not 
bear a lovely face, children with raucous 
voices and sodden, eyes. I had seen him 
transform their world for a few fleeting 
moments, snatch them away from their 
parched summer days, plows, sweaty 
horses, pigs, and child-births, through 
magic casements to a new sensuous world 
of beauty. And he too was transmuted. 
He would come off the platform exhaust- 
ed, but as near to happiness as is given 
such tormented mortals as he to be. 

Jon Turner furnished an example of 
that peculiar quality of mind which is 
widely talked of, but seldom seen. He 
had, if ever mortal did, a “magnetic” per- 
sonality. There was in his handshake a 
sensation comparable to the faint electric 
thrill when flesh touches bare flesh on 
the gymnasium floor. Watching from the 
audience his strong unhandsome face (he 
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was childishly sensitive of what he called 
his homliness) with its gleaming smile 
and grey eyes wrinkled at the corners, the 
old ladies would smile back and the awk- 
ward newly-weds would blush a little 
deeper. Sometimes he would sing one of 
his own songs in a bass that was not with- 
out its untutored charm. One was called 
“Granny.” Sometimes a dear old soul 
would weep a bit and sometimes, too, Jon 
could not keep back a tear. Of course, it 
was all frightfully sentimental. Jon was 
such a child at heart. 

He played a German dance of Brahms 
for them, an ancient minuet of “papa 
_ Hayden’s,” his own arrangement of a Bar- 

earolle, the Campanile, the Stars and 
Stripes march and some little will o’ the 
wisp from Farjeon. They all said that he 
was a good piano-player. 

_ One Sunday morning Jon did rise early. 

We made our way through the sleepy 
dusty sunshine, past the mouldy beer- 
parlour, the staring windows of the pool- 
hall, the garish displays of one Alex. Mc- 
Murchy, merchant, in the midst of which 
blazed a legend informing all and sundry 
that this week all dresses were half off, 
to the hall. It was dusty, smelly and 
echoing. Like the town, it went with 
trailing shoelaces. We opened all the win- 
dows and let the prairie breeze drift 
through. Then Jon sat at the piano and 
worked a while at his new number, “The 
Plains.” After a bit he played over all 
that he had done. It was almost finished. 
» His music did not tell a story. It was 


the intangible embodiment of the emo- 
tions which the prairies brought to him; 
the cool dim quiet of the dawn, the never- 
flagging hope of the pioneer’s morning- 
song, the sweetness of the day’s work well 
done, the hungry love of human families, 
the peace of day’s end and a late meadow- 
lark twittering in the dying sun. We sat 
in reverie a few minutes after he had 
finished. 

“But, Jon, that’s very beautiful; too 
beautiful to be the life,” I said. “It’s 
really a pretty ghastly business for most 
of them.” 

“Of course,” he answered, somewhat 
sharply, “I know that. Do you want me 
to write that? Oh, you students, you 
confounded students! Truth above all 
things, you say. Do you know what truth 
is? Don’t talk that way until you do. 
How do you know that our dreams, their 
dreams, are not the real truth, and all this 
sordidness we see, only devilish night- 
mares? If I can bring them splendid 
dreams, it is enough for me.” 

It was late, and we had walked far. We 
turned north again towards the town. 
There was no moon, but in our faces the 
Borealis flamed in great shifting stream- 
ers, like the fingers of God, we thought, 
on some celestial clavilux. We stopped 


. and lit cigarettes. Jon told me he hadn’t 


smoked a pipe since Royal Con. days. He 
could not abide a pipe since. It reminded 
him painfully. We walked slowly back to 
the dark town, with the soft glory of the 
summer night upon us. 
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THE MONOCLE 


Yes, we’re back. The new Editor is 
giving us another chance and we’re taking 
it. Or if not we, he. At all events, 
we've a lot of things on our mind. 

* * * 


Since we left the University we’re just 
an ordinary man-on-the-street, but you’d 
be surprised to what things our mind oc- 
casionally turns. Take drama, for ex- 
ample, and Canadian plays in particular. 
Now we pretend to no extraordinary 
knowledge of that branch of literature; 
bue we maintain, and stoutly, that it takes 
no extraordinary knowledge to discover 
that Canadian drama does not exist. Or, 
to employ a more scholarly phrase, non 


est. 


We have Canadian short-story writers ~ 


and novelists, and several of them have 
earned for themselves no mean fame. And 
we personally confess a preference for the 
the young tradition and theme of Cana- 
dian poetry, fragile and hesitant as it may 
be, over most of the verse this continent 
has produced. We need not be rshamed 
of our Canadian musicians for either in- 
terpretation or creation. But where are 
the Canadian playwrights? You may re- 
gard that question as purely rhetorical; 
don’t answer (you can’t), just look un- 
comfortable and squirm uneasily. Yes, 
there was Mrs. Isabel Eccleston Mackay, 
there is Merrill Dennison and that gent- 
leman (is it Atkinson?) who wrote “So 
this is Canada!” and several other pieces 
of light and enjoyable comedy. But un- 
less the effete East has something up the 
sleeve of her new society frock, that’s 
about the lot. 
* * * 

For years now the Dramatic Society of 
our own University has been producing at 
least five plays a season. But unless my 
memory is at fault, only two Canadian 
plays have ever been presented. Our play 
selection committees have been composed 
of men of more than ordinary patriotism. 
They did not scorn compatriot play- 
wrights; they looked for them and 


couldn’t find them. In fact, “The Second 
Lie” (one of the Canadian plays) was a 
singularly unpatriotic choice. 

* *k * 

There will never be a Canadian dra- 
matic centre until it is nourishing and 
being nourished by a native Canadian 
drama. We will have no Canadian actors 
until we have a Canadian dramatic centre. 
And there will be no Canadian drama of 
the first rank until Canadian players are 
acting Canadian plays. 

% %* 


And do not say that there will never | 


be a distinctive Canadian drama, for that 
implies many tragedies too painful to 
think upon. It implies that we shall go 
on acting well and indifferently well 
foreign pieces from New York and Lon- 
don, that our own actors will continue to 
migrate to other fields (are not Julia 
Arthur of St. Joan and John Quallen of 
“Street Scene” Canadians?), that Toron- 
to, Montreal, Edmonton and Vancouver 
will never witness “first nights” except 
in New York and Chicago, that we shall 
be forced to see and hear and next, I sup- 
pose, to feel American pictures for the 
rest of our days, that our Mary Pickfords 


‘and Norma Shearers will continue to go | 


to Hollywood to become Mrs. Douglas 


i 
| 
i! 
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Fairbankses and Mrs. Irving Thalbergs, | 


thereby further dwarfing the histrionic 
potentialities of the Canadian race, that 


the art which chronologically should be | 


among the first to develop will never de- 

velop here and that you will be forced to 

submit in perpetuum to frantic, organized 

and despairing outbursts such as this. 
*% *% 


All this must not come to pass. 


Scores and scores of proselytes will write 
timidly and secretly. They will fail and 
curse the hard-boiled editors and produc- | 
ers. 


There ‘i 
will be a Canadian tradition evolved. — 


Occasionally a play will be produced | 
and it will flop. An over-zealous minia- ~ 


at <p eek a 


ture impressario will appear dedicated to | 


the production fo Canadian plays. He! 


will fail, happy luckless wight, God grant i 


| 
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“OF the Thousand and One Things... This is the Best” 


When Dr. Tory was leaving the University he used the above words to 
express his appreciation of the Alumni gift, the establishment of the Scholar- 
ship Fund. Since then no special call has been made for contributions, but 
a small amount has been set aside from current revenue each year, until with 
- other donations about six hundred dollars have accumulated. The bigger 
the fund the faster it grows, honce the call: “lave you got your Life Mem- 
bership yet?” Although this is addressed to the older members who, pre- 
sumably, can spare fifty dollars more easily than the recent graduates, there 
may be some of the latter who have sprung to sudden affluence. To all we 

say, “Think it over.” 
‘Life membership dues go straight into the Scholarship Fund (both 
branches have generously waived their shares), and so does the revenue from 
them. How long shall class 21 claim the honor of having our only Life 
Member? Here is an excellent opportunity to do oneself a good turn and at 
the same time to hasten the day when the first Tory Scholar marches up 
the familiar steps of Convocation Hall. 
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I may be he! And then some amateur 
shall blunder upon something, and to that 
something shall befall a happy inexplic- 
able accident and in the manner of the 
discovery of “Journey’s end,” we shall get 
our first Canadian play. 

%* * % 


Of what shall it treat? Of human joys 
and sorrows, of love perhaps, of a young 
man meeting the world and learning his 
wisdom, of some new reason for laughter, 
of some simple glorious sacrifice. The 
theme will not be new, but there will be 
something in the work which will mark it 
as Canadian. There will be something 
which will identify it forever with the 
soft landscapes of the older Ontario, the 
stern practical philosophy of the prairies 
or the unequivocal independent spirit of 
a Rocky Mountain home. There will be 
no bristling-haired huskies, no crafty half- 
breed trappers, no scarlet-coated Rider of 
the Plains, but none the less the story 


earnest 


will be as vividly Canadian as a crisp 
October afternoon at the Varsity grid or 
a hike up the valley of the Whitemud. 

* * * 


Here, finally, are two respectful but 
suggestions, upon which the 
Alumni might act. First, that a competi- 
tion be established forthwith among all 
faculty members, students and alumni for 
the best Canadian play; that its dramatic 
soundness and not merely its literary 
quality be tested in a play night com- 
petition. 

Second, that the Editor of this learned 
periodical recommend to the Alumni 
Council that twenty-five dollars of the 
funds of Zhe Trail go to the purchase of 
a permanent competition trophy, whose 
extrinsic value the years alone must en- 


“hance. 


* * * 


This is serious, Mr. Editor. 
—I. 
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TA RAS 


EDITORIAL 


Amid the rush and excitement of get- 
ting this issue off the press before the 
New Year, we pause for a few minutes to 
wish all Alumni members the heartiest of 
season’s greetings. 

If we may say so without, appearing too 
unsophisticated there really seems some 
genuine reason for renewing this year the 
fervent hope that the Christian ideal of 
Universal peace and brotherhood, so long 
merely a pretty theme for pulpit oratory 
at this time of the, year, is assuming a 
deeper significance in the hearts of men 
and nations. We are aware of course that 
there are those “who refuse to be com- 
forted,” and who insist Cassandra-like on 
prognosticating woe, and we have dimly 
at the back of our minds the recollection 


of a poem, studied in our undergraduate ~ 


days, in which the poet says, “Whatever 
the year brings, it brings nothing new,” 
and in which Peace is referred to as “the 
derelict of wars.” Evidently the poet be: 
heved that you can’t change human na- 
ture. It is at least comforting to find 
that the political leaders of the world do 
not entertain such a depressing view of 
human nature and are making mighty ef- 
forts to change it, leading their people 
away from the old national jealousies 
into a broader view of international re- 
lationships. 


In the face of this it may seem to those 
who regard the spread of Universal edu- 
cation as the greatest achievement of 
Christianity somewhat unseasonable to in- 
clude in this Christmas issue two articles 


in which the authors both find “some: 
thing rotten” in the state of Higher Edu- 
cation. It may seem to them like bring- 
ing a skeleton to the Christmas feast. 

Yet it is because our ideals of demo- 
cratic education are so bound up with the 
teachings of the Founder of Christianity 
that there is peculiar significance for us 
at this time of the year in the warnings 
of our leading thinkers, many of whom 
agree that we are engaged at the present 
day in a race between Catastrophe and 
Education. If our civilization in its 
noblest aspects is a product of Christianity 
and if its preservation depends on the 
success of our educational efforts then we 
cannot spend too much time, in season 
and out, in determining how well our 
Educational systems are equipped for the 
struggle. That there is something amiss 
few who keep abreast of contempotary 
thought will deny, and it is doubtless be- 
cause they see a real possibility of the 
nations of the world sinking into the 
abyss that the sincerest of our leaders in 
the political world are urging the neces- 
sity of a change of heart on the part of 
the public. 

Too long have the universities on this 
continent been content to “give the public 


what it wants” in the matter of education. | 
It is time our educational leaders took | 


their place in the forefront ranks in an 
effort to turn the public along the sterner 
road of a severer mental discipline to- 
wards what Matthew Arnold, sixty years 


ago, characterized as the “sweetness and | 
light” of anvintelligent, tolerant and all- | 


embracing culture. 
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CAMPUS CHATTER 


It’s cold weather. Even the single path 
across the Quad to Athabaska, and the 
double trail to Pembina, are used only 
when real hunger drives the residence 
students to the Tuck. The boys are dig- 
ging out their 1926 overcoats again, the 
girls are taking to woolen hosiery, and 
the temperature in the Arts Building has 
been raised to 75 above in the class rooms 
and 45 above in the halls. Strangely 
enough, there has been no resulting in- 
crease in the percentage attending lec- 
tures, or decrease in the number frequent- 
ing the corrdiors. Which is by no means 
a bad thing. 


If it were otherwise, our university 
“life” would cease and the U. of A. would 
become the degree factory it is sometimes 
called. While four out of five are fever- 
ishly anxious as to the outcome of an or- 
ganization meeting, while sub-committees 
- are meeting hurriedly between bells, while 

programs are being booked for the Grad- 
_ uation Dance next May, while a thousand 
vitally important trivialities are assum- 
ing paramount interest in the student 
mind, no one need fear for the future of 
the University. To some students the Uni- 
versity is represented by a girl, to others 
by a team, a frat, a play or a budget. 
Whether this first term of the 1929-30 
session has been a successful one or not, 
can be decided only by reference to in- 
dividual opinion. 


Certainly it has not been marked by 
outstanding athletic victories. Both the 
rugby and the track team were beaten for 
the major prizes in their respective com- 
petitions. The girls’ track team did well, 
the tennis team was whitewashed, and 
the soccer team had a good, though un- 
Spectacular, season. But there were no 
wild scenes as home-coming teams climb- 
ed off tourist sleepers, nor speeches in the 
Arts rotunda. And, strangely enough, 
the students have been too busy to miss 
them very much. 


But enough of generalities; the editor 
is a scientist and therefore is sure to point 
out that data should always come before 
principles. It doesn’t much matter what 
we talk about; everyone is tied up with 
something or other and some are sure to 
feel slighted. 


Of course there’s Dramat. The Inter- 
Year Plays have come and gone again. 
The four classes presented, by strange 
coincidence, four different plays. The 
Frosh and Sophies chose easy ones, the 
Juniors and Seniors were both as: ambi- 
tious as usual. The Junior play failed 
to register, the Senior play did with most. 
The judges and audience agreed that Bert 
Cairns (Frosh) was the outstanding ac- 
tor of the evening, and Phyllis Hart 
(Soph) the outstanding actress. The 
Seniors won a close decision from the 
Freshmen, by a polished production of 
one of the most difficult one-act plays 
ever presented here. Jt was Barrie’s 
“Shall We Join the Ladies?” a play with- 
out a star, and without a conclusion, ably 
directed by Hugh Morrison, so that the 
play was everything, the actors nothing. 


Which reminds one, that Hugh goes to 
Oxford next year as the Alberta Rhodes 
Scholar for 1930. This popular selection 
was made after the candidates had been 
put through a severe 12-hour inquisition 
by the Selection Committee. Besides hav- 
ing dramatic talent, Hugh is a heady 
quarterback, a fine scholar, a reliable ex- 
ecutive and a gifted writer. He will con- 
tinue at Oxford his studies in English. 


Another popular award was that of 
the I.O.D.E. Scholarship to Peg Rose- 
borough; also an Honours English stu- 
dent. The Dramat, the French Club, I'he 
Gateway, the Arts Club and a half-dozen 
other organizations have been materially 
assisted by the work she has done for 
them. Especially in Dramat has she at- 
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tained striking success for extra-curricu- 
lar efforts. For three years she has de- 
served, and played, star parts on the Var- 
sity stage. 

Which goes on to-remind one that Dr. 
Wallace has been doing great things to- 
ward the formation of an Edmonton 
Little Theatre, which is certain to be 
closely connected in fact, if not in theory, 
with the University. It is expected that 
its first plays will be produced early next 
year. 


Debate forums have been held regularly 
as of yore, but not quite so successfully. 
There are a few fair debaters around, but 
the number doesn’t seem to be increasing. 
At that, the intercollegiate debates in 
January and February should be really 
successful. Priestley and Sigler meet a 
Saskatchewan team at Edmonton on Jan- 
uary 17. Gibbs and Mackenzie going to 
Vancouver. Wereshof and Surplis meet 
a central Canada team some time in 
February. 


The greatest mess of the term occurred 
shortly before the Junior Prom, when it 
was discovered that almost twice as many 
people as could. go to the dance had in- 
vited partners, booked programs, bought 
new gowns or saved up enough money for 
taxi-fare. The Juniors posted an “order 
of preference” list; the conscientious ones 
waited in line to abide by it and the rest 
bought their invitations from Juniors. 
Everyone was a junior that week, fresh- 
men, sophs, seniors, graduates, janitors, 
and members of the staff. Of course they 
all said later that they hadn’t even been 
brought up right, they didn’t know it was 
wrong. Judging by appearances they 
will all be forgiven except those few who 
attempted to “scalp” invitations. How- 
ever, we had an absurdly delightful Union 
meeting out of it. 
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By the way, Dr. Wallace now agrees 
with the old saying that ‘“You’ve got to 
hand it to the hold-up man.” The Pre- 
sident was walking home from Philosoph 
one evening when the thought first struck 
him. The follower of higher education 
got only $10.00 for his pains, which leads 


one to suggest that those who follow this— 


profession would do much better if they 
would concentrate their efforts on some 
of the janitors, riding to and from work 
in their neat little sedans. 


There are two frats and four sororities 
in process of organization on the campus. 
None has as yet been recognized by the 
Senate, but the Tuck Shop is filled with 
groups of anxious plotters, and the Greek 
alphabet is being given attention unique 
on this campus at least. The C.O.T.C. 
band still practices at 4:30 on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays and a Chess Club has been 
formed. A fact which complicates the 
affair is the holding of a Med dance at 
the Macdonald in January. Shortly after 
this announcement came news of the suc- 


cess of Varsity cattle in eastern stock — 
Maurice Col- | 
bourne’s startling decision not to speak to | 


shows. Then came Mr. 


the Dramat—even at tea-time. 


Time only can tell. 


the matter up. 
friend and whispered, “She is the only 


girl I know, whose kisses taste like Lon | 


Chaney looks.” 
—DON BEE. 


The Varsity Ball | 
will be held in Calgary during the holi- © 
days and the new constitution is now in | 
printed form. Moreover, everyone is get- — 
ting his picture taken, and there is pros- | 
pect that epitaphs will include as much | 
poor poetry as ever. One Sophomore op- | 
posed the motion that the meeting ad- | 
journ. I followed him out, and overheard | 
one potent remark, which seemed to sum _ 
He turned carelessly to a - 
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G. B. TAYLOR, B.Sc. 
Writer of Alumni Notes. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
CALGARY 

Ambitious plans are on foot for the 
Alumni Ball sponsored by the Calgary 
Branch and to be held on Dec. 27. To 
quote from The Gateway: 

“Very careful plans and preparations 
have been made by the dance committee. 
The attendance will be strictly limited as 
in former years. The tickets are four 
dollars per couple. Each grad (meniber) 
and student in attendance is entitled to 

one double ticket and has the privilege of 
placing the names of one other couple on 
the list of reservations, or rather on the 
waiting list. Reservations are restricted to 
members and students up to Dec. 14. Re- 
servations made after that date will be 
placed on the general waiting list and 
filled in order. Tickets will be available 
after Dec. 9. Reservations will not be 
held after noon Dec. 21st.” 

A new executive has been elected for 
1929-30. The names appear on page 21 of 
this issue. 
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Yes, it’s true even if they did choose 
Friday the thirteenth to organize. But 
read : 

“Shades of Dr. Broadus and Dean Kerr! ! 

There are about thirty University of 
Alberta graduates in Winnipeg; and 
some wiseacre has asked: ‘Why not bring 
the cream of the intelligentsia together 
occasionally ?’ 

Without wasting further words the idea 
is this: An unostentatious dinner party 
will be held at the Mikado Tea Room at 
six-thirty pip emma on Friday the thir- 
teenth of December for the purpose of 
organizing a local branch of the U. of A. 
Alumni Association. 

You should be present. 

This intimation is being sent to all 
known graduates and former students of 
the old place in Edmonton. Pass the good 
word along. 

If you will attend this dinner (at one 
dollar per each), please advise the under- 
signed interloper by letter or telephone 
prior to December ninth. 

Allons! <Allee-oop! and Quaecumque 
Vera! 

Hopefully yours, 
W. B. Herserr, 

On behalf of the Scheming Committee.” 

Further news of the infant prodigy will 
be published in the next issue. In the 
meantime all the rest of us join in three 
and a tiger for the latest arrival. Hip! 
Hip! Hip! 


EDMONTON 


One meeting has been held and that a 
highly successful one. About seventy of 
us taxed the accommodation of the lounge 
for dinner on the evening of November 
15, and then listened while Dr. Alexander 
described his summer’s stay at the Uni- 
versity of Perugia, in Italy. The name 
of the speaker is enough to indicate to 
those who were not there, what they miss 
ed. Hugh John Macdonald presided. 
This same gentleman polled a good vote 
in the recent civic elections, and the Ed- 
monton branch just missed having an 
alderman as their president. Better luck 
next time, Mr. Macdonald. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


There have been a good many letters 
since I last penned these notes. Many of 
the old guard and as many of the new 
have written, usually enclosing their fees. 
These last are needed, as there is a fairly 
large current expenditure, and we want 
to build up the Fund as well. In this 
connection it is a pleasure to announce 
that Mr. A. West, Bursar of the Univer- 
sity, and Mr. W. Dixon Craig, ‘17, have 
agreed to act with the Treasurer of the 
Association as a Board of Investment. 
They will invest to the best possible ad- 


vantage all sums from life memberships, 
subscriptions and allotments. 
of, our members who are not still con- 


tinuing their studies, might I suggest | 
that a good way to start the New Year | 


would be—well, you frame the resolution! 


Now to the real business of this column. 


Mildred Rowe Weston, *24, writes from 
Akron, Mich., as follows: “Julius Grim- 
son, ’25, of Ladner, B.C., spent a day with 
us in October. The following day we 


motored to Lansing, where Julie was to. 
meet his wife and three-year-old son. 


To those | 
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While in Lansing we visited with Bob 
Morrow, °25, and his wife (nee Lola 
Perry). Bob has a spacious three-room 
office in one of the large buildings and 
has established a fine practice. His house 
address is 507 N. Sycamore. We learned 
that Dr. Bill Armstrong, a former U. of 
of A. medical student, has recently mar- 
ried a Baltimore girl, and was also prac- 
tising in Lansing.” Norman Scott, 24, 
remarks briefly: “Business as usual at 
Barrhead, Alberta.” Fred J. Batson, ’20, 
than whom there is no more faithful mem- 
ber, is “still trying to make the best fur- 
niture in the world with the Kittinger Co. 
of Buffalo. At the last stockholders’ 
meeting I was elected first vice-president. 
/..I1 have become greatly interested in 
vocational training for boys. Recently 
spoke on the subject to the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and also at the 
New York State Teachers’ Convention. 
The country is just beginning to realize 
the importance of this phase of educa- 
tion. I should like to see any of the 
‘gang’ that happen down this way.” The 
address is 1898 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y. Another man to whom Alberta is 
dear is Dr. Harry A. Pearse, ’19, 3744 
Taylor Ave., Detroit, Mich. He writes: 
“T am lecturing in Obstetrics now at De- 
troit College of Medicine and Surgery, 
and was admitted to Fellowship in the 
American College of Surgeons in October. 
My home is always open to Varsity men 
who happen to be in Detroit, if they will 
phone me.” Professor Norman A. Clarke, 
18, sends the following from the Dept. of 
Chemistry, Iowa State Colleges, Ames, 
Towa: “I spent the summer in England, 
France and Switzerland. One day when 
playing golf at the West Essex Club near 
London I came across Dr. Valens of the 
first medical class. He told me that he is 
a ship’s doctor and visits places half round 
the world. I think he said he was just off 
to Java. He was just as big, or even big- 
ger, than he used to be in 1913.” Frank 
L. Grindley, ’25, 26, whose home address 
is 10942 80th Ave., Edmonton, has been 
connected with the building of the St. 
Walburg-Bonnyville Branch of the 
C.N.R., and has a camp near Fort Kent, 


Alberta, on the Cold Lake Trail. Another 
such is 7’. F. Walton, 28 (home address, 
9733 89th Ave., Edmonton), who is with 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. of Canada, Lid. Helena D. Keith, 
22, teaches English in the Lachine High 
School, Montreal, her address being 23 
17th Ave., Lachine, P.Q. <A letter from 
C. D. Osterland, °26, is headed clo Cana- 
dian Utilities, Ltd., Yorkton, Sask., and 
indicates that the writer is never very 
jong in any one place. Further news of 
this alumnus will be found in the Vital 
Statistics. Bernard N. Malo, ’29, says: 
“Kindly forward The Trail to The Moses 
Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa., where I 
expect to be until Jan. 1, 1981. W. @. 
Whiteside, °28, is resident on the house 
staff there. M. Buriak, ’29, has taken 
unto himself a wife and is interning some- 
where in Pa. (Shamokin, Pa.?—Sec.) I 
spent July and August in the Manhattan 
Maternity, N.Y., but did not run into any 
of the old boys. Met Don Currie, ’25, ’28, 
early in November on his way to New 
York to do some P.G. work.” @C. W. 
Laverty, °28, is with the Westinghouse 
Co. in Hamilton, his address being 107 
Sanford Ave. N. He says: “We have 
about the same bunch here. J. W. Por- 
teous, °28, left us about a month ago to 
take up a position in Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Ata party given him just before he 
left the following boys might have been 
seen: D. C. Bryden, 28 (95 Stirton St.), 
A. F, McPherson, 27 (125 Sanford Ave. 
N.), CL. Moorhouse, 27, J. S. Kyle, ’28 
(791 King St. E.), Cari Pollock, ’28, C. 
D. Underwood, °24, 25 (down from 
Yukon territory, and living at 29 Hazel 
Ave.), and yours truly. Two other grads 


‘who could not come were 7’. M. Parry, 


29, and £. Olson, ’28. A few weeks ago 
we had a visit from A. RP. Jones, 28, and 
Gus Gudmundson, 29. They were both in 
the transformer plant of the General Elec- 
tric in_ Toronto then, but are probably 
back at the main plant in Peterboro by 
now.” 

Let me say in passing, that if it were not 
for similar letters. to those quoted above, from 
an astonishingly small group of alumni, these 
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notes would be meagre indeed. I hereby ap- 
point all the rest of you as permanent part- 
ners in the firm with the one duty of treas- 
uring up and sending in bits of news about 
fellow alumni and alumna. 

Bo k * 

To continue: J. H. Armstrong, 728, 
writes as follows: “I have been for the 
last year and a half with the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation. My ad- 
dress is 90 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
Alfred Drew, 727, is “down in the smoky 
city now (3823 Lawn St., Pittsburgh), 
where there are already several other 
Civil Engineers. I saw Ken Cox, 16 (clo 
Rust Engineering Co., Kopper Bldg.), a 
couple of months ago, but have not seen 
R. B. Bryden, ’22 (515 Royce Ave.), nor 
Art Fraser, "24 (15 Chestnut St.).... 
At present I am in the Metallography 
Lab. of the Jones and Loughhn Steel 
Corp. in their Aliquippa plant, and am 
finding it very interesting and pleasant.” 
From H. R. M. Acheson, ’29, comes the 
following note: “My address is at present 
clo C.P.R. Construction Dept., Procter, 
B.C. I ran into LZ. 8. Piper, ’28, in Trail 
the other day. W. df. Davidson, ’25, can 
be reached clo C.P.R. Construction, Nipa- 
win, Sask. A. G. Baker, who graduated 
in Law ’22, is practising at Edson, Alber- 
ta.” Headed “Ministére de la Voirie, 
Province de Québec,” comes a brief note 
from Z. V. Bell, ’25, which intimates that 
he is a geologist for the Quebec Bureau 
of Mines. 

Of the medical fraternity I have the 
following news: Leone McGregor, °25, is 
working with Dr. F. B. Mallory at the 
Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass. (. 
G. Lee, ’25, First National Bank Bldg., 
Highland Falls, N.Y., says: “Am enjoy- 
ing life a few miles up the Hudson River. 
The same practice in Alberta would make 
me quite content.” &. S. Rosedale, ’29, 
and Irs. Rosedale (née Helen LaF leche), 
22, °28, write from the Henry Ford Hos- 
pital at Detroit to say: “Our present ad- 
dress is 13803- Delaware Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Since coming here we have met 
some old Alberta students, notably Doc- 
tors Christie, Dowling and Bresnell, and 
some other former students.” Pat Mal- 


colmson, ’29, is in the Wellesley Hospital, 
Toronto, with G. S. Charlesworth, ’22. 
Faust Gowda, ’28, practises at 3 Christie 
Grant Bldg., Edmonton, and receives 
mention in Vital Statistics. He says: “I 
met Dr. Christie and Dr. C. D. Husband, 
28, at Red Deer on my way to Banff. 
There I saw Dr. H. Shankman, 723, of 
Harris, Sask.” 

A note signed “Carl A. Scholl,” 18, is 
written on special paper, and so it should 
be, for it begins: “Pay to the order of . .” 
Dr. Scholl is in the Department of Econ- 
omics at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. Another old-timer 
whose address is all that I have learned 
(I would know more!) is W. J. MecKen- 
zie, 16. He is at Rossland, B.C. Dean 
Weir tells me that “Sig” Nielson, 22, 24, 


is lecturing at Stanford University, and . 


is very well liked there. Speaking of 
California, I am reminded that Clarence 
Tookey, ’20, visited his old haunts a few 
months ago. He is engaged in actuarial 
work in Los Angeles, to which he com- 
mutes from his “ranch” at La Canada. 
Here he grows every imaginable kind of 
fruit and has plenty of room for his two 
boys to play. Clarence gave me the fol- 
lowing addresses: ZL. V. Miller, °20, 805 
17 St., Sautax Momica, Calif.; A. P. 
Miller, ’20, home address 505 W. Whiting 
Ave., Fullerton, Calif. (he Trail goes to 
Apartado 33, Maracaibo, Venezuela) ; 2. 
S. McKitrick, 20, 1448 W 88 Place, Los 
Angeles; Sam Francis, ’20, 464 Midway, 
San Mateo, Calif.; John A. Carswell, ’20, 
2207 Camden Ave., Sawteele, California. 
It is quite appropriate that R. 7. Hollies, 
20, ’21, should be mentioned along with 


his classmates. Bob may now be reached | 
c\o City Engineer, Calgary, Alberta. And | 
Charles “Jitney” Banks, ’21, practises in | 
New Rochelle, N.Y., his address being 650 | 
Main St., Pintard Apts. George R. Gib- | 
son, “29, and Mrs. Gibson (née Helen | 
Beny), ’24, may be found at 11. Victoria | 
Mansions, Lethbridge, Alberta. A. Valen- — 
tine Baldwin, ’25, is with the Johnson- | 
burg Radio Corp., his address being 516 | 


Hugh St., Johnsonburg, Pa. Two other 


members of the same class, 7. J. and Irs. 
Stewart (née Lrene Castor) and their | 


versity Hospital, Hdmonton. 
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small daughter dropped in for a chin not 
long ago. Fred is working on the Ghost 
River project for the Calgary Power Co. 
Their address: 10018 113th St., Edmon- 
ton. ; 

R. W. Harrison, °26 (see Vital Statis- 
tics), is in the High School at Camrose, 
Alberta. Janet M. Cook, 24, of Box 134, 
Barons, Alberta, remarks: “Still at the 
grind of High School teaching. Conven- 
tion in the offing.” Another teacher, 


though not in the province, is “Dave” 


Teviotdale, ’20, 21, who lectures at Stan- 
ford University. He and Mrs. T'eviotdale 
(née Agnes Wilson), ’12, may be reached 
at the following address: Route 1, Box 
545, Palo Alto, California. Wes Oke, 
26, 27, whom I saw at the football game 
on Nov. 11, still plays a pedagogical role 


at Grande Prairie, Alberta. I believe that 


John McGuire, ’22, teaches in Edmonton 
at the present time. Of the agricultural 


‘boys I learn that 7. C. McBeath, ’28, is 


employed by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. on phosphate experiments, 


and that his address is Raymond, Alberta. 
10. R. Young, ’24, ’29, is with the Soils 


Dept., and W. &. Foster, 28, with the 
Field Crops Dept. at the University, 


specializing in Plant Pathology. In this 


connection it is a pleasure to announce, 


belatedly, that L. C. Stacey, ’24, ’27, has 


been made assistant superintendent of the 
Dominion Experimental’ Substation at 
Beaverlodge, Alberta. Cliff has had 70 
acres of his new farm broken this year 
with a view to the growing, of registered 
seed. Another appointment is that of 
Ethel Norris, 29, as dispenser at the Uni- 
roy 2: 


| Clarke, ’20, 23, who has been associated 


ferred to Toronto. 


with the Royal Financial Corporation in 
Vancouver for some years has been trans- 
George W. Ausier, 
27, 29, 11050 84th Ave., Edmonton, has 
been called to the Alberta bar. He is 
practising with the firm of Speers, Ogil- 
vie and Buckley. Winifred Gilhooly, 28, 
is now Secretary of Girls’ work for Al- 
berta. A. 0. McGugan, ’29, has been ap- 
pointed provincial inspector of health. He 
has always been particularly interested in 
public health work. Another government 
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appointment is that of Harry J. Wilson, 
"15 (9828 92nd Ave., Edmonton), as as- 
sistant deputy attorney general and col- 
lector of succession duties. He succeeds 
Chas. “Cy” Becker, ’20, ’22, who has re- 
turned to his old love as pilot-manager 
of the Commercial Airways Co. 

Many of our members are continuing 
their studies. In addition to those men- 
tioned in the October issue we have: 
William Mueller, 26, at McGill with a 
National Research Council Fellowship. 
Alan Galbraith, ’29, at Harvard in math- 
ematics (1673 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
Mass.) ; J. A. McPherson, ’29, in the De- 
partment of Physics at the University of 
Toronto; George Stanley, ’29 (Rhodes 
Scholar), Keble College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. At the University are W. V. Drake, 
22, in Organic Chemistry; G. C. French, 
26, in Education; Wdlliam Swift, 724, 
27, also Education; Zom Stanley, ’29, in 
Applied Science; Helen Carnes, 28, Max 
Wershof, °28, Dan Mackenzie, ’28, Bill 
Hobbs, ’28, and Hd. Read, ’29, in Law; 
and H. H. Morris, 29, in Chemistry. In 
the General Office are Anna Watt, 28, 
and Flora Carson, 28, Marguerite Cooper, 
26, having returned to Calgary (911 13th 
Ave. W.). 

I make no apology for introducing that 
doughty Winnipeg publicist W. B. Her- 
bert, ’23, ’26, again—in fact, I wish we 
had more like him. By the time you 
finish reading his last letter you'll see 
why: 

Noy. 27, 1929. 
“Dear Geoff: 

Here’s two dollars to buy ink for The 
Tra. 

Last week Armour Ford, ’22, ’24, drop- 
ped in to see me. He’s been on a short 
holiday to Toronto and Guelph. While 
there he visited Don Philp, ’22, who is 
managing director of one of the largest 
advertising firms in Toronto, and doing 
very well. Not to mention his bouncing 
baby boy; which Armour describes as le 
dernier mot! 

Recently received a letter from Bruce 
Macdonald, *24, ’26, who is practising law 
with Messrs. McLarty and Fraser at 
Windsor, Ontario. He appears to have 
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transferred his affections pretty well to 
the East. Do you remember Bill Dean, 
engineer of, I believe, 1927? (I do, 
Walter; the year is 1928, however.) He 
blew into town last week from The Pas, 
with a bride. (Details please, Mr. Dean, 
for Vital Statistics!) Bill is flying for 
‘Consolidated Smelters or some such min- 
ing and prospecting company. Another 
engineer wrote to me last week: Z'om 
Knighton, 26 (or George?) He’s with a 
mining company at Chapman Camp, and 
gives the following regarding certain 
forty-beer men: ‘Today we were expecting 
Bili Jewitt, 23, to arrive by aeroplane 
from Calgary. The Alberta contingent 
of Alex Jackson, °23, Frank Marleau, 
Doug York and myself will meet him. 
This summer I saw Walter Selnes, ’26, ’27, 
now a married man and manager of the 
Kootenay-King property near Fort Steele. 
G. E. White, °27, is at the company’s 
(C.M.S. Co.) phosphate plant at Fernie. 
Howard Hargrave, °25, Ray Woodford, 
97, and Johnnie Millen, ’24, are in Trail. 
Fred Etheridge, ’25, was here last. week. 
(Address, please.—Sec.) We see Ball Bur- 
gess, °23, and Len Telfer, 24, here occa- 
sionally; they are both working on phos- 
phate!—that accounts for a number of 
the black sheep. (Intense resentment on 
the part of the engineers!) Hmily re- 
cently heard from Daisy Kellam, 27, ’28, 
who is secretary of the Y.W.C.A. at Sas- 
katoon. The same city provides a home 
for Mac Holmes, 26, and his wife (née 
Dorothy Richards, ’23), and their eight 
months’ old son and heir, Sandy. 


We now have nearly thirty U. of A. 
grads in Winnipeg, and hope to get our 
alumni branch started on Friday, the 
thirteenth of December. .Our roster in- 
cludes Reg (723) and Mrs. Barnecut (née 
Alethia Wood, ’22), Tom (25) and Yrs. 
Devlin (née Ruth Lyness, ’26), George 
Ferguson, Andrew Cairns, ’23, Mo Kel- 
lam, ’27, Jack Allen, ’28, Ross Cooper, 
26, Jean Folkins, 27, Esther Prevey, 725, 
Clara Ward Farrell, N. Hardin, ’25, Jack 
Ellis, °26, Marcel Jean-Richard, 723, 
Walker Dunham, ’20, Bill Hanna, 722, 723, 
Mary Willison, 25, Silver Dowding, 723, 
24, Morris Baker, ’25, and Johnnie Walk- 
e7, in addition to the Herberts. Of course 


we have Doc McGibbon here to guide our 
footsteps. 

More anon. This is just a note written 
in a hurry because I know you need my 
two dollars for the Tory Fund. 

Best regards from Emily and Walter.” 

Pretty generous “note,” eh what? 

I am simply going to note a few new 
addresses and then conclude. Here they 
are: H. L. Churchill, ’23, 11834 98rd St., 
Edmonton; £. M. Wéilis, ’23, 15 Algon- 
quin Apts., Edmonton; D. O. Sproule, 
29, The Royal Institution, 21 Albermarle 
St., London W.1, England; Wesley Smith, 
25, Raymond, Alberta; Harry Wilton- 
Clark, °25, c\o Roberts-Schaffer Co., 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill; LZ. H. 
Nichols, °25, 3437 Mountain St., Montreal ; 
G. 8. Ortner, ’28, clo Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. (Assay Office), Trail, 
B.C.; Russell D. Henderson, ’27, Irvine, 
Alberta. 

The end at last. Here’s a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year to you 
all! 

—G. B. T. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
MRS. RUSSELL LOVE 


The University of Alberta today mourns the loss of one 
of its most distinguished and well beloved daughters, in the 
recent death of Mrs. Russell Love, formerly Miss Katie 
McCrimmon. As an undergraduate her life was bound up in 
every student activity, for as 
Wauneita chief, as president 
of the Students’ Union or as 
a gay principal in the musi- 
cal fantasy “Psyche,” she 
gave of her boundless energy 
and resource and radiated 
gentleness of character in a 
way given to few. To say 
that she was a favorite of her 
class-mates is to say the very 
obvious; but she was more. 
She was an inspiration to her 
friends and an ideal to the 
undergraduates; her gay 
wit was forever bubbling 
over and scattering dull care 
for those around her; her 
gentle sympathy was never- 
failing. 

After she was graduated 
from the University in 1917 
her qualities of leadership 
found even larger fields, and as Girls’ Work Secretary, first 
of the Edmonton district and then of the entire province, her 
purposeful life widened its influence. There must be few 
girls in the province who did not come directly or indirectly 
under that inspiring influence. Further honours were added 
to her when last year she was elected to the Senate of her 
Alma Mater, and was the first alumna to receive the distinction. 

Then when on November 11, 1925, she became the wife 
of J. Russell Love, M.L.A., a university alumnus and a favorite 
on the rugby grid and the basketball floor, a home of the 
highest ideals was created. Three little girls, Jean, Marion 
and Joyce, the youngest three weeks old, became its centre, 
and received all that thoughtful care which had formerly been 
distributed among all the young girls of our province. 

But a life so alive cannot die. It lives on in the memories 
of those who knew her, and her work will not cease as long as 
those high ideals of young womanhood are realized. 


—Reprint from THE GATEWAY 
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ALL THINGS ARE LOVELIER NOW 


All things are loveler now, 
Than ever before. 

A deeper meaning has life, 
Than it had of yore; 

For youth, when bidding adieu, 
At a half-closed door, 

Makes all things lovelier seem, 
Than ever before. 


Richer the red of the rose, 
Diviner the scent, 

Now that I know its beauty 
Is only lent. 

Music and color and light, 
I cherish the more; 

And all things lovelier seem, 
Than ever before. 


Of friendship and beauty and love, 
I drink my fill; 

Knowing these will remain, 
When I am still. 

Even though death were the end, 
Life is sweet at the core, 

And all things are lovelier now, 
Than ever before. 


ELAINE M. CATLEY. 
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The Division of Pure and Applied Physics, 


National Research Laboratories 
By R2. W. Bortz, M.S¢., .A., PAD. F.RS.C., Director. 


If one investigates and studies at close 
hand, as it has been the writer’s privilege 
to do, how the major nations of the world 
pursue and utilize the physical sciences 
for the stability and fairness of their com- 
merce and for national security and ad- 
vance, it will be discovered that national 
as well as individual efforts proceed 
through four great avenues: 

I—Bureau of Standards. Any nation 
of significance establishes and supports 
financially some National Institute or 
system of laboratories wherein are main- 
tained, with the highest precision of 
which human mind and skill are capable, 
all those standards of time, lengths, 
weights, pressures, electrical currents, 
electrical voltages, luminous powers, and 
other quantities, on which are founded 
justice and exactitude in national and in- 
ternational trade and commerce. 

First came the great Physikalische 
Technische Reichanstalt founded by the 
German government at Berlin; next the 
National Physical Laboratories by the 
British government at Teddington, near 
London; then the Bureau of Standards by 
the United States government at Wash- 
ington. France does her standardization 
in more laboratories than one, but in 
France is the famous Bureau Internation- 
al des Poids et Mesures, maintained in- 
ternationally by subventions from many 
nations, at Bellevue, near Paris. Now 
comes Canada! and we shall have to tie 
in with these National International 
Bureaus, in checking and cross-checking 
of important standards, so that our basic 
measures for the purposes of commerce, 
trade, and science may be nationally and 
internationally beyond reproach. 

In the National Research Laboratories 
at Ottawa Canadian citizens, producers 
or consumers, sellers or buyers, may have 
any gravitational, mechanical, magnetic, 
electrical, optical, accoustic, heat, or 


radioactive quantity standardized and 
measured, and be assured that the meas- 
urements comport with the highest pre- 
cision of international convention. 

II. —Industrial Research. In all the 
great nations there have been founded In- 
stitutes. of Research for the deliberate 
purpose of advancing and assisting In- 
dustry. These are either state or privately 
supported, or both. One thinks of the 
various Industrial Research Institutes of 
Germany, administered by the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Gesellschaft and supported 
ninety-five per cent. by German indus- 
tries; of the Ferrous Metals Research 
Association of Great Britain, supported 
by the state and by the industry; of the 
famous research laboratories of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company of America; of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories of the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 


pany; indeed of scores of industrial re- 


search institutes or associations in all the 
great nations of the earth. Even the new 
Soviet regime in Russia is no laggard in 
this respect; for the amount of money 
poured by the Soviet government into Re- 
search Institutes for the study and de- 
velopment of Russian natural resources 
is prodigious. The purpose avowedly is 
to acquire wealth in developing their re- 
sources for the accomplishment of Soviet 
aims. 

Canada is a young nation just about 
getting into stride. Some of our greater 
and more independent industrial com- 
panies have begun to maintain their own 
research departments, to examine closely 
their processes and their products with a 
view to their intrinsic and economic im- 
provement. But these are few. In ex- 
perimental research efforts supported by 
a Canadian province, the Alberta Gov- 
ernment led the way by the establishment 
of the Provincial Research Council of 
Alberta, which maintains laboratories at 
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the University in Edmonton. The On- 
tario government, conjointly with On- 
tario industries, founded a project with 
financial resources greater still, and have 
made a very auspicious beginning in their 
research laboratories at Toronto. De- 
velopment Associations or Boards have 
been formed in Manitoba and in Nova 
Scotia. 

The Canadian industries are relatively 
young; and it must be expected that for 
many a year only a few will be able to 
investigate the problems associated with 
their processes which a collected assembly 
of competent scientists and technicians 
may be able to investigate for them, to 
their assistance, in the National Research 
Laboratories. This is a function of the 
Laboratories which the Canadian govern- 
ment has justly decided to support. 

Choosing a few examples of the future 
activities of the Division of Pure and Ap- 
plied Physics, I need not do more here 
than mention the aeronautical research 
for the assistance of the young and grow- 
ing airplane industry in Canada, since 
Professor Parkin has already adequately 
treated that subject in this series. But 
other activities I may mention. For in- 
stance, there is the more efficient use of 
steam-driven machinery, with driving 
pressures rising higher and still higher, 
in its competition with electrical machin- 
ery, and for its own sake. We shall have 
to equip thermodynamic laboratories for 
all sorts of low and high pressure testing 
and for all sorts of steam devices. There 
must also be hydraulic laboratories for 
hydraulic machinery, and electrical lab- 
oratories for all kinds of electrical meas- 
urements and testing of electrical devices. 
Canada is a great country already for 
hydro-electric power, and will be greater 
still. We shall have to go into high volt- 
age investigation, testing, and_ research, 
for there are in this scientific field many 
intricate scientific and economic prob- 
lems still unsolved. In the field of radio, 
standardisation of frequencies, calibra- 
tion of wave-meters, measurements of all 
the electrical quantities involved in the 
manufacture and use of “radio sets,” re- 


searches against “static,” and countless 


other problems, will offer avenues of test- 
ing and research for scientists suitably 
equipped. In the advancing use of new 
metallic alloys, lighter or heavier, harder 
or more resilient or more durable, less 
magnetic or more magnetic, this division 
should find opportunities to co-operate 
with the Chemical Division and with the 
laboratories of the Department of Mines, 
in their efforts to assist the metal indus- 
tries of the country. In the growing 
practice of “insulating” houses and big 
buildings against extreme cold in the win- 
ter as well as excessive heat in summer, 
the Laboratories will test for Canadian 
manufacturers any of their insulating 
products. They will also test for sound 
insulation the materials produced for 
sound insulation and absorption. To 
standardise and measure any quantity of 
radium or other radioactive product, 
which are needed for use in hospitals or 
by doctors in their practice, the Division 
will be able to meet Canada’s require- 
ments. 

In a word, there will be thermodynamic, 
strength of materials, hydraulic, electrical, 
optical, heat, and acoustic laboratories de- 
signed to meet the demands of the nation. 
Already interesting and important prob- 
lems are being presented to us, but these 
I should not mention here, and we are 
busy collecting a competent staff to en- 
gage in their solution. 

II1I.—Invention. Most countries have 
in their populations a good number of 
people called inventors. Their existence 
is fortunate, for without them all indus- 
try would be laggard. Inventors take the 
findings of pure science and transform 
them to devices for our comfort, happi- 
ness, and convenience. But inventors 
mostly are very poor! The qualities of 
mind and interest which make an inventor 
of a man generally keep him from activi- 
ties which lead to money. But for the 
sake of the nation the inventor’s ideas 
should not be lost; and if an inventor has 
an idea, which after searching examina- 
tion by competent men appears to be of 
value and deserving, and he is poor, it is 
a defensible endeavour that the state 
through its National Laboratories should 
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grant assistance, at least in seeing that 
the idea has a chance and is adequately 
tested and approved. But this principle 
must be cautiously applied; for from un- 
happy experience, I know that ninety per 
cent. of inventors’ ideas are useless to 
pursue! Inventors may be as trouble- 
some as mosquitoes! but some of them 
should be national heroes! To certain 
French laboratories, maintained by the 
state and administered by a National 
Comite pour la Defence Nationale (this 
term being broadly interpreted as any- 
thing to maintain the life of the state) an 
inventor may come with an idea and have 
it searchingly examined. If after exam- 
ination the idea is considered. good, the 
inventor receives assistance in perfecting 
the idea and putting it to trial. These 
laboratories are situated at Bellevue 
(near Paris). 


Since more inventions are produced 
from the physical sciences than the others, 
I hope this Division may be the means to 
be of genuine and sober assistance to Can- 
adian inventors whose ideas are worthy 
of pursuit. Already I perceive that this 
will be the case. 


IV.—Pure Science. In any aspiring 
Research Institute pure science must be 
fostered, for without it there is grave 
danger of the Institute degrading into a 
rut of dull and lifeless routine. To a 
scientist there is nothing like pure science 
to stimulate and vivify the intellect, and 
without it the sources from which flow 
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the advances of applied and industrial 
science all dry up. From all of the ac- 
tivities I have briefly treated in this 
article will arise problems and suggestions 
which excite the mind. They may have 
no “practical” bearing at the time, but 
they may be the most “practical” problems 
we engage in, for generally from these 
mental cravings and the assaults they in- 
cite come the discoveries entirely new 
which transform civilization. I should 
say that one of the most important func- 
tions of the National Research Labora- 
tories is to prosecute pure science. I know 
that the staff of this Physics Division will 
need it to keep themselves up to date in 
their special sciences and abreast with 
the personnel of similar Institutes 
throughout the world. -There is a specia: 
necessity in this regard, for I even see a 
danger that in this young, ambitious 
forceful, and intensely “practical” coun- 
try our public may not understand, anc 
we may be made to neglect what in the 
long game would be the most practica 
thing we achieve. 

In the start we have thus far made ir 
preparation for our work, it is a pleasure 


to recognize and acknowledge the cordi 


ality and ready co-operation and assist: 
ance given us by the officials of the tech 
nical services of the Government witl 
whom we have already made contacts o: 
work and interest. It all augurs well fo1 


the future and forecasts pleasant as wel 
as interesting activities in the Capita 
city. 
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sSLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND” 


Heten McQuren 


nyone who has been to Europe might 
e a travelogue (perhaps with the 
stance of Mr. Baedaker) which would 
nforming and perhaps interesting. I 
ight perhaps it would be better for 
to say a few things about motoring in 
rland. 
he first thing to be considered was the 
cle, and the means of obtaining one 
a short period. We were told that the 
g to do was to buy a car, use it all 
mer, then sell it for more than we 
| for it. It can be done; but to simple 
s like me and my companions the out- 
appearance of a Lady Rolls-Royce 
a Judy O’Grady Morris car was no 
cation of the engine under the skin. 
we chose the better part of valour and 
ed a car from one of the many com- 
ies who carry on this business. It 
a Morris-Cowley, and seemed ab- 
lly small for four well-developed 
Its plus baggage. Also it was rather 
ered as to chassis—but the gentleman 
wished to rent it vowed that despite 
ack of pulchritude it was the most de- 
dable of cars, and would shrink in 
ror from the thought of having to be 
ured. We called the gentleman many 
igs besides blessed during the month 
were away—but still, someone must 
port these modern highwaymen. 
me other sad experience consisted in 
ling, with the aid of a burly Cornish 
ceman, that we had been sent out with 
xpired license. But even the heart of 
own constable was not proof against 
smile of a charming young person 
) was a member of our party. Perhaps 
best advice I can give anyone con- 
plating a motor tour is to take along 
sautiful young person with a winning 
le—we found ours useful on many oc- 
ons. 
‘his jumble of impressions is not in- 
led to be a guide to any part of Eng- 
1, nor even a log of our trip. I refer 
to H. V. Morton’s “In Search of 
zland” for the best description I have 


found of southern English countryside. 
But perhaps a word or two about some 
of the places I liked the best might be 
interesting. 

We started from London, stopping at 
Canterbury the first night. Perhaps be- 
cause it was my first old cathedral town it 
made a greater impression. As we ap- 
proached the town, we were engrossed in 
the mellow Kentish scenery dotted with 
its typical bast-houses. Suddenly we look- 
ed up and gasped with wonder—the cath- 
edral towers had appeared as if by magic. 
I fancy beauty lke that has done more 
than much sermonizing to raise men’s 
hearts to God. We arrived just in time to 
witnesse the installation of H. R. L. Shep- 
ard as Dean. As the procession filed out, 
and the afternoon sun glinted across the 
faces of the richly robed prelates, one’s 
thoughts went back to all the processions 
which must have come down that aisle 
since the days of Chaucer. We were to 
see many other cathedrals, but Canterbury 
is in a class by itself—in my memories, at 
least. 

Always there is the contrast of beauty 
and squalor—slums within a stone’s throw 
of a building of breath-taking loveliness. 
You wonder how these cathedrals could 
have been built, when you think of the 
few men there were to do the work. But 
it is amazing how much a few devoted 
souls can accomplish. At Buckfast Ab- 
bey, in- Devon, four monks are building, 
by hand, a church on the site of one swept 
away during the Dissolution. 

One encounters an amazing variety of 
hotels. By sticking to those which dis- 
play the A.A. or R.A.C. sign, one is as- 
sured of reasonable comfort, but misses 
the unusual. One hotel we liked very 
much indeed was “The White Hart” at 
Lewes—an old private house. Here they 
followed the old custom of bringing in 
the meat under huge silver covers, and 
carving what you wanted in the dining 
room. 

I used to think all these songs and 
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poems about “glorious Devon” were over- 
drawn—but now I’m an ardent advocate 
of its charms. There is something soul- 
satisfying about its red earth, and the 
deep green of its fields, marked off by 
woolly hedges that make the though of 
barbed ‘wire fences a desecration. I liked 
the sudden change from cultivated fields 
to the rough moors with patches of ling, 
and frowning tors, bringing back the 
childhood horror with which one reads 
books like “The Hound of the Basker- 
villes.” 

Totnes is one of the less familiar towns 
in Devon, but a most pleasant place, on 
the river Dart. Its particular shrine is 
the Brutus stone (now incorporated in 
the street pavement) which all good Tot- 
nesians aver marks the spot where our 
ancestor Brut first set foot in the British 
Isles. 


Lynton and Lynmouth hold very happy 
memories too. There one is within easy 
reach of the Doone Valley, and the little 
church where Lorna’s wedding was so 
rudely interrupted. 


We were almost afraid to go to Clovelly 
—some places are better imagined than 
seen. But here was no disappointment. 
Go there, I beg of you, at evening when 
the chars-a-banc have departed with their 
noisy tourists, and the dusk comes down, 
finding the little cobbled street almost 
unchanged since the days when Amyas 
Leigh and his companions knew it. 

At Tintagel, in Cornwall, are the ruins 
of an old castle—Arthur’s castle, so they 
say. Sceptics may advance reasons to 
show that this is impossible, but, standing 
by Merlin’s Cove, or high on the castle 
rock looking out over the blue Cornish 
sea, I was prepared to believe anything. 
I should not have been surprised if the 
tame pigeons the caretaker was feeding 
had suddenly turned into Knights of the 
Round Table. 


Wells was a fascinating place. The 
cathedral is beautiful, of course, and 
boasts a most unusual fourteenth century 
clock made by Peter Lightfoot, a monk. 
At the striking of the hours, knights on 
chargers come out and ride around, and 
two other knights appear on the outside 
of the cathedral—all to the great enter- 
tainment of children of all ages who come 
to watch. The ruins of the old banquet- 
ing hall were most interesting. Religious 
life in the old days was not, apparently 
so dull as it has now become. The moat 
and watch-towers were necessary in the 
conflicts which took place when the 
righteous men of Glastonbury, disapprov- 
ing of the gaiety of the Wellsian ecclesi- 
astics, came over to enforce more seemly 
conduct. 

Another unusual place is Chipping 
Camden—a quaint village anyway, but 
interesting because of the Guild which has 
been established there to revive the old 
handicrafts. We were fortunate in seeing 
through the workshops, where they make 
all sorts of hand wrought articles—silver 
copper, brass, marble—even stained glass 
windows. 

We also visited Eton, Winchester anc 
Rugby schools, and found them quite uy 
to expectations. Their appalling lists o: 
war dead make you wonder again at the 
stupidity which made such slaughter pos 
sible. At Rugby, we were amused at : 
tablet erected to the man who “with ¢ 
fine disregard for the rules” ran witl 
the ball and instituted Rugby football. — 

Tt really isn’t fair to single out a fey 
places for special mention—but if I start 
ed on the New Forest, or Oxford, or Cam 
bridge, or numerous other delightfu 
places, I should need a special issue 0 
The Trail—and that would probably ru 
its circulation. But if you happen to b 
interested in hearing any more along thi 
line—-do come and ask. Talking about } 
all is my favorite occupation. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


By Donatp Wattrer THomson, 


“We have just been reminded by the 
epresentative of the Crown that with 
he commencement of a new Parliament 
yur first duty is to elect a Speaker. This 
ybligation is in accordance with long es- 
ablished usage of Parliament. It comes 
lown to us as part of our inheritance of 
3ritish parliamentary institutions. It 
inks our political liberties with those of 
incient origin.” It was in this manner 
hat the Prime Minister, addressing Can- 
ida’s Fourteenth Parliament, introduced 
o that assembly the proposed election of 
he Honourable Rodlophe Lemieux as 
Speaker. The House was unanimous in 
ts agreement with the selection. The 
lomination of the member for Gaspé to 
his ancient and honourable office found 
he Canadian parliament possessed of the 
ervices of one of the leading statesmen 
f the Dominion. During his occupancy 
f the Chair he has fulfilled the most 
ptimistic predictions and has undoubted- 
y proved to be the greatest of those who 
ave in the past been called upon to carry 
he burden of this high and onerous re- 
ponsibility. 


As presiding officer in the House and 
he custodian of its rights, honours and 
ivileges, Mr. Speaker must discharge 
bligations and perform functions of the 
ighest order. The situation demands the 
oblest qualities of mind and heart. His 
nowledge of the rules of the House must 
e thorough, his experience with its pro- 
edure both lengthy and intimate. Calm 
udement and quick decision, firmness of 
pinion combined with impartiality and 
atience constitute those qualities so high- 
y essential to one whose place it is to 
roperly direct the channels of parlia- 
ventary debate, to regulate its course of 
usiness and to ouide the House in all 
vatters pertaining to its duties, customs 
nd dignities. Moreover he should pos- 
ess in addition to all these virtues, a 
enerous disposition and a goodly under- 
fanding of human nature. 
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Never before in the history of Cana- 
dian parliamentary institutions have all 
these able elements been so excellently 
mixed in one man as in the person of the 
present dean of the Commons—the 
Speaker of the House. The chief func- 
tion of his office is to secure to the House 
the twin blessings of order and _ free 
speech. In his. hand the Speaker holds a 
copy of the Orders of the Day—the 
agenda of proceedings. He is the one 
who daily guides, controls and directs the 
ordinary business of the House. He is 
constantly consulted by both the Leader 
of the House and the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and by their Whips. It is part of 
his task to see that the machinery of 
Parliament runs smoothly and well. His 
experience and his advice are at the ser- 
vice of any member who may be in doubt 
concerning a point of order, a motion or 
a Bill. 

But the greatest power which a 
Speaker can possess lies in his ability to 
deal with the unexpected. It would be 
difficult to find another body of as- 
sembled men displaying such a variety, 
such an uncertainty of moods as does our 
own House of Commons. There is no 
barometer to signal the approach of a 
parliamentary storm. <A hurricane of 
passion and wild excitement will some- 
times burst upon the House without warn- 
ing out of a most tranquil and reassuring 
situation. The sudden emergency is the 
supreme test of the Speaker. It unveils 
him as no other circumstance could do, 
and he stands before the Commons—a 
weakling disclosed or a great man re- 
vealed. 

As a great man he dominates over the 
crisis—the one calm and serene person- 
laity unaffected by the surging party 
conflict which rages on the benches below. 
It is then that the commanding presence, 
the air of authority, the quick intelh- 
gence and the wise decision distinguish a 
truly great Speaker. In this role the 
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Honourable Rodolphe Lemieux has won 
the respect and confidence of the whole 
House. His thorough understanding of 
the unwritten traditions of Parliament, 
aided by the impressiveness of his strik- 
ing personality, has served to steadily in- 
crease the dignity and authority of the 
Chair in the Canadian Commons. 


The life and career of the present 
Speaker of the Green Chamber has at- 
tracted wide attention and keen admira- 
tion. It is a story of more than ordinary 
interest because of its example in public 
service and democratic achievement. From 
that day when young Lemieux rose to 
deliver his maiden speech before the 
House as seconder to the Address in Reply 
to the Speech from the Throne—through 
all those stormy and eventful years of 
parliamentary debate as a brilliant and 
gallant lieutenant at the side of his great 
chieftain and beloved friend, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier—until he finally became the most 
eloquent Canadian orator of his day, in- 
comparable in either French or English, 
the story of his colorful career forms a 
remarkable illustration of what may be 
accomplished by persevering effort to ex- 
cel, of high resolution to overcome ob- 
stacles and of splendid devotion to the 
highest ideals of public service. 

The Honourable Rodolphe Lemieux, 
K.C., B.C.L., LL.D., was born in Mon- 
treal on November 1, 1866, the son of H. 
A. Lemieux, an inspector of customs. He 
was educated at Nicolet College and at 
Laval University. Called to the Bar of 
the Province of Quebec in 1891, he be- 
came associated in the practice of his pro- 
fession with Sir Lomer Gouin—a leading 
figure in the public life of that province. 
As a youth he also became actively en- 
gaged in journalistic and literary pur- 
suits. In 1896 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Law faculty in Laval Univer- 
sity, where he lectured on the History of 
Canadian Law and International Law un- 
til 1926. The year 1896 was an auspicious 
one for young Lemieux, for it was in the 
general elections of that year that he first 
entered Parliament as member for Gaspé. 
From that time on (with the exception 
of the term between 1911 and 1917—dur- 


ing which he represented Rouxille con- 
stituency in the House), this riding has 
continued to return the Laval professor— 
a veteran of nine fierce campaigns. 


In the course of his parliamentary 
career Lemieux held three cabinet port- 
folios with distinction. As Solicitor- 
General, Postmaster General and finally 
as Minister of Marine and Fisheries he 
clearly displayed his abilities as an ad- 
ministrator. In 1897 he was created One 
of His Majesty’s Counsel by the govern- 
ment of his natvie province. The French 
government in 1906 made him a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour in recognition 
of his services in promoting better and 
closer relations between Canada and 
France. Subsequently he was made an 
Officer and then a Commander in the 
same Order. In 1907 he was special en- 
voy from this country to Japan in con- 
nection with the Asiatic immigration 
problem. He also represented the »Do- 
minion of Canada at the inauguration of 
the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa. It was Lemieux who signed on 
behalf of Canada the Accord by which 
the famous Vimy Plateau—sacred to all 
Canadians — became the property of 
Canada, a gift from the government of 
France. 

His most recent triumph, in the role 
of lecturer on Canadian Constitutional! 
History in the magnificent Sourbonne 01 
Paris, has established Lemieux in_ the 
forefront of modern philosophers whe 
have attained eminence in the realm 0: 
international affairs, and who, by thei 
faithful interpretation of the ideals fo on 
race to another, have done much to pro 
mote unity and understanding among th 
peoples of the world. 


On March 8, 1922,, under the circum 
stances related, this distinguished son o 
New France — our leading Canadiai 
homme d’etat was chosen as Speaker o 
the House of Commons. In that high an 
honourable capacity the Honourabl 
Rodolphe Lemieux will continue to rende 
to the Dominion his talents as a loyal ani 
devoted son—an artsocrat of learning, - 
servant of the State. 
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TWO BOOK REVIEWS 


Sapa FE. Kirery 


“BEAUTY ON EARTH” 
By C. F. Ramuz. 


It is like passing through a dream, 
reading “Beauty on Earth,” ‘like seeing a 
lovely, fantastic idyll unroll before your 
syes. A spell is still upon. you when you 
have put down the book and gone to your 
work again. You are rather" bewildered, 
for the story seems a sort of Nature 
Allegory. 


From Santiago, in the island of Cuba, 
Juliette comes to live with her uncle, an 
innkeeper, whose home is in the moun- 
tains, across the Lake from Savoy. The 
village is small, new faces are rare, and 
Juliette is young and very beautiful. The 
men crowd the inn, at frist content to 
have a glimpse of her. Soon, however, 
that is not enough, they must win her 
notice. So Juliette, all unconsciously, 
causes strife in the quiet life of the vil- 
lage. As to herself, the girl accepts her 
new life as one in a dream, dazedly, com- 
ing to life fully only at odd moments and 
really stirred by nothing but the exquisite 
accordian music of M. Urbian, a little 
hunchback. Beauty and Music! 


The people of the story are simple vil- 
lage folk and fishermen, but over all is 
cast a romantic, incoherent spell. The 
sort of charm the new-made world casts 
upon mortals in the Springtime, an en- 
chantment, not of love, but of beauty. 
Beauty on this Earth is so lovely,-so glow- 
ing, and brings us such happiness, but it 
IS SO transient, so utterly fleeting, and 
leaves us devastated when it has passed. 

The style of the book is most curious. 
It is a translation from the French, and 
he French idiom has not been replaced by 
the English. The tense changes constantly, 
even in the same sentence. The style is 
slipped, abrupt, and confusingly erratic, 
like our own rambling thoughts. 

The author has a great love of Nature 
and a vision which goes beyond the mere- 
ly photographic. His similes are legion, 
and so apt that we wonder we have not 
thought of them ourselves. After a severe 


storm the darkness clears and he tells us 
that “you can see the things coming back 
to their places—the wet grass, the trees 
with their stems, vaguely, not well de- 
fined as yet, as it were at the beginning 
of the world”—and again, “the moon in 
its first quarter shone like a_ polished 
icicle over the corner of the Café”—and 
on the beach, “the little waves were com- 
ing, one after another, laying themselves 
down at his feet like a dog who knows 
his master”—“the little waves stretched 
their paws in front of them and spread 
their white claws on the sand.” 

To the matter-of-fact person who can- 
not bear tangle and bewilderment the 
book will prove annoying, and had much 
better be left on its shelf. To the person 
who loves strange and unusual descrip- 
tions of ordinary things, whose own im- 
agination runs free, and who worships 
Beauty as the pagans worshipped Pan, 
“Beauty On Earth” will make a strange 
appeal. 


BLOOD ROYAL 
By Dornrorp YAres. 

Anyone who has read Yates’ “Blind 
Corner” will joyfully reach for “Blood 
Royal”’—nor will he be regretful of his 
choice. 

Richard Chandos and George Hanbury 
once more venture into Austria and once 
more meet face to face with high adven- 
ture. 

A dissolute, cowardly, young Duke is 
forced into his rightful position as Prince 
when his great-uncle dies; forced, because 
in his cowardice, he would have allowed 
his birthright to slip away from him. 
Chandos and Hanbury risk their very 
lives, more than once, on the venture. In 
the extreme moment, they don the uni- 
forms of. footmen of the palace and act 
as such. All is undertaken and executed 
because a slip of a girl, Leonie, Grand 
Duchess of Riechtenburg, insists that 
Duke Paul be proclaimed Prince. Chandos 
has his reward. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND 


Heten Srewart Epwarps. 


The Maoris of New Zealand are ack- 
nowledged to be the finest of all native 
races. They are by nature intellectual, 
and some of the cleverest and wealthiest 
men in New Zealand at the present time 
are natives. All are highly respected 
members of the community. There is no 
colour line: the Maori has equal rights 
with the “»akeha” (white man). 

Tt is believed that the Maoris are of 
Polynesian origin, arriving in huge war 
canoes on the shores of New Zealand after 
great hardship and suffering. They 
found the country inhabited by a peace- 
loving people called Morioris. Gradually 
the latter were exterminated by the fight- 
ing Maoris, and today the last of the 
Morioris is living out his last years on 
one of the Chatham Islands—a lonely sur- 
vivor. The Maori, however, has never 
been in danger of extermination from re- 
fusal to defend himself. The story is told 
that when the British came to take pos- 
session of the country, they found the 
Maoris a formidable enemy. They were 
forced to retire to their ships, preparatory 
to taking their leave, when the Maoris, 
fearful lest they lose their foe, sent out 
supplies and ammunition to enable them 
to continue the war. 

Each tribe was governed by a heredit- 
ary chieftain, who could trace his an- 
cestry back to the founder of the tribe, 
and even beyond into mythology, to the 
gods of Sky (angi) and Earth (Papa). 
The chief’s powers were to be compared 
with those of a king under a limited 
monarchy; he could not issue autocratic 
decrees of life or death. He was the 
acknowledged leader in time of war, and 
if he fell it was impossible for any leader 
of common descent to rally the forces. He 
conducted ceremonies comparable with 
the modern laying of the corner-stone of 
public buildings, when a new meeting- 
house was to be built. Ritual formed a 
part of the preparation of land for crops, 
as well as the organization of fishing and 
hunting expeditions. Today this respect 


for traditional etiquette and ritual, as 
well as pride of birth, remain prominent 
characteristics of the Maori race. 

Civilization, heralded by the establish- 
ment of a mission at Bay of Islands by 
the Rev. Samuel Marsden, of New South 
Wales, in 1814, has had a beneficial effect 
on the native race. This is proved by the 
fact that, uslike most native races, they 
are actually increasing in numbers. The 
Maori of today differs very little from 
the white man. Yet he is only a few 
generations removed from cannibalism: 
indeed, some of the early settlers, who are 
still living, tell tales of having to employ 
natives to take the place of their English 
domestics, who had become homesick and 
had sailed for home on the first available 
boat. The Maoris employed were ad- 
mittedly cannibals, but fortunately the 
flesh of Europeans was declared to be too 
salty for their taste. 

Education in New Zealand is free and 
compulsory, and the Maoris have benefit- 
ted thereby to a surprising extent. There 
are certain schools and colleges for them 
exclusively, but in the districts where they 
are more thinly scattered they attend the 
same schools as the white children, and 
there is absolutely no distinction made. 
In the same way, they take their place in 
all walks of life, and some of the cleverest 
professional men are Maoris. They are 
naturally eloquent. Their language is 
itself very liquid and musical, being com- 
posed mainly of vowels. Their oratory is 
unsurpassed. Four out of the eighty 
members of the House of Representatives 
of New Zealand are chosen from the na- 
tive race, and on the days when they are 
scheduled to speak it is almost impossible 
to get into the gallery. Their English 1s 
perfect. In fact, even the guides one 
meets at Rotorua and other tourist re- 
sorts speak with a fluency and vocabulary 
which shame the English-born. 

Hotorua, the largest of the thermal re- 
gions, is about 170 miles from Auckland 
A large Sanatorium is operated by the 
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Government, with mineral baths in con- 
nection. The grounds are beautifully 
laid out in gardens, tennis lawns, bowling 
greens, etc. To, a visitor, however, the 
human element is always of interest, and 
the little native village of Ohinemutu, 
about a mile from Rotorua, is fascinating. 
The tiny houses are now almost all built 
in the European style. They are not plac- 
ed in streets or rows, but in quite irregu- 
lar fashion. For the most part, the site 
appears to have been chosen because of 
its proximity to a hot pool, which may 
serve as a bath. In some cases the owner 
has been enterprising enough to put a 
floor of concrete into the bath, surround- 
ing it with a board fence for privacy. 
There are plenty of steaming pools about, 
in which kettles and pots are placed, and 
nature does the rest. The nights are some- 
times cool, the altitude being about 1,000 
feet. Therefore the Maori who cannot 
sleep in his house moves down into the 
church courtyard, where the ground is 
always warm from subterranean springs, 
and here he sleeps comfortably. | 
This little church at Ohinemutu is 
very beautiful. We were fortunate in be- 
‘ing present at an Easter service. The 
altar cloth has “Tapu, Tapu, Tapu” em- 
broidered on it. The interior of the 
church has the entire wall space covered 
with alternate panels of hand carving 
‘and reed-work, no two panels having the 
same design. The ends of the pews are 
also carved. The officiating clergyman 
was a Maori, who read the usual Anglican 
service in both English and Maori,, and 
announced the numbers of the hymns in 
both the English and Maori hymn-books. 
The choir was composed of Maoris, who, 
though few in number, sang very heartily 
and with beautiful harmony in their own 
language. Similarly, the sermon was 
preached first in English, then in Maori. 
Within the last year or two the Maoris 
have had one of their number appointed 
a bishop. 
_ Another place of interest near Rotorua 
is Whakarewarewa (called Whaka for 
short), where geysers spout and mud 
Voleanoes are in constant action. Here it 
is necessary to have a guide, and Maori 


girls perform this service. For the most 
part they are beautiful, with good feat- 
ures, black wavy hair, gleaming white 
teeth, sparkling black eyes, and a golden 
brown skin. Their voices make even the 
most commonplace statement interesting. 
They wear their native costumes, consist- 
ing of reed skirts, with varying designs 
carried out in dyed reed, “mat” or cloak 
of flax decorated with kiwi feathers, and 
woven head-band. Our guide’s name was 
Anu, and she was most entertaining. 
When she found out we were from Can- 
ada she went out of her way to explain 
everything very fully, answering our 
questions patiently. She herself had once 
been to England’ with a Maori concert 
party. , 

Anu first took us into a model meet- 
ing-house. The front is completely cov- 
ered with carvings of the totara tree—a 
soft but everlasting wood—dyed red. The 
interior is finished in the same way as the 
church, with alternate panels of carving 
and reed-work in varying designs. The 
ceiling has beams covered with black and 
white scrolls. Two central poles are used 
to support the roof of this particular 
building, but a house needs only one to 
support its peaked roof. These poles are 
carved to represent the god or Tiki of 
the household, which is also represented 
over the front door. A hewn-out stone 
is placed at the base of the poles, in which 
hot coals are placed to heat the building. 
The women of good family have their 
chin and upper lip tattooed in designs 
taken from the scroll-work of their house. 
It is a hideously ugly custom, but, since 
it denotes high birth, it is endured. Totem 
poles, resembling those used by the In- 
dians, are used in the burial grounds, 
each family having its design similar to 
that used in the house. 

We found the domestic reserve at 
Whaka very fascinating. Here community 
life is at its best. The cooking is done 
in the boiling pools or by means of com- 
pressed steam. The sides of a box are 
placed over a steam-hole, and into this 
the vegetables are dropped encased in 
loosely woven baskets, or in kettles or 
pots. The box is then covered with mat- 
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ting, and in about twenty minutes or half 
an hour the vegetables are beautifully 
cooked. Meat cooked in this way is said 
to be deliciously tender. Not far away 
from the cooking “stoves” we saw some 
children bathing in the community pool, 
while in a still different pool several 
women were doing their washing. The 
water was so soft that the soap lathered 
immediately. 

Anu showed us the various geysers and 
mud pools at Whaka. Each pool had been 
given a name. One was the Glad-Kye 
Pool,” in which the pupil of the eye was 
formed by petroleum bubbling up. Some 
of the other pools formed roses, some 
lilies. We were shown a quiet pool, which 
Anu explained was the “Wishing-well.” 
We were solemnly told to make a wish, 
which was certain to come true, while 
Anu tactfully turned her back. 

Anu pointed out to us a certain place 
which was “tapu,” or sacred. She ex- 
plained that the fact that some lives had 
been lost many years before at that spot 
rendered it forbidden ground. In ancient 
times anything that the priest of the tribe 
touched was rendered tapu. For that 
reason his food had to be specially pre- 
pared and served in his own vessels. 


A model “pa”, or village, has been 
erected at Whaka for the purpose of de- 
monstrating the Maori methods of living 
and defence. Here one sees the fortifica- 
tions and all the various buildings in their 
relation to one another, such as the priest’s 
house, the storehouse (which is built 
thre or four feet above the ground), the 
meeting-house, ete. The Government built 
this pa for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in Maori life and customs. 


The feeling that exists between Maori 
and pakeha is such that one need not fear 
that New Zealand will ever have a colour 
problem. White men who have returned 
from the-“back blocks” invariably tell of 
the great hospitality of the Maori, and 
they usually came back laden with jokes. 
The Maori has, among other gifts, a mar- 
vellous sense of humour. The general 
opinion is that the Maori is a “jolly good 
fellow.” 
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JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER. 


By “Pyrrua” 


Life hath denied me 
Venturous ways; 

Quiet my heart-beats, 
Sober my days. 


Love’s wing but brushed me 

_ When death came by. 

Love’s sweet fulfillment 
Never knew I. 


Little life quickening 
Under my heart 

Gently to ponder 
Was not my part. 


Anguish of birth-pang 
I have been spared ; 

Downy head nestling 
To a breast bared. 


One great. adventure 
I can divine; 

Life cannot cheat me— 
Death shall be mine. 


I shall go wondering 
In through the gate; 

Mayhap the other things 
There for me wait. 


BLOOD ROYAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


Yates is charming. His style is suffi- 
ciently reminiscent of ancient days to be 
polished and sufficiently imbued with the 
immediate present to be searchingly vivid. 

The plot itself is not perhaps, as good 
as “Blind Corner,” which is, in its way, 
a bit of a masterpiece, but it is very good. 

For readers who enjoy adventure tales 
not only thrilling, but well written, 
“Blood Royla” is the very book. 
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“THE ADDING MACLINE” 


By Gamma 


“You're a failure, Zero, a failure. A 
waste product. A slave to a contraption 
of steel and iron. The animal’s instincts, 
but not his strength and skill. The ani- 
mal’s appetites, but not his unashamed 
indulgence of them. True, you move and 
eat and digest and excrete and reproduce. 
But any microscopic organism can do as 
much. Well—time’s up! Back you go— 
back to your sunless groove—the raw ma- 
terial of slums and wars—the ready prey 
of the first jingo or demagogue or poli- 
tical adventurer who takes the trouble to 
play upon your ignorance and credulity 
and provincialism. You poor, spineless, 
brainless boob—I’m sorry for you!” Thus 
does Lieutenant Charles, the futurist 
Mephistopheles, sum up the theme of 
“The Adding Machine” in sending Zero 
back to Earth for another round. This is 
an experimental, thoughtful play, giving 
little comfort to those who have the per- 
ception to see mirrored in Zero some of 
their own ridiculous  provincialism. 
Though he is one of those indefinite ab- 
stractions, a generalised composite type, 
yet he remains throughout the play real 
and human enough to excite our pity. 

We are first shown the bleakness and 
pettiness of his domestic life in a tene- 
ment. When this is followed by the office 
routine, years spent in doing nothing but 
adding figures, and by a clever satire on 
the barren parties and amusements of the 
white-collar slaves, life seems indeed a 
futile business. Zero, expecting promo- 
tion as the result of twenty-five years 
service, is informed that he will be re- 
placed by an adding machine. One might 
perhaps wonder whether this spineless 
eringer, even in the throes of a violent 
brainstorm, would be capable of sticking 
the bill-file in the boss. 

Then we follow Zero to the witness box, 
and to the graveyard where he meets 
Shrdlu, who as the “eternal flames” type 
of fusty fundamentalist, is to mirror for 
us the narrow rigidity of Zero’s mind, and 
his bewilderment when confronted with 


unfamiliar circumstances and ideas. His 
peculiar notion that anything connected 
with sex is intrinsically iniquitous is 
beautifully brought out in the Elysian 
Fields. Here his office mate, the ro- 
mantically-minded but love-starved Daisy, 
catches up on him, and they realize that 
each had wanted the other on earth. Their 
paradise is soon shattered, however, by 
his mechanical reactions and his impene- 
trable stupidity. He finds contentment 
operating an adding machine till he is 
tinally sent back to Earth for his next 
incarnation, unwilling but buoyed up by 
uUlusive Hope. Truly a remarkably con- 
ceived play. 

Its production by the University Dra- 
matic Society in conjunction with the Ed- 
monton Little Theatre was nothing short 
of brilliant. The sustained and diffic™ 
characterisation required by the leading 
roles taxed, but did not over-tax, the capa- 
bilities of the players. Zero, who is on 
the stage practically all the time, was 
very ably portrayed, an exacting task. 
Both his and Mrs. Zero’s monologues, a 
scene each, deserve honorable mention, 
but why were the legal holidays made 
Canadian? The minor characters fitted 
smoothly and efficiently into their 
grooves, as minor characters should. There 
were several places where a distinct im- 
provement would have resulted from a 
little more alacrity in picking up cues. 
Pauses are excellent, and indispensable 
for effect, but awkward pauses such as 
result from a lost or tardily picked up 
cue, or a superabundance of pauses, are 
alike fatal. In such a long performance 
acceleration in this way is doubly valu- 
able. 

The futuristic settings were excellently 
conceived and executed, and contributed 
in no uncertain way to the success of the 
production. Many decorations based on 
geometric figures fail to please the eye, 
but the designer in this case seemed to 
have no difficulty in avoiding that pit- 
fall. The lighting, too, was very effec- 
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In the early days of The Trail a charge sometimes levelled at the 
Treasurer was that he was laboring under the delusion that the magazine 
existed merely for the purpose of ‘dunning” the members for fees. It is now 
along time since an appeal has been made in these columns, and the Treasurer 
is taking the opportunity of reminding you that out of «a membership 
of about 1,450 only 235 have paid fees to date. It should be remembered that 
our only income is derived from fees, and hence our only opportunity of adding 
to. the Henry Marshall Tory Scholarship Fund is by a surplus derived from 
fees. Not to mention that it is fees that make The Trail go round! 


The Treasurer would therefore welcome your payment of $2.00 for your 


1929-30 dues. 


DO 


tive, enhancing the symbolism and beauty 
of the settings, and giving a realistic at- 
mosphere to the brainstorm. But are 
there such “divers noises” in a brain- 
storm ? 
become a qualified judge of that subjec- 
tive phenomenon. A little annoyance was 
caused by some of the spotlights going 
out unexpectedly, due no doubt to an un- 
toward loose connection. And the pre- 
paration of the last scene was distinctly 
visible through the rather thin curtain in 
the Normal School. Fortunately there 
was atmosphere to spare, since some could 
not help being lost thus. 

Apart from these few minor details, 
the production of “The Adding Machine” 
has been a very successful experiment. 
The Dramat is to be commended for its 
courage in choosing such a play. Along 
with the Little Theatre it should stand 
for the production of plays which rarely 
appear on the commercial stage, in this 
country at least. And it is often pointed 
out that the public never knows what it 
wants until it gets it. 


We ask because we have yet to. 


You are hereby notified that the an- © 
nual meeting of the Association will be 
held in the Lounge, Athabaska Hall, 
probably on Saturday, May 10th, con-— 
jointly with a meeting of the Edmonton 
Branch. Further, the yearly dinner and | 
reception to Class 1930 will take place in — 
Athabaska Hall on Wednesday evening, © 
May 14th. Tickets, which will be placed — 
on sale later, will positively not be sold | 
after 5 p.m. Wednesday, May 13. Re- 
servations may be made previous to that | 
time by application to the Secretary, 
Alumni Association, University of Alber- 
ta, Edmonton. E | 


LOST 


A. M. Phillips, who sent his fee of | 
$2.00 for the current year to the Treas- | 
urer and stated that his address was Black’ 
Diamond, Alberta. His receipt has been— 
returned “Not called for.” Will Mr. | 
Phillips please communicate with the Sec- 
retary or Treasurer ? 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The very laudable, if somewhat ambitious project of re-writing the Revised Sta- 
tutes of Alberta in epic form, was embarked upon by L. Y. Cairns soon after his 
graduation from Varsity. In addition to the Exemption Ordinance (as it was then 
called) which is reproduced below, Mr. Cairns concluded the versification of the Fatal 
Accidents Act, and had begun the Land Titles Act when the demands of his rapidly 
growing practice forced the indefinite postponement of its completion. 
considers itself unusually fortunate in being permitted to present to its readers this 


hitherto unpublished manuscript. 


EXEMPTION’S ORDINANCE 


The things the Sheriff cannot seize, 
To satisfy a debt are these: 


_ The necessary clothes one wears; 


Five hundred dollars worth of chairs, 
Or pigs, or chickens, or their ilk, 

Or dairy tools for doping milk; 

A six months’ stock of things to eat, 
Including dead or living meat; 


‘Three ox, three mules or three cayuses, 


Or any three the debtor chooses; 

Six cows; six sheep; and fifty hens; 
Three pigs to decorate the pens; 

(These animals do not include, 

The ones the debtor kept for food.) 
Grub for the stock, one must remember, 
For six months starting with November. 


The harness that three beasts would take; 


One set of harrows; one horse rake; 
One cross plow, if the debtor will; 

One set of sleighs and one seed drill; 
A sewing machine with all its parts; 
One waggon or a pair of carts; 

One binder does the law allow; 

One mower, and one breaking plow. 
A man can keep in his possession, 
The books he needs in his profession ; 
And also by the legal rules, 

Two hundred dollars’ worth of tools. 
A homestead has the law’s protection; 


In size up to a quarter section; 
Also the grain a man may need, 

To put one half of this in seed, 
And for this purpose is allowed, 
Two bushels for each acre ploughed. 
The buildings where a man resides, 
The lots on which they stand besides, 
If they in value don’t, indeed, 
Twenty-five hundred bones exceed. 
When similar things a debtor’s got, 
Some being exempt and others not, 
The debtor is allowed to name 

The ones he wishes to retain. 

Relief the debtor does not get 

On goods the subject of the debt, 
Of these the Sheriff may dispose, 
Except for bedding, food or clothes. 
In case a judgment debtor dies, 
This legislation still applies, 

But only if his kids or frau, 

Are going to use his stuff right now. 
Absconding debtors can’t demand 
Exemptions on their goods or land, 
Unless behind they leave to moan 
Their wives or children all alone. 
In cases where the court may say, 
A man must alimony pay, 

This statute has no application— 
So ends this chunk of legislation. 


L. Y. Carrns. 
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“THE DEATH OF ROMANCE” 


FRANCES SHILLINGTON. 


I—The Realist comments. 

Romance is, dying! dying! Romance 
is dead! Rose-coloured spectacles le in 
fragments on the asphalt. The barefoot 
boy wears cowhide boots as a prophylac- 
tic against infection. Byron swimming 
the Hellespont today would do it in the 
shadow of a press-boat and a coat of 
orease. 

“We can see! We can see!” chirp the 
enlightened in a fog-hung world. “There 
is no sun. The world is grey—not rose. 
We walk in mud—not golden sand. 
Hurrah for the mud! Let us throw some 
at each other to see how well it sticks!” 

The age of chivalry! Tush—and again 
—Pish! Half a ton of steel on an old 
nag. Hard on horses. Put half a ton 
of steel on four wheels. That’ll put the 
the wings on your heels. Maidens in dis- 
tress. What rubbish. As if any woman 
living could not talk herself in or out of 
any situation that exists. Votes for 
women! They got them, didn’t they? 
Well, then, why give up your seat in the 
street car? 

Marriage—Ha ha! Like a depart- 
ment store. “Does this one suit you, mod- 
dam? Take it home and see how you like 
it. If you decide not to keep it—your 
money refunded.” Or this—“You can’t 
go wrong on this kind. Take it out and 
run it around for a year or so. Then you 
can turn it in for one of the newer 
models.” I tell you Romance is dead. 
Biological Urge and Propinquity are 
filling her place. 

Religion. Now you're talking. Twenty- 
five cents a Sunday. It’s much more ef- 
fective than blistering in Africa. Never 
mind regular attendance. Sunday should 
be a day of rest. Not that it’s easy to 
rest when the neighbor’s radio is not as 
good as one’s own. 

Literature—ah yes. All’s riot on the 
festering front. Great men? A_ joke. 
We know they never lived. Just weak- 
lings, most of them—caught in the vise 
of circumstance. Certainly we're right. 


What’s the name of the fellow who writes 
the absolute truth about them all? Just 
fancy how they’ve kept us in the dark all 
these years. If Romance had not died, 
we never should have known! 
IT.—The Romanticist mourns: 

Romance is dying. Lovely glowing 
Romance!—who once swept all before 
her with the power of her charm. She’s 
dying of starvation—of heart and soul. 
They say that people do not die of heart- 
break, but some whisper that her heart 
died within her when Illusion disappear- 


ed. Without him there could be no life 
for Romance, neither flowering nor 
fruition. 


Day and night she sought her lost 
love. But he has vanished from the world 
men know. No longer will she find him 
in his ancient haunts. She has looked in 
vain across the battle field. How valiant- 
ly he once fought there for Right and 
Home and Motherland! How gay his 


uniform—how flashing his sword—and ~ 


how this great steed champed the bit in 
eagerness before the charge. They say 
the General’s coat is rather frayed since 
Illusion left his side. And this we know. 
Men never fled to sit in slime, fight in 
ditches—their souls and bodies stark with 
misery, while Illusion rested with them. 

Why everything was good in those gay 


years. Bloodshed, aye—but courage had 
its root in every soldier heart. Exalted 
beings—supermen all! But now the 


whispering is that some were not so 
seemly. Some fought for money, some for 
power—some dallied with the flesh-pots. 
This was not their part—when he was 
one of them. 

Poor sad Romance! She searched 
the grey cathedral, thinking the while 
how reverently her loved one knelt among 
the blessed. How sweetly rose his voice, 
like silver chimes athwart the golden 
flood of song. But now the singing’s 
tuneless. The little body of the faithful 
fill the air with strife. “We shall sing 
this. We won’t say that. We'll sit in 
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other houses,” is their cry. Some even sit 
at home and read their devil-books that 
say: “Science is Good!”—or “Nature is 
the only Good,” or even, “Good is not!” 

They tell it too, she searched the par- 
hament and law courts. But it availed 
her nothing. It seems the great men who 
ruled us well and wisely, who brought us 
wealth and goodly realms, took all they 
wanted first. Their laws were meant to 
fill the wallets of a few, or to jingle in 
the pockets of the crowd—party good- 
luck pieces to bring remembrance at the 
next election. 

The scale of Justice, held up before a 
pair of sightless eyes! Rich is rich and 
poor is poor—but law is law. Now wagg- 
ing tongues would have it, that the lady 
is not blind—and the bandagings are 
bound askew that she may catch the 
gleam of gold in the scalepan. 

Sad and wan the seeker climbs the 
nursery stair to ask the wide-eyed chil- 
dren for news of their old playfellow. 
The little band is smaller now since I}lu- 
sion comes no more to play. Only the 


oldest ones remember the tales he told in 
the days before the old Reddy Fox ate 
Cinderella up and Santa died—the days 
when storks brought baby brothers, and 
spared rods spoiled the child. 

At last, the pale Romance turned her 
eyes in sorrow to Illusion’s books. He 
loved them so—she’d find.a solace there. 
But even these were ravaged. Whole 
plots and trappings worn out by the roots. 
These treasure houses sacked, men scrap- 
ped the gold and saved the alloy, and 
turned the inmates out to shiver in their 
flapping rags, hiding if they can, their 
nakedness from the public eye. 


They say she’s sinking fast. She will 
not see another dawn. She cannot live 
with the living. Tearless, they’ll stand 
beside her bier and on the other side—the 
dead. Dead Caesar, Joan of Arc, and 
Nelson; Napoleon, Elizabeth, Cortez, will 
wring their hands in sorrow. She cannot 
even wander with the shades. Romance 
is doubly dead. 
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EDITORIAL | 
The Little Theatre Movement in Alberta 


To most Alberta graduates, particularly 
to those whose.memories of the Univer- 
sity go back more than five years, ama- 
teur dramatics will always be associated 
with the rather riotous celebrations that 
each year accompanied the Inter-Year 
Play Competition. No one except those 
directly associated with the production 
of the plays took them very seriously. 
They were regarded as very suitable ma- 
terial over which to develop a little class 
spirit, and even to the occupants of the 
seats in the body of the hall the antics 
of the irrepressibles in the gallery and the 
persiflage that floated from side to side 
often proved as entertaining as the valiant 
efforts of the would-be Garricks on the 
stage. There was also, of course, the 
Spring Play,-a production of more am- 
bitious calibre and receiving better direc- 
tion, but still it was only. amateur, and 
devotees of the spoken drama looked for- 
ward eagerly to the occasional visits of 
the masters of the histrionic art who 
came to the West with worth-while plays. 

But now the Talkies are here, and 
things are not what they were. The 
theatre, as someone has recently remarked, 
is on its last dear old legs, and we in 
Edmonton are faced with the prospect of 
seeing nothing on the legitimate stage for 
some years to come better than vaudeville 
and the third rate productions of stock 
companies. 

Unless the Great American Public be- 
gins to show some signs of recovering 
from the stupor of admiration into which 
it has been thrown by the glitter- 
ing triumphs of Technicolor and_ to 
demand something more _ satisfying 


than an endless diet of Hollywood Re- 
vues or mystery murders, it will be a long 
time before the Talkies become a satis- 
factory substitute for the legitimate stage. 

Even then there will always be some 
who refuse to admit that a machine is a 
good substitute for a voice or that a three- 
dimensional world is adequately portray- 
ed on a two-dimensional screen. 

Deprived of the opportunity of seeing 
the great or near-great actors who used 
once, if only at infrequent intervals, to 
refresh their thirst for dramatic art, such 
people have been thrown upon their own 
resources, and the Little Theatre has re- 
ceived in the West an impetus which 
should carry it far along the road to a 
permanent success. 


The inauguration of an Annual Dra- — 


matic Festival in Alberta by the Little 
Theatres of Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medi- 


cine Hat and Calgary is an indication of / 


the determination of these centres to per- 
petuate the histrionic art. The class of 
play produced at this event and the suc- 
cess attending the efforts of the actors 
was of an order to justify high hopes for 
the future of the Movement. 

The Little Theatre in Edmonton is 
closely associated with the University 
Dramatic Society, and eventually the two 
should become one, for the logical centre 
for Amateur Dramatics is the University. 
We hopefully look forward to a time 
when a building worthy to be devoted to 
Drama will rise on the campus and the 
most ancient of the Muses may find a 
home despite the competition of her more 
dazzling young step-sister of the Rainbow 
Screen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
Law Department, 
Calgary, Alberta, 
Jan. 6, 1980. 
The Editor “The Trail,” : 
Edmonton. 
Dear Sir: 

As I have been receiving copies of 7'he 
Trail for some time past and have no re- 
collection of having paid a subscription 
fee, I am enclosing herewith a money or- 
der for four dollars, to be applied on any 
back fees and on this year’s subscription. 

I am always delighted to receive The 
Trail, and find the Alumni Notes partic- 
ularly interesting. The various articles 
are usually interesting, and I feel that 
there is much credit due to those who 
are behind this magazine for the efforts 
which they are making to keep in touch 
with the graduates. Seriously I feel that 
nearly all graduates who enter into busi- 
ness very rapidly lose touch with the Uni- 

versity. I think that it is merely a mat- 
ter of time before the graduates them- 
selves, as they become established, will 
come to realize the value of keeping in 
touch; but I am of the opinion that it is 
a matter which cannot be. forced. 

With every good wish for the success 
of your scheme.—I am, 

Yours sincerely 
Re BR: MITCHELL, OD Ne 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
EDMONTON 


A pleasant dinner meeting last night 
(Jan. 17) in the lounge with some forty 
members present to hear Afr. H.R. 
Leaver, ’15, 16, tell us in a charming man- 
ner of ‘his "explorations of Roman camps 
in South Wales. His listeners represent- 
ed many years from 712 to 29. I saw 
Helen Edwards, °19, just back from her 
world wanderings; Lzbbie Lloyd, °12, in 
from Waskatenau on one of her periodical 
trips to town; Mrs. W. J. Thurlow (nee 
Jean McKitrick), °25, from Edson, Cap- 
tain Towerton, ’13, and Mrs. Towerton; 


George Conquest, 27, in good voice, and 
having to give us an encore to “The 
Trumpeter”; Chancellor and Mrs. Ruth- 
erford, Dr. and Mrs. Wallace, and many 
others. It seemed a bit like going home 
for the week-end! 


CALGARY 


. The company of University players 
who presented “Shall We Join the Ladies” 
at the first annual dramatic festival in 
Calgary included, four alumni, to wit, 
Helen Carnes, ’28, Don MacKenzie, 728, 
R. V. Clark, °28, and Herbert New- 
combe, 28. There was also a Var- 
sity flavor about the Calgary plays. 
In the former “Punch and Go,” the 
leading man was Shirley MacDonald, 
25, ’28, while Betty Mitchell, ’24, directed 
the latter,—“Orpheus with His Lute.” 
The Edmonton cast were entertained at 
tea on the Sunday afternoon by the Cal- 
gary branch of the Alumni Association, 
at the Palliser Hotel. 

Some new addresses of Calgary mem- 
bers are as follows: Aylesworth, Hesperia, 
28 cla Canadian Utilities, Ltd.; Dyson, 
Mrs. A. B. (nee Blanche McLaughlin), 
14, 1505 Scotland St.; Giffen, Dr. J. W., 
95, °29, Strathmore; Harkness, Douglas, 
24. 807 13th Avenue W.: Miteley, Sada, 
26, 2201 7th St. W.: Sprung, Donald, 
26, 625 Clifton Blvd.; Wallis, Arthur, 
07, 117 9th Ave. W.E.; We atts, M. W. L., 
°06, 514 13th Ave. N.E.; Tapp, Cecil, 19, 
Dominion Seed Branch. 


WINNIPEG 


Extract from a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the Branch: “Last night (Feb. 
21) we held our second meeting. It was 
most successful from the standpoint of 
sociability. Unfortunately some of our 
members were out of the city and a num- 
ber of others had engagements which 
could not be broken. Doctor Gordon was 
splendid. He just melted in—made him- 
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self one of the crew, and after supper 
told us a lot of gossip and news about 
the old place back there. . . . I’m encour- 
aging and urging some of my Saskatch- 
ewan friends to get busy and organize. 
The big idea, of course, is that there will 
be many occasions when we can hold joint 


CAMPUS CHATTER 


Turning into the home stretch, we begin 
to increase the pace and decide that we’ve 
had a good race. True, we are a long 
way behind the mythical pace-setter who 
does all his work when it is assigned to 
him, but probably our mental outlook 
fits us better than his for the sprint which 
will start soon now. Looking back, we 
have had an awfully good time along the 
way. The going has been alternately 
heavy and light, there have been many 


bright incidents to break its possible mon- 


otony, and our running mates have been a 
good lot. They have been as anxious as 
we to reach the tape with good time, as 
ready as we to waste some of that precious 
time in little side excursions in search of 
something still more precious. 


The University has seen plenty of ac- 
tivity this year. There have been more 
lively clashes of interests than usual, more 
athletic defeats, but a greater effort to 
achieve victory, a bigger enrollment, more 
beautiful co-eds, more grads dropping 
back to see us, longer and harder-fought 
bull-sessions, more to make us melancholy, 
more to make us gay, more to remind us 
that we are alive. There has been a 
quickening of interest in student politics, 
manifested by several vigorous attacks on 
the Council. The Powers That Be have 
shown new wisdom by showing new sym- 
pathy for us in our continued pursuit of 
the all-important trivialities of Univer- 
sity life. As a result, we like them more 
than ever, whether their courses are 
“dead” or not, and intend to show this by 
a month of intensified effort (advertise- 
ment). 


meetings which will be of mutual inter- 
est, and it will not be so hard to present 
a decent turn-out to a guest.” 

The newest member of the family has 
lost no time in getting down to business 
and is in line for congratulations. Names 
of officers appear above “Alumni Notes.” 


There is one fact to which the attention 
of every alumnus should be drawn. 
Among this year’s Seniors there is a 
strong feeling, founded on serious con- 
sideration, that Class ’30 is the strongest 
and best balanced class that has yet gone 
through the wringer. This is said, with — 
due deference to Class ’27, Class 26 and — 
Class 24. This May the graduation broom | 
will sweep out onto the dust-heap of the | 
world most of the recognized strength in > 
student administration, athletics, debating — 
and dramatics. Of course, there is al-— 
ways the latent strength of the lower | 
classmen, but it is something of a shock | 
to realize that graduation will rob Var- 
sity of all but three of those who have 
ever sat on the Students’ Council and 
almost all of the members of the casti of | 
the Senior Play. 


The mention of the Senior Play was | 
made as part of a rather neat transition to 
this paragraph. The Senior Play repre-_ 
sents an innovation. Hoary graduates of | 
the class of ’49 will be glad to hear that a | 
University dramatic group has at last) 
been able to travel. Sir James Barrie’s | 
“Shall We Join the Ladies?” was pre- 
sented by the Dramat at the first Pro-/ 
vincial Dramatic Festival in Calgary last 
month. About 20 students, very properly 
chaperoned, made the trip. Barring the 
facts that the actors voices didn’t carry 
during the matinée, that the stage man-_ 
ager changed the lights so that the make-| 
ups weren't visible at night, and that the 
play was over the heads of all the Cal- 
gary people who were not paid-up mem-_ 
bers of the Alumni Association, the trip_ 


was a great success. Ask us about it some 
time. 
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Debating has had a big year. The 
McGoun Memorial Cup is back in the 
trophy case as a result of a decisive 
double victory, and the N.F.C.U.S. debate 
resulted in Alberta’s first win over a non- 
western university team. In this latter, 
Herb Surplis and Max Wershof won both 
an audience decision and the unanimous 
judgment of a bench of fine judges. The 
Inter-Varsity scraps had very similar 
happy endings. One decision was unani- 
mous, the other by a 3-1 score. All of 
which goes to mean to imply to say that 
Alberta lost only one out of thirteen pos- 
sible points in the three contests. 


While we happen to think of it, a pre- 
presentation announcement may be in or- 
der. Class 30 has shown the influence 
of Chamber of Commerce pamphlets on 
“Sunny Alberta” by choosing a sun-dial 
for its class gift. This is already “in- 
stalled” in the middle of the south wall 
of the Arts Building (just under Dean 
Howes’ window), but as the presentation 
hasn’t yet taken place, please say nothing 
about it. 


The men’s basketball team won at 
Saskatoon and lost at Winnipeg, but 
seems to be the class of this province 
without much doubt. The ladies’ basket- 
_ ball team was good enough for everyone 

but the Commercial Grads. The ladies’ 
hockey team lost and won. The men’s 
hockey team lost. It will probably con- 
tinue to do so until its players are willing 
to give up part of their Christmas holi- 
days and keep in the condition they need. 
They showed again this year that they 
were capable of sensationally fine hockey, 
but incapable of sustaining even a steady 
effective attack. 


There are, of course, other things one 
might discuss. There is the opera for 
; example. People said it was excellent. 
) Then there was the residence debate when 
the late House Committee without either 
constitutional authority or popular ap- 


‘ee 


» criticizing the meals. 


proval ousted a student from residence 
for engaging in the age-old pastime of 
There have been 
banquets and luncheons too, a cracking 
fine address by Dafoe of the Free Press, 
the appearance of a new kind of bun at 
the Tuck Shop, a lot of election gossip, 
and the publishing of the first draft of 
the time-table for the finals. It’s after 
two now, and the cigarette-lighter won’t 
work, and there are four lectures and a 
moot tomorrow, so we will close our last: 
“Campus Chatter.” The year is almost 
over, and it’s been a good year. Yes, it’s 
been a good year. 
DON BEE. 
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How much have you contributed to help pay for this issue of The Trail? 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


I have made, this time, some attempt 
to sort out my jottings into more or less 
chronological order. The available news 
‘about earlier classes is slight, so it has 
been grouped to a certain extent. It is 
probably natural that the graduates of 
1927, 1928 and 1929 should not yet be as 
remote from University life as those of 
previous years; but even so, considering 
the numbers of the old timers the per- 
centage of them who “report in’? is quite 
high. Bob Mitchell, in a letter elsewhere 
in this issue, expresses the opinion that 
the apparent indifference shown by so 
many alumni is due to absorption in the 
grim business of earning a living (and it 
may well be!). It is my ambition to 
keep in touch with everyone in the mean- 
time until the time arrives when closer 
relations can be established. Let me urge 
then, as the irreducible minimum, a post- 
card giving your address, when you move. 

It will be noticed that not all of the 
items concerning any one class are to be 
found under the appropriate heading. 
This is due to my desire to give the quota- 
tion complete where one person has fur- 
nished information about others. But dig 
in and sample my wares: 

1912 to 1916 

Mr. Ottewell has heard from Rev. A. L. 
Carr, 17, of Appin, Ont. Mr. Carr spoke 
of having heard Dr. Tory speak on the 
League of Nations at London, Ont., and 
remarked: “Dr. Tory has lost none of his 
old time fire and vigor. It was good to 
see him.” 

Rev. Wm. Berry, 716, 718 (Ph.D. Chi- 
cago), writes from the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York, as fol- 
lows: “We are in the process of building 
a new university and expect to move into 
it next September. Ten buildings are in 
course of construction at one time, and as 
we are to occupy a new laboratory in one 
of the buildings, I have had plenty to oc- 
cupy my time and attention. In addi- 
tion the buildings we are in are to be 


remodelled and used as a College for 


-_ Women next year. We have a building 


budget of ten million dollars for the en- 
time project. As an item of news, I may 
say that I was made Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology some time ago. 
I often think of old Alberta, and wish I 
could join once again in the Reunion at 
Convocation. If any old grads of Al- 
berta come to Rochester in the course of 
their wanderings I should be delighted to 
have them call on me.” 

From Sarnia, Ontario, come ZL. S. 
MacDonalds (15) fees. We suspect him 
of bridge-building, but would know more. 

Alfred M. Rehwinkel, 16; 118.4710 wis 
president of St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas, and asks for the names of alumni 
in that state, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Colorado. I know of only one—W. F. 
Dyde, 12, at the University of Colorado. 

Vital statistics are nt usually mention- 
ed in this column, but I am sure I express 
the views of all who knew W/7s. J. R. Love 
(nee Katie McCrimmon), 717, in extend- 
ing to her husband our deepest and most 
sincere sympathy. 

1917 to 1920 

Dr. Edith Hamilton, ’18, ’26, writes 
cordially in appreciation of The Trail 
from 2702 Lisbon Ave., Milwaukee. Both 
words and cheque warmed our hearts! 

Dr. G. F. H. Buckley, ’20, is now 
agrostologist at the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba. 

Dr. F...G. Morecombe, °19, °20, °21, 
pastor of Christ Congregational Church, 
Woodhaven, N.Y., would like to get in 
touch with other Albertans in that vicin- 
ity. His address is 9109 85th Road. 

R. P. Miller ’20, though far away, does 
not forget us. His cheque was enclosed 
in an envelope bearing the legend, “Rich- 
mond Petroleum Company of Venezuela, 
Apartado 33, Maracaibo, Venezuela.” 

Dr. Dixie Pelluet, ‘19, has just been 
appointed to the medical research depart- 
ment of the Rockefeller Institute, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

1921 to 1924 

Margaret Archibald Lowrie, °22, of 

130 E. 56th St., New York City, helps 
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along financially and mentions that all 
male Canadian graduates are meeting on 
Feb. 11th for a smoker at the Canadian 
Club. How many Albertans were there? 

Dr. Alexander kindly phoned me the 
other day to say that Daphne Koenig, ’22, 
is Art Director of the State Normal 
School at Fredonia, N.Y. 

“J.T.” tells me that his brother, 7. W. 
Jones, °22, °24, is with the Bureau of 
Mines, Quebec City. 

Mrs. P. Blundell (nee Mae MacKach- 
ern), 7°23, of Wetaskiwin, and Ruth 
Balaam, "4 of Vegreville, were up for 
the University opera, “The Lucky Jade,” 
in February. Helen Beny Gibson, "4, 
reports the following alumni as in Leth- 
bridge at present: Olive Haw, °25, 28; 
Dorothy Stafford ’22, Dorothy McNichol 
26, Bert Rudd ~'23, °25, Oliver’ Bird, 
Lorne Good °22, Kathleen Terrill ’21, and 
Pearl Clark Gaynor. She also mentions 
that Freda Smith Mudiman, ’26, comes to 
town occasinally frm Manyberries. Silver 
Dowding, ’28, °24, is engaged in botanical 
research at the U. of Manitoba. Her ad- 
dress: 31 Kennedy St. Winnipeg. Chas. 
D. Reid, ’ac, ’sp, of 25 A’ ‘Shaler Lane, 
Cambridge, Mass., says: “Both my wife 
and I appreciate the news items in Zhe 
Trail. My work for the Ph.D. is com- 
plete, and the degree will arrive in Feb- 
ruary, if we live long enough. (Hearty 
congrats, Charlie!) We have come across 
two U. of A. people here this year—Alan 
Galbraith, 29, and Dr. Leone McGregor, 
25.” The latter alumna holds a National 
Research Council Fellowship at Harvard, 
her address being Apt. 27, 1163 Boylston 
St., Boston. She ranks high with the 
treasurer these days—he wishes that more 
would wipe the slate as clean! James A. 
McDonald, 24, of 196 O’Connor St., Ot- 
tawa, has a position in the Fuel Research 
Labs of the Department of Mines. He 
thoughtfully gives some addresses, 
amongst them that of S. W. Stock, 24, 40 
Jameson Ave., Toronto,, and John y 
Millen, °24, Box 900, Trail, B.C. I learn 
that 4. (. Barford, 24, M.D. (McGill), 
is now practising his pr ofession at Alsask, 
Parkside Ave., Philadelphia) is “still in 
Saskatchewan. 2. M. Baker, ’24 (4216 
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the Quaker City—‘Birthplace of Ameri- 
can Liberty’—but we never see any U. of 
A. people down here.” Philadelphia visi- 
tors please remedy this situation. For 
this note regarding Agnes MacLeod, 724, 
22% 1oam indebted to Helen Raver, a 
who says: “She is at present taking a 
P.G. course in administrative nursing at 
Columbia. Please forward Zhe Trail to 
her at International House, 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York City.” Idfrs. C. A. Brine 
(nee Margaret Gold), 18, 24, of 9701 
111th St., “Edmonton, writes that “home- 
making though enormously interesting is 
not very conducive to flowing news 
items.” I learn that Welliam Line, 722, 
26, has won his Ph.D. and is now in the 
department of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Mustn’t forget to men- 
tion that the irrepressible “Jimmy” Me- 
Millen, 24, dropped in soon after the New 
Year. In addition to holding down:a re- 
sponsible position with the Calgary 
Power Co., Jimmy gives some lectures at 
the Technological Institute and acts as 
treasurer of the Calgary Branch! Tom 


Mather, ’22, °25, and Mrs. Mather (nee 
Dorothy Smith), 25, will be much missed — 


around these parts. "Tom is now employ- 
ed by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. at Trail, B.C., in their new 
phosphate lab. Positively ‘the last item 
under this heading is that I met Rev. 
G. H. Villett, °22. in the hall this after- 
noon (March A ). He tells me that he is 
pastor of the United Church at Pincher 
Creek, Alberta. 
- 1925 to 1927 

I saw Percy Davies, *25, ’27, in town 
the other day from Clyde. ‘He was look- 
ing forward keenly to the N.F.C.U.S. de- 
bate. 2. H. Cooper, ’26, is an interne at 
the Winnipeg General Hospital. J. O. 
0. Kirby, °26, briefly says that his letter- 
head (709 North West Bldg., 509 Rich- 
ards St., Vancouver) gives the necessary 
item of news, 
that I am still unmarried, but hopeful!” 
Jack Lehmann, 725, ’27, now at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, spent Christmas at his 
home on the campus. 


On the front page of the Edmonton. 


Journal appears the picture of C. V. Jef- 


“to which I might add | 
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fery, 26, 27, as one of a party of five 
skiers attempting the journey from Jas- 
per to Banff. (Later) The party arrived 
in Banff Jan. 30, having done the 220- 
mile journey in about 55 hours actual 
travelling. 

D. W. Riley, ’26, sends the needful and 
a contribution to Vital Stats. from High 
River, Alberta. Many thanks, D.W. 
Frances Shillington, 27, prefers the West 
(there are several reasons, I suspect!), 
and is now with the Public Library, Cal- 
gary. Clarence W. Philp, ’27, is an Ad- 
vertising Production Manager with a Tor- 
onto firm, and lives at 80A Homewood 
Ave. I am indebted for the information 
to his brother, Donald F., ’22, of 84 Hub- 
bard Boulevard, Toronto. Rev. O. W. 
Whieford, ’25, was down from Berwyn re- 
cently and came in for a “chin wag.” He 
mentioned (. C. Gerber, ’21, ’26, practis- 
ing law at Peace River, Rev. J. LK. Kirk 
of Fairview, Dorothy McAlpine, ’26, 
teaching at Berwyn, and Hybert Wilkin- 
son, 27, practising dentistry at Fairview. 
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Hammers, Axes, Saws, Files, 
Chisels, etc. 


are individually tested in our testing 
laboratory and are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed 
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Myra K. Austin, ’27, who is teaching at 
Sunnynook, Alberta, “saw Peggy Stan- 
ford, 724, who is now teaching at Banff, 
when attending the Hanna teachers’ con- 
vention. Lugenie Butler, ’27, is occupied 
in the same way at Youngstown, Alberta.” 
Thus are two lost alumna restored to the 
list—thanks, Miss Austin! ‘Someone 
may be interested,” writes another mem- 
ber of class ’27, “to know that my name 
is now Mfrs. Paul P. Phelps (nee Arminda 
McCray), and that I have a small son, 
Paul Kenneth.’ The address is 12522 
102nd Ave., Edmonton. Marjorie Race 
writes from 137 Walmer Road, Toronto: 
“T hope to be in Edmonton again soon. 
... L have been taking some P.G. work 
in Bacteriology and Serology in U. of 
Toronto and am working part time in the 
Connaught Lab. There are a good many 
former U. of A. students here this year— 
some at Varsity, and some working 
(not meaning that the former don’t 
work!) Medical students include Jack 
Gerrie, 24, ’27, and his wife (nee Mona 
Tredway) ,’28, Pat Malcolmson, ’29, Fard- 
27, and Murdoch Nicholson. Bill Web- 
ley Allin, ’27, Elliott Dunn, Ken Pratt, 
ber is in Engineering. I have seen Pete 
Kilburn, ’29, several times. He, Marjorie 
Scanlon, ’29, and Mae Massie, '29, are 
working here. Thelma Atkinson, °29, 
Marjorie Lundy, Ruth Thompson, and 
Jean Campbell, 29, are in the city, Jean 
studying at the Conservatory.” Many 
thanks for the news, Marjorie! I hope 
some of those you mention will perk up 
and send in their addresses. Zhe Trail 
goes to them somewhere, but we should 
like to send it directly. Bob Bedford, ’26, 
28, is working for the Biological Board 
of Canada at Prince Rupert, B.C., on a 
Ph.D. project. 


1928 
EH. W. Brunsden is editor of the 
“Western Farmer,” Calgary, Alberta. 


EL. J. Cram is continuing in Medicine, his 
address being 11121 85th Ave. 

Dorothy Hartshorn writes from 141 
Patterson Ave., Ottawa, and reports a 
gathering of the clans there. She also 
says, “E’sther Waterman is doing Social 
Service Work in Vancouver, Jack Ellis, 
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96, is with the St. Boniface Hospital in 
Winnipeg, and Maimie Silverthorne, 27, 
is a reference librarian at Saginaw, Mich- 
igan (509 S. Jefferson Avt.).” W. J. 
Harper can always be depended upon for 
news and the handy “Please find enclos- 
ed.” He says: “Am still stationed at the 
School of Agriculture at Claresholm in 
the capacity of Farm Manager. . . . Last, 
summer I saw 7’. O. McBeath, of Ray- 
mond, several times. He is with the 
C.M.S. of Trail as field man for their 
superphosphate fertilizer experiments. 
Other grads in the neighborhood. include 
J. R. (Johnny) Pierce, 24, who is farm- 
ing on his own; Lorna Dalgleish, ’26, who 
is casting pearls in the local High School; 
Wilf Robinson, ’26, 28, who labors (%) 
as agronomist here at the school.” An 
item for the Vital Stats. column completes 
this generous communication. Jack Kyle, 
who is with the Westinghouse Co. in Ha- 


milton, Ont. (791 King St. E.), was in 


Edmonton at Christmas time, and came in 
for a chat. He tells me that Wardlaw 
Porteous is taking his M.Sc. at Syracuse 
University (Syracuse, N.Y.), and is 
assisting part time in one of the labora- 
otries there; also that Cliff Underwood, 
24, 25, is head of the radio testing de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Co. at 
Hamilton (29 Hazel Ave.). At the Al- 
berta-Manitoba debate Bea Williams (of 
the Vermilion School of Agriculture) in- 
troduced me to Winifred Gilhooly, who 
has been giving a series of “leadership” 
lectures in Edmonton. She is Secretary 
of the Girls’ Work Board for the prov- 
ince and her home address is 310 14th 
St. N.W., Calgary. 

W. CO. Whiteside writes from New 
York as follows: “I am waiting until the 
boat sails for jolly old England. I finish- 
ed my house-surgeon’s position at the 
Moses Taylor and am spending a year in 
London and on the continent before re- 
turning west. Don Currie, 25, ’28, 1s re- 
sident at the Jamaica hospital here, and 
George Bradley is on the resident staff 
of Fifth Ave. Hospital here. Michael 
Buriak practises in Toronto, and Jimmy 
Campbell, ’29, is doing P.G. work here in 
New York.” (Should like addresses for 


the latter two.—Sec.) Dr. Whiteside’s 
home address is 2588 Quadra St., Vic- 
toria, B.C. Mary T. Hunt, now of the 
Collegiate Institute Staff, Yorkton, Sask., 
says: “Three of us here now—Agnes Mac- 
Farlane, °23, Don McRae, 24, and myself 
almost enough to start a branch!” Some 
further news regarding one of this trio 
is contained in a note from P. D. Clarke, 
24, of Ostlund and Clarke, Lethbridge. 
Here it is: “For your information may I 
state that D. MW. McRae, Law 24, sent out 
Christmas cards signed ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
D. M. McRae.’ This indicates a drastic 
change since Christmas. 1928.” From 
Waterhole, Alberta, comes this news item, 
written by Kathleen Burgess (the 1928 
one!) : “I am teaching school near Water- 
hole in the Peace River country. There 
are no other graduates in this district, 
but over near Grande Prairie Hvelyn Mac- 
Lennan, ’28, and Helen Saunders, ’29, are 
teaching High School—the former at 
Beaverlodge and the latter at Grande 
Prairie.” I ran into W. B. Brushett, 728, 
at the theatre one evening and learned 
that he is now teaching at Hillcrest, 
Alberta. i 
1929 

In a letter to “The Gateway,” Matt 
Halton, Rhodes Scholar, reports that he 
is enjoying his work in economics at the 
University of London. The address is 
King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
England. f 

J. A. McPherson is in the Department 
of Physics, University of Toronto. His 
address, 22 Willcocks St., Toronto. 
Edward F. Hunter is now accountant for 
the Great West Saddlery Co., Edmonton. 
J. A. McKay and FE. J. Kibblewhite are 
pursuing post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity and are lecturing in Mathematics 
in their spare time! John H. McIntyre 
is also P.G., but in Classics and at the 
University of Edinburgh. His address is 
11 Inverleith Place. 7. D. Stanley, who 
is continuing in Applied Science, has 
shown me a most interesting picture of a 
scene in a hockey game between Munich 
(0) and Oxford (4), which shows the Ox- 
ford goal, and in the foreground, two of 
our Rhodes Scholars, Ronald Martland, 
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26, 28, and George Stanley, 29. Behind 
them was Mr. Wallace, who lectured in 
Classics here last session. Returning to 
Alberta I note in closing that Mr. S. 
Sugden is teaching at Carrot Creek, Al- 
berta, and has lost no time in coming into 
good standing. 

And so to press! 
Gr. Bab. 

P.S.—A few new addresses: 

Florence Borden, 27, c\o Mrs. Holmes, 
Camrose, Alberta; A/7s. G. R. Barnes (nee 
Beulah McIntyre, 23, 113827 99th Ave., 
Hdmonton; /7, E. Balfour, 04, Grande 
Prairie, Alberta; J. #. Buchanan, Wetas- 
siwin, Alberta; Mrs. J. WM. Forbes, 10547 
25th St., Edmonton; Z. R. Mattern, 714, 
20, 40 Lemarchand Mansions, Edmonton ; 
7. L. Parney, ’21, 24, 4 Connaught Apts., 
Hdmonton; Mrs. F. G. Sutherland (nee 
Wilma Cooneg, 27, 10959 81st Ave., Ed- 
nonton; H. 2. ‘Dobson, "24, 11209 71st St., 
Sdmonton; Don Allan, 93, Holden, AL 
yerta; AM. ak, Downey, 28, 11048 90th 
Ave., Edmonton; Z. G. Dafoe, 21, 13417 
02nd Ave., Edmonton; Mar jorte F. Weir. 
Pi. Forestburg, Alberta; CB: Brown, 
27, Clark’s Harbor, N.S.; ‘Mrs. A. M. For- 
une (nee Norah Begg), 28, 722 Boule- 
rard N.W., Calgary, Alberta; Mr. and 
Urs. H. LeBourveau, 22, 24, 306 Presi- 
lent Apts., Calgary, Alberta; Hlmslie 
rardiner, 99, 9352 Hilgard St., Berkeley, 
valif. ; Susan I. McLennan, 29, 2040 E. 
6th St., Cleveland, Ohio; R. B. Bryden, 
22, 613 "Royce Ave., Mt. Lebanon, Pitts- 
uareh, Pa.; D. A. McCannel, ’24, 128 9th 
ive. N.W., Calgary; Lillian Husband, 
21, 9844 85th Ave., Edmonton; W/7. and 
irs. F. Hollinshead, °24, 625 12th Ave. 
V.E., Calgary ; “Mick” Melnyk, 29, Cad- 
min, Alberta; F. A. Rudd, ’28, 25, 313 
Sth St. 8., Lethbridge, Alberta; Peter 
(ilburn, ’29, Central YM C.A., Toronto, 
)nt. ; . Margaret Bennett, go: Big Valley, 
\Iberta ; G. T. Walters, ’25, Rhodesian 
inglo-American, Ltd., P.O. aes 49, Bro- 
en Hill, Northern Rhodesia, S. Africa. 
. PP. Ficht, "94, 726, 11636 97th St., Ed- 
nonton ; Helen J. Hotson, 20, Monitor, 
\lberta; Dr. W. F. Gillespie, *14, 721, 
0748 127th St., Edmonton; Mrs. Rk. Kay 
nee L'velyn Cooke, 21, 11106 84th Ave., 
idmonton; J/. L. Gale 97, 10748 126th 
c:, Edmonton; 0. 8S. Sansbury, ’26, 10928 
Tniversity Ave., Edmonton. 


Fraternally yours, 


; 
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The addresses of the following alumni. 
Help to keep the ranks by advising the 
Secretary of any you may happen to 
know! 


Addison, Frank W., 24. 

Alfred, Victor, 22. 

Allen, Miss E. ar 

Appleton, H., 

Atkin, G. D., os 

Atkinson, Miss Grace, 26. 

Atkinson, Nelles H., 22. 

Bailey, Kenneth L., "90. 

Baker, Morris, °25. 

Barclay, Miss Elsie, ’26. 

Barnecut, Reg., 223. 

Barr, Rev. A., 717. 

Beach, J. E., ’25. 

Bell, N. Bi, 19, 

Bendle, Mrs. F. J. (nee Beatrice Duke), 
01, 


Berkov, A. (B.Sc.), 15. 
Berman, David, 721. 

Bickell, Miss J. C., ’24 

Bird; Harry,715; 

Bloor sAWiiGs IKE2559'27. 
Boyd, J., ’21. 

Brown, Thomas (B.S.A.), *L18. 
Bures, Anton J., ’24. 
Burstein, J., 27. 

Calhoun, W. C., 727. 
Campbell, E. A. (M.D.), 
Campbell, J. A. (M.D. We 2. 
Cameron, G. J. (M.D.), ’ 
Carlisle, J. A. (Phiri, oT 
Chrisof, N: (LE:B.), 24. 
Clermont, Miss E. M., 2: 
Colter, R. K., *20. 

Cooper, eH... 26. 

Davidson: Walkers 13. 
Davies, C. BE. (M.D.), ’2 
Davies, J. H., (LL.B. 50 99, 
Donaldson, Arthur, °22. 
Dowding, Miss Silt er, 723, "24. 
Downing, Percy, *2 25 

Driscoll, John R., 725 
Edwards, Wm. iL,» "26. 
Edwards, Cedric, *23. 
Erdman, Miss N., ae 
Etheridge, Fred, 25. 
Eubank, Miss M., 2 

Evans, R. W., 722. 

Evans, Mrs. J. (nee Helena Kerr), ’22. 
Ferguson, F: H. (B.Sc.), ’26. 
Ferguson, Miss Lola, ’22 
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—and lastly, get 
the real college 
Spirit, smoke 
Turrets, and show 
you belong to the 
best by smoking 
the best. 20 


——— 
S————} 


A) 


Cigarettes 


CIGARETTES 


; V5 TUN Save the valuable 
Mild and Fragrant “POKER HANDS” 
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Births, Marriages and Deaths 


BIRTHS 


MUDIMAN—At Lethbridge, Alberta, on Feb. 
4th, 1930, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas KE. 
Mudiman (nee Freda Smith, ’26), a 
daughter, Eugenie Irene. 

ROSEDALE—At Edmonton, on July 27, 1929, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Rosedale, a daughter, 
Virginia Lorraine. 

McDONALD—At Calgary, July 25, 1929, to 
W. S. McDonald (B.Sc. ’15) and Mrs. 
McDonald (Gladys Griffith, Arts 714), a 
daughter, Helen Christene. 

SCOTT—At Barrhead, Alberta, on Tuesday, 
March 4, 1930, to Mr. Norman Scott, ’24, 
and Mrs. Scott, a daughter, Margaret 
Jeanette. 

WILKINSON—At Fairview, Alberta, to Dr. 

'and Mrs. Egbert Wilkinson, on December 
24, 1929, a son, Robert Francis. 

’BLAIR—At Pointe-a-Pierre, Trinidad, B.W.L., 
to Mr. (24) and Mrs. S. M. Blair, on 
August 13, 1929, a son, Sidney Robert. 


MARRIAGES 


MOUSER—SALMON—At Claresholm, AlI- 
berta, on January 1st, 1930, Jessie Irene 


Salmon, ’29, to D. A. Mouser. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mouser have made their home in 
Claresholm. 

MILLARD—HICKS—At Redcliff, Alberta, 


on Wednesday, Aug. 28, 1929, Glendora 
Mae Hicks, to Macdonald Millard, LL.B. 
724. Mr. and Mrs. Millard have made 
their home at Castor, Alberta. 
DEAN—STAFFORD—At Lethbridge, Alber- 
ta, on Saturday, November 9th, 1929, 
Margaret Stafford, ’29, to William Dean. 
HUGHES—BECKER—At Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, on Wednesday, August 21st, 1929, 
Ruth Mara Becker, B.Se. ’25, to John 
Leonard Hughes. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
have made their home at Medicine Hat. 
SANDERSON—JUDD—At Lethbridge, Alber- 
ta, January ist, 1930, Miss Judd to J. O. 
G. (Pete) Sanderson, B.Sc. ’22, Ph.D. 
HENDERSON—McGEE—At Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, on September 12th, 1929, Helen 
McGee to Russel D. Henderson, B.A,, 
LL.B. Mr. and Mrs. Henderson have 
| made their home at Irvine, Alberta. 
| DAVIS—ANDREWS—At Regina, Sask., on 
Monday, Aug. 12th, 1929, Elizabeth Ellory 
Andrews, B.Sc. ’24, to Edward Newton 
Davis, B.A. ’23. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
have made their home at Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. 
| KERR—ANDERSON—At Magrath, Alberta, 
on July 17th, 1929, Anna Christine, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. P. Anderson, of Ma- 
grath, to Clarence Walter, ’26, son of Mr. 


and Mrs.-W. E. Kerr, of Cheadle, Alberta. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kerr have made their home 
at Nobleford, Alberta. 
FORTUNE—BEGG—At Calgary, on’ Decem- 
ber 26th, 1929, Norah Martha Golding 
Begg, ’28, to Arthur Macdonald Fortune. 
MACLEAN—CALDWELL—At Edmonton, on 
Jan. 1st, 1930, Jean Caldwell, ’29, to Hec- 
tor Maclean, 728. Dr. and Mrs. Maclean 
have made their home in Lamont, Alberta. 
SUGDEN—KNIPPENDORF — At Edmonton, 
on Feb. 14, 1930, Mrs. Augusta Knippen- 
dorf to Mr. Samuel Sugden, 729. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sugden have made their home at 
Carrot Creek, Alberta. 
RUSH—ALEXANDER—At Calgary, on Wed- 
nesday Frances Elizabeth 
Alexander, N.N. ’27, to Raymond Dows- 
dell Rush, B.A. 725, M.D. ’29. 
MARTIN—BROUGH—At Proso, Utah, on 
Dec. 27th, 1929, Iris Loraine, daughter of 
Mrs. J. W. Brough, to William McKinley 
Martin, ’24, ’26. Dr. and Mrs. Martin 
will be at home at 516 South Sixth Ave., 
Bozenman, Montana. 


DEATHS 


LOVE—At Edmonton, March 7, 1930, Katie 
McCrommon Love, 717. 

CAIN—At Mannville, Alberta, January 1, 
1930, Ruby Utah Cain, Arts 719. 


Fetter, R. E., ’22. 
Fisher, Harry, ’23. 
Flack, Charles, ’25. 
Fountain). H., 28. 
Francis, A. ©. (B.A.), 722. 
Fribance, Mrs. H. (nee Edna Car- 

michael), °16. 
Fulton, J? Bs 18. 
Gaetz, H.R. (Pharm.), “21: 
Gale,@Hi.L., (Lis Bas '25: 
Ganfield, Mrs. O. (nee Bea Timmins), 

OA, 
Garrison, Miss D., ’22. 
Gazley, Miss B., ’27. 
Gilbert, Verner, 717. 
Geeson, Rev. John, °16, ’20, ’22. 
Genereux, A. G., 26. 
Gish, W. K., 725, 26. 
Glenn, John, 14, M.D. 725. 
Gratz, Miss Alice, ’26. 
Gray, Francis, 21. 
Hamilton, Rev. George, 720. 
Hall, Miss Mildred, 21. 

(To be continued) 
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ROBERT BRIDGES AND HIS POETRY 


Marcarer H. 


High on a hill overlooking the: spires 
of Oxford stands the manor and walled 
garden of Dr. Robert Bridges, the six- 
teenth Poet Laureute of England, since 
the official post was inaugurated with 
Ben Jonson three hundred years ago. 
Here the late poet lived in seclusion for 
many years, devoting himself to the pas- 
sion of his life—the English language, 
and producing in slow succession poems 
which had fewer lapses from perfection 
than those of any living poet. 

The son of a country squire, he receiv- 
ed his education at Eton and Oxford and 
then settled in London, like Keats, to 
study medicine. It was while assistant 
physician at a children’s hospital that he 
wrote a poem about a child, which secur- 
ed for him national recognition in liter- 
ary quarters. The leading poet of the day 
contributed to a little volume in praise 
of the young daughter of a college presi- 
dent, the volume to be called the Garland 
of Rachel, in imitation of the seventeenth 
| century Guirlande de Julie. The poem 
of Robert Bridges was adjudged the best. 
This was in 1881 when Bridges was 
thirty-seven. The next year he retired to 
devote himself to literature, country life 
and a charming wife, the daughter of a 
Royal Academician. 

Bridges succeeded Alfred Austin as 
_ poet laureate of England in 1918. He 
was then in his seventieth year, having 
| been born in 1844, four years after 
| Thomas Hardy and six years before Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Such has been the 
sustained power of his genius that even 
as an octogenarian, he published in 1924 
a two hundred line poem of great warmth 
and vigor, and last year astonished every- 
one by producing an enormous and com- 
| plicated poem of four thousand lines en- 
| titled “The Testament of Beauty.” In 
| this beautiful poem he unrolled the whole 
| philosophy of life. The four books deal 
with the history of man, the spirit of man, 
love, genius, art, the will and its rela- 
tions to the divine, and the life of reason. 


Gotp Brine 


The quantity of his works is not large 
for an authorship of fifty years. The 
rate of production was as leisurely as the 
mood of the production itself. It was this 
masterly inaction which aroused a storm 
of controversy around the poet laureate’s 
head. Some of those who had held this 
office before him had been criticized for 
singing too often, too raucously, seeking 
to win favor of political friend or sove- 
reign, but none had ever before been 
upbraided for refusing to sing at all. His 
silence on occasions of national import- 
ance shattered traditions; for in the two 
volumes which appeared during the six- 
teen years of his laureateship not more 
than a score of official pieces are found. 
He was not interested. Even in his very 
few official poems the poet is in the 
ascendant over the laureate. For Bridges 
had another and a loftier conception of 
his work. 

As a student of language, rhythm and 
metre, a lover of nature and beauty, he 
wrote slowly, carefully, critically. His 
audience has always been, though perhaps 
small, of the very best. Since his precious 
little volumes and lyrics appeared at such 
uneven intervals, he has needed critical 
advertisement by way of introduction to 
the public at large. And few critics, save 
Mr. Francis Brett Young and Mr. J. C. 
Squire, have ventured to write of Mr. 
Bridges’ work. “Other critics have tend- 
ed to ignore his achievement in print, 
even when they admired it in private. 
For it is not easy to write about poetry 
like that of Mr. Bridges without making 
it and your comments look a little unsub- - 
stantial. In the presence of pure poetry, 
criticism dwindles (or expands, according 
to the way you look at it) into plain ap- 
preciation. Thus there has been little or 
no criticism of sheer song. You cannot 
argue about a tune; you like it or you 
don’t.” 

Because of Bridges’ secondary interest 
in the problems of an Anglo-classie pro- 
sody, as well as his curious experiments 
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in quantitative and accentual verse, some 
believe him to be an eccentric litterateur, 
one who is interested less in the spirit 
than in the mechanics of poetry. But Mr. 
Bridges has always carefully distinguish- 
ed the experimental part of his work from 
the rest, and even in his experiments the 
poet is frequently uppermost. 


The spiritual dissatisfaction that seems 
to be the motive power of poetic creation, 
is in many English writers attended with 
a wry face. There is an undercurrent of 
sadness or of unreal, faery joy in their 
greatest work. But the greater part of 
his lyric poetry is the simple expression 
of a positive joy. 

“T have lain in the sun 
I have toiled as I might, 


I have thought as I would 
And now it is night. 


My bed full of sleep, 
My heart of content 
For mirth that I met 
The way that I went. 


For a happier lot 

Than God giveth me 
It never hath been, 
Nor ever shall be.” 


“The peculiar originality of his work is 
its dominating mood of eager delight, a 
mood that sparkles with the implications 
of a genuine spiritual fulfilment, the out- 
come of a faith repeatedly expressed that 


«,.in spite of war and death 


Gay is life and sweet is breath.” 


Bridges regards the hard faets of life 
with a resigned serenity which has always 
ennobled the greatest poets, and not as do 
many of the minor poets, does he fail to 
recognize these uncomfortable facts. 


“Only men incredulous of despair 

Half taught in anguish, through the mid- 
night air 

Beat upward to God’s throne in loud ex- 
cess 

Of shrieking and reproach... .” 


But more often does his poetry possess 
a freshness and a purity of feeling which 
suggest the morning of the day, the 
springtime of the year. His finest sonnet 
comes close to rapture: 


“T would be a bird, and straight on wings 


I arise, 

And carry purpose up to the ends of the 
ance 

In calm and storm my sails I feather, and 
where 

By freezing cliffs the unransom’d wreck- 
age lies: 

Or strutting on hot meridian banks, sur- 
prise 

The silence: over plains in the moonlight 
bare 

I chase my shadow, and perch where no 
bird dare 

In treetops torn by the fiercest winds of 
the skies. 


Poor simple birds, foolish birds! then 
ier. 
Ye pretty pictures of delight, unstir’d 
By the only joy of knowing that ye fly 
Ye are not what ye are, but rather, sum’d 
in a word, 
The alphabet of a god’s idea, and I 
Who master it, I am the only bird.” 


And again we find his image in our 
beds of daffodils and tulips as he sings: 
“Wanton with long delay, the gay spring | 
leaping cometh; 
The blackthorn starreth now his bough on 
the eve of May; 
All day in the sweet box-tree the bee for 
pleasure hummeth: 


The cuckoo sends afloat his note in inal 
air all day.” 


Some of his lyrics may belong to “de- 
scriptive poetry,” wherein the delights of 
the English landscape are reflected. But 
pictorial verse “rises into poetry by virtue 
of the author’s coloring mood or not at 
all.” Much of modern “poetry merely re- 
cords appearances and details with no 
direct emotional statement or implication. 
Not so Mr. Bridges. Even when his de- 
scriptive work is at its best, it is full of 
implication and music. Can one doubt 
the joy in the heart of the poet as he sings 
the quatrain above? The gladness is even, 
in the eager rhythm, the concealed rhyme, 
which runs tripping on like a carefree 
breath of spring. 


idag philosophy has been described as 
that of the “average man.” His origin- 
ality lies in the way in which this phil 
osophy is shown in his poetry. The com-. 
mon experiences of every day are trans- 
formed by “the variety and delicacy of a 
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verbal and metrical command which is 
one of the richest in the range of English 
literature.” 

He has been called “the poet’s poet” 
because of the delight he took in his art. 
Style was his outstanding achievement. 
The author of these quiet country pieces 
and love lyrics is one of the very few 
living poets whose education and experi- 
ence has been on the scientific side of 
knowledge, and he perfected the vehicle 
of his art and applied it in a manner quite 
his own. 


“He died as happily as a great poet 
may; he had seen his last poem, diffi- 
cult, uncompromising, philosophical, sell- 
ing by the 10,000; he was conscious that 
there was no poet so young or wild as 
not to reverence his work; and it had long 
been made clear that he was regarded by 
all literate England as a final authority 
on matters dearest to him after poetry— 
the English language and the crafts ap- 
pertaining to it.” 


—_.sG.-—___——_ 


THE TRUE PRINCESS 


Lovely lady of my childhood 
From the past there comes a fragrance 
With the memory of your charm. 


Sometimes when the molten moon-gold 
Light caresses rippling waters 
Then my heart returns to you. 


When the night wind in the birches 
Sets the silver leaves a-swaying 
I would have you in my arms. 


Valiant knights in many a tourney 
Bound your colours on their armour 
While I bore them on my heart. 


Other loves have left me lonely, 
You weave romance for me ever, 
Lady of my fairy book. 


Frances SHILLINGTON. 
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A CAR FOR MR. RAIN-IN-THE-FACE 


Ha AN; 


The boat was three hours late leaving 
Vancouver. Anxious to be on our way 
we went below to find the cause of the 
delay. “Still loading,” said the Captain 
briefly when we approached him. We 
watched the crane take load after load 
into the hold, and were able to discern 
some of the cases—Gin from Ireland, De- 
marara Rum and Canadian Whisky 
seemed to be the favourites. All were de- 
stined for Stewart, the last port in British 
Columbia. Evidently Alaska is not quite 
dry! Finally a Ford car was loaded on 
top and secured with ropes against the 
rolling when we reached open sea. ‘The 
ear was for a Mr. Rain-in-the-Face at 
Sitka, Alaska! 

The next morning dawned clear, and 
we could see the waves breaking on the 
coast half a mile away. As the little boat 
ploughed her way through the narrow 
channel between Vancouver Island and 
the coast of British Columbia we were 
never more than half a mile from shore. 
About breakfast time we passed Alert 
Bay, the city of Totem Poles, which rose 
like a burnt-out forest along the coast. Or- 
iginally painted in garish hues, wind and 
rain had weathered them so that hardly a 
trace of colour was distinguishable. 
Towering over all the others stands the 
Thunder Bird, a powerful mystic emblem 
of the native tribes of British Columbia. 
Some of the totem poles have. fallen, 
others stand at crazy angles waiting to 
be blown down by the next storm, but 
the Thunder Bird stands erect, a power- 
ful god under whose protection come 
peace, plenty and good-will. 

We passed through the Sound about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and in half 
an hour the decks were deserted. The 
weather changed, the sky became over- 
cast, and the wind came in fitful gusts. 
There was a heavy sea. In spite of the 
precautions the Ford burst its bonds and 
began to roll across the deck, still secured 
by one stout rope to the mast. At great 
personal risk two young deck-hands 
finally secured it with cables amid the 
cheers of the onlookers. 


M. 


After dinner the wind died down, and 
we came into a fog. We were still hug- 
ging the coast of British Columbia and 
threading our way among many small 
islands. The revolving searchlights from 
these islands penetrated the fog and made 
a path in the water. The fog horn was 
blowing every six minutes, and twice we 
passed freighters which emerged like 
grey spectres and were lost again. Finally 
the moon rose and shone through rifts in 
the fog with a peculiar green light. The 
fog was all around us, but through rifts 
the mountain tops shone clear, flaunting 
their snow-capped peaks bathed in the 
moonlight. 


The next morning early I woke with a 
sudden shock. The fog horn was screech- 
ing continuously. 
engines stopped. I jumped out of bed 
and looked out the port hole. There was 
nothing to be seen at first but the greyish 
fog. I heard people running up and 


Suddenly the ship’s 


down the decks, and an officer passed | 


swearing audibly. I got on deck as soon — 
as I could. By this time the whole ship — 


was vibrating, which meant the engine 


was in reverse. In the first light of the | 
morning the mast of a ship was dis-— 


cernible to the starboard. We had evi- | 


dently bumped her in the fog! I learned — 


later that she was a freighter, the Anyak, — 


and off her course, but both ships were — 


going slowly and no damage had been — 


done. I went back to bed. 


The fog cleared off by noon, and we | 


could again see the coast. We passed many | 
Indian villages with scores of small fish- | 
ing boats drawn up to the wharves, and | 
many white settlements overhung by the_ 


smoke from their sawmills, but even 
Prince Rupert, boasting two grain eleva- 


tors, sank into insignificance amid the | 


vast grandeurs of nature. The mountains 


seemed to take grim pride in dwarfing | 


the feeble efforts of man. Beside the 


rugged mountains and the vast expanse) 
of sky and sea the tiny clusters of shacks | 


hugging the shore were hardly discernible 
until we were upon them. 
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Sitka alone seemed to belong. Perhaps 
it is because she is old, old with age and 
old with experience, and not a mushroom 
village grown up overnight to exploit the 
treasures of the mountains and of the 
sea. Perhaps the mountains respect the 
glory of her past and are trying to com- 
fort her old age. 

Hidden, with the gloomy picturesque- 
ness of her bay overhung by mountains, 
Sitka appeared at first glance nothing 
more than a fishing village. It seemed 
to differ little from any of the other vil- 
lages along the coast in its appearance, 
vet there was an air of quiet dignity about 
it unaccountable until you wandered 
down the narrow streets. Here is not the 
bustle and hurry of a new settlement, but 
the somnolerice of an Old World village 
which has settled down to watch the 
_world pass by. Founded in 1799, Sitka 
‘was Russia’s first stronghold in Alaska, 
the outpost from which she intended to 
extend the sway of the Imperial Eagle 
over the continent of North America. 
| Many of the humble fishermen smoking 
their Russian pipes on the wharf are 
descendants of those gallant Russian 
soldiers of fortune who withstood the at- 
tacks of the bellicose Thlinget Indians. 
| The Imperial Government gave a monop- 
\oly of the fur trade and rights of gov- 
“ernment and administration to the 

Russian-American Fur Company, in re- 
| turn for which the Company was bound 
‘to bring out settlers and to colonize the 
| country in the name of the Czar. The 
| Russian-American Fur Company incur- 
}red the wrath of the Thlinget Indians 
who attacked Sitka and burned the village 
‘to the ground. The inhabitants were 
forced to find refuge in the surrounding 
mountains until a ship came from Russia 
bringing reinforcements. Sitka was re- 
built and stockaded, and the colonists set 
' out to take their revenge on the Indians. 
Many scenes of bloodshed and murder 
| followed until the Indians were at last 
driven back into their mountain fast- 
nesses. Even then the colonists were al- 
| ways in danger of their lives, and al- 
though Sitka was never attacked again, 
| many of the outlying settlements were 
| entirely wiped out. 


The Russian cathedral still stands. 
Built of wood and painted white, at first 
glance it resembles many another small 
church, but the beautiful carving and the 
mosaics within the church bear witness of 
skilled workmen brought over from Rus- 
sia that the gentlemen adventurers of the 
Russian-American Fur Company might 
worship in a building befitting their rank. 
One point of particular interest is that 
the cathedral bells were made in an iron 
foundry in Sitka itself at about the same 
time as our forefathers were building log 

cabins on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
river. It is strange to watch the Thlingets 
of today attend worship i in the cathedral. 
They are Christians, and they speak Eng- 
lish (if one can recognize it), but at 
times they are reported to return to their 
wooden gods, and even at times show evi- 
dences of the former fierce pride with 
which they fought so nobly for their in- 
heritance. 

Alexander Baranov, President of the 
Russian-American Fur Company from 
1790 to 1817, built for himself a veritable 
palace. It was a large two-storey wooden 
building unprepossessing from without, 
but like the cathedral, beautiful within. 
Skilled workmen from the Imperial pal- 
ace at St. Petersburg are reported to 
have carved the pillars and mosaics in the 
main hall, probably the scene of many a 
ball and banquet, for at this time Sitka 
was a port of call for vessels from every 
corner of the globe and was noted for its 
hospitality. In fact, Alexander Baranov 
has left behind him the reputation of 
being able to drink under the table any 
Captain of the Seven Seas who visited 
him! : 

One could spend an interesting sum- 
mer in Sitka seeking traces of her roman- 
tic past, the golden days of Sitka which 
you feel in the Russian cathedral and 
which look at you from the eyes of an 
Indian woman whose face might be that 
of a Russian noblewoman done in brown, 
or an Aleut who wears his faded over- 
alls like a velvet cloak. But the hoarse 
call of the boat whistle hurried us off 
before we had a chance to explore the 
town more thoroughly or to watch Mr. 
Rain-in-the-Face drive off in his new car! 
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PH.D. 


(A Pre-Orar Nicurmare) 


Editor’s Note:—This potent sample of home-brew was served at the Alumni dinner ' 
to Class °30, held on April 14, with the following distinguished gentlemen mn the 
title-réle: Prof. Makemthink—H. Thornton; Prof. Failahaf—Ted Gowan; M. T.— 
Vacuum—Don MacKenzie; Reg—Reg Lister. 


Examiners: Prof. Makemthink, R.S.V.P., 
P.D.G.; Prof. Failahaf, C.O.D., N.S.F. 

Candidate: M. T. Vacuum, B.V.D. 
(Failahaf comes into his office after 

dinner and settles down to read the Eye- 

Opener.) 

Mak. (coming into the office): Hullo, 
Failahaf, how are things? 

Fail. (yawning) : Pretty dull—nothing to 
do. 

Mak.: That’s how I feel. This is a lazy 
life—nothing to do year in year out— 

Fail.: But reading books and looking 
wise. 

Mak.: Not much excitement. 
peanuts. 

Fail.: No, thank you. 

Mak.: Peanuts increase the ergothionene 
content of the blood. Ergothionene is 
a strong reducing agent. I always eat 
peanuts. 

Fail.: If we want excitement, why not 
trickle down to the club, have a beer, 
and look over the poker prospects. 

Mak.: Righto! And on the way I want 
you to give me your opinion of my 
new theory? 

Fail.: About what? 

Mak.: The origin of our educational 
troubles. I am firmly convinced that 
they arise primarily from faulty 
methods in the kindergarten. 
(Vacuum comes in just as they reach 
the door.) 

Vacuum: Excuse me, may I come in? 

Fail.: Yes, come in. (An inquiring 
pause.) 

Vac.: My oral, sir. My name is Vacuum. 

Fail.: Your oral? What do you mean? 

Vac.: My Ph.D., sir. I was to come at 
this hour for my oral examination. 

Fail. (flustered): Oh, yes, yes—I had 
quite forgotten. Please wait outside a 


Have some 


minute, Mr. Vacuum. We must con- 
sult about this. 
(Vacuum steps outside.) 
Good Heavens! Makemthink, what 
shall we do? Do you know how to run — 
this show? The first thing is to get_ 
robed, I suppose. What does the fool 
want a Ph.D. for? He’s already got a_ 
B.V.D. I wonder if it-is a real de-— 
gree, or if it only means that he 
studied down South ‘before the Vol-— 
stead Disaster.’ 
Mak.: Well, well! I’m afraid I have” 
never done this before. Isn’t there” 
anybody who could tell us how it’s” 
done? I have it—let’s ask Reg.! | 
Fail.: Good idea. (Calling) Reg.! Y 
(Enter Reg.) | 
Reg., you have many years’ experience, 
and I am sure that you know how this” 
university should be conducted. Now, 
Reg, we have a man out there who 
wants an oral examination for a Ph.D, 
degree. What is the usual way of 
conducting such an examination? 
Reg.: Well, sir, you asks him a lot o 
questions and you finds out what he 
doesn’t know, and then you gives him 
a degree. 
Mak.: Thank you, Reg. That’s quite. 
clear. Thank you. Please bring in 
Mr. Vacuum’s record, Reg. | 
(Exit Reg.) 
Fail.: Splendid! Now let’s proceed with 
the oral examination. You may come 
in, Mr. Vacuum. .| 
Mak.: I hope the wife and children are 
quite well? 
Vae.: Quite well, thank you. | 
(Enter Reg with pile of records on 
dinner wagon and exit.) a 
Fail.: How long have you been at this. 
University, Mr. Vacuum ? t 


& 
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Vac.: Twenty-two years. 

Fail.: That is much in your favour. You 
should know a great deal by now. 
Tell me, what made you choose this 
University? 

Vac.: Because it has a great future, and 
its professors are the most lear ned on 
the North American continent. 

Fail.: Very good! (Aside to Makem- 
think) Don’t you think we have heard 
enough to give him his degree? 

Mak.: Let’s ask him a few more ques- 
tions—you remember there were a few 
noteworthy points in his examinations. 

Fail.: Ah, yes! Mr. Vacuum, there are.a 
few points we should like to clear up 
in connection with your written pa- 
pers. Let me see—yes. There are 
quite a number of them. Are you pre- 
pared to defend your very original 

- theory about the famous Papal Bull? 
You will remember that you started 
your discussion with this sentence: 

_ “The Papal Bull was a mad bull kept 
by the pope in the Inquisition to 
trample on Protestants.” 

Vac.: Yes, sir, I did, but shortly after- 
wards I found myself on the horns of 
a dilemma, which is a most uncom- 
fortable position. I have 
come across an article which caused 
me to change my opinion completely. 
The Papal Bull was really a cow that 
was kept at the Vatican to supply 
milk for the Pope’s children. 

Mak.: An equally surprising theory! Mr. 
Vacuum, you have termed Henry the 
Kighth an ambiguous king. I fail to 
appreciate the meaning of ambiguous 
in that connection. Please explain. 

Vac.: Ambiguous means having two 

wives and not being able to get rid of 
one of them. 

Mak.: In your discussion of the state of 
Europe prior to 1914, you speak of the 
fatal policy of Ostracism, which made 
half the continent act as though blind. 
What is you use of the term Ostra- 
cism ? 

Vac.: Ostracism, sir, means hiding your 

head in the sand. , 

Fail.: I see here that you have made the 

- statement that one of the benefits of 


recently — 


we have to 


Can 


civilization for which 
thank Christianity is monotony. 
you explain this? 

Vae.: Yes, sir, I referred to the fact that 
in Christian countries a man can have 
only one wife. 

Fal.: Who was Perkin Warbeck, Mr. 
Vacuum ? 

Vac.: Perkin Warbeck said he was the 
son of a king; really he was the son 
of respectable parents. 

Mak.: What do you know about the bat- 
tle of Waterloo? 

Vac.: Waterloo was a battle fought be- 
tween Napoleon, Wellington and Blu- 
cher, on the playing fields of Eton. 

Fail.: Was Joan of Are an important 
figure in history? | 

Vac.: Yes, Joan of Are was the wife of 
Noah. She has recently been canon- 
ised by Bernard Shaw. 

Fail.: What was the principal aim of the 
men who framed the constitution of 
the United States? | 

Vac.: The constitution of the United 
States was adapted to secure domestic 
hostility. No great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in attaining this since most 
of the country les in the temperance 
zone. 

Fail.: What were some of the inventions 
which made possible the Industrial 
Revolution 2 

Vac.: Hargreaves invented an improved 
machine for spinning cotton threads. 
This machine he called a Jenny in 
honour of his wife. Crompton, also 
a married man, invented a similar ma- 
chine which he termed a mule. 

Mak.: 1 see that on your Literature paper 

* you did not answer the question on 
Milton. What do you know about 
him and his works? 

Vac.: Milton was a poet who wrote “Par- 
adise Lost.” When his wife died he 
wrote ‘Paradise Regained.” 

Fail.: What is the main characteristic of 
Pope’ s verse? 

Vac.: Pope wrote principally in heroic 
cutlets. 

Fail.: Gray was a well known poet. What 
is his most famous poem? 
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Vac.: Er—I think it is Energy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard. 

Mak.: Is modern Scottish poetry in a 
healthy state of development ? 

Vac.: No, sir; there are a few Scotch 
poets alive today, but none of them 
write free verse. 

Mak.: Can you illustrate the influence on 
our language of mythology ? 

Vac.: Saturday was named after Saturn 
and was the day of the great Saturna- 
lian revels and festivities, forerunner 
of the modern week end. Saturn was 
the god of Agriculture, and hence we 
have the adjective saturnine, which 
means gloomy, morose, grouchy. 

Mak.: Perhaps we ought to touch on one 
or two philosophical questions. Could 
you define philosophy for us, Mr. 
Vacuum ? 

Vac.: If you let it fall, philosophy in- 
creases 32 feet per second per second. 

Fail.: Who were the Stoics? 

Vac.: The Stoics were the disciples of 
Zero, and believed in nothing. 

Mak.: In modern thought what does 
“liberty of conscience” mean 4 

Vac.: Liberty of conscience means doing 
wrong and not worrying about it af- 
terwards. 

Fail.: Are you interested in politics, Mr. 
Vacuum ? 

Vac.: No, sir. 

Fail.: Why not? What is your objection 
to politicians? 

Vac.: A politician, sir, is a man who 
stands because he wants to sit, and is 
expected to lie. Therefore he runs. 
And besides, modern politics are so 
heterogeneous a young man’s mind is 
left in a perpetual state of flux. I 
am, for instance, sir, transmogrified 
when I contemplate my own family; 
my old man is a liberal, my mother a 
progressive, the baby’s wet, the cow’s 

- dry, and the dog’s a socialist. 

Fail.: Ah, ha, Makemthink, did you hear 
that? That confirms my theory that 
certain of the lower primates have in- 
tellects. Mr. Vacuum, you might 
elucidate your statement that the dog 
is a socialist ? 
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Vac.: Well, you see, he just lies around 
the house all day and howls. 

Mak.: Mr. Vacuum, you have written 
here that Theosophists believe every 
mobile living creature to have a soul, 
and that therefore they eat no meat 
of any kind. You also say that many 
of them die early leaving grass 
widows. I must confess that the con- 
nection between a theosophist and a 
grass widow is not clear to me. 

Vac.: Sir, is not a grass widow the wite 
of a dead vegetarian ? 

Mak.: Of course! Thank you, Mr. 
Vacuum. You have answered our 
questions very well. (Consults with 
Fail. and they start to disrobe.) We 
shall have great pleasure in recom- 
mending you for a Ph.D. in lunar 
physiography. 

Vae.: In what, sir? 

Fail.: In lunar physiography. 

Vae.: But that 
studied ! 

Mak.: Young man, you must allow us to 
be fit judges of what you know best, 
especially after such a searching ex- 
amination. 

Vac.: But, sir, my thesis ! 

Fail.: Ah, yes, your thesis. We had for- 
gotten that. Er—what is it again, Mr. 
Vacuum ? 


is not what I have. 


i 


Vac.: It is an introduction to the outline | 
of an investigation into the possibility | 
of growing potatoes in dry regions by | 


planting alternate rows of potatoes | 
and onions, so that the onions by mak- 

ing the potatoes’ eyes weep might a | 
or 


supply the moisture necessary 
growth. 
Mak.: A most commendable project. I) 
think a Ph.D. in irrigation would 
meet your case, would it not? 
now you are about to accept this uni-_ 
yersity as your Alma Mater, perhaps, 


{ 
i 


you could explain for us our univer-) 


sity seal. | 
Vac.: The university was named after the 
founder’s wife, Vera Alberta, but that} 
will soon be unfortunately changed] 
when the A; L. Burt is taken from AL| 


berta. At the bottom are the kernels 
Ik 


And. 
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of knowledge which culminate in the 
college bred. Next there is the fresh 
green pastures, and the hills which 
must be scaled, by the aid of the yel- 
low sandy paths, representing Tuck 
shop bills. The mountains symbolise 
the heights of academic endeavor, but 
even above that the predominant color 
is blue, till one has a job. Crowning 
the whole is that acme of all things, 
the University calendar, resting upon 
a firm and enduring foundation— 
crossed bands of red tape. 

(Meanwhile Prof. Fail. has been 
fingering the records, and taking a 
sheet of paper he exclaims excitedly :) 


Fail.: Stop a minute! Here is something 
serious. I find by your record that 
when you were a freshman twenty- 

_ two years ago you did not receive 
credit for Physical Education. 


Mak. (looking at the paper also) : And it 
also says that you failed in Grade VI 
Hygiene. But your crowning lapse, 
Mr. Vacuum, seems to be your failure 
to pass the swimming test, which was 
in force when you registered. 


Vac.: I have here a medical certificate 
exempting me from that, sir. 


Mak.: May I see it, please? Ha!  Dand- 
ruff! Well, the other two deficiencies 
are sufficiently important. (The 


Profs. consult.) I’m afraid we cannot 
grant you your degree. 
(Mr. Vacuum faints.) 


Fail.: Good heavens! What is the mat- 
ter? 

Mak.: He’s fainted. 

Fail.: What can we do? This has never 


happened to me before. 

Mak.: 1 don’t know. What does one do 
when a man faints? 

Fail.: Let’s call Reg. Perhaps he knows. 
(He calls Reg, but there is no re- 
sponse. ) 

Mak.: Well, we can’t have him lying 
around here! 

Mak.: Righto! 

wagon. 
(They wheel him out, unconcernedly 
chatting the while.) 
As I was about to tell you, my theory 
is that a lot of our troubles would be 
solved if we were able to introduce 
blacksmithing in the kindergarten. 


Here, put him »#n the 


BURNED BRIDGES 
She burned her bridges one by one, 
And all acclaimed the fearless mind 
That ventured into realms unknown 
With not a wistful look behind. 


But I, who felt the veiled reproach, 
I too have had my little fires. 

I burned my bridges ere I crossed 
Into the Land of Far Desires. 


Georgina H. THomson. 
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Alberta Graduates Household Science Remain in Canada 


(Reprint from Edmonton Journal) 


By Epna KE ts. 


Are the graduates of the University of 
Alberta flocking to other countries in 
search of opportunity? If the record of 
the household economics department is 
any criterion they are not. 

Of the fifty students who have gradu- 
ated since this department was established 
ten are now teaching household econ- 
omics; one is teaching science and one 
grade work; eleven are engaged as dieti- 
tians; three are in provincial laboratory 
work; one in tea room work; another is 
a home service director; one is a nutri- 
tionist; one is attending normal work; 
and eighteen are married. The remain- 
ing two are unaccounted for in most re- 
cent records. Only two of those engaged 
in household economics work are in the 
United States. 

Edmonton girls who are engaged in 
hospital work are Miss Ada Lent and Miss 
Margaret Malone, dietitians in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta hospital; Miss Ellen 
Graham, in St. Paul’s hospital, Vancou- 
ver; Miss Esther Prevey, in the Children’s 
hospital, Winnipeg; and Miss Fern 
Stacey in the provincial mental hospital, 
Ponoka. 

Miss Dorothy Young, of High River, 
and Miss Betty Lawson, of Calgary, are 
engaged in the Vancouver General hos- 
pital; Miss Edweena McCaffray, Cal- 
gary, is dietitian in the Holy Cross hos- 
pital, Calgary; Miss Winnifred Moyle, 
Didsbury, in a new doctor’s hospital, 
New York; and Miss Jean Folkins, Cal- 
gary, is nutritionist in the Children’s hos- 
pital, Winnipeg. Miss Alice Grazt, of 
Sunnyside, is dietitian in a new York tea 
- room, and Miss Francis McMillan, of Cal- 
gary, is in St. Hilda’s college, Calgary. 

Miss Greta Simpson, Miss Geneva Fan- 
ning and Miss Marjorie Race, of Edmon- 
ton, are engaged in laboratory work, the 
two former in Edmonton, and the latter 
in the pathology department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Miss Hesperia Ayles- 


worth, of Calgary, is director of home 
service for the Canadian Western Natural 
Gas, Light, Heat and Power company, 
Calgary. 

Teachers of household economics in- 
clude four Edmonton girls: Miss Edna 
Roth in Vancouver, Miss Hazel McIntyre 
and Miss Reita Brown at the University 
of Alberta, and Miss Mildred Paskins in 
Chilliwack, B.C. Miss Inger, of Black- 
falds, and Miss Lillian Milne, of Nanton, 
are teaching in the Vermilion school of 
agriculture, and Miss Jessie Redig, of La- 
combe, in the Raymond school of agricul- 
ture. Miss Emily Mayhew, of Lacombe, 
is teaching in Nanaimo, B.C.; Miss 
Alice Shearer, of Lacombe, in Edmon- 
ton; and Miss Margaret MacFarlane, of 
Saskatoon, in an instructor in the Saska- 
toon high schools. 

Miss Grace Bard is teaching science, 
and Miss Beatrice Williams, grade work; 
Miss Isabel Miller is attending normal 
school in this city. All are Edmonton 
girls. 

TheUniversity of Alberta was the first 
university in Canada to put on a house- 
hold economics degree course. This course 
is linked up with the arts course, the 
students taking zoology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, political economy, psychology 
and biochemistry, with the regular de- 
partments. The household economics 
course includes the study of textiles, 
laundry methods, home nursing, sewing, 
household management, food stuffs and 
their preparation, hygiene, sanitation, 
foods and nutrition, diet for the sick, the 
economics of the home, methods and de- 
monstrations. 


Agsisting Miss Patrick are Miss Hazel | 


McIntyre and Miss Reita Brown, gradu- 
ates of the University of Alberta, and 
Miss Ann Shaver, a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Toronto. All members of the | 


teaching staff have taken short hospital 
courses. 


tlh et aati 
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MOSTLY NONSENSE 


Don Ber. 


In a ball-room knee-deep with tears, the 
members of Class ’30 stood to attention at 
two a.m. Friday morning, May 16, while 
the orchestra played the “God Save the 
King” to their Varsity days. Let who 
will talk of formal valedictories (vale— 
farewell, dicto—I say, old man), anyone 
who has ever said good-bye to anyone 
knows that the dignified farewells which 
preface departure are nothing better than 
rehearsals. At rehearsals the photographs 
of the chorus are taken so that the public 
will not be robbed of its privilege of 
‘showing openly its most sincere sympathy 
for those taking part in the show. But 
youth has a tenacity which only mellow 
age. seems able to comprehend. While 
‘there was still a Varsity dance to go to, 
the last (and best) of college years had 
not yet run its course. Who care to look 
‘for a job when the precious hours can 
still be loafed away with that rich enjoy- 
ment the taste for which we spend years 
iin developing? I wonder if that last 
sentence was grammatical. Some aster- 
‘isks, please. 


* * 
Thank you. Dean Boyle gave the Grad- 
juation Address, and his eloquence con- 
vinced many that the University did 
wrong in expelling him for smoking in 
Whe halls. There was a delightful honesty 
| tbout his very personal advice, and the 
Hwenty minutes he had allowed himself 
J:ame to an end much too quickly. Un- 
Vortunately there were some who could 
fiot hear him. His earlier remarks were 
fnore widely heard. Personally—(this 
nay be a harsh thing to say and an un- 
Pallant one, but one which someone should 
iay)—personally, I hope that those loyal 
) friends” of the University who enjoy the 
Mpageantry of Convocation and “have 
-Hiever missed one,” will consider the 
|reater claims of parents before deciding 
-fo attend next year. Dean Boyle said he 
Wished these people were out picking 
aisies. So did the mothers and fathers 
\ivho were standing in the doorways as a 
Heward for the hundreds of miles travel 


they had done to see Mary Lou graduate. 
Three lumps, please. 


k % * 


The Alumni Banquet was enlivened by 
a skit, chiefly noteworthy because of its 
introduction of the one and only Reg to 
the University stage. The speeches were 
splendid too—quite brief. The best 
sapiens crevis of the evening was Fulton 
Gillespie’s reference to Professor Burt’s 
‘going down in History.” We all laugh- 
ed, like to died some of us. Then we 
danced. The floor was a little sticky 
from wads of chewing’ gum up by the 
head table, but nonobdy cared much. Then 
Tubby said he’d drive us home, and when 


‘we got there he said, “There’s no hurry; 


Pll smoke a cigarette.” When I came 
back he said, “I haven’t finished it yet— 


quite.” 
* * * 


Convocation was hot, as usual, but not 
as long. To make up for this the Grad- 
uation Ball lasted fairly late. It really 
ended at the Shasta around breakfast 
time, but I had to leave early to deliver 
my papers. As usual, the dance floor was 
a study in black and white, most of the 
girls wearing their graduation gowns. 
There was fruit salad instead of the cus- 
tomary chicken, and “Class ’80” was 
printed on the icing of the cakes. This 
was too bad, as it was so prettily done 
that people decided they weren’t supposed 
to cut the cakes. And while the violins 
sang out the waltzes there were flames 
which burnt high indeed. Some will now 
be ashes, but some were carried away still 
burning, and mention will be made of 
these in another department of this ma- 
gazine in the next few issues. 


% * of 


There’s something gay and attractive 
about the idea of a class spending its last 
Varsity hours at the dance. It’s typical 
for one thing; nothing could take the 
place of dance music as a fitting “thirty” 
for 730. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Sapa EF’, K1rerey. 


“NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER” 


By Ricwarp, HALipurtoNn 

When Richard Haliburton graduated 
from the University he was tired of a 
Present that is too much with us; he had 
had a sufficiency of tours “de luxe,” 
where the flitting scenery is the only al- 
teration from one’s life at home. He 
turned his face to the old world, the 
world of his dreams, and turned vaga- 
pond. In his trampings about the earth 
he met the past in the present, in the 
surviving customs of the people and in 
the glorious monuments of ages dead, 
from the solid Pyramids to the graceful 
Taj Mahal. And in “The Royal Road to 
Romance,” more even, than centuries and 
pictures, we find the boy himself, the ir- 
repressible, young Richard, seeking ad- 
venture and meeting life, swimming the 
Hellespont, climbing the Matterhorn, 
stealing railway rides in India, crossing 
the forbidden Afghanstan border and be- 
coming beautifully intoxicated with wine 
and folk-dancing in Spain. 

The heroes, too, of the old world and 
long-gone times had captured the boy’s 
imagination. In his second book, “The 
Glorious Advtnture,” Richard Halibur- 
ton became Ulysses and traced. those ill- 
starred but fascinating voyagings about 
the isles of the Mediterranean to a safe 
anchorage in Ithaca. 

Then the new world beckoned. The 
centuries roll back with the opening of 
the cover of “New Worlds to Conquer.” 
We stand on the Santa Maria beside 
Columbus when he sights San Salvador, 
the beginning of all the Americas. Then, 
by the turn of a page, we rediscover it 
with Haliburton, again in the Santa 
Maria, this time no frail sailing bark, but 
a droning seaplane. 

On the shores of Vera Cruz stout Cor- 
tez burned his ships and went on to con- 
quer Mexico, lured by the hope of Aztec 


gold. There Halliburton burns his drift- | 
wood “ships” and is off to follow Cortez — 
“with a staff for my sword, a sombrero 
for my helmet, a burro for my prancing 
steed, and my own father, the best of 
companions, for the conquering army.” 
During his wanderings, Halliburton 
climbed Popocatepetl and looked down 
into the vast smoking crater with its 
snow-powdered edges, found the Inca. 
gold and the hidden city of the Sun God, 
stood upon the “peak in Darien” from 
which Balboa first saw the Pacific ocean, 
met Leguia, the illustrious President of 
Peru, visited Alexander Selkirk’s island, 
and slept quite cozily with a baby ocelot. | 
The romantic idea of swimming from) 
ocean to ocean had bitten deep into thie 
mind of Richard Halliburton, and at last, 
he determined to swim the Panama Canal. 
He managed to elude the alligators and | 
the barracudas, and insisted upon being: 
locked through like a ship; and like a 
ship he paid toll according to his tonnage, 
an amount of 36 cents. All traffic in the! 
Canal had to be held up while the slow- 
moving 8.8. Richard Halliburton swam) 
its way through the locks. 
In Buenos Aires our Richard became 
enamored of a rascally and diminutive 
monkey. When he had bought Nino he 
felt. constrained to purchase the hand, 
organ too. Suddenly deciding upon 2! 
career as a hurdy-gurdy man, he and Nine 
blithely worked their way overland t¢ 
Rio. | 
Later he visited the French pena 
colony on the Iles du Salut, off the shore. 
of French Guiana. The vivid descriptior 
gives some idea of what a horrible blo. 
on our vaunted civilization the piace is! 
The misery and aching horror of thi, 
living death, particularly in the “bea 
pits,” the special prison cells, is difficul, 
for us to realize. For the prisoner ther) 
is no escape but by death, or a mot 
questionable happiness in the madnes 
that stares at him through monotonot) 
| 
' 
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days empty of hope, until at last it 
breaks down the final barrier of sanity. 


The book is topped off with an episode 
in which Halliburton lives after the man- 
ner of Robinson Crusoe on Crusoe’s 
island. He has all the accessories from 
his man Toosday, to the goats, Hyacinth, 
Quelques Fleurs and Listerine. 


The adventurous Richard is still dash- 
ing and amusing, but he is not quite such 
a boy as the chap who captivated us in 
“The Royal Road to Romance.” He is 
more capable, perhaps more thoughtful; 
one does not visit the Iles du Salut for 
fun. He has, however, in no way lost his 
power to recreate for himself and so for 
us, the pomp and pageantry of ancient 
ritualistic ceremonies. His is the terror 
of the sacrificial victim to the bloody 
Aztec gods. His is the brave but disil- 
lusioned spirit of the Maya warrior who 
follows the little bride-to-be of the Rain 
God when she is tossed down the well of 
sacrifice at the break of dawn. So much 
is that spirit his, so filled is the air with 
ghosts of past processions to that Sacred 
Well, so fascinating is its baleful, gleam- 
ing surface, that he too, leaps down its 
sheer 70 feet into the slimy kingdom of 
the Maya Rain God. 

If we cannot roam the far reaches of 
the earth ourselves we can, at least thank 
the ancient gods for Richard Halliburton 
who can and does, and brings back for us 
a thrill of adventure and romance. 


Sapa EF. Kireiry. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Rev. John R. Giceson, 16, °20,,22) Tama, 
Alberta; Miss J. Cook, ’24, Box 296, Han- 
na, Alberta ; Miss Hazel M. Johnson, £295 
04817 Madison, Spokane; Wash.; ZL. A. 
Walker, ’25, 10743 106th St. , Edmonton; 
fej We Bayne, 72953012; Ast St. W., Cal- 
Gary. SaG. MacDonald, 125 128, 122 8th 
Ave. W., Calgary; ZL. Shulman, °26, 2744 
14th St. W., Calgary; 2. J. Brown, ’29, 
Box 593, Melfort, Sask.; G. C. French, 
26, Wetaskiwin, Alberta; /. G. McCal- 
lum, 26, New Dayton, ‘Alberta ; J. A 
Mckay, 09, Donalda, Alberta; G. L. Par- 
ney, 21, "4, 11647 124th St., ‘Edmonton; 
Ib, ey y, 29, 10916 98th St., emer: 
toms. LD). Stanley, 29, High Riv er, Al- 
berta; Miss L. Van tdour, 4, 9933 LO8th 
St., Edmonton; MissvA. Waldo, 29, 
531, TLR iiss Medicine latet 27 eed. Wilson, 
15, 10918 80th Ave., Edmonton; Miss 
Nancy Rudolph, ’27, 29 Mathers Ave., 
West Vancouver, B.C.; W. D. McDougall, 
29, 11130 81st Ave., Edmonton; £. R. 
Lewis, 29, 12 Leamington Apts., Edmon- 
ton; G. . Conquest, 7, 10828 126th St., 
Edmonton; Mrs. James Evans (nee 
Helena Kerr), ’22, 829 Commerce and 
Transportation Bldg., Toronto; Ff. M. 
Etheridge, °25, clo “CMS. Co. si rail, 
B.C.; A. Leahey, °25, 27, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Mrs. W. Wel- 
son (nee Constance McLaughlin), 721, 
Spruce Grove, Alberta; Sister 1/. H’. Mfc- 
Namara, °18, ’20, Convent F.C.J., Holt 
Mhll, Birkenhead, England. 

Please turn now to the “lost sheep” 
listed elsewhere, and see if you cannot re- 
store some of them to the fold. 
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EDITORIAL 


Adherents of the cult of Bigger and 
Better will be pleased to learn that the 
University Year-Book, the “Hvergreen 
and Gold, keeps pace with the steady 
erowth of the University. The 1929-30 
issue appears even to the casual observer 
decidedly fatter and more prosperous than 
former issues, and to graduates of ten or 
fifteen years ago the bulky volume with 
its embossed leather cover would appear 
almost flambuoyant in its prosperity. 
Loyalty to their own class and to the 
Evergreen and Gold of their recollection 
would, of course, compel them to protest 
that bigger does not necessarily imply 
better. 

In justice to its editors it must be 

admitted, however, that this year’s issue 
is a great credit to them both in its com- 
pleteness and in the artistry of its de- 
sign. Several pages devoted to fraterni- 
ties and sororities impress graduates of 
former years with the fact that our Uni- 
versity has definitely stepped beyond the 
restrictions of an earlier day. 
_ Apparently its coming-of-age has had 
the usual effect of making the Univer- 
sity impatient of the limitations of the 
One-Big-Happy-Family ideal. 


Still another indication that the 
University is now quite grown up 
is the fact that for the first time in 
its history the accommodation this year 
proved quite inadequate for the number of 
students registered. Lecture-rooms, lab- 
oratories and residences were all filled to 
overflowing, and in spite of the urgent 
claims of the C.O.T.C. Convocation Hall 
had to be converted into a class-room for 
draughtsmanship. As a result we are 
informed that next year will see a decided 
tightening up in the entrance require- 
ments. Only one condition will be per- 
missible, and applicants whose matricu- 
lation marks show a bare pass will be 
strongly advised to stay away. 

It is understood that a statistical in- 
vestigation is under way to determine the 
success in past years of students entering 


university with a margin of around five 
marks above the necessary 50% for mat- 
riculation, and it is highly probable that 
a recommendation to raise the official 
entrance standard will be made. 

The attitude of the University auth- 
orities is that too much effort is wasted 
on the mediocre student and that more 
time, laboratory space and equipment 
should be at the disposal of the superior 
type of student. 

It is a relief to find that at least in 
Alberta the cry of “a higher education 
for everybody” is to be restricted in its 
application to the high school, and not 
be permitted as it has in many universi- 
ties on this continent to debase the stand- 


ard of scholarship of our topmost educa- 


tional institution. 


One more aspect of the growth of our 
University is the concurrent increase in 
Alumni membership. From the point of 
view of The Trail it is a matter for regret 
that the paid-up membership does not in- 
crease in a similar ratio. The financing 
of The Trail should be easier each year, 
but a study of the Treasurer’s report 
in this issue will show this is far from the 
case, the surplus this year being insuffi- 
cient to allow for any allotment to the 
Henry Marshall Tory Scholarship fund. 


The Trail could be self-supporting pro- 
vided a sufficient revenue from advertise- 
ments, but Alumni members should 
remember first that up to the pres- 
ent the business manager has always 
given his services voluntarily, and 
that soliciting for advertising is, to say 
the least, a thankless task; secondly, ad- 
vertisers value a magazine as a medium 
for advertising from the point of view 
of its paid-up subscribers only; thirdly, 
that they expect tangible evidence of the 
success of their advertisement. At the 
risk of appearing grossly importunate, 
we would again remind Alumni that they 
can help Zhe Trail by paying their fees, 
submitting articles and news and patron- 
izing Trail advertisers. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Association 
was held jointly with the Edmonton 
branch in Athabaska Hall on May 9, 
1930. About 45 members attended. Dr. 
Gillespie occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and adopted, on the motion of 
Mr. Emery and Miss J. McQueen. 

Election returns were then announced 
as follows: 

President: Mr. L. Y. Cairns, °12. 


First Vice-President: Miss M. Simpson, 


"999, 725, °30. 
Second Vice-President: 
'Stutchbury, ’22, °24. 
Third Vice-President: Mrs. D. H. Mc- 
‘Knight, 22. 
Secretary: Mr. G. B. Taylor, °23,:’25. : 
Treasurer: Mr. K. R. Jamieson, ’24, 726. 


Mir. Ba Ws 


his mimeographed report which had been 
placed in the hands of those present, and 
' which is appended to these minutes. He 
then called on the Treasurer. 
| Mr. Newson, in his interim report, in- 
‘dicated that the financial situation was 
‘quite serious, and that it might not be 
‘possible to allot any money to the Scholar- 
‘ship Fund. This report was accepted, 
| with regret, by the meeting on the motion 
)of Mr. Newson and Miss Anna Wilson. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

APPENDIX 
Preswent’s Report 

The Alumni Association has had 
| three specific lines of endeavor in its 
| general work of preserving mutual con- 
) tact and interest between university and 
| graduates. 

The first of these is the publication of 
The Trail. It is a pleasure to record our 


as editor. He and the business manager, 
|Mr. E. E. Dutton, have met the old dif- 
| ficulties and some new ones peculiar to 
jthe current year. The various issues of 
jthe magazine are the best of evidence of 


‘ciation. 
_ The second department of our work 1s 
}found in the activities of branch organiz- 


ie 
f 


The President then called attention to . 


jappreciation of Mr. R. V. Clark’s work. 


}a loyal and successful service to the asso-° 


ations. Both the Edmonton and the Cal- 
gary branches have been very successful 
in their various meetings during the past 
term, and their continuance as permanent 
institutions is assured. The formation of 
a new branch in Winnipeg this past win- 
ter, under the effective leadership of Mr. 
Walter Herbert, is a source of pardonable 
pride to us all, and the best wishes of the 
Alumni go out to the latest addition to 
our family. 

The Henry Marshall Tory Scholarship 
Fund is our most recent venture. This.is 
the most ambitious task to which the As- 
sociation has set: its hand, and is one that 
symbolizes in an appropriate manner, not 
only the vision and labours of our be- 
loved first President, but also the ideals 
and traditions of our pioneer days. The 
Fund is slowly growing, and we are glad 
to acknowledge the splendid gift of $100 
last summer from the Edmonton branch. 
Your Council has placed the administra- 
tion of this trust in the competent hands 
of Messrs. West, Dixon Craig, and the 
Treasurer of the Association. 

In conclusion, it is a happy duty to re- 
cord our appreciation of the splendid 
services of our enthusiastic secretary, Mr. 
G. B. Taylor, to whom is due in a very 
large measure, the progress that is made 
from year to year. His great memory 
for former students, his untiring efforts 
to maintain contact with them, and his 
thorough understanding of the problems 
of the Alumni are most valuable factors 
in the furtherance of the Council’s work. 
The treasurer, Mr. Frank Newson, has 
been most efficient in handling the diffi- 
cult financial problems of the Association 
during the year as his report shows. The 
whole-hearted co-operation of each mem- 
ber of the Council has made the year an 
inspiration. To be President of the 
Alumni Association has been an honor, 
but, to work with such an executive has 
indeed been a rare privilege. 


W. F. GILLESPIE, 


President. 
May, 1930. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


EXHIBIT “A” 


INCOME, EXPENDITURE 
ACCOUNT 
For Year ending May 31st, 1930 


Income 
Membership Dues: 
Calgary) Branch a em teers: $ 39.00 
Edmonton Branch’ 3st 85.00 
Winnipeg; Branch 2222 ea 7.00 
Members at Large 2....00000o208 344.75 
Totale te). ee ene $475.75 
Trail Advertising i., 2 .sesoss 337.26 
$813.01 
Eapenditures: 
Stationery and Printing .............. $ 36.95 
Postage’ )..cd ee eae aa eee 37.25 
Evergreen and Gold, cut... 22.90 
Donations!) . Bev eeecet ears 4.00 
Bad: debts. esac eet es 4,25 
Deficit in Banquet) sie 15.15 
Trail Expenses: 
Printing’ and? cursice. tae 417.45 
Wrapping and mailing ...... 162.30 
$700.25 
Excess of Income over Expendi- 
(LUD octet De ana gry eee $112.76 
Suretus Account 
Surplus as at May 31st, 1929. $102.43 
Net income, year ended May 31st, 
TLOSO Loa sy see ea ee eee Peer 112.76 
Surplus at May 31st, 1930... $215.19 


EXHIBIT “5? 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at May 31, 1930 


ASSETS 
Cash ‘on ‘hand i2i25 =e $ 30.01 
Balance on deposit at University 
of Alberta. ...c5...0:0253 eee 103.6: 
Accounts Receivable, Trail ......... 85.1 
Scholarship Endowment Fund: 
Investment, per contra, 
Bonds, at par value ........... $600.00 
Premium and _ Interest 
Accrued on Bonds ............. 10.16 
Cash on deposit in Na- 
tional Trust Company... 73.27 
——— 683.4 
$902.2: 
‘LIABILITIES 
Scholarship Endowment Fund, 
per conta 20.4e ae $687.0: 
Surplus as at May 31st, 19380... 215.1 
902.2 


F. J. Newson, 


May, 1930. Treasure 
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G. B. Taylor, whose recent appointment to 
the position of Asst. Registrar to the Uni- 
versity is announced. Congratulations, 


Geoff! 


WINNIPEG BRANCH OF THE UNTI- 
VERSITY OF ALBERTA ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 


Reporr or THE Secrerary. 
Graduates and former students of the 
University of Alberta resident in Winni- 
peg met on the evening of December 13, 
1929, and decided to organize a Winnipeg 
Branch of the University of Alberta 
Alumni Association. A Branch Consti- 
tution was adopted, and the following 
officers were elected: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Dr. D. A. MacGibbon; President, 
W. B. Herbert; Vice-President, Miss Jean 
Folkins; Secretary-Treasurer, W. F. 


Hanna. Twenty-two former students of 
the University were present at this 
meeting. 


A second meeting was arranged for the 
evening of February 21, when members 
of the Branch held an informal dinner. 
The guest of honor was Dr. Gordon, at 
that time in Winnipeg as Exchange Pro- 
fessor from the University of Alberta. 


ie 


Those present much appreciated hearing 
Dr. Gordon tell of the events of particu- 
lar interest which have occurred at the 
University in recent years. 

At the present time there are about 
thirty-five graduates or former students 
of the University of Alberta living in 
Winnipeg. Some of these have not yet 
identified themselves with the Branch 
Association, but it is expected that in the 
near future most of them will do so. It 
is felt that an organization such as this 
can be of great service in bringing to- 
gether former students of the University 
and in keeping them in touch with their 
Alma Mater. 


as 


Al Complete 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


From an alumni point of view the first 
event of Convocation Week was the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association, held 
jointly with the Edmonton Branch. A 
full account appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Next came the dinner to Class ’30 
held according to tradition on the night 
before degree day. Of the three hundred 
odd present nearly half were graduates, 
and a fair number of parents were to be 
noticed. Particularly welcome guests 
were Dr. Boyle, Professor and Mrs. Burt 
(who are leaving for the University of 
Minnesota during the summer), and Mrs. 
Lehmann. Jack Lucas, president of Class 
°30, proposed the toast to the University. 

“You men and women will forget 
the circumstances and surroundings of 
your university days, but you will re- 
member men who meant much to you in 
the shaping of your lives, thoughts and 
ideals, and your aspirations in things in- 
tellectual,” said Dr. Wallace, in reply. 

“The university will grow, have its own 
problems. We need your sympathy, in- 
terest, appreciation and criticism. The 
problem of the graduates in relationship 
to the university is a difficult one today. 
We wish you to know it, not only the 
university of memory, but also: the uni- 
versity as it grows, lives and is in being.” 

L. Y. Cairns, 12, newly elected prest- 
dent of the Association, gave the toast to 
the graduating class, and Hugh M Orrison, 
30, Rhodes Scholar-elect, responded. 
Then Tubby Thornton, ’22, Ted Gowan, 
"93, 25, and Don Maclenzie, °28, 730, 
showed us just how a Ph.D. oral ought 
to be conducted. The sight of two learn- 
ed profs calmly discussing philosophical 
questions while removing the unconscious 
candidate on a dinner wagon was well 
worth seeing. 

The usual crowd assembled to watch 
Convocation in spite of the fact that Dr. 
Boyle, the speaker of the day, advised all 
but the graduating students to go out 
and pick daisies on the campus! It is 
hoped that his address may be printed 
in this magazine—the acoustics of Con- 


vocation Hall are not uniformly good. 
Of the post-graduate degrees awarded 
most went to alumni as follows: LL.B.— 
Helen Carnes 728, Eleanor Corneille °28, 
Arthur Hobbs 728, Don MacKenzie °28, 
and Max Wershof 28; M.D.—Anna Wil- 
son 226, Guy Brearley ’26, Herbert Clam- 
ton °26, Fergus Johnston °26, Gordon 
Johnston 726, John Large °26, John Mac- 
gregor °26, Clifford Skitch °26, Earl 
Walker °26, and Ernest Watts ’26; M.A.— 
Rieta Brown 728, and Margaret Shanks 
93: M.Sce.—George Brewer °26, Wray 
Drake °22, George Field °29, William 
Foster 28, Harold Rieber ’27, and Roland 
Young 28; B.D.—Frank Harback 72%, 
and Jom Hart °22, 24; B.Edue.—Maiumie 


Simpson, °22, °25, and William Swift ’24, 


‘97, Among the first people to receive 
the Diploma and High School Teacher’s 
Certificate given by the newly established 
School of Education were several alumni, 
to wit: Dorothy Hill 28, Mary Lehmann 


29, Dorothy McBain °30, Isobel MacNab | 


98, Annie Waldo 29, and A. Cotsman 
30. 

The LL.D. “honoris causa” was bestow- 
ed on Mr. S. G. Blaylock, of the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Co.; Mr, 
W. H. Fairfield, of the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farm at Lethbridge; Mr. J. 
T. Ross, Deputy Minister of Education 
for Alberta; Mr. J. C. F. Bown, senior 
member of the Bar in Edmonton; and 
Dr. A. L. F. Lehmann, lately head of the 
department of Chemistry. 

Out of town alumni attending Convo- 
cation Week affairs were: Dr., 27, and 
Mrs. R. L. Anderson (nee Mertle Mor- 
row), °25, of Smoky Lake; D. I. Phil- 
potts, 28, of Lloydminster; Rev. 7’. Hart, 
92, 24, of Mannville; and Dr. J. W. Géf- 
fen, °25, °29, of Strathmore. 

Now to the real business of this column. 
First let me add my word of welcome to 
those already spoken to Class 30. To 
these our latest members: You are join- 
ing the ranks of a not undistinguished 
regiment already about 1,400 strong, and 
the least that is expected of you is to 


ie 
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keep the “adjutant” informed of the field 
location where your camgaign is being 
waged. Later on, when the enemy front 
line has collapsed and reparations begin 
to come in, the paymaster will be de- 
lighted to receive your bits of sky-blue 
pink paper with “Pay to the order of.........” 
as their “motif.” Meanwhile, dig in and 
do your bit for the U. of A. whenever 
occasion arises. 
1912—1916 


Several alumni are in the political field 
for the provincial elections this summer. 
One of these is W. R. Howson, 15, 16, 
who will stand as a Liberal candidate in 
the provincial riding of Edmonton. 

Fred R. Riley, ’16, of Big Valley, Al- 
berta, says: “I was stunned when I open- 
ed the last issue of The Trail and saw the 
title of the first article, “Dubitationes de 
Religio Medici.” However, I recovered 
sufficiently to read it, and found it not 
so formidable as the title might indicate, 
and in fact extremely interesting. I was 
also pleased to see the name of C. L. 
Gibbs to an article. The last time I saw 
‘Mr. Gibbs was at Bramshott Camp when 
he, as a Sergeant, was instructing a class 
of us in “Parlez-vous francais.” Success 

to your efforts.” 

With reference to an item under his 
name appearing in Vital Statistics, Gor- 
won L. (Cap) Kidd, 716, says: “This 
makes two each, mathematically speaking 
| we've squared the original number. I 
| haven’t worked out the graph yet, but it 
appears to follow the tangent law start- 
}ing at zero and going to infinity in the 
/first quadrant. (I think we had better 
| page the professor of mathematics!) 
However, the formula works and that’s 
the main thing. Cheerio! and many of 
them.” 
iw Mayor Harry A. White, 716, °18, of 
)Mundare, Alberta, has received the Lib- 
jeral nomination for the provincial riding 
jof Vegreville. 


1917—1920 
ied. W. McKinney, 17, of 112 Spring 
jst., Berlin, N.H., says: “The Trail is al- 


ways a welcome visitor—there is not 
much chance of seeing many Alberta 
grads down here, so I am afraid I have 
no news.” “Even though my fees have 
been so often neglected I always enjoy 
reading my copy of The Trail,” says Mrs. 
W. F. Beamish (nee Klyne L. Moraw), 
18. WM. Fleming, 19, writes from the 
Dominion Experimental Station at Suim- 
merland, B.C. (see Vital Statistics). Ie 
restores a lost sheep to the fold in the 
person of V. &. Bell, 719, who “is District 
Supervisor of Illustration Stations for 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and is located 
at the Dominion Experimental Station, 
Scott, Sask.” An appointment of inter- 
est to Class 20 is that of S. O. Hillerud, 
B.S.A., to the post of provincial apiarist 
for Alberta. I met Bob Hollies, ’20, 21, 
in the Arts Building not long ago, and 
learned that he is now to be found at 
495 19th Avenue N.W.. Calgary. Dave 
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Teviotdale, ’20, ’21, is to be congratulated 
on passing his Ph.D. exams at Stanford, 
where he teaches Political Economy. Mrs. 
Teviotdale (nee Agnes Wilson), 712, is 
visiting Edmonton this summer. 
1921—22 

P.L. F. Riches, ’21, is now principal of 
the Alexandra High School at Medicine 
Hat, Alberta. Mrs. Duncan McKnight 
(nee Christine McQueen), °22, writes 
from 2707 Buena Vista, Alameda, Cal- 
fornia: “We see the Lambs occasionally 
(Bob, °23, and Mrs. Lamb (nee Lovs 
Black), 22, and Duncan saw Sig Nielson, 
99, °24, and Dave Teviotdale, ’20, *21, at 
Stanford the other day. Llmsley Gardi- 
ner, *22, is still in Berkeley, and there are 
others of the old flock about here and 
there. I think I’ll have to go back next 
year and see for myself that our class 
tree is flourishing and that the Faculty 
are carrying on just as though I were 
there to supervise them.” Rev. G. Z. 
Villett, ’22, has accepted a call to Me- 
Dougall United Church, Edmonton. 
Norman L. Plummer, ’22, writes from 87 
Union Building, Calgary, to say that 
P. W. Downing, ’25, is dong very well in 
New York City, and that the address is 
P.O. Box 48, Sidney, New York. Many 
thanks, Mr. Plummer. “The only U. of 
A. alumnus I have seen lately,” says 
Douglas Simpkin, ’22, of Noranda, P.Q., 
“was L. V. Bell, 25, who passed through 
here last fall returning from a geological 
survey. Personally, I am doing as I have 
done for seven years, drawing pictures 
of plant changes and additions.” Peter 
Miskew, ’22, °26, of Edmonton, has been 
chosen as the U.F.A. candidate for the 
provincial constituency of Victoria. W. 


N. Drake, °22, who has been back at Var- ° 


sity this session and who has taken his 
M.Sc. this spring, has been awarded a 
scholarship in organic chemistry at the 
University of Wisconsin. Good boy, 
Stogie! 
1923—1925 

Class ’23, not content with success in 

many other lines, now is to have a go 


at politics in the person of its president, 
George Bryan, °23, °25, who has received 
the Liberal nomination for the provincial 
riding of Stony Plain. Bert Rudd, 728, 
25, was an Easter visitor. He tells me 
that he is teaching Geography and His- 
tory in the Lethbridge High School. His 
address is 313 12th St. S., Lethbridge. 
Lesley M. Heathcote, ’24, ’28, “is trying 
to satisfy that restless spring feeling by 
moving” to Apt. 3, Roberta Apts., 1119 
E. 43rd St., Seattle, Wash.” She says fur- 
ther: “I still occasionally see Hrma 
Nichols, ’27, and Marion Jamieson, ’27, on 
the campus (former’s address wanted, 
please.—G.B.T.) both earnestly engaged 
in the pursuit of knowledge. I, too, suc- 
cumbed to the urge in January, and have 
been studying Italian. However, now 
that spring is with us I have decided it 
was a silly idea, and June will be the 
end of it. Next time it’s going to be some- 
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thing sensible like fencing or rifle-shoot- 
ing, or even golf!” 

The new chief of the agricultural 
branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Ottawa is 7. W. “Bill” Grindley, 
94, 725. W.T. Fanjoy, °24, of 223 Cres- 
cent St., Peterboro, Ont., says: “Mrank 
Kunst, ’27, Jack Willis, ’27, J. J. Taylor, 
28, and myself are still with the Cana- 
dian General Electric here. Cliff Oster- 
land, ’26, who left the company for a 
while to work in the west, came back the 
first of the year, and is now in the Switch- 
board Engineering Department.” = E’ric 


Cormack and Mrs. Cormack (nee Barbara 


Villy), °24, were to be seen “looking 
things over” on April 30, when the Brit- 
ish headmasters were visiting Edmonton. 
Mhey farm at. Alix, Alberta. G. W. T. 
Watts, °25, 28, after spending the winter 
at the University is now interning at the 
Provincial Mental Institute, Ponoka. 
Jack Gerrie, ’24, 27, is back from Toron- 


| to, and is practising at Cadomin, Alberta. 
Mrs. Gerrie (nee Mona Tredway), °28, 
| will spend the summer in Edmonton with 


her parents (15 Dunston Apts.). 
1926 
A delightful letter to hand from Jean 


| Williamson Whitelaw, ’26, of 21 Ambas- 
| sador Court, 612 Bank St., Ottawa. 
| says in part: “Frank Grindley, °25, 26, 
| has been visiting his brother Bill, ’24, 725, 
here, but has finally torn himself away 


She 


and has returned to the West. J/ae 


| Massie, ’29, had tea with me not long ago. 
| We also had a “grand” talk feast at the 
| Johns’, ’25, one evening. 
| ley, 28, of course I see quite often, but 
| have not seen Dorothy Hartshorn, ’28, for 
| ages. 
of the Alberta clan here. 
| Professor Burt is going to Minnesota. No 
‘matter liow fortunate on-coming students 
} may be, we shall feel sorry for them be- 
| cause they will not have had Sunday tea 
}in front of the Burt’s fireplace!” 


Kleanor Caut- 


That seems to be about the limit 
I hear that 


J. W. Sutherland, ’26, ’28, who has been 
an instructor in Chemistry this session, 
has been awarded a scholarship by the 


fant. 


P RAW va 


Pulp and Paper Industry of Canada for 
the advanced study of physical chemistry 
in connection with that industry. Mr. 
Sutherland will work at McGill next ses- 
sion. A. S. Barker, ’26, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Vancouver office of 
the Investor’s Syndicate. I am indebted 


‘to Miss I. Clermont, ’26, 3323 18th Ave., 


Regina, for the information that d/iss EL. 
M. Clermont, ’25, is teaching French in 
the High School of Prince Albert, Sask. 
(Address: Y.W.C.A.). “I am still teach- 
ing near Irma,” says Bessie H. Scott, ’26, 
of Kinsella, Alberta, “but last summer I 
spent ten delightful weeks in Scotland 
and England. One of the most impres- 
sive things I saw was the Scottish Na- 
tional War Memorial in Edinburgh 
Castle.” 
1927 

Lester 8. Glass, ’27, writes to the Treas- 
urer from the office of the Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner at Rot- 
terdam, Holland. He says: “What with 
having to educate myself to realize that 
I am listening to a modern language (it 
is ultra modern, if you ask me!) and put 
up with the rigors of a Dutch winter, I 
am convinced that I am one of the spirits 
we hear about which are chained to this 
world of ours... . Still it won’t be long 
now, but it may be into the fire this 
time. Perhaps my next two dollars will 
come from Borneo—who knows? I sup- 
pose you know that Ponzi Palmer (Max 
B.), °23, has become possessed of an in- 
(We didn’t know—how about some 
news from Hamburg, please ?—G.B.T.) 
It has been rather interesting to watch 
how the Alberta profs are being snatched 
away. Soon one won’t be able to re- 
cognize the place. How has the hockey 
been going? So far as Varsity is con- 
cerned I never hear a word from one 
year’s end to the other.” Class 27 take 
notice — here’s a chance to do a good 
turn. i 

I saw Florence Borden, 27, with a 
party of students from Camrose who 
were “exploring” the University. She is 
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teaching languages there. Col. Dunn tells 
me that W. D. Goldberg, ’27, is now with 
La Parisienne Drug Co., Kdmonton. 
Nelson and Mrs. Chappell (nee Mabel 
Nix), both 27, have returned from Chi- 
cago and are sojourning at Grande 
Prairie at present. Hoosier, Sask., re- 


mains the address of Dorothy Werthen-" 


bach, 27. L. FE. Kindt, 27 (Nanton, Al- 
berta), turned up the other day from 
Minnesota, where he took his M.A. in 
Agricultural Economics. He tells me 
that Hal Gray, ’23, is still at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota working towards his 
Ph.D. in entomology, and that B. H. Wal- 
son, 27, (M.S. Minnesota), is at the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm at Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan. 


Harold Reiber, ’27, who has been in the 
Industrial Laboratory lately, has gained 
a teaching fellowship in the Department 
of Chemistry of the University of Cali- 
fornia. R. U. Harwood, 727, ’28, has left 
for eastern Canada. In the autumn he 
will take up a teaching fellowship in 
biochemistry at the University of Toron- 
to. #. 8. M. Wyman, ’27, of 10606 84th 
Avenue, Edmonton, was admitted to the 
bar of Alberta on May 21, 1930. G. &. 
Lyle, 27, who has been in the library of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
this winter will be found clo Library De- 
partment, Columbia University, New 
York City, from now on. H. M. Hunter, 
27, 1419 9th St. W., Calgary, blew into 
the office not long ago with Hdgar Dun- 
can, Who will be remembered by many of 
the Applied Science boys. They are both 
on geological field work for the Canadian 
Western Light, Heat and Natural Gas 
Co. of Calgary. Frank F. Tallman, ’2%, 
State Hospital, King’s Park, Long Island, 
N.Y., sends the following newsy note with 
his fees: “We enjoy The Trail very much. 
We have seen George Bradley, Med. 28, 
Don Currie, Med. 728, and Jimmy Camp- 
bell, Med. 29. Brad is at the 5th Avenue 
Hospital, New York City, Don at the City 
Hospital, Jamaica, and Jimmie at the 
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County Hospital, Grasslands, Westchester 
County, N.Y. I am in New York State | 
Psychiatry, and am enjoying life greatly.” 
Glad to hear from you, Doc.—many 
thanks for the news. 


1928—1929 


Congratulations to W. R. Foster, *28, 
on his appointment as Assistant Plant 
Pathologist for British Columbia! “Bill” 
will carry on his investigations in the 
Dominion Plant Pathology Lab. at. 
Saanichton, B.C. Alan 8. Galbraith, ’28, 
has captured the Shattuck scholarship in 
mathematics at Harvard. A note from. 
W. OC. Whiteside, ’28, states that he has: 
been doing P.G. work in London and | 
Vienna. His address is clo Canadian 
Pacific Express Co., 62 Charing Cross, | 
London, 8.W., England. Beatrice Wial-| 
liams, ’28, is now teaching in the King | 
Edward School, Edmonton. Her address | 
is 10824 88rd Ave., Edmonton. The new) 
crown prosecutor for Edmonton is 7. L.) 
Cross, °28. Another Scholarship in Chem-) 
istry! This has been awarded to James) 
P. McKenzie, 29, by Northwestern Unt-) 
versity, Evanston, Ill. He will begin 
work in the autumn. George Field, ’29,' 
has been appointed to the Physics staff) 
of the National Research Laboratory, Ot-| 
tawa. He will work in ultrasonics at) 
first. Tom R. Haythorne, °29, writes} 
from 301-2 I.0.0.F. Building, Calgary 
(he is executive secretary of the Alberta’ 
Boys’ Work Board), to say: “The Trail is) 
making a really worth while contribution 
towards keeping Alberta graduates in) 
touch with their Alma Mater.” I clip: 
the following modest statement from the) 
“Edmonton Journal”: “Dr. A. M. Revell 
(729), dentist, announces the opening of 
his office at 813 Birks Building.” Good 
luck, Andy! That faithful contributor 
to these pages, “Don Bee” MacKenzie) 
98, °30, is now (June 3) leaving for St 
Paul, Alberta, where he will practise law 
with Mr. J. F. Buckley. He has all out 
good wishes! 
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The addresses of the following alumni. 
Help to keep the ranks by advising the 
Secretary of any you may happen to 
know! 

Addison, Frank W., *2 

Alfred, Victor, °22. 

Allen, Miss E. V., 718 

Appleton, H., ’14. 


Perkin, 47.0)... °22. 

Atkinson, Miss Grace, 726. 

Atkinson, Nelles H., 722. 

Bailey, Kenneth L., 720. 

Baker, Morris, 25. 

Banfield, Mrs. O. (nee Bea Timmins), 
04. 

Barclay, Miss Elsie, ’26 

Barnecut, Reg., ’23. 

Barr, Rev..A., 717. 

Beach, J. E., ’25. 

Bell, R. C., 716. 

Bendle, Mrs. F. J. (nee Beatrice Duke), 
21, 

Berkoy, A. (B.Sc.), 715 

_ Berman, David, ’21. 

| Bickell, Miss J. C., ’24 

@ Bird, Harry, 715. 

itoor, W. G.K., 725, ’27. 

Boyd, J., ’21. 

Brown, Thomas (B.S.A.), ’18 

Bryan, Helen A., ’22. 

Bures, Anton J., 724. 

Burstein, J., ’27. 

Calhoun, W. C., 27. 


iu) Caldwell, G. G., 29. 
jm Campbell, E. A. (M.D.), ’26. 


. Cameron, G. J. (M.D.), 729. 
Carlisle, J? A. (Pharm.), ’27. 


ial) Chrisof, N. (LL.B.), ’24. 
|) Chrystal, Catherine, 21. 


Colter, R. K., ’20. 

Cooper, R. H., ’26. 

| Cumming, Irene, ’27. 

#; Davidson, Walter, *13. 
Davies, C. E. (M.D.), 727. 
Davies, J. H. (LL.B.), 722. 


P| mDay, E. W., °25. 


f} Donaldson, Arthur, 22. 

| Dowding, Miss Silver, 723, 724. 
}| Downing, Percy, ’25. 

| Driscoll, John R., ’25. 
‘Edwards, Wm. IL, 26. 


Edwards, Cedric, ’23. 
Erdman, Miss N., ’17. 
Eubank, Miss M., °25. 
Evans, Eileen, °25. 
Evans, R. W., ’22. 


Ferguson, F. H. (B.Sc.), ’26. 
Ferguson, Miss Lola, ’22. 


Fetter, R. E., ’22. 

Fisher, Harry, ’23. 
Flack, Charles, ’25. 
Forster. FH; iis: 
Fountain, T. H., ios 


Francis, A. C. (B.A.), ’22. 
Fribance, Mrs. OE (nee Edna Owe 


michael) , 16, 
Fulton, J. B., 18. 
Gaetz, H. R. 3 /Phain); 


21. 


Gale, eile (LL.B. ) 2p, 


Garrison, Miss D., ’22. 
Gazley, Miss B., 97. 
Gilbert, Verner, als: 
Genereux, A. G., 726. 
Gish, W. K., 25, °26. 


Glenn, John, *14, M.D. ’25. 


Gratz, Miss Alice, ’26. 
Gray, Francis, “21. 
Hall, Miss Mildred, ’21. 
Hamilton, Rev. George, 
Hango, J. R., 29. 


20. 


Hardin, Harry F. (Pharm.), ’25 


Hearle, Eric, 725. 
Henderson, James Ross, 
Henry, Halley (LL. B. ), 
Hibbard, Miss A., 721. 
Hibbard, Fos relay eke 
Hinke, Miss Ths M:, 27. 
Hope, Miss Jean, 23. 
Iverson, R. C., ’26. 
Jampolsky, M., ’22. 
Johnson, E. A. (M.D.), 


26. 
23. 


28. 


Johnston, H. C. (LL.B.), ’22. 


Kask, Miss Mary, ’22. 
Keir, Miss C. M., ’28. 


Kennedy, Miss Anne, ’25 


Lake, Miss Ethel, ’20. 

Lampert, MrseaL, -E.; 29: 

Langford, Mrs. G. B. 
Frazer), 23. 

Law, A. J., 11, 

Lee, J. G. (B.A.), °24. 

Legg, C. L., *14. 

LePage, G. F., ’22. 

Lillico, Robert, 


(nee Irene 
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Lynch-Staunton, Mrs. F. (nee Bea 
Adam), ’27. 
Macdonald, J. D. A., ’25. 
MacDonald, Neil D., 715, 716, ’19. 
MacDougall, W. R., 721. 
MacLean, Murdock M., 16. 
MacLean, R. R., ’27. 
MacVicar, John, ‘16. 
McAllister, C. B., ’21. 
McAra, M. J., 725. 
McCabe, J. O., ’22. 
McCorry, 724, ’26. 
McFarland, Miss Constance, ’20. 
McGookin, John Y., ’21, ’22, 24. 
McKay, H. D., ’24. 
McKenzie, C. H., °27. 
McLennan, J. A., 716, ’17. 
Martin, J. N., ’20. 
Martin, R. M., °16. 
Matthews, Mrs. M. E. (nee Robertson), 
27. 
Matson, P..¥., 24 
Menzies, E., 718. 
Miller, G. M., ’26. 
Moraw, Miss May, 24, 26. 
Morrison, D. M., 27, ’28. 
Muir, C. K., 23, ’25. 
Mulholland, Miss Elsie, ’23. 
Munro, Miss Margaret, ’26. 
Murray, Sister M. A., ’23. 
Nichols, Miss Irma L., ’27. 
Nielsen, J. B. D., ’27. 
Paton, Thomas, ’20. 
Pearson, W. C., ’24. 
Peterson, E. N., 27, ’28. 
Putland, A. K., ’24, ’27. 
Read, H. E., °14. 
Richert, C. H., ’25. 
Robinson, Harold, 717. 
Russell, James (LL.B.), *22. 
Sangster, Miss L. J., ’26. 
Scott, R. J., ’29. 
Shaver, Miss Alice, ’25. 
Sigler, D., ’28. 
Simensten, Miss G., ’27. 
Sinclair, Douglas C., ’22. 
Skippen, Mrs. E. (nee Mary E. Fow- 
ler), 713. 
Smith, Edgar, ’18, ’24. 
Smith, G. E., ’26. 
Smith, Miss Marion, 715. 
Smithers, G. T., ’21. 
Soltau, W. G., ’20. 
(To be concluded) 
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Births and Marriages 


BIRTHS 


BAINBRIDGE—At Alliance, on April 11, 
1930, to Rev. (’21, ’28, ’28) and Mrs. Sid. 
Bainbridge, a son, Nelson William. 

BAINBRIDGE—At Viking, on May 21, 1980, 
to Rev. (’21, ’22) and Mrs. J. W. Bain- 
bridge, a daughter, Doris Claire. 

FLEMING—At Summerland, B.C., on March 
13, 1930, to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Melvin 
Fleming (B.S.A. ’29), a son, Wm. Edwin. 

KIDD—At Drumheller, Alta., on October 4, 
1929, to Mr. (716) and Mrs. G. L. Kidd, 
a son, Robert Keith Muir. 

STEWART—At Edmonton, on May 25, 1930, 
to Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Stewart (725), a 
daughter. 

COLEMAN—At Los Angeles, California, on 
June 2, 1930, to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Coleman, Jr. (nee Christine Dobry), ’21, 
722, a son, Rexford Lee. (Apt. 405, 334 
N. Normandie, Los Angeles.) 


MARRIAGES 


McBEATH—MELDRUM—At Raymond, Al- 
berta, on Wednesday, April 2, 1930, 
Delvoir, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David’ 
Meldrum, to Thomas Campbell (’28), 
B.S.A., son of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. McBeath, 
of Vancouver, B.C. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Beath will make their home in Raymond. 


MORRIS—McMILLAN—At Edmonton, on 
April 11, 1930, Thelma Wilson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Arthur McMillan, 
to Darcy Drummond (’28), son of Mr. and 
Mr. J. H. Morris of Edmonton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris will make their home in Trail, 
Bice 

FIELD—RICHARDS — At Edmonton, on 
Monday, May .19th, 1930, Jean Olive, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Rich- 
ards, to George Sidney (’29, 30), son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Field, of Edmonton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Field have made their home 
in Ottawa. 

McDONALD—ARMSTRONG—At. Saskatoon, 
on September 30, 1929, Helen (’25), 
daughter of Mrs. G. C. Armstrong, to 
John Angus, son of Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Donald, of Calgary. Dr. and Mrs. Me- 
Donald are in Vienna. 

HANSEN—SWINARTON—At Macleod, Al- 
berta, Saturday, March 22, 1930, Wilma 
Kathleen (’28), daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Swinarton, of Macleod, to Darrel A. 
(28), son of Mr. and Mrs. Hansen, of 
New Westminster, B.C. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hansen will make their home in Calgary. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


By K.-W. Soyrs, Ph.D., F.RS.C. 


Your Honour, Mr. Chancellor, Mr. 
President, Members of Convocation: 

I am grateful for the honour and pleas- 
ure of this visit. Like the prodigal son, 
I have come back and find it indeed pleas- 
ant to watch my student friends flanked 
round by the smiling faces of former col- 
leagues and brothers. But it is said of 
the prodigal that “he went into a far 
country and there wasted his substance 
with riotous living. But, when he came 
to himself, he said, “I will arise and go 
unto my father...” I ask you to be- 
lieve that it is not for such a reason that 
I am here today! 

A year ago, although I knew full well 
that I would shortly be leaving the Uni- 
versity for good, at the time I was not 
free to make any public mention of the 
fact, and, in consequence, was obliged to 
__ leave the University, after serving seven- 
teen years, without making any adequate 
farewell to multitudes whom I had grown 
to like greatly. For years I had been in 
favour of the fullest measure of student 
self-effort and self-expression; for years 
_ I had considered that the students were 
| the most important part of this, as in- 
deed they are of all other universities. 
Therefore, today I am acutely conscious 
that this address is a valedictory and, in 
consequence, I wish it to be an intimate 
discussion—my last lecture !—between the 
students and myself—as it were between 
them and me and the gatepost! As for 
all others, I wish I had the power now to 
invite them to leave the room! Were it 
| not for the fact that I know they wish 
_ to see their student intimates take their 
degrees, I believe I would suggest to this 
great audience that they leave the hall at 
once, enjoy this beautiful afternoon, and 
pick daisies on the campus! 

My wishes are modest. I wish merely 
to make a few observations on some com- 
mon things. I can tell you nothing new; 
deliberately I intend not to keep you long. 
Perhaps my observations will hover 
around one idea—and one idea is enough 
for the one address—Standards! 


As Barrie (Sir James) says: “I trust 
some of you intend to achieve immor- 
tality.” I trust that in time the world 
will list you among its élite. I hope you 
are ambitious, for ambition rightly inter- 
preted and directed is a glorious thing. 
Who are the élite? They who have “the 
simplicity to wonder, the ability to ques- 
tion, the power to generalize, the capa- 
city to apply.” 

Today all the world loves you, this is 
actually the fact. Everybody looks with 
goodwill and charity on young people 
congregated in a college, and Convocation 
Day but focuses affection on a specific 
occasion. Who does not smile benignly 
on the bright young man leaving college? 
Who does not describe the young lady 
graduate as sweet? I warn you though 
that, in spite of its love and interest, the 
world will not come over here while you 
are yet available and besiege you with 
offers of marriage or a job. You have 
to search these things for yourself, some- 
times to worry over them, and it is better 
that way. 

But, with the love and interest of the 
world, the present is a period when you 
and such as you have the whole world 
puzzled. For you are what is called the 
Younger Generation — the Post-War 
Crowd; and never before has the younger 
generation so embarrassed and puzzled 
their parents and their elders. I think 
you are all right myself—but for the last 
ten years the air has been filled with 
doubts and complaints of the younger 
generation by older and supposedly wiser 
people. Transition modes are always 
most severely criticized; in all transition 
periods, such as the one we live in now, 
the timid souls can hardly repress their 
fright. 

You know what they have said and 
written of you. First, that you are less 
moral than young people used to be. Just 
think of that! Make no mistake about 
the morality they mean. Not the morality 
which forbids the filching of a dollar, but 
the morality of the facts and use of sex. 
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Well, I believe you are the possessors of 
more sex knowledge than was considered 
usual, or desirable, for young people here- 
tofore—but this may not be a bad inno- 
vation if not improperly exploited. I 
expect your new morality is an outgrowth 
of the deeper scientific spirit and the 
greater objectivity of today. There must 
always be the discipline of the individual; 
and if it should happen that the old dis- 
cipline of commandment, imposed on _us 
from without, is passing, and the new dis- 
cipline of thoughtfulness and knowledge 
will be imposed by and on yourselves from 
within society will be positively the 
gainer. 

And you are charged with being selfish, 
inconsiderate, and hard; you care only 
for yourselves not for others, and your 
manners are abominable. Is this true? 
If so, it would seem to be more serious 
than your immorality (!), for on a black 
selfishness no civilization can survive. 
You remember the old saying, “Manners 
before morals.” It means that if we pre- 
serve our manners, which are only the 
outward expression of care to cause others 
no discomfort, humiliation, or pain, our 
morals will look after themselves. 

Even if these complaints were true, 
nature would in time correct them—by 
wiping you out! But nature itself would 
hardly correct a third complaint, posi- 
tively as bad as anything I have read or 
heard about you—namely, that you are 
dull. They say that you have only the 
interest in college to learn how to make a 
living and “have a good time”—that 
doubtful and much overworked phrase; 
that you cannot converse, that you are 
listless in everything except sensation or 
pleasure—that, in a word, an apt illus- 
tration of the younger generation’s brain 
would be a vacuum. If this were true it 
would be serious indeed! “Natura vacuum 
abhoret!” For the sake of us all, don’t be 
dull. We have enough mediocrity in the 
world already—don’t hand us a new gen- 
eration full! The number of people, male 
and female, anywhere in the world, who 
when youth is over are incapable of sus- 
taining themselves is appalling. I don’t 
mean that such people cannot earn enough 
to eat, the people I mean often are well 
clothed and fed. But there are so many 


people one can meet incapable of sustain- 
ing any interest or pursuit without lean- 
ing on others, who call on others for their 
pleasures, and spill over their troubles to 
somebody else! Too many of us, turned 
forty or fifty, have become bores to God 
and man, boresome even to ourselves. 
Why? Because of slack neglect in cul- 
tivating, outside of toil, some pursuit or 
‘interest peculiar to our talents. Others 
by some sly perversity have chosen as a 
raethod to progress a sort of royal route 
—currying or fawning favour in social, or 
political, or religious, or wealthy circles, 
instead of cultivating skill and working 
hard. “What a man soweth that shall he 
reap.” I hope you will short-circuit much 
trouble and disappointment to yourselves 
by believing it. St. Paul quoted this sen- 
tence—you might believe it from me, but 


T guessed you would not, so I bring in St. 
Paul! 

IT expect I shall demonstrate a perverse 
delight in regarding social and moral 
principles in the light of known laws of 
science. Biology has disguised the great 
Law of Inertia in another name, Here- 
dity; and through biology Science has 
proved that heredity is a tremendous 
thing—probably three-quarters of the 
game of human life. “Like begets like, 
the past lives in the present, the old 
wives’ tales are true!” These are only 
other ways of saying that, on account of 
heredity, good and evil have a social per- 
sistence or momentum, and therefore 
human social inertia is inescapable. Thus, 
there is a law in the moral sphere anal- 
agous to that of mutual induction in the 
physical—viz., new actions arouse or in- 
duce phenomena tending to resist change. 
Phrased this way, science students especi- 
ally will recognize the law. In a sense it 
expresses a means of energy conservation: 
and perhaps in the deeper economy of 
moral purpose this law is necessary te 
conserve moral energy and gains. Dur 
as in the physical realm, in spite of oppo: 
sition induced, there can be beneficia 
change when energy is made to overcome 
the opposing forces—so also in the mora 
sphere beneficent change can be brought 
about. | 

One of the great forces of morai actio1 
is the Idealism and Generosity of th 


prevent us trying any other way.’ 
latter is often the experience of some old 
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Spirit of Youth. The lapping over of 
youth’s idealism into the practical affairs 
of later years is, I believe, one of the 
great wants of the world. A second great 
need, there is none greater in my opinion, 
is men and women of honest mind and 
fair judgment. I don’t mean so much the 
honesty which declines to steal a jewel or 
a dollar, but the honesty of mind to look 
at questions fairly and the honesty of in- 
tention which underlies motives. Often 
age has only experience to fall back upon; 
“it is a poor substitute for youth’s mag- 
nanimity and generous spirit” (Barrie 
again!) I will give you two views of 
experience: First and good, “Experience 
is an arch through which gleams the un- 
trodden world”—second and bad: “Ex- 
perience is a worn track the ruts of which 


This 


and middle-aged people who take pride 
in being named “hard-headed’”—and _ in- 
deed “hard” may be an apt description of 


_ their heads, since it is very hard to induce 


into them anything new. It is after men 
and women have reached forty or forty- 


five that what is bred in the bone really 


does come out, for it is then that the 
struggle for money, place, power, and 
even of existence itself is most severe. 


Someone wrote not long ago that if any- 
one in the world needs saving it is the 


ane 


~~ 


middle-aged. 

Let me whisper to you in confidence 
that it will not matter much that you hail 
from Alberta; it will matter more to 
Alberta that you make fine men and 
women. None of us know these days 
where we shall be living; but wherever it 
will be I believe I can make out your 
course. Society is integrative; gradually 
and unknowingly it will gather you unto 
itself. It turns out that we can do noth- 


ing of ourselves or for ourselves alone. 


Subconscious influences surround _ us, 
which with our inner longings determine 
thought and action. Imperceptibly comes 
respect and understanding and hking for 
our fellow creatures and, while pursuing 
our own way, unconsciously and gradu- 
ally is evolved the desire to be no impedi- 
ment but rather an aid in the lives of 
others. This is more than instinct and 


always has been a basic principle of the 


great religions. Religions took the prin- 
ciple from human experience rather than 
human experience from religion. It is not 
that. we are perfect, for we are not! A 
Father of the Roman Catholic Church— 
I believe it was St. Augustine—once said, 
“God deals with us not as we are but as 
we are becoming!” What a great idea! 
In its kind tolerance it might. have been 
St. Patrick and Irish! but St. Augustine 
also was notably kind. Have you heard 
this doggerel, but with a great idea in it? 

“Although as through the world he 

plodded 

It’s said that Homer sometimes nodded, 

Note this about, the poet roamer— 

Tt wasn’t nodding made him Homer.” 
and 

“Caesar had weaknesses galore, 

He revelled and he drank and swore; 

He had his foibles, such as these are, 

But weaknesses did not make Caesar.” 

On the whole, I believe that we under- 
oe rather than overestimate our 

capabilities. Of Canadian youth I am 
nee this is the case. If we could only 
get them to believe a little more in them- 
selves! It seems that what we must think 
about are our basic possibilities—just as 
the sculptor can see the statue in a block 
of stone. If we could understand and so 
make allowance for biological inertia, the 
will to achieve and the necessary faith in 
fellow creature could, and would, move 
mountains. I encourage you to put your- 
selves among the élite. 

All that I can claim for myself is that 
I have gone along the road a little in 
advance of you and, as it were, look back 
to shout to you the news. It won't be 
long before your joys and your troubles 
and. your achievements match ours. If 
youth be a fault it is very brief! 

I believe these will be some of your 
experiences: You will wonder at times 
why some excellent idea, to you so clearly 
beneficial and easy to bring about, is not 
immediately accepted; many a fair pro- 
ject will” you see vitiated or marred by 
someones low motive, personal ambition 
or greed. You may see the time when life 
itself will seem to be a disappointment, 
some of your struggles have no purpose, 
and some of your trials seem unfair. 
Sometime vou will taste the bitterness of 
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being forsaken by some whom you thought 
were friends. But now and again you 
might ask yourself the question if life has 
no reason to be disappointed in you; and 
with it all I believe you will not lose 
faith either in your fellows or yourselves, 
but will slog on. “If more wealth is 
necessary to you for your purpose, use 
your left hand to acquire it, but keep 
your right hand for your proper work.” 
I forget who addressed the Convocation 
when I took my first degree, and I fear I 
have only the dimmest recollection of who 
were on the platform. When you forget 
who addressed you at your graduation the 
fact will have no consequence; but I be- 
lieve it will be of consequence if in your 
breeding and your education you will in 
some measure uphold the standards I 
have ventured to discuss with you today. 
In saying farewell, I can do no better 
than model my words on others expressed 


at one of my convocations, one which I 


remember vividly, by a celebrated man, a 
poet. Words often are weak and aimless 
things, but great words may strike with 
the force of thunderbolts. 

Some place, sooner or later, and per- 
haps when you least expect it, you will 
meet a man whose existence you will 


nevermore escape. To own him as a 
friend will be a priceless asset because in 
all things to you he will ever be sincere. 
He will be intent on pursuits which his 
own talents inspire, and contentment will 
fit easily upon him for its source is joy 
of skill in honourable work. Observe this 
man closely, watch him, better still, be he. 

If it should happen that a few of us 
will be among those unfortunates who, 
because of some sinister breeding in the 
bone, some coarseness of the grain, have 
let slip our standards for a price—then 
when we meet this man we shall have met 
our master. We shall go in fear of him, 
but not he of us; we shall do what he 
wants, but not he what we desire; his 
little finger will be thicker than our loins; 
whatever we gain, he will gain more; our 
specious argument he will confound and 
to our cajoleries or our corruption he will 
remain unmoved. 

It is a great pleasure for me to see 
you again today. -When you visit the 
National Capital I trust you will treat me 
as a friend and will call on me; then in 
front of something on a plate or some-. 
thing in a glass, we shall sit down and 
talk it over! 


DHE PASSION PLAY 


By Myra G. Creprr_tey 


An overpowering and yet beautiful 
longing calls you back to the Passion 
Play. And it isn’t just the play—it’s all 
that you have seen and known in this 
quaint little Bavarian town—its people, 
its art, its scenery and its love. 

The play began and continues on the 
corner-stone of love. Three hundred 
years ago, when these poor people were 
dying from the plague, they made a 
solemn vow to perform once in every ten 
years a play of the Passion and Death of 
Christ. Their descendants of today con- 
sider it a duty and an honor to interpret 
these various biblical personages. Even 
in their daily occupations they try to lead 
the beautiful life, and from childhood 


look forward to being in the Passion Play. 
Only to meet and speak with Mr. Anton 
Lang, who three times took the part of 
Christ, is to feel a still stronger urge to 
do something noble and useful. And it is 
thus with the seven hundred actors—they 
put on not only the outer semblance of 
Christ and the people of those times, but 
try to really live their lives. Thus they 
interpret for us their very souls and strike 
a chord that resounds throughout our 
being. 

And it isn’t only from eight to six on 
the.day of the play that you are so inter- 
ested, so inspired, for from time to time, 
even many weeks later, it gives you a 
force—another power to carry on. 
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But naturally, the greatest and strong- 
est emotions are kindled as you view the 
spectacle itself. Christ enters Jerusalem 
and drives the money changers and those 
that buy and sell out of the temple. The 
doves, suddenly released, fly hither and 
thither above the heads of the crowd, and 
as they at last disappear from view you 
feel how real, how beautiful that old story 
is to you. 

Then you see the jealous Priests and 
Seribes who join with the infuriated 
traders to rid themselves of this Nazarene. 


For love of money Judas betrays him.. 


What an unearthly but reverberating 
noise as the thirty pieces clank upon the 
table! And how eagerly Judas snatches 
each as it strikes—lest it may elude his 
hateful grasp! Certainly it is Judas be- 
fore you. You could not possibly see any 
greater acting—and these peasant people 
do it all themselves! 

And now ’tis the scene where Christ 
comes before Pilate. Your heart melts 
with pity when you see how humbly Jesus 
stands before you. Then you hear the 
-clamors of the incensed and infuriated 
mob who demand his death. Pilate finds 
‘he has done no wrong, but finally gives 

wav for fear of a greater evil. 

Soon Jesus is stagoering across i 
stage, laden-down with the weight of the 
Cross which he bears without a murmur. 
This is raised, and we see him between 
the two murderers. How kind and 
“thoughtful even in death—he would for- 
give those who mock and scorn him, for 
they know not what they do. And then 
we see the glorious resurrection of the 
Lord and hear his parting words to Mary. 
~The chorus enter and give their final 
number—their Hallelujah—and the five 
thousand spectators pour forth with 
words of praise, 


You leave the theatre and a sudden re- 
alization comes upon you—how well the 
play fits into the surroundings. There to 
the right is Mount Kofel, and on the very 
summit the cross which dominates the 
Ammer Valley. This wonderful mountain 


scenery calls you, so you leave your quaint 


little mountain village for an hour, and 
drive along the winding, never-ending 
way that the Romans knew so many years 
ago. There in the distance rise the lofty 
snow-capped crags, nearer you a green 
belt of foothills, and in the foreground a 
pleasant meadow of sweetly-scented new- 
mown hay. Suddenly your eye falls on 
the Monastery of Ettal, which was found- 
ed by Emperor Ludwig, the Bavarian. 
You remember that the miraculous figure 
of the Virgin and Child in this old Bene- 
dictine Abbey, and you long to explore it 
thoroughly. But it is late and you must 
hurry back to dinner. 


As you arrive in Oberammergau again 
vou notice the Hansel and Gretel Home 
for children and the queer paintings on 
the front. You simply must come back 
after dinner to see that, yes, and the dear 
old church too—with its funny top that 
looks like an onion turned upside down. 


Yes, dinner’s waiting—and your hostess 
oveets you with a pleasant smile and asks 
how you have found the play. And she 
is so glad to hear again that you are de- 
heghted with their work. You chat on, 
and soon it is too late to see more outside. 
But these people are so interesting—whv 
go out? They tell you they do not wish 
to gain money from their play and seek 
no honor. They only wish to serve and i in 
their love and kindness to do that which 
is before them. Truly it is a noble village 
—an example to the world. 
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TRADITIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


By Donatp Water THomson, LL.B. 


Ceremonies deeply rooted in a wealth of 
British lore and tradition dignify almost 
every phase of Canadian parliamentary 
procedure. From the Opening Day until 
the prorogation of the session polite ob- 
servances of a highly ceremonial nature, 
performed with all the solemnity and re- 
spect becoming to their historic signific- 
ance, preserve to modern times the spec- 
tacular character of sovereign legislative 
functions. 

The Senate Chamber on Opening Day 
suggests the scene of a royal reception, 
revealing a richly ornamented hall of 
elegant design, splashed with an array of 
vivid, flashing colors. The deep red car- 
peting and the white stone walls form a 
striking background for the clusters of 
statesmen attired in the glittering uni- 
form of His Majesty’s Privy Councillors, 
officials whose habiliments recall “good 
King George’s glorious days,” diplomatic 
envoys clad in golden braid, soldiers in 
scarlet and sailors in blue, King’s Justices 
of the Supreme Court in red robes and 
ermine hoods, all surrounding in dazzling 
fashion the person of His Excellency the 
Governor General as be ascends to the 
Throne to read the Address which serves 
as a formal opening of another session 
of Parliament. Seated down the sides of 
the Chamber will be found foreign con- 
sular agents representatives of the Church, 
senators and notables in all walks of 
Canadian life. In the galleries alone, fill- 
ed to overflowing, sit the fairest of the 
fair. At the bar of the Chamber will 
stand the gowned Speaker of the House 
of Commons with his fellow-members 
about to be summoned from the Green 
Chamber. 

When His Excellency has taken his 
place on the Throne. the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod is despatched to 
the Honse of Commons with a request 
demanding the presence of the Com- 
moners in the Senate Chamber. He 
knocks loudly on the door of the House 
and on being admitted, approaches with 
due deference the Speaker’s Chair. bowing 
thrice in doing so. In English and 


French he conveys his message—a strik- 
ing figure in black velvet and lace. Each 
time he bows in leaving the Gentleman 
Usher is loudly applauded by the inter- 
ested members of the Commons, who, 
when the messenger has taken his de- 
parture, form a procession headed by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms bearing the Mace, The 
Speaker, Clerk and Assistants. ‘This pro- 
cession marches along the long corridor 
connecting the House with the Senate 
where, after Mr. Speaker has humbly be- 
sought His Excellency to ascribe any 
faults and failings of the Commons to 
him and not to the members, the Gover- 
nor General delivers the Speech from the 
Throne. 

Following this the members of the 
House of Commons return to their own 
quarters. Before any other business is 
commenced, however, a pro forma bill is 
introduced and given first reading. Thus 
do the Commoners assert their sturdy, 
time-honoured independence by ensuring 
that the affairs of the people receive im- 
mediate precedence over the affairs of the 
King. The next thing taken up as a mat- 
ter of routine is the proposal to present 
an address to His Majesty in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne. The King’s 
message cannot be subjected to any de- 
bate. but since it is usually incorporated 
in the reply drafted by the Commons, it 
can in that way be criticized or approved 
according to party complexion. 

There are many other customs and 
usages that add a distinctive touch te 
parliamentary proceedings. For example 
there was once a practical significance 
attached to the exact distance separating 
the Prime Minister from the Leader o: 
the Opposition across the floor of th 
House. This distance can be expressed i 
terms of feet and yards, but also in term: 
of swordlengths. Those two amiabl 
gentlemen must sit two swordlength 
apart, for in the rousing days of ol 
when blood was young and hope was high 
parliamentary questions were not infre 
quently the occasion for the flash o 
rapiers. While, of course, there is m 
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danger of either Mr. Mackenzie King or 
Mr. Bennett resorting to weapons in or- 
der to clinch a debate, the two sword- 
lengths still prevails where quick wits 
now clash in wordy thrust and parry. 

Visitors to the galleries of the Com- 
mons remark upon the careful observance 
on the part of all members of the custom- 
ary bow to the Speaker’s Chair as they 
take their seats or in crossing the floor of 
the House or on leaving the Green Cham- 
ber. These honourable gentlemen are 
merely preserving a practice which ori- 
ginally had no association with the idea 
of performing any act of courtesy to Mr. 
Speaker. In the ancient days the Speaker 
of the English Parliament sat directly in 
front of St. Stephen’s Chapel and mem- 
bers bowed to the Chapel—a religious ob- 
servance. The practice has been con- 
tinued until modern times with the 
Speakers receiving and acknowledging 
what at one time was simply a gesture of 
piety. 

A restriction of historical significance 
is also imposed upon members of the 
House in the matter of crossing the floor 
of the House. They must not pass to the 
rear of the Clerk of the House—between 
the Clerk and the Speaker’s chair. The 
Clerk, according to strict ancient usage, 
must, at all times, possess uninterrupted 
access to Mr. Speaker without intimida- 
tion from any member. 

The daily procession which marches in 
stately file through the magnificent cor- 
ridors to open the House consists of Mr. 
Speaker, preceded by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms bearing the Mace (that royal sym- 
bol of parliamentary authority) and an 
escort of police. Following behind Mr. 
Speaker and similarly gowned, march the 
Clerk of the House and the Assistant 
Clerk. When Mr. Speaker has taken his 
place in the Chair the division bells ring, 
calling members to the House. Before the 
galleries are thrown open to the public 
and before any business is embarked 
upon, the Speaker recites the daily prayer, 
one day in English, the next in French. 

In one important respect Canadian par- 
liamentary practice differs from its 
British source. In the matter of the term 
during which Mr. Speaker retains office 


there is an essential distinction. In the 
Parliament at Westminster the Speaker 
once chosen holds that office permanently, 
irrespective of the life of governments. 
Since Confederation there has been re- 
cognized in the Canadian Parliament an 
unwritten rule with the sanction of law, 
under which it is arranged that when the 
occupant of the Speakership in the Com- 
mons is of French descent there should be 
in the Senate Chair a Speaker of the 
English tongue and vice versa. In this 
way a balance of honour is maintained 
between the two basic races of Canadians. 


NEW FRATERNITIES 


Put Deira Tuera 


With the opening of the fall term the 
University of Alberta enters upon a new 
phase of its career. Until 1929 fraterni- 
ties and sororities had been barred from 
the campus, but working in conjunction 
with President Wallace several groups of 
students succeeded in having the ban 
lifted. In allowing fraternities to enter 
Alberta the University is following in the 
footsteps of the older universities in 
Canada, the Zeta Psi Fraternity being 
the first to cross the line, establishing a 


. chapter at the University of Toronto in 


1879. Since that time other international 
bodies have established chapters at eight 
Canadian Universities. 

The first chapter of an international 
fraternity was installed at the University 
of Alberta by Phi Delta Theta on Septem- 
ber 12th. The Alberta Alpha of Phi Delta 
Theta, as the new chapter will be known, 
is composed of a group of twenty-three 
students representing every faculty of the 
University, thus excluding any chance of 
the group becoming an entirely one 
faculty organization. The granting of 
the charter to Alpha Rho Tau, the old 
name of the new chapter, was chiefly the 
result of the urgent recommendation of 
Canadian Phis from McGill and Toronto. 

At the present time Phi Delta Theta 
is installing chapters at the Universities 
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of British Columbia, Manitoba and Dal- 
housie, and with the two chapters already 
established at McGill and University of 
Toronto, gives Phi Delta Theta the lar- 
gest representation of any university fra- 
ternal body in Canada. With this chain 
of chapters established across Canada, the 
members of the fraternity will be brought 
into closer relationship with each other 
and also with the members across the 
border. 

Phi Delta Theta was founded in 1848 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Its 
chapter roll now numbers one hundred 
and one, giving it representation in 40 
states and six provinces of the Dominion. 
It has a membership of thirty-five thous- 
and and is the largest of any of the gen- 
eral fraternities. 

The fraternity is democratic in govern- 
ment, with each chapter having full re- 
presentation at the General Convention 
which is held biennially. It maintains a 
general headquarters at Oxford, Ohio, 
with a full-time executive secretary and 
two ful-time travelling secretaries, who 
visit each chapter once during the college 
year. These secretaries act as inspectors 
and work in closest co-operation with the 
University officials for the welfare of 
fraternity members. The fraternity is 
run under a system of alumni control 
through a divisional organization with 
geographic units called provinces. The 
University of Alberta chapter will be in- 
cluded in the same “province” with the 
University of British Columbia, Univer- 
sity of Washington and the University of 
Oregon, which will bring about’a closer 
intercourse between these colleges. 

A hearty welcome has been extended to 
the fraternity on the part of President 
Wallace and the University administra- 
tion. It is the desire of the fraternity to 
co-operate in University projects, for in 
Phi Delta Theta a man’s first loyalty is 
to his alma mater, second to his fraternity. 


Pur Kappa Pr 


Having inhabited a campus barren of 
fraternities, it is natural that the Alumni 
of the University of Alberta should view 
with some degree of concern the establish- 
ment of such “Greek letter” societies on 
this campus. 

To these men and women the name 
“Phi Kappa Pi” will mean little; I should 
like, therefore, to give them some idea of 
the fraternity represented by these three 
Greek letters. 

Phi Kappa Pi fraternity was formed 
in 1912 through the union of two local 
fraternities, Alpha Beta Gamma and 
Sigma Pi, located at McGill and Toronto 
University respectively. 

Alpha Beta Gamma was founded at 
McGill in 1905 and Sigma Pi was founded 
at the University of Toronto in 1902. Al- 
though they knew that several interna- 
tional fraternities would consider their 
petition favorably, neither chapter peti- 
tioned, preferring to keep apart from the 
wranglings of international fraternities. 
In 1912 the idea was evolved of forming a_ 
Canadian national fraternity which would — 
give full expression to the ideas of Cana- 
dian university students. 

Negotiations between these two locals 
resulted in the formation of Phi Kappa 
Pi National fraternity, which since that 
time has made rapid strides. 

In 1920 a Dalhousie local, the first 
fraternity on that campus, was enrolled 
as a chapter of Phi Kappa Pi. 

The fourth chapter was added in 19238 
when the petition of Alpha Iota, the first 
fraternity on the British Columbia cam- 
pus was accepted. 

Delta Mu fraternity, formed on this 
campus immediately upon the removal of 
the ban on fraternities, was affiliated with 
Phi Kappa Pi early this year, thus be- 
coming the first fraternity of national 
or international status on this campus. 
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The Little Theatre’s Second Season 


By Dr. W. G. Harpy 


Last winter, at the invitation of the 
President of the University of Alberta, 
Dr. Wallace, a group of people interested 
in drama gathered together and discussed 
the formation of a Little Theatre. From 
their enthusiasm sprang The Edmonton 
Little Theatre, with Dr. Alexander as its 
first president. 

The season was late, yet three excellent 
productions were presented. The first at- 
tempt consisted of three one-act plays. 
This was followed by the production, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Haynes, of that 
striking play, “The Adding Machine.” 
Under the same direction Eden Philpott’s 
charming comedy, “The Farmer’s Wife,” 
rounded off the season. An additional 
and popular activity was the organization 
of play readings by Professor Adam. The 
Little Theatre may be pardoned, perhaps, 
for feeling that its initial season was a 
success. 

For 1980-81 a programme of four 
major productions and one “Players’ 
Night” has been planned. On November 
7th, St. John Ervine’s clever comedy of 
London society, “The First Mrs. Fraser,” 
will open the year. This unusually witty 
play has had, and is having, a phenomenal 
run in New York and London. It moves 
with ease and sparkles with epigram. 

“Sun-up,” by Lula Vollner, has been 
chosen as the production for December 
19th. This a powerful drama of feud life 
in North Carolina. Simple in its concep- 
tion and technique, it moves with direct- 
ness and force to a striking climax, and 
has proven itself to be an _ excellent 
vehicle for Little Theatres. 

The other two plays have not been 
selected. It is intended, however, that 
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they shall be sufficiently different so as 
to give colour and variety to the pro- 
gramme; while the “Players’ Night” is 
expected to be a pot pourri of entertain- 
ment. The Little Theatre believes that 
the success of all five evenings is assured, 
since Mrs. Haynes is to direct the plays 
and Mr. Holroyd is to be in charge of 
lighting and stage effects. 

The major productions are, of course, 
only one part of the programme. Realiz- 
ing the value of the play readings last 
year, the Board of Syndics plans to stress 
them even more this season. Professor 
Adam, who is in charge of this depart- 
ment, is arranging for the reading of six 
representative plays as well as for the 
organizing of play reading groups. 

Connected with this activity is the pro- 
vision for a School of Direction and a 
School of Stagecraft. In the latter Mr. 
Holroyd will give instruction to those 
who wish to master the intricacies of back- 
stage; of the former, a committee of three, 
Mrs. Hyndman, Mrs. Haynes and Pro- 
fessor Adam, is in charge. In the School 
of Direction, in particular, it is hoped 
that an opportunity will be given amateur 
directors not only to learn something of 
the technique of direction, but also to 
produce, in an informal way, one act 
plays. 

The membership fee for this season has 
been set at five dollars. This fee includes 
admission to the five public evenings of 
The Edmonton Little Theatre. But it 
also admits the member to participation 
in all the activities of the Little Theatre. 
The Board of Syndics hopes that those 
interested in things dramatic will join in 
making this, the second season, a success. 
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EDITORIAL 


“4 Fanaticism of Humanity” 


It is a matter for profound regret that at the time when historians and philos- 
ophers the world over are unanimous in their opinion that nothing but a strong 
movement toward internationalism can save the world from unparalleled disaster 
that statesmen should find it imperative to wall in their respective nationalities 
with ever-increasing tariffs thereby fostering national hatreds and laying the found- 
ation for future wars. 


It is not sufficient, however, merely to regret. As Elie Halévy says in his re- 
cently published book, “The World Crisis of 1914-18: An Interpretation” : 

“Does my interpretation of history imply the bankruptcy of statesmanship? It means 
rather, if you understand me well, a shifting of responsibility for the evils under which man- 
kind labors, from the statesman to us, the common people, ourselves. . . . I see that millions 
have been ready, during the great world crisis, to give their lives for their respective coun- 
tries. How many millions, hundreds of thousands, thousands, hundreds—would even a hun- 
dred be ready to die for the League of Nations? Well, this is a serious matter. So long as 
we have not evolved a fanaticism of humanity, strong enough to counterbalance, or absorb, 
the fanaticism of nationality, let us not visit our sins upon our statesmen.” 

These words find confirmation in the opinions of many of the leaders of thought 
today. Ata banquet given in his honor by The Pilgrims of Great Britain, last 
May, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, used almost 
identical words: 

“The great war proved beyond peradventure the bankruptcy of the old-fashioned nation- 
alistic philosophy of life as a mode of dealing with 20th century problems. .. . Governments 
today, with few exceptions, are the creatures of public opinion, and that public opinion, how- 
ever it may express itself, is vitally important and fundamental, for it is the corner-stone 
of the continuing structure of the civilization of tomorrow.” 

To few nations have these words more vital significance than to us Canadians. 
By reason of our place in the British Empire on the one hand and our neighborly 
relations with the United States on the other, we are in a position to interpret the 
two great English-speaking peoples of the world to each other. 


It is a matter for congratulation that educated Canadians are to a large degree 
free from racial prejudice, but this is in itself a negative virtue. The positive side 
of this is the building up of a strong public opinion unalterably opposed to any 
form of sword-rattling whether it be directed towards political or economic ends. 


At this time, in particular, when world-markets are being displaced and the 
sources of national prosperity themselves are in danger, it requires a strong “fanati- 
cism of humanity” to prevent our patriotism being exploited to the detriment of 
world-peace and the future of civilization. 

* * x * 


To those who heard the Imperial Debate of 1924 or the Cambridge University 
team in 1926, it will be a source of pleasure to learn that we are to receive a visit this 
fall from two distinguished debaters chosen from English and Scottish Universities. 


The Executive of the National Federation of Canadian University Students can- 
not be too highly commended on its efforts in bringing these teams to Canada. It 
gives us a rare opportunity of getting the British point of view from capable and, 
at least in the opinion of University students, from authoritative sources. 


A description of the personnel of the British Debating team appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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THE BRITISH DEBATING TEAM 


[Hditor’s Note: The following account 
of the personnel of the British Debating 
Team which is being brought to Canada 
by the National Federation of Canadian 
University Students was recently received 
from Percy Davies, LL.B., Secretary of 
this organization. The team opens a 
series of debates at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, on October 14, and concludes the 
first week in December in Victoria, B.C. 
In addition to Canadian university teams, 
these debaters will meet teams at Regina, 
Calgary and Victoria. 

The visit of this team is the complement 
of the visit to England and Scotland in 
1928 of the Canadian Team, consisting of 
Messrs. Melvin Kenney, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and Bernard Alexander, 
former President of the McGill Debating 
Union. 

Mr. Lloyd acted as tour-leader and 
escort during the visit to England and 
‘Scotland of the party of twenty-five Can- 
adian University students last July under 
the auspices of the N.F.C.U.S.] 


Hi. Trevor Lroyp 

(Nominee of the National Union of 

Students of England and Wales) 

Mr. H. Trevor Lloyd is a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Union of Students 
of England and Wales. 

Graduating in Geology and Geography 
at the University of Bristol, he has spent 
the past year in doing post graduate work 
in Education. His original intention was 
to became a teacher in a Quaker co-edu- 
cational school, but this has been 
modified. 

During the past three years Mr. Lloyd 
-has represented his university in many 
_inter-varsity debates in England, Wales 
and Ireland. He met the Canadian de- 
bating team at Bristol in the fall of 1928. 

His university activities have been 
many and varied. For one year he was 
Head Student of the large hall of resi- 
dence at Bristol, and in the following 
year was President of the Bristol Univer- 
sity Union. 

Although this is the first occasion on 
Owhich Mr. Lloyd has been on this side 


of the Atlantic, he has spent many vaca- 
tions in travelling on the continent of 
Europe and in the British Isles. 

In addition to debating, Mr. Lloyd has 
during the period of his stay at Bristol 
represented the University at Association 
football. He was present at the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Students Council 
Meetings at Budapest in 1928, and acted 
as Director of Commissions in place of 
Mr. Ivison Macadam, who was absent in 
Canada. 

JoHN Mrrcueiy 
(Nominee of the Students Representative 
Councils of Scotland) 

Mr. John Mitchell was born in 1907 at 
Elgin, Scotland, and received his prelim- 
inary education at Elgin Academy before 
proceeding to his course in Arts and Law 
at the University of Aberdeen. He holds 
the University’s degrees of M.A. and 
LL.B., and has been one of the most dis- 
tinguished students of the Law School. 

Debating and public speaking have oc- 
cupied most of Mr. Mitchell’s time in 
undergraduate activities at the Univer- 
sity. In his first year on the Students’ 
Representative Council he held the office 
of Convener of the Law Faculty and was 
elected as one of the Council’s delegates 
to the annual Conference of the Students’ 
Representative Councils of the Scottish 
Universities, and in the following year a 
striking tribute to his merit was paid by 
the students when he was elected to the 
presidential chair of the Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council. This office Mr. Mit- 
chell has filled with distinction, and as 
President of the 1930 Scottish Students’ 
Conference and chairman for the year of 
the student organization in Scotland he 
has done much excellent work. 

Mr. Mitchell’s work in politics has 
made his name widely known in _ the 
north-east of Scotland. He is at present 
President of the Aberdeen University 
Unionist Association, and was chairman 
for 1929 of the South Aberdeen Junior 
Unionist Association, a prominent extra- 
mural organization numbering many stu- 
dents among its members. He has fur- 
ther represented the University Unionist 
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Association on the Executive Committee 
of the Federation (for Great Britain) of 
University Conservative and Unionist 
Associations. 

In the University Contingent of the 
Officers’ Training Corps, Mr. Mitchell’s 
career has been equally successful. He is 
one of the senior cadets and is President 
of the O.T.C. Committee. He has also 
taken a prominent part in the work of 
other societies and clubs, being on the 
committees of the Men’s Students’ Union, 
the Aberdeen Juridicial Society, and for 
two years on the Committee of the Uni- 
versity Debating Society, to which body 
he is meantime the treasurer. 


ALBERTA ALUMNI FORM BRANCH 
IN VANCOUVER, B.C. 


By “Tommy” Tomiinson, ’24 

The University of Alberta graduates on 
the Pacific Coast have done it. We have 
at last decided to revive the Vancouver 
branch of the Alumni Association. 

Our old friend Stan Barker, ’26, who 
early in May of this year came to this city 
as manager of a nationally-known bond 
house, found nearly fifty U. of A. gradu- 
ates in Vancouver and vicinity with no 
organization. 

He immediately decided this condition 
must cease, and with his usual energy, af- 
ter receiving a note of endorsation from 
the parent body, got in touch with various 
members of the Alumni and arranged a 
meeting for September 8th. 

The good old U. of A. spirit is still 
with us. The meeting was an unqualified 
suecess from all angles; everyone was 
filled with enthusiasm over the project, 
and anxious to push it ahead. 

Mr. Barker was appointed chairman for 
the evening, and Miss Betty Lawson, 04, 
was selected as official recorder of the 
proceedings. 

In a few well chosen words the chair- 
man explained the purpose of the meet- 
ing, and called for an expression of 
opinion and for suggestions. The desire 


for the formation of a branch here be- 
came very apparent, and Betty was kept 
busy keeping pace with all the ideas pre- 
sented. The meeting quickly put itself 
on record as being unanimously in favor 
of forming a branch of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation in Vancouver. 

This important decision having been 
made, the question of how it should be 
done was raised and was easily settled by 
deciding to appoint a committee to work 
out the details, and put into effect the 
wishes of the meeting. 

Miss Ellen Graham, ’29, “Hank” Gale, 
26, and Stan Barker, ’26, were elected to 
act as a tentative executive, with the latter 
to act as chairman. They were given the 
power to increase their number, and sub- 
sequently Dr. Viola Rae, ’29, Dr. Bob 
Tait, 24, and Miss Betty Lawson, 724, 
were added. The committee will meet at 
the University Club early in October to 
complete arrangements for the first gen- 
eral meeting of the Vancouver Branch, 
which will take the form of a dinner at 


the Georgia Hotel at a date to be an- i: 


nounced, 

We are away to a good start, and there 
is no doubt that this venture will be a 
success. We are a long way from our 
Alma Mater, but we are still filled with 
the Green and Gold spirit. We are look- 
ing forward to a number of very good 
meetings during the coming season, and 
we hope to render an account of ourselves 
when U. of A. teams come to Vancouver. 

Amongst those present at the meeting 
were W. M. Armstrong, Miss Bowlan, 
Miss O. Chamberlain, J. R. Glover, Miss 
EK. Graham, A. S. Barker, Miss KE. M. 
Lawson, Dr. M. V. Rae, H. O. Tomlinson, 
Miss D. S. Young, Miss A. Gordon, Miss 
Bulyea, and others. 

Until further notice the Vancouver 
Association’s headquarters will be 527 
Standard Bank Building. All former 
students and graduates should immedi- 
ately get in touch with the organization 
committee at that address to offer sug- 
gestions and pledge their support as well 
as to place with the committee their cor- 


rect mailing addresses in order to receive — 


notices of future meetings. 
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_ other qualities less tangible. 


| Wilkins’ 
_ valuable link with our humble origins. 
_Leisure flies with the advent of the 
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CAMPUS CHATTER 


When the gentle patter of willing feet 
sounds once more outside the Arts Build- 
ing, when with festive shouts and gleeful 
hails the work-worn vacationists turn 
back to Varsity as to refreshing slum- 
berous beds of ease, the patter of ‘the feet 
will hold a new note, the festive shouts 
and gleeful hails will echo back with a 
new tonal quality from our very new and 
very resplendent sidewalks. We greet the 
innovation with that sad touch of melan- 
choly which we reserve for all trends to- 
wards modernity. With our new concrete 
sidewalks we have acquired we hope, add- 
ed efficiency, added cleanliness, added 
economy of upkeep. But we have lost 
We have 
lost that home-like, small-town association 


_ of the board walk—we can no longer stroll 


leisurely along the sidewalks and dream 
ourselves back by the National Hotel or 
General Store, we have lost a 


cement sidewalk—the very clank of our 


| footsteps urges us to hasten where the 
_ dull caressing thud of our leisurely paces 


on the old boards was in itself a gentle 
soporific. Ah me! for the days of the 


|| horse and buggy! 


Rugby is upon us again. We smelt it 
in the air as soon as Gerry Burke quit his 
job pushing a lawn-mower and began 
erying over his football togs. Then when 
the fever spread, and the few unemploved 


who had straggled back to write SUpPS, 


or to get in training for a winter’s loaf 
Birned out in full armour, we felt that 
it was high time for the leaves to fall and 


for nature to prepare for the rugby sea- 
‘son. Most of the gang are back by now, 
‘and working out steadily for the first 
}) game on the 27th. 
)) but the team is shaping up well under 
)) Dr. Morgan, with twenty or so of last 
-year’s men available. 
)} weakness was in last year’s team. 


We shall miss Hess, 


£ forget what the 
I’ve 
been told often enough, but all my inform- 


| fants seem to differ, a I don’t know 
})} much about the game anyway, but I am 
|) sure that by now it’s all fixed up and we 


are away to a rousing season. The boys 
look good to me in practice—they seem 
to perspire a lot and are very vindictive 
with the tackling mannequin or puppet 
or whatever the technical term is. I 
notice Ken Thompson, Bill Shandro, Al 
Hall and Mickey Timothy are back. There 
are some others back whose faces I know, 
but whose names I have forgotten and 
vice versa. So taking it all round, things 
look good if only we all get back of the 
team and fight. Ill get back of the team. 

Students of English and students of 
Law will shed a tear over the passing of 
Arts 212. This noble chamber, dedicated 


‘for so long to the literary and litigious 


muses, has now been demoted to an office 
—a registrar’s office, and in place of the 
noble sentiments of beauty and of justice 
which have hitherto reverberated from its 
walls, it is doomed to echo henceforth 
nought but the sniffling plaints of Fresh- 
men and the hoarse wheedling tones of 
upper classmen seeking to adjust their 
courses. 


Speaking of the Registrar’s office, we 
are painfully reminded of the fact that 
Students’ Union fees this year will total 
twenty-five dollars, seven of which are 
to be allotted to a New Gymnasium fund. 
Before this twenty-year-old dream of 
alumni becomes a reality, however, the 
matter has to be voted on again by the 
students, the vote taken last April hav- 
ing been carried by a majority of only 
forty out of seven hundred students 
present. There is a good possibility of 
the majority being sufficiently increased, 
and future visiting alumni who may be 
overcome with emotion at the sight of a 


‘brand new gymnasium will also, so it is 


rumored, have at their disposal a swim- 
ming- pook i in which to cool their fevered 
brows. 


Our residences are not the only places 
where real estate is booming. An investi- 
gation of the Library this summer appar- 
ently revealed shocking conditions of 
overcrowding—a regular bibliotechnical 
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Black Hole of Calcutta. Texts were being 
squeezed drier than usual, and the more 
ponderous English books were complain- 
ing of a cramped style. This unsanitary 
condition could not go on, since it was 
felt that many of the volumes might lose 
the tiny spark of life to which they held 
so tenaciously, and become entirely dead, 
a crisis which had actually occurred in 
some departments. On one of my casual 
visits to the Library, then, I was amazed 
to find a tremendous upheaval going on 
—old books, calloused from sitting for 
years on the same shelf, perched in be- 
wildered disgruntlement, stripped of their 
perennial dust, in unfamiliar spots, on 
high inaccessible shelves, to make way for 
more recent acquisitions. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, representing over a cen- 
tury of polite thought, has ended up near 
the ceiling. There is a wealth of phil- 
osophy in the readjustment which we can 
recommend to those seniors who have 
been rejected from residence to make room 
for Freshmen. 
—ANoN. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


On my return from the lake at the end 
of August it seemed that these notes 
would be meagre indeed. Since that time, 
however, a sizable sheaf of news items 
has accumulated. A number of wanderers 
have returned (of whom many have made 
their way to the office with most welcome 
information), and others have left to take 
their places. Indeed, Alberta continues to 
be well represented in the eastern univer- 
sities and in Europe. Let me again urge 
all alumni who re-visit Edmonton to drop 
in for a chat. I am to be found in Room 
219 of the Arts Building, and am anxious 
to see all who return to the old haunts. 

Before commencing the business of this 
column, let me allude to the renewed ac- 
tivity amongst our Vancouver members, 
an account of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. To say that the re-organiz- 
ation of this branch brings a distinct 
pleasure to the Council and to the other 
members of the Association is putting it 
mildly. The list of alumni in the B.C. 
metropolis is imposing and representative 
of all years and faculties. Best wishes 
for continued success to our Pacific 
brethren ! 

The following alumni appointments to 
the University staff were announced re- 
cently: 

Darol K. Froman, 726, 727, Ph.D. 
(Chicago), lecturer in Physics; Alfred 
Leahey, 25, ’27, lecturer in Soils and re- 
search assistant; Donald Cameron, ’80, 
extension lecturer; John W. Howe, 725, 
M.Sc. (Iowa), instructor in Animal Hus- 
bandry; John Wardlaw Porteous, ’28, in- 
structor in Electrical and Civil Engineer- 
ing. 

1912—1922 

Rey. A. L. Carr, ’12, has returned to the 
West and represents the United Church 
of Canada at Wembley, Alberta. The 
University now has four of her graduates 
in the Provincial House, namely: W. A. 
Howson (Liberal), *15, 16; J. R. (Russ) 
Love (U.F.A.), 720;. Peter Miskew 
(U.F.A.), 22, 26; and 7. W. Goresky 
(U.F.A.), 29. I hope they all come over 
some time this winter to see how we have 
to pack ’em in! R. D. Sinclair, ’18, asso- 


ciate professor of Animal Husbandry, is 
away to Scotland, where he will hold a 
scholarship awarded by the T. Eaton Co. 
for the promotion of agriculture. Bob 
will study at the Rowett Research Insti- 
tute of Nutrition at the University of 
Aberdeen. Two silver medals, one in the 
contralto class and the other in musical 
appreciation and ear-training, have been 
awarded Mrs. Hdgar Williams (nee Mil- 
dred Hull), 20, by the New York Music 
Week Association. Her last known ad- 
dress was 171 W 95 St. Rev. J. Y. Me- 
Gookin, °21, ’22, 724, was a visitor to 
Edmonton during August from Wilkie, 
Saskatchewan, where he is pastor of the 
United Church. Professor Lang tells me 
that Perry Hamilton, ’21, is with the Sun 
Life Assurance Co. at Newark, N.Y. 
Lorne Good, ’22, is a recently appointed | 
Inspector of Schools for Alberta, with | 
headquarters at Wainwright. Alberta has 
lost a good man in the person of Sig Niel- 
son, °22, °24, J.D. (Stanford), who is now 
on the Law staff of Stanford University. 


1923—1925 

From 712 Union Bank Building, Los — 
Angeles, California, comes this welcome | 
letter: “I note by the last issue of The | 
Trail that the addresses of Howard Foster — 
and Harold Johnston have been lost. They © 
are practising law in Los Angeles at the © 
following addresses: Howard E. Foster, 
15, 810 Roosevelt Bldg.; 7. C. Johnston, 
22, clo Walter Haas, 718 Citizens’ Nation- | 
al Bank Bldg. I know that they would 
be glad to receive The Trail. With kind- — 
est regards—Robert I. Kronich,” ’23. Dr. 
Allan tells me that W. Z. Bill McDonald, 
23, who is in S. Africa in the interests § 
of the C.M.S. Co., has been seriously ill, jj 
but is recovering. His friends rejoice in § 
the fact, but recognize that there was a § 
powerful incentive (see Vital Statistics). — 
Charlie Reid, °23, °24, Ph.D. (Harvard), @ 
has accepted a position with the Eastman } 
Kodak Co. His address is 37 Thayer St., 
Rochester, N.Y. Mention of the Consoli- } 
dated Mining and Smelting Co. reminds } 
me that Bll Jewitt, 23, has been in charge | 
of the flying for that company in the } 
N.W.T. this summer. Mary Martin, ’23,_ 
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who has been studying in London, has 
returned to Edmonton, where her address 
is 11120 97th St. Another member of 
the same class, /dna Roth (2375, 10th Av. 
W., Vancouver), visited Edmonton dur- 
ing the summer. Walter Herbert, 728, ’26, 
says: “Emily and I have just returned 
from a holiday jaunt which took us to 
Columbus, Ohio, via Chicago and return 
via Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and the 
Great Lakes. We saw much and met a 
lot of interesting people; visited a num- 
ber of interesting universities; and got a 
new and much finer conception of this 
Canada of ours. I never realized before 
how provincial I was. After having an 
intimate view of the East of this do- 
minion and particularly the Province of 
Quebec, I am doubly proud of my nation- 
ality and heritage. . In Toronto we 
visited Don Philp, 99, and had a great 
talk about old U. of A. days....I am 
attaching a few tracers on some of your 
lost sheep. A chap named Don Bryden, 
28, I think (also ’26), is here now with 
the Winnipeg Hydro-Electric Sales de- 
partment. Here is the list: Morris Baker, 
25, now living in Winnipeg; you may 
get in touch with him at the Home In- 
vestment and Savings Association, 468 
Main St. Leg. Barnecut, °23, recently 
moved from Winnipeg to Calgary. I be- 
| lieve he is with the Dominion Bridge Co. 
f there. His wife is an alumna (nee 
—| Alethia Wood, ’22). The Calgary branch 
® should look him up. Anton J. Bures, 24, 
‘} is with the publicity department of the 
‘} Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, his address 
being clo Saskatchewan Co-operative 

| Wheat Producers, Ltd., Sherwood Bldg., 

| Regina. His wife (nee "Doroth y Maclean, 
| “O4) is an alumna. oss H. Cooper, °26, 
4 I believe, is interning at the General Hos- 
jf pital, Winnipeg. £. W. Day, ’25, is with 
} the Gillespie Grain Co., McLeod Bldg., 
Edmonton. Silver Dowding, '23,’24, was 
_working with the botany department at 
f) the U. of Manitoba all last winter. This 
summer she has returned to her home in 
‘Calgary. The branch there should be able 
‘f to get in touch with her. IM. J. McAra, 
25, is with the Agricultural and Coloniz- 
4 Jation Branch of the O.N. R., London, Eng- 
oe 0. K. Muir, °28, °25, is working out 


of Winnipeg with Carter Halls and Al- 
dinger Co. A letter addressed to him 
clo this company, 4th floor Royal Bank 
Bldg., Winnipeg, will no doubt reach 
him.” 

A few more letters like Walter’s and our 
list of lost. sheep would suffer a marked 
shrinkage. I’m sure some of the rest of you 
have information I want. 
ing NOW? 

Mention of the Wheat Pool above re- 
minds me that John Cassels, ’24, remark- 
ed before leaving for Harvard that Andy 
Cairns, *23, had been sent to Europe to 
size up the wheat situation there, par- 
ticularly in Russia. Think I'll “sic” the 
Editor on his trail! 

Members of Class 24 must have read 
of a certain rescue from drowning this 
summer with a great deal of pride. Donald 
A. McCannel was cast for the role and 
played it well by saving the life of a 
young Port Elgin man in Owen Sound, 
and by bringing his companion’s dead 
body to the surface. Well done, D. A.! 
Another new provincial inspector of 
school is W. H. Swift, ’24, ’27, 730. Bill 
has charge of the recently formed inspec- 
torate of Athabaska, and may be address- 
ed at the town of that name. 

The Boy Scout movement in Alberta 
will be given added impetus by the ap- 
pointment of “Wilf” Backman, ’24, to the 
office of executive commissioner. Wilf, 
who has been lecturing in the Department 
of Extension, took over his new duties on 
July 15. His address, 10015 84th Avenue, 
Edmonton. 

Shirley MacDonald, ’25, 28, is now with 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in Ottawa preparing for the position of 
Junior Trade Commissioner. 

‘L. V. Bell, ’25, has received his Ph.D. 
from Toronto with honors in geology. 
The last address I have for him is clo 
Bureau of Mines, Quebec City, BPG) 

Ran across Allan Mail, ’25, the other 
day in the hall. He is Assistant Professor 
of Entomology at Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana, and would be glad to 
see anyone from Alberta who is ever in 
that vicinity. 

1926—1928 

Congratulations to Ronald Martland, 


How about writ- 
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26, °28, who took a first class honors B.A. 
at Oxford this summer. Ron is remaining 
in England for further study. I under- 
stand that Wes Oke, 26, ’27, is now an in- 
spector of schools with headquarters at 
Grande Prairie, Alberta. A new appoint- 
ment is that of W.-H. Cook, ’26, 28, to 
the staff of the National Research Lab- 
oratories as junior research biologist. Bill 
does not expect to go to Ottawa until 
1931—until then he will be with the Field 
Crops Department, U of A. Another ar- 
rival from Oxford, where she held an 
J.O.D.E. scholarship, is Marion Gimby, 
26. She is now on the staff of Eastwood 
H. S., Edmonton. After completing his 
theological work and taking the degree of 
B.D. from McMaster, Rev. Frederick 
Antrobus, °26, has recently been ordained 
to the Baptist ministry and will have 
charge of the First Baptist Church, Peace 
River, Alberta. 
on the staff of the Lamont High School. 
J. A. Anderson, °26, ’28, Ph.D. (Leeds), 
has returned from England, where he has 
been studying for the last few years, and 
is again associated with the department 
of Field Crops at the University. 

T can always depend on the Depart- 
ment of Geology for news of their gradu- 
ates. of whom they are justly proud. A 
“chin” with Dr. Allan and Dr. Ralph 
Rutherford, 19, "20, resulted in the fol- 
lowing: J. F. Caley, 27, is back from Tor- 
onto with honors and an M.Sc. in geology. 
He has been on a geological survey this 
summer and will return to Toronto in 
the autumn. Walter Jewitt, 27, is away 
to South Africa for the C.M.S. Co. Z.S. 
Russell, °27, is now a Ph.D. from Prince- 
ion with honors in geology. He has re- 
ceived an appointment to the Geological 
Survey of Canada, Ottawa. I also learn- 
ed that assistantships in geology have 
been granted to H. 8. Hicks, 30 (at Min- 
nesota), G. A. Harcourt, ’30 (at Queens), 
and J. CO. Sproule, °30 (at Toronto). 

Eardley Allin, 27, has completed his 
fifth year in medicine at the University 
of Toronto. His home address: 8820 
111th St.. Edmonton. Hrnest Tinkham, 
97, will be at the University of Minne- 
gota this year doing P.G. work towards 
his Ph.D. W. 0. Whiteside, 28, who has 


G. CO. French, ’26, is now” 


been doing medical P.G. work in New 
York, London and Vienna for the past 
two years, has returned from Europe. He 
acted as ship’s surgeon to Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s recent expedition to the United 
States, the Atlantic voyage via the 
Azores occupying 26 days. After a visit 
to his home in Victoria, B.C., Dr. White- 
side expects to return to Edmonton. Dr. 
C. B. Smith, 28, and Mrs. Smith (nee' 
Margaret Russell, ’23), of The Pas, Mani- 
toba, were visitors in Edmonton during 
the summer. During their absence 
Gordon Johnston, ’26, 30, acted as locum 
tenens for C.B. W. C. Frickleton, °28, 
is on the staff of the East Calgary H.S. 
and resides at 230 11th Ave. N.W. Miss 
Myra Cipperly, 28, B.A., who won the 
French Government bursary for 1929-30 
for a year’s study at Sorbonne, Paris, has 
just returned to Edmonton. She received” 
a Diploma de Phonetique at the end of 
June and has been travelling on the con- 
tinent since that time. Before leaving 
for McGill to continue his studies in 
medicine W. S. Archibald, ’28, mentioned 
that Emerson Noble, 30, had been on a 
Provincial Survey in S. Alberta this sum- 
mer. J. A. Armstrong, ’28, looking very 
fit, dropped in recently from New York. 
He is associated with the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co., and is enjoying himself im- 
mensely. His address: 90 Monroe St., 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Anna Watt, 28 (1156 W. 


36 Place, Los Angeles), has gone to the 
University of Southern California. Her 
suecessor as secretary to the Freshman 
Committee is Mona McLeod, *30. 

Dr. Lazerte, °25, 27, dropped into the 
office the other day. He takes a pardon- 
able pride in the careers of his first batch 
of High School Certificate holders, and 
informs me that they are teaching in 
Alberta schools as follows: Zsobel Mac- 
Nab, °28, at Sexsmith; Mathleen McCon- 
key, 29, at Spirit River; Dorothy 
McBain, °30, at Hythe; Mary Lehmann, 
299. at Pincher Creek; Annie Waldo, ’29, 
at Medicine Hat: and Alex. Cotsman, ’30, 
at Rosedale. The School of Education is 
becoming deservedly popular. 

J. 8. Kyle, °28, writes from 20 Glenq 
dale Avenue, Toronto, in part as follows: 
“T am in the employ of the C.N.R. as an 
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dipciritdl engineer, Central Region, since 


_ June 16, 1930. Most of my time has been 
spent, however, in Montreal, 


where I 
frequently see Pred Fisher, "4, and Mrs. 
Fisher. Fred is now an electrical engi- 
neer for the Northern Electric Co., Mon- 
treal. Also bumped into @. Z. Laverty, 
28, who is with the Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Montreal. Also met Glenn 
Klingaman, 27, ’29, graduate in chemis- 
try. For the summer he was a weed ex- 
pert for the C.P.R., and is pursuing his 
Ph.D. at U. of Chicago” (not Northwest- 
ern’). “Here’s for a good and profitable 


season and may your duties be not too 


- onerous.” 


Motion passed unanimously! 
“The east’is all very well,” says (in ef- 
fect) Dorothy Hartshorn, ’28, who, after 
a holiday with the Alpine Club at Jasper, 
is back at her home in Calgary. My last 
notes for these years tell me that Dorothy 


_ Fill, °28, is teaching in the Commercial 


| 


i 
| 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Telephone Co. of Canada. 
istand, went to the Beauharnois develop- 
‘ment, while ‘Speed’, as far as I know, is 
‘still in Hamilton. There is a regular mob 
of grads in Hamilton with the CW. Co.: 
| Cliff Underwood, 724, 
| house, 27, and Carl Pollock, ’28, among 
| others. 
| don.” 
‘the last sentence. 
| ae conversation with Whzt Matthews, 
‘| VAR 
Ieently when I came along—football, pro- 
| bably !—but I managed to bag a card 
| which carries the legend “Dr. Roy C. 


HLS. in Edmonton, and that J. M. 


_ Sweeney, 28, is similarly occupied at 


Blair more, Alberta. 
1929 


A letter from J. M. Parry dated May 


' 30 must have come in just after my last 


effort had gone to the printer. He says, 


“Tt’s exactly a year since I came east. 
| First I was at Hamilton with the Cana- 
dian 
| ‘Speed’ Olsen, Ray HHango, and ‘Mac’ 


Co., along with 


Westinghouse 


MacFarland, all °29. Hango_ soon went 


to the wilds of Quebec to join a power 
_ concern while I came here (London, On- 


the 
Bell 
1 et hirne 


_tario) as assistant engineer under 
‘Division Transmission Engineer 
‘Mac’, 


25, C. EF. Moor- 


T have met no Albertans in Lon- 
Visitors to that place please note 
Roy Thorpe was in 


26, up in the “farm” lab one day re- 


pore dentist, Suite 1001-2-3 Herald 


21 
Bldg., Calgary.” Pat Malcolmson receiv- 
ed his M.D. from Toronto, and is now 
Senior Interne at the Montreal General 
Hospital. I met Michael Orockford on 
the street one June morning striding to 
his work at Strathcona High. His ad- 
dress is 11036 80th Avenue. Marjorie 
Scanlon, of Toronto (cl|o McLean’s Maga- 
zine), was a visitor to Edmonton during 
the summer. /. W. Hopkins left recently 
for P.G. work at Rothamstead Experi- 
mental Station, Rothamstead, Herts, Eng- 
land. 45 Bertrand St., Ottawa, is the 
address of George Field, who writes: 
“Met Jean Williamson Whitelaw, 26, and 
her husband at one of the bathing beaches 
on the Ottawa a few weeks ago. They 
were temporarily out of a home, as they 
had rented their apartment for the sum- 
mer and were back sooner than they had 
expected. Geoffrey Hewelcke came 
through the labs about the first of August. 
He is still associated with the press. One 
other day Walter Herbert, °23, ’26, and 
his wife came through; unfortunately I 
didn’t see them. The labs here are begin- 
ning to look a little more businesslike as 
more equipment goes in, and physical re- 
search will soon “be in full swing. The 
new building is going up rapidly—al- 


ready it looks quite pretentious. T saw 
Ken McShane, 30, with Mr. Nichols, °25, 
in Montreal a week or two ago. They 


were both thinking of being West again 
before long.” 
1930 

The members of this class are already 
scattered far and wide. A number have 
left for other universities, amongst them 
Ewa Younge to McGill; Mary “Ross to 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore (with a schol- 
arship in classical Archaeology) ; Dorothy 
Sproule with a scholarship in social sci- 
ence to McGill; Yuichi Kurimoto, first 
Japanese eraduate of the University, to 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. ; 
J. M. Zeavin, with the recently announced 
maple-sugar scholarship at McDonald 
College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; 
Frank Peto (B.Sc., Man.), to University 
College, Aberystwy wth, Wales; Gwen 
Mullet, junior Latin coach at the Univer- 
sity of ‘California, Berkeley, Calif.; Mabel 
Dickson and Isobel Johnstone to Stanford 
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University Hospital, Stanford, California, 
as pupil-dietitians; Margaret  Lfose- 
borough to work in English at Oxford; 
and Hthel M. Hartley to France with the 
French Government bursary. In_ this 
connection Miss Hartley writes me that 
she, as an Ontario girl, “is very grateful 
for the honor, and for the courtesy ex- 
tended at all times by the staff, the stu- 
dents and the University people gener- 
ally.” Our best wishes go with all these 
our representatives to other seats of 
learning. Of the remaining recent grad- 
uates Hlsie Young is teaching at Lacombe 
and Lydia Sestrap at Vulcan; Helen 
Qautley has joined her father and sister 
Eleanor, ’28, at Ottawa (32 Mackenzie 
Apts. is the last address I have); and 
W. T. Holgate writes from Peterboro, 
where he is with the C.G.E., I believe 
(home address, 12514 106th Ave., Edmon- 
ton). 
New Addresses , 

Daphne Garrison, ’22, Westlock, Alber- 
ta: W. Mf. Foster, ’30, Butterworth Hos- 
pital, Grand Rapids, Michigan; W. ZH. 
Edwards, 26, 1104 15th St. W., Calgary; 
Dapne Koenig, ’22, 172 West Central Ave., 
Bergenfield, N.J.; R. &. Fetler, ’22, 621 
W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; H. R. 
Gaetz, ’21, 7603 California Ave., Seattle, 
Wash.; FE. LZ. Churchill, ’28, 10045 85th 
Ave., Edmonton; Helen Saunders, 29, 
Kathryn, Alberta; XK. D. McArthur, 724, 
Catherine St., Port Colborne, Ont.; Mrs. 
K. M. Royer (nee Irma Raver), °23, 24 
M. North Ave., Elgin, Ill.; R. WH. Peg- 
rum, University of Buffalo, 3485 Main 
St., Buffalo, N.Y.; Hugh, 24, and Mrs. 
Crawford (nee Margaret M. Roberts), 
27, 773 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, 
Connecticut; Hwa Jagoe, °26, Lacombe, 
Alberta; Z. S. Turcotte, 24, Cardston, 
Alberta; Hdith Deadman, ’26, University 
of Toronto; B. J. Mair, ’23, 3614 Connec- 


‘cers will appear in the next issue. 


ticut Ave., Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 0. 
Bridgeman (nee Bessie Gardiner), 721, 
23, 2920 Ontario Road, Washington, 
D.C.; A. G. Scroggie, ’22, 24, 64 Byron 
Ave., Kenwood, N.Y.; £. C. Kellam, ’27, 
18 Congress Apts., Winnipeg, Man.; Bod, 
24, and Mrs. Baker (nee Mary Main), 16 
W. Court St., Cortland, N.Y. — 

This concludes my effort for Septem- 
ber, 1930. Don’t forget to listen in on 
CKUA, Wednesday, Oct. 22, at.6:30 p.m. 

Your fellow Albertan, 
G. B. T. 


CALGARY BRANCH 


The annual meeting of this branch is 
being held shortly. Names of new offi- 
It is 
not too early to announce that the Cal- 


_ gary alumni will put on their usual Var- 


sity ball during the Christmas week, and 
that it will be bigger and better than 
ever ! 


CKUA 


This is not the new yell but, 1s many 
know, the call letter of the University of 
Alberta radio station. On Oct. 22 and on 
the fourth Wednesday of following 
‘months the Alumni Association will be 
“on the air” from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. This 
is an innovation, and the program is not 
yet known. The Secretary hopes, how- 
ever, to have some items of interest to- 
alumni. You will not be disappointed if 
you “listen-in” that night. 


To Members in Good Standing: 


If you have paid your 1930-31 fees the 
enclosed bill should be disregarded. 
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Births, Marriages and Deaths 


BIRTHS 


GRAHAM—At Ponoka, on Aug. 1, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Graham (nee Ivy Steel), twins, Alan 
Stuart and John Steele. 


MARSHALL—At the Royal Alexendra Hos- 
pital, on September 23, 1930, to Rev. S. 
Marshall, ’24, and Mrs. Marshall, a son, 
John Ralph. 


GRAHAM—At the Royal Alexandra Hospital, 
on July 22, 1930, to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Graham (nee Betty Fraser, ’20), of 
Coleman, Alberta, a son. 


MARRIAGES 


CASSELS—SORENSON—At Edmonton, on 
June 14, 1980, Gladys, ’26, daughter of 
Mrs. L. Sorenson, of Edmonton, to John 
McIntyre Cassels, ’24. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cassels will reside at 11 Shaler Lane, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

DRINNAN—SHARMAN — At Onoway, on 
June 11, 1930, Charlotte Anne, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Sharman, to Robert 
Giffen, ’29, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Drinnan, of Edmonton. 

ALEXANDER—LEMLEY—At San Francis- 
co, December 23, 1929, Zoe Celestine, 
daughter of Mrs. James C. Lemley, of San 
Francisco, to Robert Percival Alexander, 
730. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander have made 
their home at 475 Brannan St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

WHITE—O’DELL—At Coleman, Alberta, on 
July 18, 1930, Agnes O’Dell to Sydney 
White, ’29. Mr. and Mrs. White reside in 
High River, Alberta. 

HYNDMAN—McDONALD — At Vancouver, 
B.C., on September 15, 1930, Louise Fair- 
child, daughter of Mrs. G. B. McDonald, 
of Los Angeles, to Louis Davis, ’27, son of 
Mr. Justice Hyndman and Mrs. Hyndman, 
of Edmonton. Mr. and Mrs. Hyndman will 
reside in Edmonton. 

“CORNWALL—TOWNSEND — At Toronto, 
Ont., on August 30, 1930, Martha Ellinor, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. O. Townsend, 
of Washington, D.C., to James Dillon, ’28, 
son of Mrs. Cornwall, of Edmonton, and 
the late Rev.. James M. Cornwall. 

SPRAGUE—McINTYRE—At Edmonton, on 
September 8, 1930, Marjorie Janet, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. McIntyre, of 
Edmonton, to Percy H., ‘27, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Sprague, of Calgary. Dr. 


and Mrs. Sprague will reside at 4 Zick 
Apts., 603 S.W. 1st Rochester, Minnesota, 
where Dr. Sprague is on the staff of the 
Mayo Clinic. 

LEHMANN—MILLAR — At Edmonton, on 
September 6, 1930, Jean Malcolm, ’25, 
daughter of Mrs. John McLeod Millar and 
the late Dr. Millar, to John Victor, ’25, ’27, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. A. L. F. Lehmann, 
of Kingston, Ontario. Dr. and Mrs. Leh- 
mann will reside at 96 Isabella St., Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 

McDONALD—JOYCE—At Windbock, Cara- 
bib, South Africa, on June 30, 1930, Alice 
Forsyth Joyce, 726, to Wm. L. McDonald, 
723. Mr. and Mrs. McDonald will reside 
in South Africa. 


BRUSHETT—BRUSHETT — At Edmonton, 
on July 31, 1980, Daisy, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E./) Brushett, of Edmonton, to 
William Brushett, ’28. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brushett are residing at Hillcrest, Alberta. 


WALKER—REDIG—At Lacombe, Alberta, 
on July 15, 1930, Jessie Mayo, ’26, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Valentine Redig, to 
Kenneth H. Walker, ’28. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker are residing at Raymond, Alberta. 

CAIRNS—KING—At Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
on May 10, 1980, Miss Marvel King, of 
Winnipeg, to Andrew Cairns, ’23. Dr. and 
Mrs. Cairns are residing in Winnipeg. 

SCOFFIELD—BORDEN—At Edmonton, on 
July 23, 1930, Florence, ’27, daughter of 
Mr .and Mrs. Willard Borden, of Edmon- 
ton, to John, son of Mrs. Jean Scoffield 
and the late Mr. John Scoffield. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scoffield will reside at Wetaskiwin. 

RUDD—PROCTOR—At Lethbridge, Alberta, 
on June 30, 1930, Annie Lillian, daughter 
of the late Mr. J. E. Proctor and Mrs. 
Proctor, to Frederick Albert, 728, ’25, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Rudd, of Fort Sask- 
atchewan, Alberta. Mr. and Mrs. Rudd 
will reside at 1617 Seventh Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge. 

O’BRIEN—EUBANK — At Edmonton, on 
: , 1930, Edna Merle, ’25, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Eubank, to Joseph 
Wesley, ’26, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
O’Brien, of Ponoka. Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien 
are residing at Ponoka, Alberta. 


DEATH 


BIBBY—At Edmonton, on July 23, 1930, 
Reginald Bibby, ’29. 
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THINGS MENTAL 


By Sruart JAFFARY 


Personality presents a _ fascinating 
study. One of the most interesting lives 
of recent times is that of Charles Lamb, 
the essayist, who throughout his life suf- 
fered from recurrent attacks of mental 
disorder. After such an episode in his 
early twenties (brought on, unfortunately, 
by an unsuccessful love affair!) Lamb 
wrote to his friend Coleridge: 

“At some future time I will amuse you 
with an account, as full as my memory 
will permit, of the strange turns my 
frenzy took. I look back upon it at times 
with a gloomy kind of envy; for, while 
it lasted, I had many, many hours of pure 
happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, of hav- 
ing tasted all the grandeur and wildness 
of Fancy till you have gone mad! All 
now seems vapid, comparatively so!” 
Today, Lamb’s “wildness of Fancy” 
would be treated as a_ well-recognized 
form of mental disorder. His gloomy 
periods would be brightened and perhaps 
a larger number of his delightfully whim- 
sical productions preserved for our 
pleasure. 

A number of factors have operated in 
our time to increase the knowledge of 
mental disorders and consequently to 
change the outlook as to causation, treat- 
ment and recovery. The social sciences, 
particularly sociology and_ psychology, 
have made large advances, shedding new 
and important light on human behavior. 
Psychoanalysis, starting early in the cen- 
tury, has emphasized the importance of 
unconscious and emotional factors in be- 
havior and given us valuable concepts of 
mental mechanisms. Behaviorism, that 
lusty infant, dramatically presents new 
angles on learned’ behavior and emotional 
connections. Binet and Simon, interested 
in the problem of the backward child in 
French schools, devised a measuring scale 
for intelligence which, spreading to 
America, has become an invaluable instru- 
ment for mental analysis. With its ap- 
plication came attention to the problem 
of the mentally deficient child and the 
need for his training and supervision. 


Medicine, too, has contributed fresh light 
in several fields—the ductless glands and 
the importance of their secretions to phy- 
sical and mental development and _ per- 
sonality; the use of malaria in combatting 
general paralysis, previously considered a 
hopeless condition; the devising of new 
instruments for physiotherapy of all 
kinds—to mention but a few. The war 
brought a dramatic opportunity for ap- 
plication of the newer knowledge and 
much of value was uncovered, particularly 
in the field of causation and treatment of 
the neuroses. Since the war the educa- 
tional work of the Mental Hygiene move- 
ment has defined the problem, pointing 
out its constantly increasing extent and 
seriousness. The appeal has not fallen 
on deaf ears, as governments everywhere, 
faced with mounting costs for construc- 
tion and maintenance of mental hospitals, 
are now seeking to meet the problem on a 
wider basis, utilizing earlier treatment 
and prevention. 

At the outset an important and well 
marked distinction will be made between 
two classes of mental patients. This dis- 
tinction is that between mental deficiency 
and mental disorder. Mental deficiency 
results from a lack of intelligence—“‘from 
birth or from an early age”’—as our 
learned English lawmakers phrase it. This 
deficiency at its higher levels is evidenced 
by intellectual dullness only, but lower 
down the scale includes the imbecile ae 
the idiot. Mental disorder (“insanity” 
the former term, now better used ai in 
a legal sense) may occur at any level of 
intelligence and, as the name suggests, 
describes a condition of mental upset or 
disorder, transient or chronic. 


The mental deficient was much in the 
public eye some years ago following the 
intelligence-testing craze—not to mention 
the remarkable discovery that the average 
mental age in the U.S. army was 13.8 
years! Eugenic alarmists of the Wiggam 
type reaped a harvest from the sale of 
rather disturbing magazine articles and 
books. But more thorough inquiry has 
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calmed our fears of extinction by a flood 
of moronity in a few quick generations. 
The world is still safe for Joe and Vi! 

The problem of the mentally deficient 
is a large and pressing one, on which the 
barest beginnings have been made. It is 
primarily a problem of training. Institu- 
tions are necessary for the care and train- 
ing of the lower grade cases—roughly 
below IQ 50, the imbecile and the idiot 
group; for the moron group (roughly 
1Q 50-75) special classes in the public 
schools are desirable, followed by a meas- 
ure of community supervision. The 
mentally deficient child is not the poten- 
tial menace for crime or social miscon- 
duct which was formerly thought. Even 
without training many of them live de- 
cent, but probably useless lives in the 
community, whereas with a few years of 
training their lives would have resulted in 
a much higher level of social competency 
and personal happiness. 

Mental disorder presents a more varied 
and perhaps more interesting picture. 
The popular conception of a mental hos- 
pital (of those who have never been in 
one) is summed up in one word “bed- 
lam,” which indeed gained its meaning 
from a London asylum. But this condi- 
tion is now far astern. The modern mental 
hospital would probably present a dis- 
tinct surprise to the visitor. Large, well 
planned buildings; hight, airy wards with 
rows of neat beds (mostly empty during 
the day), opening into comfortable day 
rooms bright with flowers. Many of the 
patients are working—about the ward, in 
the hospital services, or about the grounds 
or farm. Others are busy in occupational 
work—sewing, basketry, woodwork, rug 
weaving—either on the wards or in the 
shops. Others, not so co-operative or 
dependable sit or roam around the ward 
engaged in their own devices. 

Methods of therapy are interesting and 
‘varied. There is a frequent connection 
between physical and mental conditions. 
Often the patient is admitted run down 
and worried, and with the building up 
of his physical condiiton the mental state 
clears up correspondingly. For excited 
patients continuous baths of several hours 


are soothing and de-energizing. Restraint 
by drugs (non habit-forming) is general 
as 1s seclusion of noisy or disturbed 
patients. Physical restraint is now rare 
(it defeats its own purpose) other means 
having proved much more effective. 
Straight-jackets and padded cells would 
be hunted for in vain. Hydro and physio- 
therapy are becoming increasingly used 
in the acute stages of. disorder, while oc- 
cupational therapy is rapidly gaining 
favor in re-interesting the patient in the 
world about him and restoring his own 
confidence and social appreciation. 


One does not need to be a profound 
student of Dickens or Eugene O’Neil to 
realize that there is a wide difference in 
types of personality and that behavior of 
a certain kind is to be expected from a 
given type. This conception, so basic in 
the dramatic world, has also a large use 
in the diagnosis of mental disorder. In 
the major disorders the patient’s behavior 
is often merely a strikingly exaggerated 
picture of his previous personality make- 
up. The extraverted type—the active, 
social, “doing” person, leans toward the 
manic-depressive psychosis; the introvert 
—the quiet, sensitive, retiring person, 
tends to show a reaction known as 
“schizophrenic” (skits-o-frenic). Between 
these two, with a strong thrust of sus- 
piciousness, comes the paranoid. These 
three psychoses constitute the major types 
of disorder and are perhaps of special 
interest. 


The manic-depressive, as the name sug- 
‘gests, may have two phases, one of mania 
and the other of depression. The manic is 
by far the most entertaining of mental 
patients. Possessed of a tireless activity, 
he engages in walking, talking, singing or 
writing for hours on end. He is elated 
and euphoric—happy, joking and pun- 
ning, with a flight of ideas both annoying 
and laughable. His manner is peculiarly 
genuine and infectious—he is the life of 
the ward. The depressive phase presents 
exactly the opposite picture—a depressed, 
gloomy patient with physical processes re- 
tarded, and thinking slow and difficult. 
The two phases, probably of weeks or 
months duration, may alternate in the 
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same patient or the same phase may ap- 
pear in recurrent attacks. Fortunately 
the outlook is good for recovery from any 
one attack. 

The paranoid is a suspicious type. 

Usually of fair intelligence and a good 
economic history, his inherent suspicious- 
ness and rationalizations begin to domin- 
ate his personality in middle or later life, 
until he becomes the victim of his own 
delusions, often shrewdly worked out. The 
outlook is not good as his delusionary 
system tends to widen and become more 
tenaciously held. The attack on this dis- 
order rests in the early years—childhood 
- and youth—when the sensitive, suspicious 
nature and tendency to rationalizing first 
appear in the personality, and may yield 
to treatment. 

The schizophrenic is the largest group 
of patients in the hospital. Because of 
the early age of onset and the high 
chronicity this psychosis alone may ac- 
count for half the hospital population. 
Several types are in evidence in this 

-eroup, from a lower form showing emo- 
tional shallowness and quick deteriora- 
tion, to types approaching the paranoid 
but less well developed. Psychology has 
affected the classification in this disorder 
and the modern tendency is to classify by 
“reaction types.” Here, too, the outlook 
is generally unfavorable (though much 
improved by modern methods of therapy) 
and the emphasis is again on prevention. 
The correction of personality defects in 
early years is indicated, especially marked 
tendencies towards undue sensitiveness, 
indulgence in phantasy, or feelings of in- 
feriority or insecurity. 

Many other types are of course met 

- with—the epileptic, the senile, the alco- 

holic, the drug addict—but the above are 
the larger groupings. As will be noted 

_the emphasis in many cases is on pre- 
vention, a relatively new attitude in 
mental disorder and actively promoted by 
the Mental Hygiene movement. The back- 
ground of this movement is dramatic. 
Early in the century there graduated 
from Yale a young man of good record 
and promise, Clifford Beers. Shortly af- 

ter his graduation he developed a severe 
attack of manic-depressive disorder and 
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spent the next several years in the 
“asylums” of that time. (His experiences 
of this period have been vividly preserv- 
ed in his most readable book, “A Mind 
that Found Itself.”) The “treatment” in 
these institutions was forceful rather than 
enlightened, and his experience left with 
him an impelling desire to improve the 
lot of mental patients, whose cases were 
then so little understood. For this pur- 
pose the Mental Hygiene movement was 
founded in Connecticut in 1908. Due to 
his untiring efforts since that time this 
movement is now a leading force in se- 
curing improved, standards of treatment 
for mental patients, and in encouraging 
prevention and treatment of the early 
indications of disorder. 

It would be quite improper to write 
an article of this sort without presenting 
some statistics! A few only—perhaps of 
rather surprising content—will be offer- 
ed. There are more beds for patients in 
mental hospitals in Canada than in all 
other hospitals combined, including hos- 
pitals for tuberculosis. And this bald 
statement is more than numerically 
serious, since the recovery rate in mental 
hospitals is perhaps half that in general 
hospitals. Of the present school popula 
tion in Alberta, more persons will receive 
treatment for mental and nervous dis- 
order than will enter the University of 
Alberta. In Canada there were (at the 
end of 1929) 29,500 patients in mental 
hospitals, a net increase of 1,334 patients 
in the year. In Alberta the correspond- 
ing figures are 1,500 patients at the end 
of the year with a yearly gain of 100 
patients. These few figures indicate 
briefly the present size of the problem 
and its ever-growing importance. 

No inspired declamations are necessary 
to point out the magnitude and growth 
of mental disorder as a social problem. 
The figures speak for themselves—and 
many others of capital and annual costs, 
value of time lost, and the like, could be 
added to swell the list. But the figures at 
best are cold devices. When the loss is 
put in terms of deserted farms, ruined 
businesses and broken homes some more 
realistic conception is presented. But 
much the most staggering loss is that of 
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- wasted personality—human material that 
has taken money, time and care untold to 
build up, only to break down in hopeless 
dependency. Happily we have at our dis- 
posal increasing funds of money, knowl- 
edge and devoted interest to grapple with 
the problem. 


“THE ATHLETE” 


The University of Alberta’s collection 
of works of art was notably enriched on 
November 20, when the Edmonton Aca- 
demy of Medicine presented to the Uni- 
versity Dr. Tait MacKenzie’s magnificent 


statuette, known as “The Athlete.” Stand- 
ing only about eighteen inches on its base, 
it is an exquisite bronze and it is ranked 
among the finest of modern pieces. The 
presentation was made on behalf of the 
Academy by Dr. R. G. Douglas. Presi- 
dent R. C. Wallace made a graceful 
speech of acceptance. Short papers on 
Dr. Tait MacKenzie, Classical Sculpture, 
Medieval Sculpture, and Modern Sculp- 
ture were contributed by Dr. H. Jamie- 
son, Prof. Burgess, Prof. Adam, and 
Major Norbury. 


FIRST CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY — 


SERVICE FOR ALBERTA 


The first Conference on Library Ser- 
vice for the Province of Alberta is being 
held at the University as we go to press. 
Delegates are present from all the libra- 
ries giving public service in the Province, 
and from the more important organiza- 


tions lke Women’s Institutes, Teachers’ | 


Alliance, U.F.A., etc., in the Province. 
Mrs. R. J. Russell is representing the 
Women’s University Clubs, and Mrs. I. 
TF. Morrison the Alumni Association. 


The Trail commends the whole matter , 
of efficient library service for our Prov-~ 


ince to the careful attention of all the 
alumni of the University. The proposal 
to call this Conference, it is interesting 
to know, met with a most enthusiastic 
response, and the prospects are that any 
reasonable project for the development 
of library service will meet with univer- 
sal approval. The success of library ser- 
vice in any community depends generally 
on the intelligent sympathy of a few 
people, and it is hoped that the Alumni 
of the University will see in the develop- 
ment of our libraries an opportunity for 
personal service to the Province. <A re- 
port of the proceedings of the Conference, 
with the more important of the resolu- 
tions that are adopted, will appear in 
our next issue. 
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ON A VOYAGE DOWN THE PERIBONKA 


L. H. Nicwots. 


The Peribonka does not descend from 
its sources midst the clouds in northern 
Quebec by leaps and bounds, as do ordin- 
ary rivers, but by “chutes” and rapids of 
a different kind. The “chutes” are at 
places where the river is constricted to 
narrow channels which suddenly widen 
out again, down stream, in such a manner 
that the water piles up upon itself to in- 
credible heights. Then as it pours out 
of the mouth of the defile, it becomes a 
sleek downward curve of black water 
which breaks out far below into colossal 
eruptions of brownish waters. This tur- 
moil of waters below the “chutes” seems 
far more impressive than most waterfalls. 
Rapids, also, on the Peribenka are usually 
free from visible rocks, but owing to this 
fact and the great volume of the river, 
the speeds are tremendous and the waves 
and white caps, awe inspiring. 


The Indians make the trip down stream 
every June with their families and with 
furs which they sell to traders on Lake 
St. John. The long laborious return 
journey to headwaters is made in August 
and September in canoes loaded down 
with supplies for the winter. It had often 
been noted that the women showed un- 
mistakable signs of nervous exhaustion on 
arrival at Lake St. John, especially if 
their men were of the venturesome type. 
The following description may give some 
inkling as to the cause of this. 


All was in readiness for the journey 
downstream. A fresh cool wind from the 
north came in strong puffs which drove 
_away the mist of mosquitoes at each gust 
like the folds of a great curtain swinging 
from aloft. Jean Ba’tiste Moreau had 
his broad hand on the bow of the canoe 
as it rested against the steep-sided sand 
bank. With his help we seated ourselves 
side by side in the capacious middle part 
of the canoe with our backs against our 
pack-sacks. The Gagnon brothers took 
their positions, one fore and the other 
aft, and, after a few preliminary barks 
from the outboard motor, we were away. 


We passed the mouth of the Manouan 
where its deep, foam-flecked, swirling 
waters joined the black flood of the 
Grande Peribonka. Onward for many 
miles at a fast clip we went, while the 
river opened out into vast stretches of 
twenty or thirty miles. Great reddish- 
brown rocky promontories, far exceeding 
a thousand feet in height, shoved their 
snouts out into the stream in regular and 
distant succession, not unlike a vista of 
giant gateways. Waterfalls poured down 
over the side of the precipices and the 
increasing northerly gale threw up a 
ravening, pursuing sea which obliterated 
all marks of the river’s rapid flow. Wind, 
engine and current combined to give us a 
speed of at least twenty-five miles an 
hour, and, as evening approached, we 
entered a more winding section of the 
river. Here the banks narrowed to less 
than two hundred yards, and the river 
hurled itself forward with increasing 
velocity and great eddies and wellings-up 
from below kept swinging our bow to 
this side and that. Ten miles more and 
we would reach a landing place at the 
head of a portage around the Two-mile 
Rapids. As we were following the right 
bank of the river to take advantage of 
the greater current on the outer curve, 
the Two-mile Rapids could just be de- 
tected by the drop in the horizon and a 
few dancing white-tops. <A quick twist of 
the rudder and we were heading across 
the current for the landing place, when, 
without any warning, the motor stopped 
dead. In scarcely more than an instant 
our headway was lost and in another we 
were experiencing that strange “sinking 
sensation” which accompanies a sudden 
descent. Before a paddle could be extri- 
cated or the motor reprimed, we were 
face to face with the first big “comber,” 
which surmounted a well of water appar- 
ently as high as the walls of a room. 
Somehow we rode it while quantities of 
water leapt over the gunwales. From our 
temporary eminence we could look down 
upon a long straight slope of boiling 
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white water. Our bow man had his 
paddle out by this time keeping the canoe 
head-on, and the man at the stern was 
energetically cranking the engine, but 
without avail. If only the engine could 
be made to act we might guide our frail 
craft down the side of the stream in 
water much less swift and, at the bottom, 
avoid the worst of the now visible 
“white-horses.” We shot downwards in 
midstream with exciting speed; the water 
writhed and twisted and heaped itself up 
from the sides and roared like a train 
crossing a bridge. Our eyes were rivetted 
on the fast approaching bend in the chan- 
nel, where the madly galloping “white- 
horses” passed out of view round the 
turn. Judging by the anxiety of our 
pilots it was all important now whether 
the engine could be persuaded to help us 
out. Again a mighty pull on the start- 
ing rope, a sputter heard above the hiss 
of foam, a welcome vibration, and we 
bounded over the waters. Even though 
we approached that menacing bend faster 
than ever, yet our confidence somehow 
immediately increased. The concentrated 
fury of the waters was upon us when, 
with the skill bred of a lifetime, our 
pilots swerved towards the left bank 
whereupon our craft, just grazing the 
rocky walls, was caused to leap down a 
steep slope on the inside corner. In an 
instant our bow was ploughing a great 
wave against a back-water and before we 
could properly regain our breath we 
swung out into a great placid basin with 
only the yellowish foam flecks and the 
distant boom of waters to prove to us 
that the last few minutes had not been a 
dream. 

Another day I crossed Lake St. John 
from the village of Peribonka to Roberval 
and overtook several canoe loads of In- 
dians on the way to Pointe Bleu, where 
they pitch their tents while conducting 
trading operations. As I gazed at them 
my mind pictured the Two-mile Rapids, 
Chutes Bernabé, Chutes McLeod, Chutes 
au Banc Sable, Chutes au Diable and the 
Chutes at Honfleur, and I paid silent 
tribute to men who are masters over these 
giant forces of nature as their forefathers 
were before them. 


THE FIRST MRS. FRASER 


By GAMMA 


This clever tidbit is an excellent ex- 
ample of the modern, or in fact, of any 
drawing room comedy. Mr. St. John 
Ervine has the happy knack of creating 
flesh and blood characters. They are 
humans who behave the way they do be- 
cause of what they were in the beginning 
and because of Life’s teaching so far. 
They skip lightly and rapidly from 
reason to unreason, from wisdom to fool- 
ishness, from strength to weakness, and 
then often back up to their starting 
point. 

Before leaving England it was my good 
fortune to see the first production of this 
play, which is still running in London. 


I did not, however expect Edmonton 


amateurs to present so finished character- 
izations as Marie Tempest and Henry 
Ainley are doing at the Haymarket. The 
remarks which follow are therefore not 
based on a comparison of seasoned with 
comparatively inexperienced players, but 
are based on a realization of where (and 
perhaps in some cases how) the Little 
Theatre production could have been 1m- 
proved. There are doubtless reasons, ade- | 
quate or not, why these improvements 
were not made, or were unattainable. 
They will not concern me here. 

In general the characters were pre- 
sented with discernment. Mr. Cameron. 
as James, impressed us as being a man of 
the world who knew his way about very 
well, in part of it at least. It is perhaps 
to be expected that he was at his best in 
the more energetic scenes. The two sons, 
played by Eric Gibbs and Geoffrey 
Bullock, stood out in bold relief from one 
another. Miss Kathleen Underwood gave 
us a glimpse of a whimsically thoughtful — 
wife not at all understood by her hus- 
band, the smug elder brother. Mr. Rich- 
ard MacDonald played the oft-rejected 
lover. He succeeded in making him ade- 
quately inconsequential, but failed to 
make him the likeable chap he is sup- 
posed to be. Elsie’s hardness and flip- 
pancy were insufficiently accentuated by 
Miss Helen Carnes. She carried off some 
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scenes very well, but the lack of contrast 
was noticeable when Janet forces her to 
confess her love for Mario. The break 
and consequent change of mood should 
come suddenly. They were spread over 
too long an interval of time. Her con- 
versation over the phone with Larne was 
excellent. Mrs. Biggs’ rendering of the 
title part revealed considerable talent, 
and quite convinced us that it was in a 
very foolish moment, long protracted, 
that James left her for Elsie. She was, 
however, not completely enough mistress 
of the situation in her test of strength 
with Elsie. She was in no way relentless 
or irresistible. Things seemed to happen 
because the author had written the play 
so that they should happen, not because 
Janet was fighting hard ,consolidating 
every advantage, and forcing the pace, 
which she obviously must have been doing 
since she knew her ground was doubtful. 
She did not show Janet’s resourcefulness 
and mastery of the situation. 
_ The pace of the whole production was 
too slow. At least fifteen minutes were 
wasted, due largely to a nodding rather 
than a close acquaintance with lines and 
cues on the part of nearly everybody in 
differing proportions. There was also 
a good deal of unnatural and unnecessary 
movement. “Puss in the Corner” is all 
very well at a children’s party; adults 
play at it only for good reason. And 


the business of serving tea over the end 
of a chesterfield looked rather difficult. 

The Holroyd set was its usual elaborate 
and beautiful self. It required no chang- 
ing so there were no long waits, and the 
short intervals were tunefully filled by 
Mrs. J. B. Carmichael and her orchestra. 

The play lends itself to the wearing of 
showy clothes, but surely when their loan 
is acknowledged on the program the ob- 
liging firm gets sufficient advertising. 
To change the last act from late after- 
noon to early evening so that evening 
dress can be worn for mannequin pur- 
poses is surely setting a dangerous pre- 
cedent! This change led to two glaring 
inconsistencies. James comes straight 
from the Court where the divorce decree 
has just been granted. On leaving, he 
has a present sent in from the jeweler 
round the corner. Neither of these things 
is possible in this day and age at eight 
or nine in the evening. It is illegal to 
purchase cigarettes or chocolates after 
eight of an evening in England! 

In spite of these few imperfections the 
production was well received, and enjoy- 
ed by a well filled house. It is to be 
hoped that the Pantages Theatre will be 
available for the rest of the year. Mrs. 
Haynes has a difficult task in direction. 
She performs it well, and we are always 
sure she will give us something worth 
careful consideration and criticism. 


From time to time notable addiesses are given at the Univer- 


sity. Such an address was given by Professor Alexander in 


connection with the recent celebration of the Virgil bimillenary. 


The University, believing that such a statement should be of 


interest to the graduates, has had it printed and enclosed with 


this issue of the Trail. 
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EDUCATION IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By W. 


The aims of education are set by so- 
ciety. Society requires that an education- 
al product shall conform to the demands 
of the community in which he lives. In 
various circles and ages such conformity 
has meant anything from prostration of 
oneself before one’s mother-in-law to the 
manipulation of a gas engine. Today in 
America the divers modes of conforming 
to the requirements of the commune are 
set down in text-books for teachers under 
the heading, “Aims of Education.” 

An educator who wishes to earn his 
bread and butter will not dispute these 
aims except in a passing moment of 
heretical speculation. He will accept them 
as the commandments of his social di- 
vinity and proceed to their attainment. 
Even in the methods employed for the 
realization of his objectives the teacher 
down the ages, and until recently, has 
been inclined to accept the dicta of his 
social traditions. It is true, of course, 
that here and there arose a great teacher 
or philosopher with an idea; but he had 
little effect on the mass of teachers who 
whipped their charges into shape for the 
appraisal of their employers. 

Near the turn of the century, however, 
educators found themselves about to enter 
a new world. Nationalization and cent- 
ralization of education, and a host of 
social and economic factors, forced the 
teachers to take a long look at school- 
room activities. Society began to appraise 
the educational product more with the 
eye of a connoisseur, began to demand 
more skill in general and specialized abili- 
ties to conform to its needs; and to meet 
the demands the teachers started a care- 
ful scrutiny of the process that goes on 
between the educator and the educand, 
the two poles in the bi-polar process of 
education. They searched the lterature 
for men of wisdom and maxims of direc- 
tion. They found Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, and made them the Lares and 
Penates of the teacher-training schools, 
and their works the sacred writings of 
pedagogy. 


But the fathers of pedagogy were dead. 
Having given the science its life they 
were unable to make further contribu- 
tion. It is easy to think that their theories 
and practices might have turned into 
superstitions and cults to retard the pro- 
gress of thought; there have, indeed, been 
tendencies in that direction. On the other 
hand the continuously more severe de- 
mands of society hight have been stimu- ~ 
lus enough to keep thought fresh and 
practice progressive. Whatever might 
have been must remain a matter of con- 
jecture for at the same time that phil- 
osophy entered the school-room she also 
entered the laboratory. Such a circum- ~ 
stance, whether by chance or by destiny, 
has meant the continuous nourishment of 
education by the produce of psychological 
experiment. 

The last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed a mass of psychological texts writ- 
ten, according to the title pages, for teach- 
ers. The new science of psychology 
studied mind, and it was apt that educa- 
tion, that profession that dealt with minds 
in the second two thirds of their genesis, 
should know what there was to know of 
its raw materials. It was soon discovered, 
however, that one may learn much about 
his materials and know little about how 
to manipulate them. Even Rousseau 
farmed out his children; and the peda- 
gogical theories of Pestalozzi showed 
bizarre inconsistencies when he put them 
into practice. So, though a teacher may 
have known Wundt’s Grundziige from 
beginning to end, there was little assur- 
ance that he could turn out a blue-ribbon 
product from his school-room. 

It is scarcely remarkable, then, that — 
education should have seized so avidly 
those portions of psychological experi- 
ment that looked like tools, or of phycho- 
logical theory that might be reduced to 
a technique. Ebbinghaus, Miiller, Meu- 
man, are names as familiar to educators 
as to psychologists. 

In making its choices from psychology, 
education would like to think of itself, 
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perhaps, as a dilettante eclectic, tripping 
lightly through the mass of psychological 
literature and selecting delicately the 
choice bits of psychological experiment ; 
but the fact of the matter is that from 
the standpoint of a simon-pure psychol- 
ogist, education has been crude rather 
than dilettante. 
nature of things, were obliged to set up a 
technology rather than a science, and 
they chose those aspects of psychology 
that would lend themselves to techno- 
logical treatment. 

So in Pintner’s recent text-book in edu- 
cational psychology, typical of the tend- 
ency in recent years, we find much on the 
measurement of intelligence, but nothing 
on thought; half the book deals with 
learning, but perception is struck out. 
There is a short paragraph, which says 
nothing, on imagery. In other words the 
book is a compendium of rules of thumb 
for the practice of economy in the school- 
room. 

~The situation is thus reversed; whereas 
‘in the early days of the century educators 
studied psychology and did not know how 
to apply it, now they apply it and do not 
know how to study it. 

Such a statement is in no way ‘meant as 
a disparagement of education or educa- 
tionists. Pedagogy, as an applied rather 
than a cultural science, received the great- 
est boon in its history when psychologists 
decided that some sort of psychology of 
capacity was a field for psychological in- 
| dustry. Combined with the concept of 
| individual differences the result of the 
psychology of capacity has been a set of 
tools in the use of which teachers may be 
| trained in wholesale to take care of the 
ever-increasing in-take of the educational 
institutions. 

The first characteristic of a psychology 
that could be applicable to the techno- 
logical needs of education was that it 
might be stated in terms of what people 
| do, in terms of overt responses. In the 
} school-room the teacher makes certain 
| passes at the child, and the child is ex- 
| pected to respond. The response is the 
| only check the teacher has on his success. 
|} It would be of value to the teacher to 
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know how many passes to make, when to 
make them, where to make them, how 
long to keep them up, in order to produce 
permanently facile responses in _ the 
shortest time. So while the first need of 
education was that its psychology should 
be stated in terms of responses, the second 
need was that responses should be pre- 
dictable. 

When Ebbinghaus subjected learning 
and forgetting to quantitative treatment 
he satisfied both these conditions, and in 
so far as the work of later investigators 
has been amenable to objective descrip- 
tion and measurement in so far have edu- 
cators made use of psychology. A state- 
ment from Pintner emphasizes this atti- 
tude: “We have laid special emphasis,” 
he says, “upon any instruments that have 
been constructed which attempt to meas- 
ure these capacities and tendencies, be- 
cause such attempts at measurement give 
us more exact knowledge of man’s 
original nature.” 

Education has been no respecter of 
psychologies in the reduction of theories 
to its own purposes. It has not been 
greatly concerned, for example, whether 
we speak teleologically of intelligence as 
the capacity of the individual to adjust 
himself, or whether we speak mechanis- 
tically of intelligence as the comparative 
speed of conditioning, or whether, as 
Watson does, we say there is no such thing 
as intelligence. All that the educator has 
wanted is a tool that would allow him to 
predict that a child entering Grade I at 
six would graduate from elementary 
school at fourteen, twelve, or sixteen years 
of age, as the case might be; and when 
Spearman advises him that the intelli- 
gence test is probably a group of tests 
measuring a common factor of (g) and 
specific factors of (s’s) he has been only 
mildly interested. He perks up consider- 
ably, however, when Kelley tells him that 
when he gives the child a decent examin- 
ation he is measuring to within ninety 
per cent. the same thing that he would be 
measuring by an intelligence test. 


The problem of association which has 
bothered psychologists since Aristotle 
formulated the laws of association, has 
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had little interest for the educator. He 
has not cared, for example, how it hap- 
pens that the sound “dog”, and the word 
“dog” and the object “dog” acquire rela- 
tionship. All that has concerned him is 
that they do acquire relationship; and 
when a psychological laboratory could 
tell him how to build those relationships 
with a minimum of effort and a maxi- 
mum of efficiency then that laboratory 
has had the distinction, doubtful or other- 
wise, of the espousal of educational 
people. 


Comparative psychology added _ its 
quota to education, as to general psych- 
ology, through the influence of evolution. 
Children were nothing but little animals, 
and the theories and techniques of animal 
psychology could be applied to them as 
well as to life below man. So Thorndike’s 
conclusions that animals “learn simply by 
the chance formations of associations in 
their random experience,’ came for edu- 
cation to be not only true of the learning 
of physical acts but equally true of all 
kinds of learning. The extent to which 
education required objective and quanti- 
tative results is seen in the failure of the 
concept of instinct to be of value to the 
practice of pedagogy. It is true that some 
educators compiled books for children 
which purported to cater to the instinct 
dominant at a particular age; but the 
number of pages devoted to instinct in 
the educational psychologies has steadily 
declined until Pintner dismisses it with a 
passing nod of recognition. It may be 
said that in this regard education has only 
reflected events in psychology itself, but 
the concept never proved itself amenable 
to manipulation in education, and is prob- 
ably retained in present day texts partly 
in fading respect to the progenitors of 
educational psychology, and partly with 
the idea that in a book called psychology 
some vague reference should be made to 
the interior workings of the individual. 


The foregoing has been at attempt to 
harp hurriedly the fundamental tone of 
educational psychology. There are nu- 
merous overtones, as many as there are 
fads in education. 
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_PRIMININISTRATION 
By Don Bee 


An Alumnus Who Knew Bennett told 
me recently over a very tastefully-laid 
supper table that both Richard the Lion 
Hearted and The King of Many Names 
had been pleased with the result of the 
election. Gently lowering my third cup of 
coffee to the saucer, I asked him’ what 
he meant. With gracious condescension 
he reached for my cigarettes and pro- 
ceeded to explain. 

It seems that Mr: Bennett is a tre- 
mendous worker and a most persevering 
fighter, but is not noted for his erudition 
in the mysteries of political economy. On 


‘the other hand, Mr. King is a cold-blooded 


scholar who can call trade balances and 
industrial cycles by their first names. Mr. 
Bennett thought he could give Canada 
a boost up if he were given a chance to 
priminister. Mr. King thought that no 
one could do much boosting for the nonce 
so why not let Mr. Bennett wear himself 


out trying? Mr. Bennett had wanted the © 


job since he was so high. Mr. King didn’t 
want it. 

Mr. King knew that his ideas were the 
only sound ones and Mr. Bennett knew 
that his were the only sound ones. Each 
wanted the opportunity to show that he 
was right, but Mr. Bennett thought op- 
portunity knocked only once and Mr. 
King thought that there would be a sub- 
sequent and louder knock. 

“If Mr. King didn’t want to win the 
election, why did he work so hard?” I 
asked timidly. 


“My boy,” responded the A.W.K.B., 
“when a Prime Minister spends half his 
time talking about who is going to an 
Imperial Conference, he isn’t working 
hard; he’s stalling.” 

“Well, why didn’t he fill all those 
judgeships that were vacant?” asked the 
Liberal lawyer (who figured he was just 
about in line). 


“Simply,” responded the A.W.K.B., 


with emphasis, “because a good man on 


the bench is lost to his party; and so are 
the half-dozen disappointed applicants.” 
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And, as there seemed to be nothing fur- 
ther to say on the subject, the Judge told 
a couple of yarns about Paddy Nolan and 
we rose to tell our hosts that we didn’t 
know when we had so enjoyed an evening. 
- Returning to the garret, I glanced at 
the most recent copies of the Mudville 
Courier and the Ashhill Clarion. Both 
had pictures of Mr. Bennett on their 
front pages, but over one were the words, 
“Has Proud Record of Achievement” and 
over the other, “Why Doesn’t He Admit 
He’s Failed ?” 

Whether Mr. Bennett has succeeded or 
failed is a most fertile field for argu- 
ment. He has given $20,000,000 of our 
money to relieve unemployment and has 
adjusted certain tariffs so as to increase 
certain pay-rolls and the price of prunes 
and window-glass. He has dominated one 
session of the new Parliament. He has 
shown himself to possess a marvellous 
capacity for detail by rising continually 
and without recourse to notes to answer 
questions on departmental affairs to 
which his ministers could only give blank 
looks. He has set a new standard of 
working hours for the “Premiers’ Union” 
by reaching his desk daily at 7:30 a.m. 
He has created an impression in Lon- 
don,—but has sold no wheat to date. He 
demanded that the British government 
put a tax on foodstuffs, thus showing at 
the same time both the paramount posi- 
tion in his mind of Canadian interests 
and the striking boldness of his own 
character. 

The most powerful portion of the Press 
was with him before the election,—and 
still is. Most of the influential Cana- 
dian papers are controlled from the Con- 
servative camp, and in the present case 
this is highly desirable. In times of de- 
pression, confidence in the existing gov- 
ernment is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished both by the members of that gov- 
ernment and by those of us who argue 
politics in the better gutters. It would 
appear then, that Mr. Bennett was guilty 
of a sad blunder when he began to slap 
journalistic wrists for alleged inaccuracies 


time. 


in reporting him. Even the ardour of 
the Saturday Night has cooled per- 
ceptibly. 

Considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to whether Mr. Bennett really 
held the new House of Commons in meek 
subjection to his eloquence. His adoring 
followers point to the speed with which 
he dealt with the tariff changes and to 
the paucity of Liberal criticism. The 
Liberal members tell a different story. 
In the House they told the Prime Minis- 
ter that they were willing “to be shown” 
and that they would postpone the argu- 
ment until the new legislation had had a 
Tew months’ trial. 


Mr. Bennett took the helm at a dark 
If he can hold it with moderate 
success until the sun and the price of 
wheat begin to rise, people will forgive 
him his wealth and regard his as a name 
to conjure with. (And although we have 
never seen a man conjuring with names, 
we are still hoping to.) The factors mak- 
ing for his success might be numbered at 
four. In the first place, there is the 
momentum of his great drive to power. 
Second, there is the knowledge that con- 
ditions are not nearly as black as they 
were painted during that drive. Third, 
his proposals having been turned down 
by the present British government, they 
may be favourably received by the next 
one. Fourth, he is a tremendous worker, 
a picturesque personage, and a_ born 
fighter, and may possibly succeed where 
scholarly caution would fail. 


And while he fights the nation’s 
battles, the former champion is soothing 
his bruises, keeping in trim by light en- 
gagements and waiting. He can afford 
to wait. Whether he wanted to win the 
last election, or hoped to lose, or was in- 
different, the odds favour his regaining 
power within the next seven years. Mean- 
while, as he waits for the turn in the 
tide which must inevitably come, he has 
the consolation that for a time at least 
he is “freed from the haunt of public 


care.” 
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THE MONOCLE 


Tur Priczt or WueEat 


When I was in the aluminum business 
(and there may be other aluminumni 
among us) I discovered a profound econ- 
omic truth. JI found that instead of 
spending many hours trying to sell an 
elegant saucepan to a good woman who 
had bought two fairly good saucepans 
from my rival the week before, it was 
infinitely wiser to seek out another house- 
wife whom my rival had overlooked. It 
is easier to find a new market than to 
sell your goods at the fixed price on a 
glutted market. 


Tf you are prepared to accept this econ- 


omic principle let me pass on to a second — 


note equally relevant to the study of 
world conditions. In my eighth year I 
was determined to be a missionary and 
China was to be the scene of my labours. 
I revealed an exaggerated friendliness 
with the family Chinaman, and from him 
and from Sunday School literature sought 
to equip myself with all the knowledge 
and information necessary for my task. 
In such a frame of mind I heard a lec- 
ture delivered by a missionary but lately 
home from the Orient, and that lecture 
proved to be the turning point in my 
life. For he said, very casually, that the 
Chinese people of the average class sub- 
sisted almost entirely on rice. 

Now at that time we had rice pudding 
once a week at our home, and we used 
to beg our mother to have it on Monday 
“so it wouldn’t spoil the rest of the week 
for us.” But imagine eating rice every 
day, or actually three times a day! Why 
that would mean soup would always be 
rice soup and probably even the porridge 
would be some kind of rice! The thought 
of it was quite too much for my resolu- 
tion, and although I maintained a polite 
interest in the place for several weeks, I 
knew that I should never visit China, let 
alone make it my home. 

But I have never ceased being sorry for 
the poor Chinee, munching half-heartedly 
on his rice (and a half-hearted munch is 
ample mastication for that stuff), and 
sadly reflecting on the thousand-odd 


dishes of rice which will constitute his 
meals for the next twelvemonth. Imagine 
starting off a hard day in the rice-fields 
(the irony of that!) on a dish of rice 
porridge! — 

Sometimes I wish they had chosen me 
instead of Mr. MacFarland as head of the 
Wheat Pool. Probably he knows more 
about the grain business than I do; but 
as head of the Pool I might have had an 
opportunity to discharge that moral debt 
I have owed'so long to the Chinese race. 


Oh! if the Wheat Pool’s policies 
Were trusted to my care, 

To right the major fallacies 
To China I would fare. 


And when I reached the Orient 
Td hunt up General Fu. 
I’d see him just before he went 
His ricen lunch to brew. 


And him J’d soon initiate 

To wheat flour’s rare delight, 

Till he began to wish he ate 
Naught else from dawn to night. 


Results would prove felicitous 

In this experiment. 

He’d say, “Please, sir, sell this mit us!” 
(Note picturesque accent.) 


So outwardly quite diffident 

I'd sell a ton toute suite, 

And then suggest that if he’d ent- 
Ertain his troops with wheat... 


An army on such nourishing 
Sweeps all before its way, 

And soon Fu’s flag is flourishing, 
United is Cathay! 


Four hundred million mandibles 
Would soon eat all our wheat, ~ 
The bears would grumble and the bulls 
Once more command the Street. 


Lenvoi to Mr. Bennett 
Tf you must build us traiff walls 
Whate’er the farmer thinks 
Conciliate the Liberals 
By filling all the Chinks. 


Note.—Since preparing this thesis I 
have been informed of three facts which ~ 


- Association. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


The Editor thinks that Science has been 
neglected in The 7vrail, and has asked us 
to prepare a short column packed with 
meat about the progress of research in 
the University. We trust that his opti- 
mism is justified. Indeed we see no 
reason why it should not be, since a 
goodly proportion of our graduates are 
or have been scientifically inclined. In 
this issue we will merely give a short 
account of the papers given last year be- 
fore the various sections of the Science 
From this on we will at- 
tempt to keep up to date. 

Prof. E. Stansfield told about the com- 
mercial methods of drying wheat, and 
showed slides of two experimental driers 
designed here. Dr. ’. H. Gowan gave a 
paper on “Ozone in the Atmosphere,” out- 
lining its prevalence and distribution, 
methods of measuring it, and its probable 
effect in raising the temperature of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. Dr. A. 
i. Cameron gave an account of his min- 
eral exploration in the pre-cambrian 
shield in the N.E. corner of the Province. 
This is the best hope for mineral develop- 
ment, but so far only general topographi- 
cal studies have been made. Dr. EL. 8S. 
Keeping gave a paper on “Wave Mech- 
anics and Molecular Structure,” showing 
the far-reaching effects of the new ideas 
in physical theory. At the last meeting 
of Section A Dr. L'. H. Boomer discussed 
the industrial uses of natural gas and the 


somewhat alter, though not very greatly, 
the force of my contentions. I have 
learned 

1. That the Chinese do not subsist en- 
tirely upon rice, though it is a most 
conspicuous element of their diet. 

2. That the Wheat Pool exported to 
the Orient last year 4,285,000 bushels 
(acknowledgment W. B. Herbert). 

3. That it was not rice but tapioca 
that was the object of my childish 
dislike (Diary, page 16). 


methods of transforming it into useful 
compounds, 

At the first meeting of section B Dr. 
Hl. R. Thornton told about his work on 
oxidation reduction in milk, and the use 
of methylene blue as an indication of the 
number of bacteria therein contained. Dr. 
J. G. Malloch outlined the progress, here 
and in other places, of research in Cereal 
Chemistry. There is active co-operation 
among the universities on the prairie 
provinces and the Dominion Grain Re- 
search Lab, at Winnipeg. The various 
problems, such as the effect of spring or 
fall threshing, , environment, previous 
crops, and irrigation water on the quality 
of the grain were included. Dr. Geo. 
/Tunter gave an account of his biochemical 
investigations of blood. He was particu- 
larly interested in the non-protein nitro- 
gen fraction and has isolated ergothio- 
nene, a substance previously unknown in 
blood. Dr. R. M. Shaw outlined the re- 
cent experimental work on the question 
of bovine tuberculosis, explaining how the 
process of immunization had developed, 
concluding, however, that much more 
work must be done before the use of 
virulent bacilli in inoculation is complete- 
ly understood. At the final meeting Dr. 
i’. H. Moss presented a paper based on 
observations of our parkland vegetation, 
the type of trees, their sizes, distribution, 
health and age being noted. 

There were two meetings of section C. 
The first was addressed by Dr. H. FP. 
Smith on “The Validity and Reliability 
of Teachers’ Judgment of Difficulty in 
Curricular Material.” This was based on 
observations in various schools. Prof. @. 
A. Hiliott discussed the question of Im- 
port Duties and Fluctuations in Wheat 
Prices. He attempted to test statistically 
the accepted theories on the subject. 

And that will be all for this time! It 
may be worth mentioning that the cata- 
logue of publications by members of the 
staff is now complete, and in the Library. 


Founp—Recently, on the campus, a Class 
22 pin. The owner should communi- 
cate with the Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL 


To those, who either by personal experience or through the pages of “The 
Christmas Carol,” have learned to appreciate “an old-fashioned English Christmas,” 
the word “stirring” as applied to this colorful season will seem singularly appro- 
priate. 


In the first place there was the plum-pudding which had to be stirred, a sacred 
rite which in many a home required the assistance of every member of the family. 


Then, of course, there were the sentiments and generous emotions which came in 
for their annual stirring. Miserly hearts must be touched either by ghostly visita- 
tions or by the pen of a Charles Dickens, so that Tiny Tim may not go without his 
Christmas dinner and Scrooge may be spared the bitterness of a remorseful old age. 


Such was the Spirit of Christmas which stirred the Victorian hearts of our 
parents and satisfied them that the Child whose birth they celebrated was not born 
im vain. : 


But now as one more anniversary of the divine event approaches we may well 
ask, “Is there anything new to stir the heart of mankind?” or must we agree with 
the poet who sadly cried, “Whatever the year brings it brings nothing new 19 


The followers of Mills and the Utilitarian philosophy of life kept a Dickens 
Christmas and enjoyed their Christmas charity as a palatable seasoning to their plum 
pudding and old port, and there are many today who are still content to enjoy their 
cakes and ale while throwing their careless penny to the local charities. 


There are others, however, who realize that a new attitude is absolutely necessary 
if the human race is to survive. ; 


Whilst individuals may toss their conscience money over the garden fence to the 
beggar in the lane and nations may scale their tariff walls to waste a moment’s pity 
and advice on the starving Chinese, there are others who see the inevitable approach 
of a truer brotherhood among men and nations or a terrible alternative. 


The pudding of modern civilization is stuffed with rich plums, but there are many 
gazing hungrily through the window at the feast, too many for the well-being of 
humanity. . 


The churches of Moscow may lack worshippers this Christmas, but dare we say 
that the spirit of brotherhood is less alive in Russia today than in many other parts 
of the world where the sound of cathedral bells, however beautiful, may fall on ears 
made deaf by suffering and privation. 


ee een 


It is with very great pleasure that we offer to President Wallace 
our most sincere congratulations on the high honour recently conferred 
upon him. On October 24 at the installation of Principal Fyfe of 
Queen’s University, Dr. Wallace was made an Honorary Doctor of 
Laws of that famous institution. 
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CAMPUS CHATTER 


It is a criminological truism that the 
transgressor is urged by some deep 
psychic impulse to return to the scene of 
his misdeeds. Somewhere in the black 
abyss of his festered heart is some un- 
fathomable power which forces his lag- 
ging feet willy nilly to the spot where 
his violence or lust surpassed the conven- 
tional bounds. Some such psychology 
must be at the base of the diabolical at- 
traction which Inter-year Play Night has 
for the old Inter-year player. This year, 
tormented by accumulated work, weighed 
down by the multifarious cares which 
wrinkle the graduate brow, I had vowed 
on the simian bones of my ancestors to 
avoid as I would the plague, the old play- 
night contamination. I arranged to be 
busy on the night before the plays, I 
carefully neglected purchasing a ticket 
until the house was sold out, and then 
with pitiful ignorance I complacently as- 
sured the world that I would not be in 
attendance at the Inter-year Plays, but 
would be occupied that night writing 
Campus Chatter. Oh, empty boast! Oh 
vain avowal! At 7 p.m. I found my 
bones becoming restive, I found myself 
lurching Tuck-wards, with the old jargon 
of the footlights ringing in my years, and 
by 7:15 I was back-stage with Dick Mac- 
Donald, admiring Amazons, peeping at 
the house through the drop, and eagerly 
snuffing through my dilated nostrils the 
old familiar smell of paint. Here on 
these very boards had I fretted and strut- 
ted, especially fretted. It was in this 
very spot that I had been stabbed, and 
over here I had gallantly pressed my 
feverish kisses on the heroine’s grimy 
hand. All the memories of the crimes I 
had committed in the Thespian name 
name came back to me in a vivid dream— 
old forgotten lines rang in my ears, the 
old excitement bubbled in my veins, once 
more in fancy I cursed Herb Surplis bit- 
terly, once more in fancy I knocked Vic 
Gowan down with a manly gesture, the 
world was again mine for a moment, be- 
_ fore I strode out into the night to write 

this. I had returned to the hallowed spot 
of my misdeeds, the hog had returned to 
his wallow, and was content. 


The debate is over, the shouting and 
the tumult has died away, and democracy 
is secure for the time being. And now 
it can be told. Yes, we have a lot of in- 
side stuff on the lads. While you in 
the audience saw nothing but the one 
limited aspect of our visitors, while you 
saw them perhaps only for a brief space 
upon the platform, and were able to con- 
sider them only as speakers and verbal 
wrestlers, some of us were more privi- 
leged, some of us were admitted into the 
Imperial presences and saw them without 
the veil as it were. And Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Mitchell are even more interesting 
off the platform than they are on. We 
had a session with Mr. Mitchell after the 
debate until 5 a.m.—Mr. Lloyd went to 
bed, and boasts of a very sonorous Welsh 
snore—he can also snore in English, bue 
not without a bit of a burr. Mr. Mitchell 
gave us many instances of his versatility, 
and it seems a bit of a shame that his 
public activities should be limited to de- 
bating, able as he is in that line. It may 
surprise some of you to know that John 
is quite a virtuoso on the mouth-organ. 
His taste naturally runs to Scotch airs. 
His execution of the March of the Sel- 
kirks was a revelation to me. Under the 
wild lyric of the melody, one could hear 
the steady drone of the chanters (or is it 
drones?) and the solemn beat of the 
drums. Never have I heard such an apt 
rendition of the eery national tunes of 
Mr. Mitchell’s native sod. It seemed to 
me, however, that at times Mr. Mitchell’s 
technique assumed too great an import- 
ance, a little to the detriment of his ex- 
pression. Such seemed to be the case in 
his offering of National Airs of Scot- 
land. There was no denying the dexterity 
of his tonguing, his embouchure was 
perfection itself, his vibrato was soul- 
stirring, but it seemed to me that there 
was a something, a je ne sais quoi lacking, 
in the tonality of his lower register. 


Mr. Mitchell, eminent as an _ instru- 
mentalist, is only a slight degree less 
eminent as a vocalist. He favoured us 
with a medley of O.T.C. songs, and I was 
at once struck with the international 
character of the more Rabelaisian of them. 
Like our own college songs, these folk- 
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songs of the British army are packed with 
incident, replete with modernistic realism, 
and universal in their appeal. John also 
gave us the battle-cries of some of the 
universities, the most picturesque of 
which is from Glasgow, very unprintable, 
but haunting in its lyric sweetness when 
heard from a distance. Unlike our own 
yells, the overseas cries are tonal rather 
than rhythmic. Ours run to a rhythmic 
monotone, while the Glaswegian rally- 
cry consists of two long-drawn out notes 
at a third interval. With a large num- 
ber, this must be most effective. 


We hasten in this issue to kiss the large 
and sinewy hand of Kenneth (Scoop) 
Conibear, ex-editor-in-chief of The Gate- 


way, who has been appointed Rhodes - 


Scholar for this year. Scoop made him- 
self very well known last year in his of- 
ficial position, expressing his views 
stoutly after careful consideration, stick- 
ing firmly to his guns and ignoring the 
more or less continual patter of weak re- 
proaches. He incurred the enmity of the 
ignorant by a constant use of Latin 
phrases, which the less classical mind took 
seriously. Taking it all round Ken made 
a good job of The Gateway, and gave us 
a lot of fun, which he himself shared. He 
looks to be an excellent man to send over, 
rather cultured, well-stuffed with phil- 
osophy and Classics, dignified in appear- 
ance and manner, looks as if he should 
have no sense of humour, yet has plenty, 
runs to muscularity, physical and mental 
—should get along well with the English. 


Ethical philosophy is his selected field, 
and it is our sincere hope that he may 
return to us eventually strengthened 
academically, philosophically and ethic- 
ally, to argue once more about the “aver- 
age man” ’and the “ideal bed.” 


We have just learned of the results of 
the Inter-year Play Competition. The 
Seniors won with “The Monkey’s Paw” 
by W. W. Jacobs. The honours for the 
best performances of the evening went to 
Miss Nona Nicholls in “The Monkey’s 
Paw” and Mr. Chris Jackson in “The 
Drums of Oude.” 


25, 1930. 


TRAIL 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 


CALGARY 


A new slate of officers has been elected 
to control the destinies of the branch for 
this year. Their names appear else- 
where in this issue. A special committee 
has been appointed to look after the ar- 
rangements for the annual Varsity dance 
to be held at the Palliser Hotel on De- 
cember 29. 

The rugby team visited Calgary during 
the “early winter’ in October, and were 
entertained by the Branch at a dinner and 
an informal dance. There was quite an 
enthusiastic turnout at this function. 

President Wallace was in Calgary on 
Thursday, December 4th, and spoke to the 
graduates on the topic of “Alumni Edu- 
cation” in which he is keenly interested. 


EpMonvrON 

The Edmonton Branch of the Alumni 
Association varied its programme this 
year with an Alumni Ball, held in the 
Macdonald Hotel on Tuesday, November 
Over 250 guests attended, in- 
cluding faculty, graduates, students and 
friends of the University. Several out-of- 
town members of the Association were 
also welcomed. Everyone appeared to 


have a good time, and it was unanimously ~ 


agreed that the innovation had proved a 
success. tl 
During the evening a telegram was re- 
ceived from the Vancouver Branch, as 
follows: 
Vancouver, B.C., 
Nov. 25, 1980. 


Mr. L. Y. Cairns, President, 
University of Alberta Alumni Ass’n., 
Ballroom, Macdonald Hotel, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Vancouver Alumni send _ greetings. 
Though. distant our thoughts are with 
you. All wish we could join you in keep- 
ing green golden memories of campus 
days. Your classmates extend to every 
Alumnus assembled at Alumni Ball sin- 
cere wishes for joy and happiness tonight 
and always. 


(Sgd.) A. S. Barxer, Secretary, 
Vancouver Branch Alumni Ass’n. 
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THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


AFESIGOME. toartescogiesecencoseayereeaetesv ins Mr. L. Y. Cairns, 712, 11039 90th Ave., Edmonton. 

Firse Vice-President............ Miss M. Simpson, ’22, ’25, ’30, 11122 88th Ave., Edmonton. 

Second Vice-President................ .. Mr. E. W. Stutchbury, ’22, ’24, Westlock, Alberta. 

Third Vice-President........ Mrs. D. H. McKnight, ’22, 2707 Buena Vista Ave., Alameda, 
California. 

SIQGIaET A 7eancncce Hao echer Sok eo Ree co eae ceeee ane Mr. G. B. Taylor, ’23, ’25, University of Alberta. 
Treasurer............ Mr. K. R. Jamieson, ’24, ’26, 10503 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton. 
OFFICERS OF THE CALGARY BRANCH 
PEO SIG EME Sh oper vec tas cutssccaeee tad Ausassiensoaes Mr. C. E. Stuart, ’27, ’29, 718 7th Ave. W., Calgary. 
Rates ERVICES Ve SIC ON Gases aes cour ventter codes aiot seo Ssaq2 ss haa cnranosossuncewsouenese Miss Gertrude Connors, ’30. 
Second Vice-President............ Mr. A. W. Hobbs, ’28, ’30, 301 38th Ave. S.W., Calgary. 
GCREEARY = scecsve cas cess ce sasstoccscsscnaetes Mr. R. R. Mitchell, ’25, ’27, 829 Royal Ave., Calgary. 
Treasurer..........scccsesccassees Mr. James McMillan, ’24, clo Calgary Power Co., Calgary. 


Members of the Executive: 


Miss Mary Bowlen, ’30, 3403 6th St. W., Calgary. 

Mr. Herbert Hutton, ’30, 3624 6A St. S.W., Calgary. 
Mr. D. A. Hanson, ’28, clo Calgary Power Co., Calgary. 
Mr. Herb Surplis, 730, 1645 21st Ave. W., Calgary. 


Mr. Orin Olson. 


OFFICERS OF THE EDMONTON BRANCH 


President........................Myr. J. R. Love, M.L.A., 720, 12228 113th Ave., Edmonton. 
Vice-President....Miss Dorothy Dixon Craig, ’27, 11025 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton. 
ECHGLARY ociicss cnentecanececssoascdes Miss Helen Edwards, 719, 11312 99th Ave., Edmonton. 
UP REASUT OL, sacs. cliscesseeeesarete ones Mr. H. R. Leaver, 715, ’16, 10915 74th Ave., Edmonton. 


Members of the Executive: 


Miss Helen Carswell, ’29, 98350 107A Ave., Edmonton. 
Mr. Roy Jackson, 715, 22 Scott Block, Edmonton. 


OFFICERS OF THE VANCOUVER BRANCH 


Pere sidens taste sia aeons eatiatc wievaraerse staves dock Mr. H. S. Coulter, ’17, 475 Howe St., Vancouver. 
Vice-President...............c0e0ese+ Miss Ellen Graham, ’29, 1433 Harwood St., Vancouver. 
Secretary.........c.cccceccsssees Mr. A. S. Barker, ’26, 526 Standard Bank Bldg., Vancouver. 
Treasurer......... iasdcaeeh cudaeive rece as Mr. H. L. Gale, 725, 3569 29th Ave. W., Vancouver. 


Members of the Executive: 


Mr. W. Armstrong, 719, 3887 15th Ave. W., Vancouver. 
Miss B. Lawson, ’24, Vancouver General Hospital. 
Miss D. Young, ’27, Vancouver General Hospital. 

OFFICERS OF THE WINNIPEG BRANCH 
President................06 eels Mr. W. B. Herbert, ’23, ’26, 21 Fairmont Apts., Winnipeg. 
Vice-President...........0...c:csecteenees Miss Jean Folkins, ’27, Children’s Hospital, Winnipeg. 
Secretary-Treasurer....Dr. W. F. Hanna, ’22, ’23, Rust Research Laboratory, Manitoba 

Agricultural College, Winnipeg. 


The January meeting of the Edmonton 

Branch will be held in the Lounge, Atha- 
basca Hall, on Tuesday, January 27th, at 
_7 p.m. Dr. R. C. Wallace, President of 
the University, will address the meeting, 
and it is hoped that all members of the 
Branch, as well as any visiting members 
of the Association, will make an effort to 
be present. The last dinner meeting prov- 
ed a great success, with a good attend- 
ance, and there is no reason why our 
January meeting should not be the largest 
in the history of the Branch. 


VANCOUVER 

The re-organization meeting of this 
Branch took the form of a dinner on 
October 22. Thirty-four enthusiastic 
members were present. The business 
meeting was preceded by Latin Grace, a 
sumptuous repast, songs, and an inspir- 
ing address by Professor Friend Day. 
After adoption of the constitution, offi- 
cers were elected as indicated above. 
Alumni visiting Vancouver are urged to 
get in touch with a member of the execu- 
tive. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Between this and the last issue the 
Association has sponsored two radio pro- 
grams over CKUA, the University sta- 
tion. The innovation, which I feel sure 
is largely the suggestion of Shedla 
Marryat, °23, the radio secretary, affords 
an opportunity for giving, at least to 
Alberta graduates, more up-to-date news 
than do these columns. Now, however, I 
feel a bit puzzled because of the inevit- 
able repetition of items—so those who 
listened in must skip these pages. Before 
going further I must mention that the 
following alumni contributed willingly 
and delightfully to the musical part of 
the programs: October 22—Mrs. 2. Willis 
(nee Reva Studholme), 25; Grace Stud- 
holme, 725; Mrs. F. G@. Sutherland (nee 
Wilma Coone), 27; and John McGregor, 
26, °30. November 26—Alan Harvey, 
19, and Ted Gowan, ’28, ’25. The “re- 
sponsible parties” were Mrs. Wildes and 
Mrs. C. A. Brine (nee Margaret Gold), 
18. 24. We should be glad to hear from 
other Edmonton members who could help 
in this way, and should also like to know 
whether many alumni listen in and what 
they think of the venture. ... Now for 
the mail bag! . 

1912—1919 

The first letter hits a nail right on the 
head. It is from W. S. McDonald, 715: 
“|, My personal news is to the effect 
that we have a change of address to 
chronicle. This summer we moved from 
Calgary to Ottawa (35 Renfrew Ave.). I 
have an appointment here as Assistant 
Engineer in the Chief Engineer’s Branch, 
Dept. of Railways and Canals. The only 
alumni I have discovered here as yet are 
Helen Cautley, ’30, and Shirley Mac- 
Donald, *25, 28 (now in the Dept. of 
Trade and Commerce.—Sec.) I fancy, 
though, that there are several more . 
Those Alumni Notes are ever and ever 
drawing the net closer and closer about 
the Good Old Days.” 

“Miss Cautley tells me she is with the 
Public Library. Although I was in Mon- 
treal a few days this summer I did not 
see Jack McAllister, 24, who is, I under- 


stand, one of the bulwarks of the Sun 
Life.” 

The sentence which has been italicised 
is the one which I want you contempor- 
aries of Mr. McDonald to read again. 
There is very little about the pre-1920 
crowd in these columns—not by design, 
but for these two reasons: First, the 
writer is relatively a newcomer, and 
second the actual numbers of graduates 
since the war are, comparatively, so much 
greater than during it or before. I de- 
plore the fact, but can only use what 
is sent to me—so come along with your 
letters, you “Seniors”; we don’t want the 
family circle to get lopsided! 

I am glad to be able to say that Dr. 
W. I. Gillespie, 14, ’21, has fully recov- 
ered from his encounter with a street 
ear last June, and that he is particularly 
grateful to those alumni who visited him 
in hospital. J. #. Buchanan, 14, who, I 
suppose, is practising law, kindly writes 
from Lacombe to supply the address of 
Anton Bures, 24, and remarks that Anton 
occupies an important position with the 
Wheat Pool at Regina and is doing well. 
My list of lost members remains long, 
however. W. B. Poaps, 16, is principal 
of schools at Hardisty, Alberta. 902 
Avenue Roard, Toronto, is the home ad- 
dress of C. P. Hotchkiss, 18. Hotch is 
western manager of the F. P. Weaver 
Coal Co., and reports thus: “Met Roy 


Clarke, ’20, 23, on Bay Street a few days — 


ago. He is living in Toronto and is now 
Eastern manager of the Royal Financial 
Corporation.” Big business beckons! 
Thomas Murphy, 716, is now manager of 
the Monarch Life Assurance Co. for Nor- 
thern Alberta at 208 C.P.R. Building, Ed- 
monton. Gordon Kidd, 16, of Drumhel- 


~~ 


ler, was an Edmonton visitor the first ~ 


week in December. 
1920—1923 


Dean Wilson of Applied Science hand- 


ed me a business card the other day with 
this inscription: “Union Engineering Co., 
E. 8. McKittrick, manager, 5905 Pacific 
Blvd., Huntington Park, California.” 
None other than Elmer, 1920—the man 
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with the slide-rule! “I have just read 
the last copy of The Trail with much 
pleasure,” says. Susie McLennan, °22, 
writing from 2040 E 96th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. “I always read the news items with 
the hope that I’ll find another alumna (us) 
in or near Cleveland. Surely some of 
the crowd pass through this beautiful city, 
and I should be delighted to see them. 
It is interesting to hear that at last there 
is a new gymnasium fund, and I do hope 
they carry through the idea of a swim- 
ming pool. You see, I am teaching Phy- 
sical Education in one of the largest high 
schools here, and can’t help comparing 
conditions here and in Edmonton. I hate 
to admit that the U.S. is ahead of Canada 
in anything, so you see I’m not an Ameri- 
can yet.... Aren’t there a lot of alumni 
in Toronto (Quite enough for a branch, 
I'd say—Sec.)? I go through there quite 
often, and should like to see some of the 
Alberta crowd.” Fred Batson, °20, can 
always be relied upon about this time of 
year for a note with a suitable enclosure. 
This time he says: “I had a surprise visit 
from Doug Simpkin, ’22, last month. He 
was on his way to Chili and the nitrate 
| mines. He had with him his wife and 
two lovely children. Doug looks the same 
) as he did seven years ago before he buried 
himself in Chili and later in Quebec.” 
'Fred’s address is 292 Middlesex Road, 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Doug’s is c!o Anglo- 
Chilean Cons. Nitrate Co., Tocopilla, 
| Chili. One of our prodigal sons (at least 
in the way of wandering) is back in 


23, 25, and his wife, who was Margaret 
Villy, ’22. Len is Associate Professor of 
Genetics in the Dept. of Botany at McGill, 
and hopes to be in the West next spring. 
| He mentions the Alberta “flavor” at Mc- 
Gill, referring to Dr. Collip, ’24, 26, R. L. 
Mercutz, °26, 28, and Rk. U. Harwood, ’27, 
| 28, who are in the same building. The 
flavor is much more pronounced than 
) that, as Zarwood’s letter below indicates. 
| If you get out your map of Africa and 
| find Walfisch Bay, on the southwest 
j coast, then run your pencil northeast 


{ . a . 
| Canada in the person of Leonard Huskins, 


about 150 miles, it will indicate the prese- 
ent location (Omaruru, S.W. Africa) of 
Bill McDonald, ’23, his wife (nee Frances 
Joyce), 26, and Walter Jewitt, 27. Here’s 
good luck to them. 
1924—1926 f 
Arthur Putland, *24, ’27, of 201 South 
Marks Street, Fort William, spent a few 
days in Edmonton recently, renewing old 
friendships. He is organist of Wesley 
Church and supervisor of music in the 
schools. The following note speaks for 
itself: “I note from The Trail and from 
other sources that a number of U. of A. 
people have been through Chicago in the 
last year or so. I am the only DeMille 
in the telephone book and am employed 
by the First National Bank, which is the 
easiest bank in Chicago to find, and there- - 
fore do not understand why none of them 
looked me up. The only reason I can 
see 1s that very few of us know where 
the others are located. I would suggest 
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repeating the idea used a couple of years 
ago, of giving the names of all Alumni 
with their last known address. .. . For 
your information George LePage, 21, is 
employed by the Corporation Trust Co., 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago—Tele- 
phone State 6170. Chicago is not nearly 
so dangerous as the newspapers might 
lead you to believe, and it is quite safe 
for anyone passing through to stop long 
enough to look up George or myself. We 
might even be able to show you a few 
sights worth seeing.” The writer is W. £. 
DeMille, ’24, 8221 Knox Ave., Niles Cen- 
ter, Illinois, who came up for the 21st 
Anniversary in 1929. This is not the 
only invitation that has been extended 
from our eastern brethren. ‘To anyone 
contemplating a trip I should only be too 
glad to give a list of addresses of alumni 
on their route. A “directory issue” of The 
Trail means much work and considerable 
extra expense, but one will probably ap- 
pear within a year or so. Does anyone 
second the motion? Percy W. Downing, 
25, is another exile: “Lost? Not now, 
perhaps. But strayed, sans doubt. Sunny 
Alberta would look pretty good to me at 
any old time.” His address: Mohegan 
Lake School, Mohegan Lake, N.Y. How 
many of you read in Maclean’s of the 
sterling work of the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner in Dublin in connection 
with the capture of the Irish Free State 
trade in electric stoves by Moffats, Ltd. ? 
Did you recognize the said Commissioner 
as our own Jack English, ’25% What a 
hole in the Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
if you abstracted Roy Stevens, 715, (who 
by the way is back in Ottawa from Peru), 
Ponzi Palmer, 23, Cliff Bissett, 725, 
Lester Glass, 27, and the aforesaid Jack! 

T learn that W. @. KH. Bloor, ’25, is 
practising law in Mundare. Hard to find 
a place in the province where at least 
one of us hasn’t hung out his shingle. 
Jean Williamson Whitelaw, ’25, puts an 
unused postcard to good use to speak of 
“our” house at 78 Iona St., Ottawa (con- 
eratulations would seem to be in order— 
G.B.T.). She goes on to say: “Just now 
we're in a most chaotic state, having de- 
cided to redecorate ourselves.” Gallantry 
compels me to say that Alex may need 


itvbubae- at 

Coming to the 1926 group I have a 
brief note that indicates C. H. Robinson, 
26, to be inspector of schools in the La- 
mont area. On one of my rare visits to 
the Tuck recently I ran across Llizabeth ~ 
Wood, 27, of Hardisty. She confessed 
that nearly every one about the place was 
a stranger to her. Lva Jagoe, ’26, writes — 
from Lacombe (she teaches there, I be- 
lieve). Her enclosure made the treasurer 
skip like unto a lamb and he doesn’t do 
that for just current fees! Miss Patrick, 
to whom I am indebted for many bits of 
news about the “House Eccers,” tells me 
that Winifred Moyle, ’26, who has been 
in New York, is now a nutritionist for 
the Winnipeg schools, and may be ad- 
dressed at 2 O'Meara Street. 

1927 

A newsy note just in from Dorothy 
Werthenbach, °27, Indian Residential 
School, Brandon, Manitoba. She says: 
“I’m doing the high school work here 
and find it novel if not fascinating. There — 
are 150 little Indians of all ages, grades — 
and disposition. As yet I’ve discovered 
no other U. of A. grads here but G. 7. H. 
Buckley, °20. He and Mrs. Buckley are 
on the Experimental Farm next door, and 
we have great chats around the fire-place 
about Alberta and Albertans. Frank and 
Monica Lynch-Staunton (nee Adam), ’27, 
are on a ranch at Lundbreck, Alberta; 
Nancy Rudolph, ’27, a librarian in Van- 
couver Public; Marian Jamieson, 727, 
teaching at Pincher Creek, and /Zarriet 
Stewart, 27, ditto at Macleod.” Dorothy 
also sends in an item for the Vital Stats 
and “all good wishes for the good work.” 
These are appreciated indeed! Would 
that some other classes had equally com- 
petent reporters. Zvric Stuart, "27, ’29, 
popular president of the Calgary branch, 
was admitted to the bar (appropriately 
enough by Chief Justice Harvey) not long 
ago. He is practising with the firm of 
Porter, Goodall and Rankin. J. G. Mor- 
rison, 27, is engaged in P.G. work in 
chemistry at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. The letter-head 
of the Dominion Experimental Farm, In- 
dian Head, Sask., carries the legend: B. 
H. Wilson (27), Assistant in Horticul- 
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ture, and W. W. Cram (’29), Assistant in 
Live Stock and Poultry. 

Now for my “piéce de résistance” from 
the point of view of 1927. (I have added 
the ‘“‘years’’) : : 

1025 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Dear Geoff: 

In appreciation of the October number 
of The Trail, I am enclosing a postal 
note, which should ensure further copies. 
One certainly appreciates The Trail as a 
means of keeping touch, especially after 
you have pulled up your Alberta stakes. 

Since I came East last May I have run 
across a number of former Alberta stu- 
dents and graduates... I met Jack Leh- 
mann, 725, 27, in Toronto, but have not 
seen him since. While I was there in Sep- 
tember I met Bruce Brown (727), and 
Johnnie Maclean (J. H. 28%). These two 
and Eardley Allin, ’27, were here for the 
Toronto-McGul game today. I also saw 
J. A. McPherson, ’29, who ts in the Dept. 
of Physics at Toronto. Last Spring I 
saw Murray Sturrock, 26, and “Bill” 
Mueller, ’26, several times. They are both 
Ph.D.’s in Chemistry and are with large 
industrial concerns—I dowt recall their 
addresses. (Can anyone else furnish 
them?—G@.B.T.) Glen Klingaman, 727, 
29, who is in chemistry at Northwestern 
(Chicago), looked me up on his way 
through Montreal... . Since September 
there have been a number of Albertans at 
McGill. I may not be able to remember 
all of them. There were Hugh Morrison, 
30, on his way to England, and Clarence 
Laverty, 28, on the street car one even- 
ing. I see Gwen Toby, ’26, and Dorothy 
Sproule, 80, on thew way to lectures. 
Have rum across a number of the Med 


boys, including H. H. Ellis, Wallace 
“Doc” Boyd, ’27, Ed Wright, ’27, R. E. 


(Bob) McKechnie, W. S. Archibald, ’28 
John Cram, 728, Henry Scott, ’28, Syd 
Hobbs, ’28, and Jack Gerrie, ’24, ’27.... 
Jack Sutherland (726, 28, 522 Sherbrooke 
W.) and Ronald Richardson, ’30, are both 
in chemistry here. Bert Rawlinson, ’27, zs 
also here doing P.G. work (in anatomy, 


presumably). I sce Russell Kutz, ’26, ’28, 
every day as he is completing his Ph.D. 
work in Biochenustry, under Dr. Collip— 
as I have hopes of doing. I may have 
missed some (/), but I don't think I over- 
looked anyone in Class °27. Cheerio, 
yours, R. U. Harwood, ’27, 98.” 

Now I say that that’s a noble piece of 
work, and have no hesitation in recom- 
mending &. U. for first-class honors in 
altruism. Here’s our best to him! 

1928—1930 

From Montreal to Vancouver is a long 
step, but Gladys L. H. Smith, ’28, has 
taken it. Her address is 4645 West Fourth 
Avenue. Zhe Trail has been going to 
Winnipeg addressed to /. 7. Lesh, ’28, but 
I find that he is practising dentistry here 
in Edmonton at 403-4 Moser-Ryder Bldg. 
Alan 8. Galbraith, ’28, writes from 34 
Conant Hall, Oxford Street, Cambridge, 
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Mass., to say: “The Alberta contingent at 
Harvard whose deficiency in quantity 
gives us, I hope, a right to infer a cor- 
responding high quality, was reduced sub- 
stantially last spring when Dr. (‘23, ’24) 
and Mrs. CU. D. Reid left for Rochester, 
and Dr. Leone McGregor, °25, for Ham- 
burg. (Eastman Kodak Co.’s stock went 
up five points the day they hired Dr. 
Reid.) This fall, however, two of our 
graduates (or one, since they are mar- 
ried), John, 24, and Mrs. Cassels (nee 
Gladys Sorenson) , 26, came down, so that 
I am no longer a singular phenomenon 
(at least not singular that way!) Alberta 
needs some rich alumni: now. (Hear, 
hear—Sec.) This place built two Houses 
for the House Plan last year, a new field 
house on the athletic field this summer, 
and a new House, some small dormitories, 
a physics building and several other edi- 
fices are going up.” Wonder what Alan 
will say when he hears about the aban- 
donment of the gym plan! I can always 
rely on that stout fellow Pat Bowman, 
28, for a note in the autumn. This time 
he mentions that “Jf. D. Kemp, 30, is 
here (Lethbridge) as Assistant District 
Engineer on the Provincial Highways. 
Was at the Coast last month for a week 
or so, and saw many of the boys and girls, 
including Stew Dawson, ’23, who is in 
the B.C. Electric on hydroelectric con- 
struction.” Pat shoots in his fees “before 
the winter gets too tough and I go on the 
dole.” The treasurer would willingly 
work overtime if there were more like 
this alumnus. All that I can learn of 
E. F. Cain, °29, from his note is that he 
is with the Mayo Foundation at Roches- 
ter, Minnesota; but that would seem to in- 
dicate that he is getting on. 7. B. Major, 
29, who was in the accounting depart- 
ment of Solloway Mills & Co. before the 
crash, is now with a wholesale firm in 
Edmonton, his address being 9644 105th 
Street. He kindly informs me that W. Xr. 
Gish, ’25, ’26, is teaching in Stettler, that 
J. M. Whidden, ’28, is associated with the 
Wheat Pool in Edmonton, and that /. £. 
Beach, 725, is with Thompson & Dynes, 
Ltd.; his home address being 11441 126th 
Street. I have chronicled the doings of 
some of Class 30 above. Two more items 


concern Agnes Starkie and Vera Palmer. 
The former is continuing her work here 
as the holder of a scholarship from the 
National Mental Hygiene Council and 
“Tommy” is teaching commercial subjects 
in the Lethbridge High. I miss my guess 
if she is not actively in touch with basket- 
ball down there! Her address: 536 12th 
Street South. 

Deadline—the press clamors for copy 
and will not be put off. So Vl close 
with the time-honored wish to each of 
you: 

“A Happy Christmas and a Prosperous 
New Year.” 

Fraternally yours, 
Tue SECRETARY. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths 


BIRTHS 


KRAUSE—At Camrose, September 18, 1930, 


to Dr. 
son. 
HUSKINS—On July 10, 19380, to Dr. (723, 
725) and Mrs. (’22) Leonard Huskins, a 
daughter, Olwen Margaret. 
DEAN—At The Pas, Manitoba, on. October 
6, 1930, to Mr. W. J. Dean, ’28, and Mrs. 
Dean (nee Margaret Stafford, ’29), a son. 
NEWTON—At Edmonton, Oct. 23, 1930, to 
Dr. and Mrs.. J. D. Newton (nee Agnes 
Fuog, ’21), a daughter, Agnes Elizabeth. 
McQUEEN—At Saskatoon, Nov. 15, 1930, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McQueen, ’20, a 
daughter, Jenniser Robertson. 
SANFORD—At Edmonton, Oct. 26, 1930, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Guthrey Sanford (nee 
Muriel Tregillus, ’20), a daughter, Eleanor 
Muriel. 


(26) and Mrs. M. E. Krause, a 


WEDDINGS 

BIDDLE—STEELE—At Ponoka, June 26, 
1930, Ethel Mildred, ’21, ’27, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Steele, to Rev. George 
Biddle, of Calgary. 

LANGSTON—WOOD — At Vancouver, in 
August, 1930, Kathleen Wood, ’29, to Dr. 
Robert Langston, ’28. 

DEATH 


McQUEEN—At Edmonton, October 22, 1930, 
Dr. D. G. McQueen, B.A., D.D., LL.D., 
for many years a member of the Senate. 


CKUA 
The Association will provide radio 
programs from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. on Dee. 
o4, Jan. 28, and Feb. 25. Suggestions for 
and criticisms of these programs will be 
welcomed. 
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AWAY FROM THE MELTING POT 


By C. L. Gipss, M.L.A. 


I have never believed in the melting 
pot idea. I have never believed that there 
is any national group wide enough or 
eclectic enough to absorb all the other 
nations. Much as I believe in interna- 
tionalism as a co-ordinating factor and 
much as I look forward to the day when 
nations will co-operate as easily and nat- 
urally as individuals and families in the 
same community, I have no desire to see 
a flattening out of national personality 
or a dead uniformity of culture and be- 
haviour. 


There are many people who are obsess- 
ed by the alleged warning conveyed in the 
old story of the Tower of Babel. They 
will tell you that the plague of tongues 
that descended upon those old builders 
was a judgment upon their pride and in- 
‘solent endeavour to scale the heavens— 
and then they clinch the moral by ad- 
vocating a universal language, usually 
their own, as a means of appeasing and 
pleasing the deity. 


That doesn’t seem like logic to me. The 
moral I take from that delightful old 
legend is entirely different. I can picture 
the deity viewing with alarm the single- 
ness of purpose and the antlike uniformity 
displayed in the ungrateful project of 
building away from the beautiful earth 
into the naked spaces between the spheres. 
I can picture him brooding over this crude 
forerunner of the American skyscraper 
and looking from its drab monotone over 
the myriad-tinted mosaic of dark forest 
and mottled plain stretching to the shim- 
mering sea. “I gave these people color as 
a carpet and for a canopy the encarmined 
sky at even and the East like a dove’s 
throat at dawn; and behold, they have 
fused their souls into a dull jelly of uni- 
formity, as dreary as the caked mud of a 
dried-up slough. Now, therefore, I will 
scatter them for their souls’ good and 
rain many tongues upon them so that the 
rainbow of diversity may color their lives 
and my nostrils shall be no longer of- 


fended by the dead savor of their melting 
pots.” 

And in the sullen silence that fell upon 
these old builders slumbered the seed of 
the many facetted genius that was to 
glorify the olives groves of Attica with 
the marble musings of Greek art and the 
steep banks of northern torrents with a 
wilder and more passionate architecture. 
And in that descent of tongues was the 
power and the command to sing different 
songs and paint with many palettes ana 
the joyous urge to dance to a hundred 
rhythms. 


Just as you can never, without cruelty 
and oppression, standardize the individ- 
ual, neither is it desirable that com- 
munity or national groups should be 
standardized. The more loyal an intelli- 
gent person is to his own group or nation, 
the better will he understand and sym- 
pathize with other loyalties and other 
traditions. Intelligent love of country is 
bound to be an inspiring and idealizing 
force. It breaks down the barriers of in- 
dividual selfishness and motivates the de- 
velopment of the co-operative instinct. I 
never attend a national gathering of any 
kind without experiencing the reality of 
social brotherhood and the unifying 
power of human sentiment. 


There, are certain forms of art expres- 
sion that must work together for greater 
understanding and friendship between 
the peoples of the world. Music is one 
of them; dancing is another. The folk 


-songs and dances of all countries have 


their sources in emotions and life experi- 
ences that are universal. The peculiari- 
ties of harmony or rhythm that differen- 
tiate the songs of one country from an- 
other are entirely subordinate to the 
greater kinship that all lovers of music 
must feel when they listen to national ex- 
pressions of a great common art. 

I may not understand the Scotch en- 
thusiasm for the bagpipes, but when I 
sit in a gathering of Scotch people and 
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watch the expanding pride of the pipers 
and the wrapt fervor of the listening 
crowd, I know that there is more involv- 
ed than mere sound—that pictures and 
stories and the scent of remembered hill- 
sides and the blue smoke of unforgotten 
valleys are gathering in the sacred fires 
of very old altars and the incense of very 
ancient prayers. 

There is a poetry in people that their 
outward demeanour would never suggest ; 
and it peeps out more in national gather- 
ings than anywhere. Have you ever been 
ata Highland Gathering? Have you ever 


listened to the Welsh people singing the 
songs of Cwmry together or seen the Irish 
dance? Have you ever been at a band 
concert in a German park or heard French 
soldiers sing the Marseillaise on the 
march—or the haunting religious sadness 
of Ukrainian songs? If you have you 
will understand the spiritual essence of 
all simple and spontaneous art and the 
common brotherhood in joy and sorrow, 
in pride and memory that we all share 
together; you will understand also why I 
dislike the melting pot and its stifling 
fumes. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUSES AND THE 
HIPPOPOTAMI 


The learned have their fusses, 
On whether it should be 

The hippopotamus-es 

Or the hippopotami. 


The hippopotami 

Are punctual at tea; 

They sit before the fire, 
And solemnly aspire 

To mount the pinnacles 

Of all the neighboring hills. 


The hippopotamuses 

Go in for hugs and busses; 
Lie late in bed, and then 
Roll out to eat again, 
Where in their native slime 
They “have a lovely time.” 


The air is blue with “cusses” 
And reeks of toast and tea; 
But I prefer the ’musses, 

And some folks side with “mi”. 


H. Gepprs 


ential 


‘headstones. 
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FOREST LAWN 


By F. Arzerr Rupp, 23, ’25. 


To those who have not visited Glen- 
dale, California, the words: “Forest 
Lawn” mean nothing; to those who have 
included this beautiful suburb of Los 
Angeles in their itinerary it means much 
indeed, for they will undoubtedly have 
seen Forest Lawn; to those who are able 
to use Forest Lawn it means everything. 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park is even 
more than its full title implies. It is at 
the same time a beautiful memorial to a 
nation’s dead and an enduring tribute to 
that nation’s living. 

Fourteen years ago Glendale Cemetery 
was fifty-five acres in extent, with a 
scant dozen acres in use, and marked in 
the usual way with burial mounds and 
Today in the Glendale hills 
of the San Fernando Valley the old ceme- 
tery has developed into a national insti- 
tution in scientific burial, one of the 
beauty spots and art centres of the United 
States of America, and a place of pilgrim- 
age annually for people from all over the 
world. To the vision of one man, whose 
name remains in obscurity, is ascribed 
this transformation from the old to the 
new, from the ancient to the modern, from 
the old-fashioned little cemetery with all 
its attributes of desolation and neglect, to 
the Forest Lawn Memorial Park of to- 
day, two hundred acres in area, with its 
unique Mausoleum Columbarium, the de- 
lightful Little Church of the Flowers— 
a replica of the little Church of Stoke 
Poges in England, immortalized in 
Gray’s “Elegy,” the Wee Kirk o’ the 
Heather—Annie Laurie’s little Glencairn 
Church in Dumfriesshire brought to life 
in America, the remarkable collection of 
Italian sculpture reproductions, and with 
its peaceful acres redolent with life and 
beauty. State laws which prohibit the 
acquisition of this property for urban de- 
velopment, as well as the naturally hilly 
topography, assure to this hallowed spot 
complete quietness and seclusion. 

The central theme of Forest Lawn is 
Life. How different from the thought 


-ers and white marble statuary. 


always associated with the usual “ceme- 
tery’—Death. In Forest Lawn Life is 
everywhere—pure white doves, graceful 
white swans and white ducks around 
fountains of sparkling water, collections 
of trees which never shed a leaf, masses 
of grassy lawn ever green in California’s 
sunshine. Death is not an end; it is but 
an experience—a passing from mortal life 
to eternal life, but still life. The glories 
of Heaven in man’s humble way are sug- 
gested here on earth. The beloved Dead 
lie in surroundings of Beauty, Art, and 
Life, whether in the sealed vaults of the 
massive Mausoleum, in the burial urns 
containing the ashes of the departed, or 
in the beautifully kept graves on the hill- 
side. There is no break between this 
world and the next, only a wonderful ex- 
perience, only a glorious change of Life. 
A complete description of Forest Lawn 
is Impossible in a few words—and words 
cannot convey its deeper meaning and 
beauty—one has to see it. A few remarks, 
however, may serve to suggest the picture 
and the theme. 
’ At the entrance to the spacious grounds 
is a three hundred year old sycamore tree, 
an ancient landmark in the valley. It is 
scarred with ancient survey marks, but is 
now preserved here, and resting at its 
base is a copy of the poem “Good Timber” 
ascribed to its honour. The grounds sur- 
rounding the Administration Building, 
the Little Church of the Flowers, and 
the Mausoleum present a carpet of green 
dotted at intervals with beautiful flow- 
At many 
points among the trees and flowers the 
open Bible in pure white marble displays 
its texts to the passerby. Towards the 
higher ground one finds beautiful life- 
size statuary — ‘The Finding of Moses” 
fountain; the temple of “Santa Sabina” 
“The Christ” in The Christus Garden of 
the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather; the bronze 
group, “Protection”; private memorials, 
such as “Devotion” and “La Carita,” and 


finally, “The Mystery of Life,” probably 
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the most remarkable in all Forest Lawn. 
As one returns from the higher ground 
towards the entrance of the park again 
the captivating statue of “The Duck 
Baby” draws one to the spouting foun- 
tain and miniature lake where white 
swans and ducks portray the spirit of 
Forest Lawn—happy, peaceful life. 

In this entrancing setting are several 
buildings of beauty and interest. The 
Administration Building, housing the ad- 
ministrative offices, is an example of 
Tudor architecture inspired by the manor- 
house of Compton Wynyates, seat of the 
Earl of Northampton, in Warwickshire, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. In the build- 
ing are many antiques including a reput- 
ed authentic copy of the massive Chequers 
Table at Chequers Court, Tudor chairs, 
and other Tudor furniture, sixteenth cen- 
tury armour, and seventeenth century 
swords—one of which is reputed to have 
been worn by Charles II. From this 
building one passes to The Little Church 
of the Flowers, designed after the famous 
Stoke Poges Church in Buckinghamshire, 
the scene of the immortal “Elegy” of 
Thomas Gray. On each side of the nave 
are five arches in which hang drooping 
ferns behind which are banks of growing 
flowers and greenery. Singing canaries 
add their note of happniess. Here fun- 
erals, christenings, and weddings are 
solemnized in a non-sectarian Church in 
which the only theology is Love. It is 
but a step from here to the massive Maus- 
oleum Columbarium, a building remark- 
able for its scientific structure, its archi- 
tecture, its beautiful memorial stained 
glass windows, and for the exquisite col- 
lection of excellent Italian sculpture re- 
productions in the purest of imported 
Carrara white marble. Over fifty million 
pounds of reinforced steel and concrete 
were used for the structure, which is built 
in terraces resting on foundations deeply 
laid in the bedrock of the hills. The inner 
walls and crypts are separated from the 
outer walls by a space of eighteen inches 
to insure freedom from earthquake da- 
mage and to prevent moisture absorption. 
The floors are very thick, the roofs very 
light, and coupled with monolithic con- 


struction throughout there is provided 
here a building secure against time. The 
successive terraces are featured by 
branching corridors, each of which is 
named in alphabetical order after a 
flower — Azalea, Begonia, Carnation, 
Coleus, Daffodil, Dahlia, and Daisy. In 
each corridor are rows of crypts contain- 
ing the caskets, or niches containing the 
ums with ashes of cremation. These 
crypts or niches are either single or en- 
closed in family sections. Names of not- 
able millionaire families, of once famous 
actors or actresses, and of many other- 
wise important in their day, appear here. 
Beautiful pictorial windows greet one at 
every turn: the “Truth” window, the 
“Annunciation” window, the “Tennyson” 
window, and there is to be preserved at 
Forest Lawn a replica of that immortal 
masterpiece of Leonardo da Vinci, “The 
Last Supper.” There is in addition a 
special section of the building reserved 
for the Masonic Order and a section for | 
little children. The latter section, nam- | 
ed Babyland, is shaped like a mother’s | 
heart, and is embellished by beautiful — 
childhood statuary and beloved poems for | 
children from Eugene Field and other | 
authors. Sanctuaries or private chapels | 
represent such themes as The Beatitudes, | 
Psalms, Faith, Devotion, Love, Hope, J 
Promise, Rest, Life, Peace, and Light. | 
Each is presided over by an Angel figure | 
sculptured in snow white marble repre- 7 
senting the theme, and each one has an | 
open marble memorial Bible bearing a _ 


text significant of the Sanctuary in which — 


it is placed. Throughout the building are | 
beautiful replicas of Italian sculpture | 
from many masters: “Moses”, Michel- | 


angelo; “Mother Love,” Fanfani; “Me- | 


rope—the Lost Pleiad,” Rogers (Ameri- 
can); “Sleepytime,” Romanelli; “Three | 
Singing Babies,’ Andreini; “Hebe Serv- | 
ing the Gods,” Canova; “First Impres- 7 
sions,” Miniati; “Gloria,” | 


On the highest grounds in Forest Lawn © 
stands the eighty-seven foot “Tower of 


Legends,” a building mainly utilitarian in 
character, as it contains the one hundred | 


and sixty-five thousand gallon water tank | 


Gazzerl; | 
. i 
“Joan of Arc,” Piazza, and many others. 7 
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for the irrigation of the park. The ar- 
chitecture has a theme of Norse myth- 
ology, but is probably more truly Ameri- 
can than any other art at Forest Lawn. 
At night the building is always illumin- 
ated by lateral flood lights which make 
the structure a landmark for many miles. 
The Easter sunrise services are held in 
this part of the park. The only other 
building is The Wee Kirk o’ the 
Heather, a replica of the old Annie Laurie 
Church of Glencairn, Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
land, and memorial of that famous Scot- 
tish family. The memorial windows here 
are most noticeable, containing in stained 
glass the story of Annie Laurie’s court- 
ship with William Douglas. Along one 
side are banks of fern and flowers and 
singing birds. There is a private chapel 
for mourners here and a room for the 
temporary accommodation of caskets. At 
the rear of the Church is a memorial room 
containing interesting relics from the 


Dumfriesshire home of Annie Laurie. 


Among other tributes portrayed in this 
room is a letter of appreciation from Sir 
Harry Lauder, who visited Forest Lawn 
in 1929. Like The Little Church of the 
Flowers, The Wee Kirk o’ the Heather is 
non-sectarian, and is reserved for funer- 
als, christenings, and weddings. Here 
also is the miniature Christus Garden 
with the remarkable life-size statue of 
The Christ by the Danish sculptor, Thor- 
valdsen. 

Such is a glimpse of Forest Lawn 


- though a very inadequate one. To under- 


stand fully and to appreciate, the indi- 
vidual must visit it and study it. There 
remains, however, one last interpretation. 
- Provision for the inevitable day when one 
must die is looked upon here in a new 
light. People are encouraged to buy 


space in Forest Lawn before need and to 


- look upon this as a sane, thoughtful, and 
- wise act of life. Plots, crypts, and urns 
can be purchased on terms over a price 
range from approximately one hundred 
dollars to fifty thousand dollars. There is 
_ provided out of the invested income a 
_ Perpetual Care Fund which, assures per- 
manent protection and care through the 
agency of the authorities. 


REPORT OF THE FIRST LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE IN THE PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA 


Mrs. I. K. Morrison 

A conference on library service for the 
Province of Alberta was held for the first 
time on December 9th and 10th, at the 
University of Alberta. There were dele- 
gates from twenty-two  libraries—city 
libraries, small town libraries, University 
and Extension libraries, Agricultural col- 
lege and Normal school libraries, etc., 
and seventeen delegates, non-librarians 
from other organizations. 

_Mr. D. E. Cameron, University libra- 
rian, presided at all the meetings of the 
conference, and showed by his able hand- 
ling of the business, and his readiness and 
preparedness for all questions, how near 
to his heart was the purpose for which 
this conference was held, namely, the 
formation of a Provincial Library Asso- 
ciation. In Mr. Cameron’s words, he 
wanted “a home for the spirit of library 
service.” 

While this was the main theme of most 
of the discussions, other most interesting 
phases of library work were introduced, 
school libraries and the small town library 
receiving considerable attention. Mr. 
McNally said that the school libraries are 
falling into disrepute through lack of 
proper professional oversight, in the pur- 
chase, care and use of the books. <A solu- 
tion of this difficulty was offered by Mr 
Calhoun, Calgary librarian, who outlined 
the procedure followed in Calgary for the 
past ten years. The library board there 
has relieved the school board of all re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and each year 
has sent out, in the autumn, to the schools 
near enough the City Library for the chil- 
dren to use its books, boxes of books aver- 
aging a volume a child. In the spring 
they recall these libraries, repair and dis- 
card and replace as necessary and have 
them ready to be sent out again in the 
fall. It was suggested that this same 
scheme might be adopted in the rural 
schools, with various centres caring for 
their libraries. These schools, however, 
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were not actually part of the suggested 
plan of library service, though Mr. Mc- 
Nally thought they might be brought into 
the general scheme of provincial libraries. 


The present libraries act makes no pro- 
vision for city hbraries making contracts 
with outside points. Mr. Hill, Edmon- 
ton librarian, told of how many requests 
for help came to him from rural com- 
munities. He gives this help, but this 
service really requires a change in the act. 


A provincial library association, to be 
called the Alberta Library Association, 
was formed, having as its aims: the im- 
provement of library standards, the pro- 
motion of province-wide library service 
and the encouragement of co-operative 
effort of all library agencies towards 
these ends. The membership in the asso- 
ciation is to be both individual and insti- 
tutional. It was felt that with this co- 
operation and with lower postal rates on 
books, which the association is hoping for, 
that books may be brought within reach 
of every one in the province. 


In the addresses of welcome, Hon. Per- 
ren Baker and the Hon. George Hoadley, 


both said they gave this movement their .. 


heartiest support, provided it cost the 
government nothing. Strange as it may 
seem, that is actually the plan, to have it 
cost nothing, but to use existing library 
facilities and voluntary help. Members 
might help by receiving travelling libra- 
ries and circulating them, and members 
might receive help by getting suggestions 
for their reading from the association. 


Dr. Wallace stressed the importance of 
adult education, being, in his mind, more 
important than child education, and he 
felt that reading was the way, but direct- 
ed, thoughtful reading, not a dip here and 
there into everything. 


OUR EGG-THROWING 
“LOYALISTS” 


(Following the smashing of all remain- 
ing windows in the hall, hundreds of eggs 
were hurled at speakers and audience 
alike... —Edmonton Journal, February 
26. Report of a Communist meeting at 
Veereville.) 

If your neighbor has an argument to 

make 

That you dislike or do not understand, 

Make up your mind at once that he’s a 

fake, 

And for the greater glory of the land 

Fling an egg. 


Don’t try to show his arguments un- 


sound 

(Are you afraid he’ll really prove them 
right?) ' 

Don’t use your head—an egg, it wiil be 
found, 

Has more inside it; so with all your | 
might 


Fling an egg. 


Let no one hold unorthodox opiniens, 

But shout them down and sing “God 
Save the King”— 

God and King must blush, but this 
dominion’s 

Saved from too much freedom! 

So let’s sing 
And fling an egg. 


Yes, fling your eggs, but do not let 
your hands 

Pollute the flag. Have you not learned 
in school 

That brave men won the rights for | 
which it stands? 

Don’t think that you are brave; for 
any fool 
Can fling an egg. 
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VIRTUOUSLY IDLE 


IDS. 


The primary purpose of education, as 
we have been told many times, is to fit 
young men and women for a place in life. 
That, I think, is a very beautiful thought. 
Undoubtedly the doctor, the lawyer, and 
the merchant chief, as represented by the 
faculties of medicine, law and commerce, 
and one might say of engineering, do 
assist the student in preparing for the 
painful business of making a living. The 
household economics student, also, with 
her knowledge of the seven different ways 
of boiling an egg and the theory of rough- 
age down to a fine point, has some claim 
to business distinction. But the Arts 
graduate—that’s a horse in a different 
‘corridor. 

Theoretically, of course, he has a broad 
yeneral knowledge which will fit him for 
anything from a commissioner in {the 
Albanian police to raising canaries for 
pleasure and profit. Men with a B.A. 
degree have actually done both. But then 
few of us want to live in Albania, and 
I, for one, dislike canaries. They’re too 
cheerful. 

Most of us adopt the easier course of 
falling into the first job that comes along. 
Once there we abandon the struggle and 
take up contract bridge and even read 
Tarkington at times, though furtively. 
The love of learning, if ever it did find 
strange quarters in our bosom, expires. 
We are just like the non-university men 
around us, with the exception that we are 
possibly four years farther away from 
that raise in pay. 

A dark picture truly. Yet it has its 
bright spots. There remain the bad habits 
we acquired in undergraduate days. They, 
if anything, are our salvation. There is 


ably dull. 


this matter of dramatics for one. 

If there is any one way to let business 
go to the devil more quickly or more 
cheerfully than by engaging constantly in 
amateur dramatics, I would like to see it. 
First it’s a few hours in the evening. 
Then it’s half an hour off the afternoon 
business session. And finally it’s a matter 
of going to business when there’s nothing 
better to do. Some firms specifically for- 
bid their staffs to engage in such activi- 
ties. A half-baked Thespian is no good 
to God or man, say the captains of in- 
dustry. Let’s have more amateur dra- 
matics by all means! 

There are so many other ways of kill- 
ing business and hence slaying ennui. 
The half hour with Mencken, the attempts 
at writing sonnets on office stationery, the 
cheerful chats with other idlers who drop 
in to ask advice and wind up in a heated 
discussion over Rabelais. And you know 
what that leads to! 

So there’s hope for us after all. If we 
haven’t acquired a love of industry and 
the technical knowledge requisite to it, at 
least we have the ability to disregard it 
grandly. One graduate of recent years 
boasts that his sole accomplishment as a 
result of four years of university life is 
the mixing of a cocktail. You take two 
parts of vermouth, one and a half of gin 
—well, maybe you have the idea. 

Just what we'll be in the distant fu- 
ture I don’t know. And, if it must be 
confessed, I don’t care. I know we won’t 
be stodgy and we won’t be too insuffer- 
Not if we have really given 
thought to our extra-mural studies. And 
there’s just the possibility they might 
need a police commissioner in Hawaii. 
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THE MONOCLE 


By sy? 


The March issue of the “Canadian 
Forum” records the death of Richard de 
Brisay. The late Mr. de Brisay for a 
short time edited that sturdily independ- 
ent and enlightened journal, and for the 
last few years contributed its leading 
article month by month. His editorial 
work was done with a courage and forti- 
tude which remind one of Stevenson; for 
Richard de Brisay had been an invalid 
since the war, and prepared his articles 
under circumstances which would have 
conquered any but the bravest of spirits. 
To all who knew his work (and I shall 
forever regret that I knew him only by 
his work) his passing will be the occa- 
sion for profound sorrow. There is no 
one among contemporary Canadian edi- 
torial writers who can rival the easy lucid 
prose, the delightful tricks of irony and 
the impetuous scorn for all kinds of 
weakness and pettiness which have dis- 
tinguished his commentaries upon Cana- 
dian public affairs for the last five years. 

He was a critical student of public 
men and their policies; fortunately the 
nature of the magazine to which he con- 
tributed made it possible for him to write 
exactly what he felt. Incidentally, he 
championed the interests of western Can- 
ada more consistently and effectively than 
any of our own editors. And I daresay 
not a thousand people west of Winnipeg 
knew his name. 

The late Mr. de Brisay had the old con- 
ception of the editorial writer’s place and 
privilege. He understood his position to 
be that of a critic who can regard the 
enacting of the play of public life from 
a very superior point of vantage. This 
attitude once was the attitude of all the 
great English political leader-writers, but 
J. L. Garvin, since the retirement of 
J. A. Spender, is almost the only sur- 
vivor among the old aristocrats. 

Democracy has dealt viciously with the 
newspaper and with the editorial in par- 
ticular. It is no longer the ambition of 


newspaper proprietors to find men with 
the training and insight necessary to 
judge and elucidate public policy on its 
intrinsic merit as policy. The function 
of the leader-writer has become greatly 
involved with the rise of the popular 
press. Now he must have wits sufficiently 
keen to discover what his readers want 
to be told and a professional conscience 
sufficiently tractable to permit him to 
feed back to his readers what he knows 
they want to be told and solemnly to 
label such a mess of prejudice and 
illogicalty as sound and _ considered 
policy. 

Canada once had a group of stout- 
hearted editors who did their own think- 
ing and published their honest convic- 
tions. They were constantly at one an- 
other’s throats, at least half of them were 
usually wrong in their convictions, their 
language was consistently unbeautiful 
and their manners were sometimes scan- 
dalous. But they made an honest effort 
to give the leadership a newspaper ought 
to give. 

Today if the people show a faint trace 
of resentment towards the success of Rus- 
sian communism, the newspapers recog- 
nize the signal for a united campaign 
against Communism; if the people begin 
to murmur for a policy however absurd 
in the dispassionate light of economics, 
the newspapers make it theirs. Whatever | 
the majority of the people are thought to | 
want for the moment is proclaimed by the | 
press as what the nation’s policy should | 
be, as a wise and just measure in the in- © 
terest of the public weal. Arguments are | 
invented to back it up, but the arguments | 
don’t matter; the reader finds the con- | 
clusion which confirms with full editorial | 
ceremonial his own superficial, ill-con- 7 
sidered and unreliable judgment, and is | 
satisfied, while the editor acquires a re- | 
putation for sanity and leadership. 

Such is the condition of most of our 7 
modern journalism—a loud-mouthed ac- | 
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quiescence on the part of professional 
yes-men, a truck-gardening, catering and 
peddling of second-rate ideas; all com- 
mitted in the name of a singularly blood- 
less phenomenon known as Circulation. 


To this modern idea the late Richard de 
Brisay never subscribed, and in his bril- 
lant uncompromising exposition of the 
methods of the older school, he stood 
almost alone. 


FRITILLARY 


Ideas are butterflies that lightly go 
About my head and flutter to and fro, 
Hover, approach, recede and come again, 
As light as thistledown, as bright as pain. 


A connoisseur of words I lately met, 

Taught me to catch them in a wordy net, 

Stab with a pen-point, range them in a 
row, 

And in a poem put them out on show. 


Here is a specimen but lately caught, 

A most illusive butterfly of thought; 

I tripped while chasing it a dozen times, 
On jagged meters and obtrusive rhymes. 


But now I have it safely on my pen, 

Its wings have lost the bloom I fancied 
when 

It fluttered first before my mental eye— 

It hardly seems the same brave butterfly. 


There, it is mounted. How to find its 
name, 

Something that means a disembodied 
flame— ; 

What? Ask the connoisseur? No, never 
mind, 

You see, it’s just the common cabbage 


kind! 
Ss) eA Os 
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EDITORIAL 


“BETWEEN OURSELVES” 


When our president, Dr. Wallace, addressed the Edmonton banat of the Univer- 
sity Alumni Association a short time ago he indicated the intimate nature of his sub- 
ject by using the title “Between Ourselves.” 

The question concerning which he took us into his confidence was that of Kdu- 
cation and was dealt with from the point of view of the High School and ourselves. 
Dr. Wallace expressed the opinion that our present High School course failed to 
meet modern requirements in that it was still rigidly academic and designedly “pre- 
university” in its curriculum. 

The folly of this, of course, has been recognized for some time, it being well 
known that only a small percentage of the High School population enters the 
University. 

On the other hand, divided courses, vocational, commercial, technical, and aca- 
demic, have proved themselves unsatisfactory chiefly because nine out of ten stu- 
dents do not know what they want to do even when they enter University. 

The solution for the difficulty, Dr. Wallace suggested (and here he felt was the 
step for which the general public was not yet prepared), was the introduction of 
craftsmanship into the High School curriculum with provision for a more special- 
ized academic training leading to the University for such students as possessed the 
necessary mental attitude. 

The justification of this lies in the fact that at present the University entrance 
standard is too low. Statistics show that those students who enter University with- 
out any “conditions”, but with an average for their matriculation subjects of from 
50-59%, that of these 69% fail in their first year. The result has been that far too 
much time has been spent in the past helping the lame-ducks along, time which would 
have more profitably been devoted to the upper ten per cent. of successful students 
from whom valuable and original contributions may some day reasonably be expect- 
ed. Dr. Wallace foresees the time when the pass mark for University entrance will 
be raised. It is recognized that such a move would meet with the opposition of 
those who look upon a University education as the sine qua non of success in after 
life, and demand it for their children as a democratic right entirely unconditioned by 
the child’s mental capacities, of which, of course, parents are notoriously poor judges. 


Another matter with which Dr. Wallace dealt that evening was adult education 
with special reference to the University graduate. 

Tt is of interest to note in this connection the article in this issue entitled 
“Virtuously Idle.” H.D.S. paints a rather dismal picture of the modern Arts gradu- 
ate, but one that is probably only too true. Allowance must be made, of course, for 
the graduate whose interest in contract bridge and (surreptitiously) Booth Tark- 
ington constituted his main interest even before he graduated, but there is still hope 
for the one whose post-graduate interests include dramatics, Mencken and Rabelais. 

It is because this state of affairs is all too apparent that Dr. Wallace confided 
to us his hope that something may yet be done by the University to help the graduate 
to continue his education in after life, and as a beginning he has arranged for the 
publication of the book-list which. accompanies this issue. 

To the gentleman mentioned by H.D.S., whose sole debt of gratitude to his Alma 
Mater seems to lie in the fact that she taught him how to mix a cocktail, the oppor- 
tunity is once more open to accept or reject her more worthy gifts of the spirit. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Forest Protection—L. H. Nichols. 
Disastrous and extensive fires in 1923 led 
the Association of Forest Industries of 
Quebec to organize for forest protection. 


A large corps of rangers is employed dur- ’ 


ing the hazardous months of the vear. 
The condition of “fire. hazard” is defined 
as “any condition of the forest floor 
which will allow a fire to be started when 
a match is applied.” This hinges largely 
on the moisture content, whcih is depend- 
ent on recent rain, the relative humidity 
of the air, and the radiation from the 
ground for an average location. Methods 
of estimating the moisture content of the 
“duff” or humus layers, were outlined. 
This information serves as a guide in 


_ warning the rangers when fires are most 


likely. At the end Mr. Nichols showed a 
film illustrating problems and scenery en- 


countered during a summer’s work. 


Broadcasting Station Problems.—H. J. 
MacLeod. Many difficulties in connec- 
tion with radio originate in the fact that 
speech and music are complicated waves 
including frequencies of 100 to 6,000, and 
100 to 10,000 cycles per second, respec- 
tively. These waves have been to be 
tremendously amplified between micro- 
phone and antenna, one hundred million 
times being about the minimum neces- 
sary. The signals are then caught in the 
receiving antenna after having travelled 
some distance, and to be brought to loud 
speaker strength must be amplified again 
ten or one hundred million times. For 
good reproduction it is essential that in 
both instances the amplification should be 
distortionless. 
artificial, produce what we call static or 
interference. Sparking motors, faulty 
transformers, and the three wire auto- 
matic telephone vie with thunderstorms 
in producing ether disturbances. 

Curves showing some of the details of 
the work done in regulating CKUA dur- 
ing the summer of 1930 by Dr. MacLeod 
and Mr. Cornish, were thrown on the 
screen, and some demonstrations of the 
effects on a small scale were given. 


Stray noises, natural and- 


The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 
—J. W. Shipley. A great volcanic erup- 
tion in Alaska in 1912 produced devasta- 
tion for miles around through the quanti- 
ties of ash deposited. Some years later a 
party was sent out to locate the crater 
and study the general conditions in the 
neighborhood. The valley of 10,000 
smokes is a few miles away from the 
crater, and has literally that number of 
small fumaroles with steam escaping 
from them. The details of how these were 
used for cookstove and furnace, while an 
adjacent glacier served as refrigerator, 
were admirably illustrated by a number 
of slides showing the party’s work and 
experiences, 

Undeveloped Soil Resources of Alberta. 
—F. A. Wyatt. Three-quarters of our 
northern land is undeveloped. This i: 
chiefly of marginal soil, but has local 
areas of choice soil. The aims of the soil 
survey are to find the land most suitable 
for agricultural development and to in- 
vestigate the best methods of handling it. 
Fertilisers produce large increases in 
yield, but the problem of nitrogen and 
phosphorous deficiency in the marginal 
soils is serious. Control of the areas for 
settlement was strongly urged. 

Physiologic Specialization. — W. C. 
Broadfoot. Entities within a morpho- 
logic species which differ from each other 
primarily and consistently physiologically 
should be considered as physiologic forms, 
whether the differences are in patho- 
genicity or other physiologic attributes. 
These forms can often be recognized by 
their pathogenicity on certain selected 
host plants. Information regarding 
physiologic specialization is important in 
establishing quarantine regulations, in re- 
cognizing certain varieties of crop plants, 
and particularly in the development of 
diseases resistant varieties of crop plants. 

The All or None Law of Muscular 
Contraction._S. Gelfan. It has for some 
time been believed that when a muscle 
fibre contracts it does so to its full ex- 
tent or not at all. The strength of a 
muscular contraction depends, then, on 
the number of fibres concerned, not on 
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the contraction of the individuals. The 
speaker outlined his own and other work 
showing that sub-maximal responses are 
obtainable with graded stimuli provided 
the stimulus is confined to a small enough 
area. It is still possible, however, that 
the all or none law holds for the nerve 
fibres. 

Rabbit and Other Cycles.—W. Rowan. 
This was a discussion meeting opened by 
Dr. Rowan with an account of observed 
cycles in the relative numbers of rabbits 
and mice to be found in the country. The 
rabbits increase gradually over a number 
of years, having large litters three or four 
times a year while their numbers are few, 
and finally having smaller litters only 
once a year when their numbers are large. 
Then suddenly, usually in one or two 
years, their numbers are enormously re- 
duced by disease, the reason or reasons 
being at present unknown. The question 
of correlating these animal cycles with 
sunspot and climatic cycles was discussed, 
and various interesting possibilities were 
suggested by the principal speaker and 
others who took part. 

Problems of Industrial Consolidation. 
—H. W. Hewetson. An outline was given 
of how various arrangements in the ad- 
justment of the final capitalisation could 
react more or less favorably on the con- 
solidating corporations, and the old truth 
(may I say the sad old truth?) that each 
tries for its own greatest benefit was 
stressed. 

Problem Solving in Arithmetic.—M. E. 
Lazerte. This was a continuation of the 
subject the speaker had been working on 
since his last address to the Association. 
He described the reactions of children of 
various ages and grades in the public 
schools, and showed how the various 
stages in the development of problem 
solving ability were being correlated with 
age rather than with school grade. At 
the end of the paper he demonstrated a 
“Psychological machine” of his own de- 
sign to test the child’s ability to think 
through a problem. This device can be 
adapted to almost any investigation where 
ordered thinking is to be tested. 


CAMPUS CHATTER 


Major events since last issue include the 
Spring play, the elections, the approach 
of exams, and the advent of the Yo-Yo 
top. Each of these deserve separate treat- 


‘ment. 


First, then, the Spring play, “Outward 
Bound,” by Sutton Vane. As usual with 
Spring plays, many of the audience went 
away mystified, as usual with Spring 
plays, verdicts range from best to worse, 
as usual with Spring plays, it was fright- 
fully modern and preachy and all that. 
There is very little profanity, however, 
although the idea of an Anglican clergy- 
man holding the entrance exam. for 
Heaven might seem a little profane to 
some. On the whole, the play was well 
done, and amused even when it failed to 
do anything else. There were several 
spots of excellent work. The last scene, 
like the last one in “The Adding Ma- 
chine,” let down the effect a little, and 
gave too much impression perhaps, of 
Mr. Vane telling us about life. I could 
say a lot more, but I hate arguments. 

And so on to the elections. You can 
see the results in The Gateway. I'll not 
bore you with that. I suppose to the 
average graduate, at least of some years’ 
standing, the bare recital of names of 
officers must be a numbing and not very 
informatory process. ‘There are several 
things about this election which might in- 
terest grads, however. In the first place, 
advertising is apparently on the increase. 
This year saw flawboyant banners re- 
commending men for offices, gaudy pos- 
ters making flimsy, ambiguous, impos- 
sible election pledges, even, God save us, 
pictures of candidates leered at us from 
little printed dodgers and notices. I blush 
to think of what we are coming to. Bright 
colours assailed us from every side— 
cheese cloth banners bellowed the names 
of rival candidates to us—one optimistic 
advertisement assured us that a vote for 
So-and-So meant a vote for student gov- 
ernment (as if any man or set of men 
could even change the Things that Are, 
or introduce a Utopian democracy within 
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these walls! Presidents of the Union 
come and go, Councils come and go, stu- 
dents come and go, but the Powers go on 
for ever, and all efforts to gain more 
strength than they wish to give'us are but 
wrestlings with the wind). It was la- 
mentably like a real election. Heaven 
preserve us from the obvious trend! I 
trust I shall never live to see the day 
when all candidates turn out flaunting 
banners, when electioneering heralding 
makes the halls more hideous than usual, 
when the pictures, the grim, wistful, pen- 
sive, audacious, fleering, boyish, or sinis- 
ter visages of candidates mop and mow at 
us from every angle like a Chamber of 
Horrors. May I not be here to see. 

Another angle is the possible influence 
of fraternities. This is the first election 
in which fraternities have taken part as 
_ bodies. I haven’t checked over the list 
of candidates successful or unsuccessful, 
but it seems to me that I have noticed 
signs of a plumping of a vote against an 
avowed frat. man. Certainly, if frats. 
ever organize much in an election, it will 
mean the death of all frat. candidates 
thenceforth. 

The approach of exams. is nothing new. 
Here it is again with its perennial fresh- 
ness. No matter how often we see exams 
approaching, we never get completely 
callous, we never watch their approach 
with perfect calmness, we always get that 
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10107 102nd Street 
(Just off Jasper Avenue) 


Phone 24015 


dry mouth, that glazed eye, that hot 
breath, and go away secretly to mourn 
our sins of omission. “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” we cry, before we see a year 
in which we are so well up in our work, 
so letter-perfect in every course, so primed 
for the combat, that we can look at the 
draft with a clear eye, with an antici- 
patory quickening of the pulse, with a 
heart keen for victory? The cry of the 
ages. 

Well, we’ve worked ourselves into a 
fit of the horrors, talking of such funeral 
affairs. 

Now for the Yo-Yo. Even “Scoop” 
has one, and practises between classes. 
All his philosophy and his Rhodesian 
scholarship avail him nought. He gazes 
with mute envy on the infant who de- 
monstrates figure eights, circles and what- 
nots down town. Surely the gap between 
mere cleverness and genius is large! 


—F.E.L.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(From T. Netson & Sons) 


RED BREAD 
By Maurice. Hinpwus 


Author of “Humanity Uprooted” 

Two months ago Maurice Hindus re- 
turned to America from Russia to find 
that he had become famous. His book, 
“Humanity Uprooted,” had been accepted 
as an authoritative and valuable analysis 
of Bolshevism. It was (and still is) sell- 
ing at the rate of a thousand copies a 
week. 

When Hindus returned from Russia he 
brought with him the manuscript of an- 
other book, and before he began his 
American lecture tour he placed it with 
his publisher. It is to be issued within 
the next few weeks under the title of 
“Red Bread.” In it Hindus tells of how 
the Revolution is affecting the Russian 
village and the Russian peasantry. 

No modern writer is better able for this 
task than Maurice Hindus, for he was 
born in a Russian village, and in his fre- 
quent visits to Russia since the Revolution 
he has spent most of his time in villages. 
Some of the men and women who appear 
in the pages of “Red Bread” were at one 
time his playmates and still are his close 
friends. 


HENRY VIII 
By Francis Hacxerr 


This is the book about which Hamilton 
Fyfe wrote in The Spectator: 

“Mr. Hackett has made a mighty fine 
job of Henry and his wives. Every page 
of this book glitters and glows with 
colour—the moral and mental as well as 
the material colour of their age. It is 
not. fine writing that seems to imply ef- 
fort, it is the writing of a man who loves 
words for their own sake, who enjoys a 


vigorous or witty phrase as one who 
might savour a mellow wine or a frag- 
rant cigar... . Not once does the narra- 
tive flag on the grip or the reader’s atten- 
tion relax.” 

This republication of Henry VIII is 
especially important. The book in itself 
is a literary achievement, and this re-issue 
is a publishing attainment of remarkable 
significance, for now the book is to sell 
at $1.00. Surely this defies all the asser- 
tions that books are beyond the average 
purse, for here we have a book, a popu- 
lar book, of five hundred pages, twelve 
collotype illustrations, and good cloth 
board binding. 


THE UKRAINIAN CANADIANS 
By Cuartes Youne, M.A. 


Edited by Helen R. Y. Reid, B.A., LL.D. 

This book is being published under the 
auspices of the Mental Hygiene Commis- 
sion, and is the result of intimate, first- 
hand contacts with hundreds of Ukrain- 
ians and others having to do with them. 
During eighteen months the author of this 
book was in the west visiting and talking 
to Ukrainian Canadians. Besides this he 
spent from six weeks to three months 
among Ukrainians in Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg. 

Mr. Young was, therefore, well equip- 
ped to wrote a correct and authoritative 
study of these “new” Canadians. He 
draws attention to those characteristics 
which are valuable to Canadian nation- 
building. He points out wherein they re- 
quire consideration and training. Truly 
the book is a valuable handbook to all 
those who would know something about 
Canadian growth and advancement. It is 
illustrated by photographs and has maps 
showing settlements. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Amongst some of us who are interested 
in the production of this magazine there 
has been a great deal of discussion lately. 
Such questions as these have been bandied 
back and forth: How many 7rails go in- 
to the wastepaper basket wholly or par- 
tially unread? Is an alumni magazine, 
which a few people labor mightily to pro- 
duce, regarded as an unnecessary nuls- 
ance? Would the graduates rally round 
the University in a crisis? To the last 
query a rather pertinent rejoinder was to 
ask how they were going to know that a 
crisis existed unless they kept in touch 
somehow? It is not easy to see the right 
way out of the puzzle, and I feel that you 
alumni ought to know of the feeling o* 
discouragement often prevalent amongst 
the editorial group. If a few hundred of 
you would undertake to answer the first 
two questions above there would be some- 
thing to go on. How about a “Revival 
of Letters.” 

Having got that outburst “off my 
chest,” I must not delay further the real 
business of this column, namely, to write 
notes about alumni. What’s in the letter- 
bag? 

1912—1918 


There again appears to be a dearth of 
material regarding the old timers. I can 
give a few new addresses, however. Walter 
Draper, °18, 327Ta Rushton Road, Tor- 
onto 10; Howard FE. Forster, *15, 333 
Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles, California ; 
Mrs. H. Fribance (nee Edna Carmichael), 
16, 1206 Boulevard N.W.. Calgary. From 
20 Spottiswode Road, Edinburgh, comes 
this word of Klyne E. Beamish (nee 
Moraw), 18: “We have been in Scotland 
since August and do not intend to return 
to Canada until after Easter. Doctor 
Beamish is taking some P.G. study at the 
University here. This is our first experi- 
ence of a green Christmas, and we can 
hardly be blamed for feeling a preference 
for more wintry weather. Every good 
wish to the Association for 1931.” 


1919—1923 


Doug. Simpkin, ’22, writes from Casilla 
15, Tocopilla, Chile, to say: “At present 
I am working here as construction fore- 
man on steel erection. We are putting up 
a pretty big plant for the Santaro Nitrate 
Corporation, and when it is finished may 
go on to another one. All the old- 
fashioned plants are closing down and be- 
ing replaced by large ones using modern 
methods adopted by the Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate. It is all to be controlled by one 
large holding corporation eventually.” I 
may be slightly late in announcing that 
Wilda Blow, 721, is studying music in 
Italy. Members of class 22 will be sorry 
to hear that Frank Cousins died at Prince 
Albert nearly four years ago. The report 
has only just been confirmed. 


Dr. Alexander is a member of the 
faculty who is good enough to pass on to 
me information about alumni. Gwen 
Mullet, °30, writes to him, in part, from 
4410 View St., Oakland, California, as 
follows: “My tutorial class for Caesar is 


going to be larger thanm y syntax class 


last term. It’s just as well, or I’d be out 
in Oakland’s bread line!” Dr. Alex. also 
reports that Arthur Donaldson, ’22, is to 
be found at 1009 N. Monterey St., Alham- 
bra, Calif., and Lillian Cobb, 718, ’22, at 
322 Augusta Ave., De Kalb, Illinois. He 
brought in a clipping which showed that 
Mary Foss, 80, has left with an archaeo- 
logical party, headed by Prof. Robinson 
of Johns Hopkins, for Olynthus, Greece. 
Another letter from which he allows me 
to quote comes from Daphne Koenig, ’22, 
173 West Central Ave., Bergenfield, N.J.: 
“Keeping track of me is worse than that 
of the proverbial needle. At present I 
am in the senior high school of Trenton, 
N.J. I really think the combination of a 
most ultra-modern building and superin- 
tendent, easy commuting distance from 
New York and home, and finally a most 
excellent salary schedule, will really keep 
me in Trenton for a few years if they 
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continue to like my work. . . . Of course 
there are snowy nights when a tramp up 
the Saskatchewan out the river road 
would be the perfect joy.” I am prompt- 
ed to suggest that when you write to old 
friends on the staff you suggest that they 
pass on at least your address to me. 

One of my tracer cards contains a good 
deal of information about the Atkinson 
duo. Welles, 22, is a mining engineer with 
the Chelan Copper Co., Lucerne, Wash., 
and Grace, ’26, teaches mathematics in the 
Western Canada High School, Calgary, 
living at home (204 1st St. W.). Another 
card informs me that J. S. Cross, ’23, is 
farming near Vermilion, Alberta. 

1924—1926 

I can always trust Dean Howes for 
some information about the Aggies. He 
tells me that W. G. Malaher, ’25, is back 

'from England and is Dean of the Resi- 
dence at the Vermilion School of Agricul- 
ture; that Paul Matson, ’24 (1008 W. 
20th, Spokane, Wash.) is with the Ar- 
mour Co.; that Jack McAllister, ’24, is to 
be found at 4820 Victoria Ave., Montreal, 
and Andy Cairns, 23 (just back from 
Europe), at Suite 7 Oakland Apts., Win- 
nipeg, Man.; that “Rosy” Whitman, °23, 
lives at 772 Riverview Ave., Verdun, P.Q., 
and that Ted Bayfield, ’23, is at the Ohio 
Experimental Station, Wooster, Ohio. 
Quite a haul, what? 

During the Christmas season I was 
visited by Bill Grindley, ’24, 25, who was 
holidaying here. Sid] is chief of the Ag- 
ricultural Economics branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, and had 
some interesting comments to make about 
Federal political affairs. A regular at 


tendent at the hockey games this winter - 


has been “Auds” Bright, °25, ’27, who is 
now in the mortgage department of the 
National Trust Co. here. Janet Cook, 
24, who is a high school teacher at Hanna, 
Alberta (Box 296), is a faithful supporter 
of the Association. Dr., 25, 29, and Mrs. 
Raymond Rush (nee Frances Alexander), 
27, are, I suspect, the sole University re- 
presentatives at Ganges Harbor, B.C. 
Post-grad. work in agriculture here is 
occupying the attention of Mark Mann, 


24, while another Ag, “Steve” Ward, 26, 
is with the C.M.S. Co. at Trail in connec- 
tion with their fertilizer work. Speaking 
of Trail, I am reminded that Mrs. Z'om 
Mather (nee Dorothy Smith), ’25, was a 
Christmas visitor at her parents’ home 
in Edmonton. lwood Butchart, 24, 25, 
is with the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation in Calgary; his house ad- 
dress is 1110 12th Ave. West. 

Alice Joyce McDonald, ’26, opens the 
ball for this class with an interesting let- 
ter from Omaruru, S.W. Africa: “My 
copy of The Trail is very much enjoyed 
by the Canadian colony, as we are nick- 
named. Of our present five members, 
four are U. of A., viz., Walter Jewitt, 
27, Ray Woodford, ’27, W. L. (Bill) Me- 
Donald, ’23, and ME. We have one U. 
of Toronto man, and try to impress on 
him his utter loss—but find it hard... . 
I hope to be back in Edmonton in 
August, 1931. Best wishes for success.” 
Harold M. Baker, ’26, and Catherine Bar- 
clay, °26, are both teaching—the former 
principal of Happy Valley S.D., Hythe, 
Alberta, and the latter in Calgary (Cres- 
cent Heights High). Donald Thomson, 
26, is again in Ottawa for the present 
session of Parhament. Two other mem- 
bers of the same class of whom I have 
heard are Francis Ferguson (2533 Yale 
Ave., Seattle), with the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Co., and W. G@. Saun- 
ders (5 Earl St., Toronto), who is doing 
P.G. work in Public Health, but “will be 
back in Viking in June.” 

1927—1928 

Headed “Dept. of Anatomy, McGill 
University,” is a note from H. £. Rawlin- 
son, *27, the last sentence of which made 
yours truly blush all over—modesty for- 
bids me to quote it: “Enclosing an un- 
broken New Year’s resolution. The Trail 
is very valuable to us wanderers, for it 
is after one gets away from Alma Mater 
that a full appreciation of its value comes. 
The editorials have been an exception- 
ally bright feature to me. Might I sug- 
gest that ‘Campus Chatter’ be devoted to 
telling us something of the campus 
doings.” These kind words are much ap- 
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preciated; write again, Bert! Another 
27 medico, Andy Wilson, of Port Alberni, 
B.C., was a visitor to Edmonton at 
Christmas time. 
of this class concerns the bone-setters and 
excavators. Ken MacKenzie tells me that 
his namesake, C. H. McKenzie, is prac- 
tising his profession at Ituna, Sask., while 
George Haworth and Ben Richardson, 
28, do the same at Viking, Alberta. R. L. 
English, ’28, who has joined the staff of 
the Department of Extension, tells me 
that Lawrence Kindt, ’27, who came back 
from Minnesota last year, is now with the 
Dominion Dept. of Economics at Ottawa. 
N. D. Holubitsky, 28, practises medicine 
at Radway, Alberta. That stout  sup- 
porter, “Pat” Bowman, ’28, writes from 
Empress, Alberta, where he “is establish- 
ed as roadmaster ... with a nice com- 
pany house to live in (if I can find some- 
one to look after it, which is doubtful). 
»..Lsaw Ray Klinck, ’27, today down the 
line at Jenner, where he is teaching. The 
druggist here is Bill Stothers (Pharm. 
24). I was talking to him the other 
night, and who should blow in but Gerry 
Bullock (Pharm. 27), complete in derby 
hat, etc.” It seems to me that there is 
somewhat of a challenge to the girls of 
28 in one sentence above! 
1929—1930 

I can now see the bottom of the bag, 
but find half-a-dozen references to class 
29 as follows: Mary Lehmann, who 
teaches at Pincher Creek was an Edmon- 
ton visitor during the Christmas season. 
Not far away, at Macleod, J. A. McKay 
is principal of the high school, and is 
assisted by Betty Williams. Ernie Lewis 
labors for the International Harvester 
Co. at Edmonton (making good use of 
his A.E. course, I presume!) In the east 
Pete Kilburn is associated with the A. E. 
Ames Co. at Montreal, and 7. (Curly) 
Ainsworth with the C.G.E. at Peterboro. 
Turning to 1930 I find that Zsobel John- 
stone and Mabel Dickson have completed 
their six months course in dietetics at 
Stanford University Hospital. The for- 
mer has gone to Long Beach and may be 
addressed clo Mr. Chas. Dunn, 153 Syra- 


In fact most of the news — 


cuse Walk; the latter is now in Spokane, 
cjo Miss M. Wright, Carlyle Hotel. Stan 
Lynn is putting his chemical engineering 
knowledge to good use in Dr. Kelso’s lab. 
here. Miss Patrick, who keeps closely in 
touch with her girls, tells me that Mary. 
Bowlen is teaching H.Kc. in the Calgary 
schools. The Rhodes Scholar-elect, Aen 
Conibear, paused in his goal-keeping not 
long ago to inform this rail-bird that 
Hugh Morrison, last year’s scholar, has 
been playing hockey with the Oxford team 
on the continent. 

Here are a few of the many new ad- 
dresses which have come to my notice 
within the last few months: Dobry, Dr. 
J. J., 28, Killam, Alberta; Broadus, K., 
"29, °23, 395 Mt. Vernon St., Dedham, 
Mass.; Ash, (., ’30, 834 High Park Ave., 
Toronto, Ont.; Selnes, W. #., ’26, ’27, and 
Thomson, J., 29, Britannia Beach Town- 
site, B.C.; Hartley, Miss 2. I., 30, Hotel 
de V’Observatoire, Boulevard St. Michel, 
Paris; Turner, W. O., ’24, 5 Clarence 
Block, 112 8th Ave. W., Calgary; Dick- 
son, H: H. L., 27, °29, elo Portnrghtly 
Review, Buckingham St., The Strand, 
London; Baker, Mr. and Mrs. FR. A7., 1% 
Greenbush St., Cortland,N.Y.; Blanchard, 
Mrs. W/. (nee Zrene Cumming), ?27, Wis- 
hart, Sask.; McDonald, Jas. A., 724, St. 
Faustin, P.Q.; Barnecut, Mr. and Mrs. 
R., 223, 1618..10th: St: N.Ws\Caleary. 
Thurlow, Mrs. H. J. (nee Jean Mchit- 
wick, °25, 5 Wineva Avenue, Toronto; 
Biddle, Mrs. G. (nee Lthel Steele), 
"21, 27, 834 8th Ave. N.W., Calgary; 
Langston, Mrs. Robert (nee Wathleen 
Wood), 729, Vancouver General Hospital, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Harran, F. R. D., 724, 
3554 W. 387th Ave., Vancouver, B.C.; 
Crag, Glen Horace, ’30, Strathcona Hall, 
Sherbrooke St., Montreal, P.Q.; Brown, 
Ewart, ’29, (teaching at) Taber, Alberta; 
Harkness, D. S8., °24, Laidlaw, B.C.; 
Thomson, 8. G., ’29, 3014 MacCallum 
Ave., Regina, Sask.; Wilson, Mrs. O. (nee 
Jean McIntosh), ’21, Warner, Alberta; 
Brunton, Dr. Hlizabeth Caswell, ’26, clo 
Molly Stark Sanitorium, Canton, Ohio; 
Bocock, Jack, ’29, clo Dept. of Geology, 
U.B.C., Vancouver, B.C.; Gentleman, W. 
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D., 725, St. Paul, Alberta; Walker, L. A., 
25, 10209 113th St., Edmonton; Carnes, 
Miss Helen, ’28, 30, 11027 83rd Ave., Ed- 
monton; Pekarsky, L., ’29, 10158 117th 
St., Edmonton; Hinke, Miss L. Z., ’27, 
R.R. 2, Austin Road, New Westminster, 
B.C:; Campbell, Dr: EF; A., 726, 1998 
Mathers Ave., Vancouver, B.C.; Stevens, 
G. R., 15, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Hope, Miss Jean T., °23, 
1165 West 10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C.; 
Tomlinson, H. O., ’24, 2985 West 10th 
Ave., Vancouver, B.C.; Archer, Miss M. 
M., ’30, 60 Grosvenor St., Toronto, Ont. ; 
Donaldson, Miss M. F., 28 327 Huron St., 
Toronto; Sproule, J. C., °30, 482 Bruns- 
wick St., Toronto; Harcourt, G. A., °30, 
375 Earle St., Kingston, Ont.; Jones, Miss 
Lillian A., 30, 809 Centre St., Calgary; 
Copeland, FE. R. P., °22, Ogden, Alberta ; 
Drake, W. V., 30, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis.; Drinnan, R. G., 29, 
M.I.T., Boston, Mass.; Grant, R. A., 30, 
Walsh, Alberta; Hnatyshyn, A. C., 23, 
Luscar, Alberta; Retber, Mr., ’27, ’30, and 
Mrs. H. G. (nee Vorma Holmes), ’28, clo 
Dept. of Chemistry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; Kemp, MW. D., ’80, 
620 12th St. S., Lethbridge; MacLean, 
Dr. Hector, °28, 346 Birks Bldg., Edmon- 
ton; Zeavin, J. W., 20 clo Dept. of Chem- 
istry, University of Toronto, Toronto; 
Zimmerman, F'. H., 30, clo C.M.S. Co., 
Trail, B.C.; Wilson, George L., ’23, Peace 
River, Alberta. 


Let me remind Edmonton alumni and 
any others who may be in Edmonton at 
Convocation time of the annual dinner to 
class *31 on the evening of May 14th. Be 
there in your scores and help to welcome 
the new members. Reservations at any 
time, tickets later on, but neither after 
five o’clock the day before. Shouldn’t 
this go down on your memo. pad? 


Before closing, let me direct your at- 
tention to the correspondence which fol- 
lows on the next page, and solicit “more 
of the same, please.” 


Yours, 
GEOFF. 


A NEW TRIUMPH OF 
CO-OPERATION 
“Winnipeg Branches 
University of Saskatchewan 
University of Alberta 
Alumni Associations 

If you are a victim of cold terror when 
a black cat crosses your path, or when a 
white elephant is led into your drawing- 
room, you will be particularly interested 
to know that Friday, the Thirteenth of 
February, has been selected for an import- 
ant event. 

On that date the Winnipeg groups of 
the U. of S. and U. of A. Alumni Asso- 
ciations are to make joint merriment at 
an informal dance at the Mikado Tea 
Room. 

If you are inclined to superstition about 
the date—be nonchalant. Turn your back 
upon groundless fears and dull worry, 
and come along to where the green-and- 
white and the green-and-gold will meet 
with hatchets buried. To the spritely 
strains of living music we will dance away 
the hours and get acquainted. And in-be- 
tween-times we'll renew old contacts of 
Varsity days; and smile at fish-stories 
about good rugby teams that came out of 
Saskatoon and grin big when the Alberta 
people boast of the hockey troupes they 
sent across the prairies. 

Things may be enlivened further by the 
introduction of a miniature inter-varsity 
field day. ‘Tis said there will be a three- 
mile relay and pole-vaulting and broad- 
jumping and javelin throwing in a pee- 
wee way. An inter-varsity debate of 


three minutes duration, and a two-minute 


address by an exchange professor, are be- 
ing rumored. 

There will be no dull moments. 

All members of the U. of A. and U. of 
S. Alumni groups are invited, or rather 
urged, to attend. This will be a big get- 
together with the family that used to live 
next-door. Dress for gentlemen will be 
informal. (Rabbits’ feet may be car- 
ried.).” 

No comment is necessary —G.B.T., 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Queen Mary Apts., 
Elgin St., Ottawa, 
Dec. 14, 1930. 
Dear Mr. Taylor: 
I suppose by the time you get this you 
will be reduced to the state where a cup 


of coffee and a detective story are your 


only wants. I often wonder how the 
University is getting on and, except only 
at exam time, wish I were back. 

Last night we had a U. of A. reunion 
banquet, and I was elected to write and 
tell you about it. There are about 20 
graduates in Ottawa. Unfortunately we 
couldn’t get them all. Geoff Hewelcke, 
of the Conservative headquarters, was out 
of town over the week-end, and Dean 
Boyle couldn’t come, and there were one 
or two others we couldn’t get in time. We 
had dinner at “Chez Henri” in Hull and 
danced afterwards, but it was nearly 
eleven before we stopped swapping news 
and discussing the professors! We were 
lucky to be able to have Dr. and Mrs. 
Tory present, and Dr. Tory told us of his 
impressions gathered on his recent trip to 
England. Shirley MacDonald was chair- 
man, and also made the arrangements. He 
even remembered to have the table de- 
corated in green and gold. He is going to 
Norway in March as trade commissioner. 
There were Jean and Alec Whitelaw, W. 
S. McDonald (17) and Mrs. I/cDonald, 
C.K. Johns and Mrs. Johns, George Field 
and Mrs. Wield, Eleanor Cautley, Loris 
Russell, Bill. Grindley, Art “Nasty” Dunn, 
who is with the Ottawa Civic Hospital, 
and myself. 

We decided that we would get together 
every so often, and Mrs. Zory asked us 
all to her lovely house on January 24th. 

Loris Russell is with the Geologica’ 
Survey of Canada at the Museum, and I 
am in the Carnegie Library. I think that 
is about all the news. 

With best wishes for a very bright New 
Year, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Helen Cautley. 


Apt. 3, Roberta, 
1119 E. 43 St., 
Seattle, Wash., 
Ist Jan., 1931. 


Dear Mr. Taylor: 


_As you see, I’m starting the New Year 
right as far as the Alumni Association is 
concerned. 


I wonder if any alumni ever come to 
Seattle—perhaps there are some resident 
here. Certainly I’ve met plenty of Cana- 
dians down here, but all from Nova Scotia 
or Ontario. It is true that Mollie Grant 
and £’'thel Cobb spent a few days here last 
summer, but no one else has arrived. In 
despair, I’m planning on a short visit 
home next summer. - If you should hear 
of anyone planning on visiting Seattle 
who would care to look me up, I can al- 
ways be reached at the University of 
Washington Library. 


A few days ago I had word from Jean 
Stewart. She is still in Long Beach, 
Calif. (310 Magnolia). and tells me that 
she has been flving for two years, and 
holds a pilot’s licence. j 


In spite of my resolution last year not 
to study any more, I found myself unable 
to resist. An opportunity arose to take 
private lessons in Russian, so, in company 
with four other librarians, I’m engaged 
once a week in making weird hierogly- 
phics and even weirder sounds. It is not 
merely a whim—vyou see, I’m in charge of 
the acquiring, checking and filing of 
periodicals at the library, and we get 
over 5,000 titles. You can imagine how 
many thousands of individual issues that 
means. ‘The number of Russian publica- 
tions that we get is increasing rapidly, 
and someone has to find out enough about 
them to know what to do with them. The 
language is not easy, but for that reason 
it’s all the more interesting. As you may 
know, there is quite a Russian colony in 
Seattle, mostly white Russians, I believe, 
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with a few pink ones thrown in for va- 
riety. 

With kind regards and best wishes for 
a prosperous New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lesley M. Heathcote. 

P.S.—My chief onomatopoetically calls 
our attempts to speak Russian “sizzling.” 
We greet each other in the morning with 
“Hello! Did you sizzle last night ?” 

MSE: 
Keble College, 
Oxford, Eng., 
Jan. 15. 
Dear Taylor: 

Please find enclosed my New Year’s 
Resolution. I think it should cover my 
arrears and ensure further copies of Z’he 
_ Trail for a year or so. 

IT am afraid I cannot add any addresses 
to your lost and found column, but per- 
haps a few personal jottings might prove 
of interest. 

I had a pleasant chat with Peggy Rose- 
borough, ’30, when she came to pay a 
visit to Oxford. She is studying at 
King’s College, London, I believe. I often 
see and hear from Don Sproule, ’28, ’29, 
who is still pursuing the wily electron at 
the Royal Institution. Ron Martland, ’28, 
Hugh Morrison, ’30, and I, 29, occasion- 
ally meet over the teacups to talk over 
old times. Morrison is at Merton Coll, 
which is perhaps the oldest in Oxford, 
1264. Martland and I are at relatively 
new foundations, namely, Hertford, 1874, 
and Keble, 1870. 

Oxford, like Alberta, has now a covered 
rink, which probably accounts for the suc- 
cess of the hockey team this year. 
team, which is practically wholly Cana- 
dian, included two Albertans—Martland 
(captain) and myself. We completed our 
tour of Europe by trouncing Cambridge 
5-1 at St. Moritz. 

I had much pleasure in showing Lill 
and Syd Hobbs a little of Oxford when 
they were here this last summer. I hope 
any other Albertans who are coming over 
here will not fail to look me up. 

Cheerio, 
George Stanley. 


The - 


YOUR HELP, PLEASE 


The Women’s University Club of Ed- 
monton is attempting to secure summer 
work for students of the University of 
Alberta. In a great many cases it is es- 
sential for students to secure work in the 
five months when University is not in 
session in order to continue their course. 
It is impossible to secure teaching posi- 
tions this year, and as this source of re- 
venue is closed to so many of the experi- 
enced students, they are seeking work 
along other lines. A number of these stu- 
dents are experienced. in various lines of 
work, and all are responsible young men 
and women who are anxious for work of 
any kind. 

We feel that the graduates will be sym- 
pathetic with the students who are put- 
ting themselves through University, and 
will co-operate with us in our endeavor to 
help them. So if the graduates who are 
living in Alberta know of any one who 
might give summer employment to one 
or more students we would be glad to 
follow up any information you care 


to send to Miss Flora Carson, University 
of Alberta. 


Names and addresses of anyone who 
might give summer employment 


to students of the University of 
Alberta. 
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MARRIAGES 


DOUGHTY—DEMEK—At Alameda, Calif., 
on Oct. 30, 1930, Thelma, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. L: Demek, of Alameda, to 
Lowell (21), son of Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Doughty, of Delburne, Alta. 

GOOD—COLVILLE—At Winnipeg, on Sat., 
Aug. 2nd, 1930, Margaret Helen, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. Colville, of Calgary, 
to Lorne (’22), son of Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Good, of Didsbury. Mr. and Mrs. Good 
have made their home in Wainwright. 

KIBBLEWHITE—BELL—At Edmonton, on 
Jan. 1, 1931, Frances Isobel (’27), daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas Bell, of Edmonton, to 
William Andrew Kibblewhite. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kibblewhite have made their home in 
Vermilion. 

PARLBY—BUCKLEY—At Gleichen, Alberta, 
Jan. 14, 1931, Beatrice Georgina (’25), 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Buckley, 
of Gleichen, to Humphrey Marryat, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. M. Parlby, of Alix. 
Mr. and Mrs. Parlby have made their 
home in Alix. 

DREW—WATSON—At Chicago, TIll., on 
Thursday, Jan. 29, 1931, Margaret 
(Peggy) Noble, younger daughter of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Watson, of Edmonton, to Alfred 
William (’27), youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. T. Drew, of Edmonton. 


DEATH 


OLEKSZY—At Wetaskiwin, Tuesday, March 
10, 1931, Michael Dmytro Olekszy (’30). 


BIRTHS 


HANSEN—At Calgary, Alta., Feb. 3, 1931, 
to Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Hansen (née Wilma 
Swinnarton) (’28), a daughter, Margaret 
Anne. 

BUCHANAN—To My. (’21) and Mrs. N. V. 
Buchanan (née Helen De Silva) (729), on 
Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1931, a daughter, 
Kathryn Ann. 

RUSH—At Salt Spring Island, B.C., to Dr. 
(29) and Mrs. (B.Se. ’27) Raymond 
Rush, in September, 1930, a son. 

DAVIES—At Edmonton, to -Mr. (B.A. 725, 
LL.B. ’27) and Mrs. Perey Davies (née 
Lilian Myler), on March 27th, a daughter. 
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_PALESTINE AND THE JEWS 


M. H. Wersnor 


About 1900 years B.C., according to 
the Biblical story, Abram the “lyri” — 
translated “Hebrew”—obeyed the com- 
mand of his God and crossed the river 
Euphrates on his way to the land of 
Canaan. From that man the Jews claim 
descent, and from his entry into Canaan 
—with the promises which, says the Bible, 
God made to him—dates the connection 
of the Jews with the land of Palestine. 
... The origin of the name “Ivri” is hid- 
den in antiquity, but the more favoured 
explanation of Rabbinical scholars is that 
it was derived from the name of Eber— 
one of the greatest of Abram’s ancestors. 
Eber was a great-grandson of Shem, the 
father of the Semitic races. 

Abraham, as his name became, had two 
sons—-Ishmael and Isaac. The Arabs, of 
whom more later, believe Ishmael to be 
the father of their race. Isaac, as you 
probably know, was the father of Esau 
and Jacob—later named Israel. Jacob 
had twelve sons, ten of whom gave their 
names to tribes of Israel. Of the other 
two, Levi’s descendants became the reli- 
gious workers of the race while Joseph 
was honoured by having his two sons 
‘rank with the ten sons of Jacob first 
mentioned—hence the Twelve Tribes. .. . 
Then the Bible tells us of Jacob’s journey 
to Egypt, of the 210 years which his de- 
scendants spent there, of the Exodus of 
the Israelites after years of oppression, 
of the law or Torah which their leader 
Moses gave them in the wilderness, and 
of their. return to Canaan in the 15th cen- 
tury B.C. 

Historians, of course, have a different 
story to tell. But, leaving out the super- 
natural element, the fundamental facts of 
Hebrew History as set out in the Bible do 
not differ greatly from those accepted by 
the scientific historian. The outline, at 
least, is confirmed. 

The conquest and occupation of Canaan 
by the Israelites was a long and painful 
struggle. According to the Biblic: al story, 
440 years elapsed “from the entry into 


Canaan until the building of Solomon’s 
Temple—the date of which building, by 
the way, is the first important date on 
which everyone agrees. Most historians 
put the invasion of Canaan in the 12th 
Century B.C.—which would make the 
struggle for the land a much shorter af- 
fair than it is in the Bible... . Be that 
as it may, the Israelites gradually fought 
their way over most of Palestine. Many 
of the Canaanites were killed, thousands 
were forced to territories on the outskirts, 
while others remained in the land in a 
variable state of subjugation. A large 
territory on the’ sea-coast—Philistia— 
probably was never really conquered. . 

Saul, the first Hebrew King, did much to 
consolidate Israel’s power in the land, 
and David who succeeded him appears to 
have become a genuine monarch. During 
the succeeding reign of Solomon, a most 
important development in Hebrew his- 
tory took place with the building of the 
Holy Temple shortly after 1000 B.C. 

The power of the kingdom was short- 
lived. After the death of Solomon there 
was a revolt and the larger part of the 
population set up a new monarchy, while 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, whose 
territory included Jerusalem and_ the 
Temple, remained loyal to the successors 
of David. The new kingdom is known by 
the name of the entire race—that is, as 
the Kingdom of Israel, while the loyal 
minority went down in history as the 
Kingdom of Judah. ... The fortunes of 
both kingdoms varied. ‘There was con- 
tinual pressure and attack from without, 
and in the Kingdom of Israel assassina- 
tions of Kings bore witness to the great 
internal strife. The religion changed al- 
most with the Kings. In both Judah and 
Israel. there was continual conflict be- 
tween Mosaic law and idolatry. 

With the growth of the power of 
Assyria, Israel was doomed. Raids and 
petty warfare became continual. The an- 
cient enmity between Egypt and Assyria 
revived and Israel was caught between 
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the two. In 722 B.C. the Israelite capital 
fell and thousands of inhabitants were de- 
ported, heathen colonists being sent to 
take their place. For practical purposes 
the history of the Kingdom of Judah be- 
comes the history of the Hebrew race. The 
name Jew, by the way, is a translation of 
Yehudi, meaning a “man of Yehudah”— 
that is, Judah. 


The powerof Assyria waned, but Baby- 
lon rose in her stead in the seventh cen- 
tury. Like the Kingdom of Israel, Judah 
had to choose between support of the in- 
vader from the east and Egypt to the 
west. Like Israel, Judah chose Egypt. 
Judah was invaded and, after a long and 
bitter siege, Jerusalem fell in 586 B.C. 
On the ninth day of the month of Ab, 
by the Jewish calendar, the temple was 
burned. Thousands of: the leading citi- 
zens were carried off to Babylon while, 
after a brief rebellion, thousands of others 
fled to Egypt. Those who remained were 
mostly of the peasant class. 

Scarcely 40 years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Babylon fell before the 
power of Cyrus the Great, who was hailed 
by the Hebrew prophets as a divinely ap- 
pointed saviour of the Jews, Cyrus, who 
appears to have been a rather broad- 
minded despot, issued a proclamation al- 
lowing the exiles to return to Judah. 
Many seized the opportunity, and the 
first visible result was the building of the 
second temple on the site of the first. 
During the years of peace which followed, 
large numbers of Jews returned. The 
people once more became homogeneous, 
and—thanks to the labours of the great 
men who were both political and religious 
heads of the country, the religious purity 
of the community was maintained. In 
444 B.C. the prophet Ezra completed the 
compilation of the five books of Moses, 
which compilation soon became _ the 
strongest pillar of Judaism. 

During the following centuries, con- 
trol of Judah passed from Persia to 
Macedon, then to the Egypt of the 
Ptolemies, back to Syria and finally to 
Rome. But under ¢his Syrian domina- 
tion, Judaean independence re-asserted it- 


self and, after Syria became a Roman 
Province, the sub-province of Judaea be- 
came a thorn in the side of the Empire. 
In the spring of 70 A.D. Titus and his 
army laid siege to Jerusalem. The battle 
was long and bitter. Gradually the Jews 
were forced back until only the Temple 
remained as a fortress, and in August 
of the year 70 the Temple was burned. 
By a coincidence, its destruction took 
place on the same day of the same month, 
by the Jewish calendar, as that of the 
Temple of Solomon. 


From this time dates the modern exile 
of the Jews, thousands being carried off 
into slavery or fleeing to neighboring 
countries. Still many remained in Pales- 
tine, and sixty-five years later a great 
revolt broke out, in the reign of Hadrian, 
which lasted for three years and in which 
several hundred thousand Jews laid down 
their lives. 


The disastrous end of the revolution 
was the death-blow to hopes of a Jewish 
national independence. The leaders of 
those who remained in Palestine devoted 
themselves to legal and religious study. 

Many writers have concerned them- 
selves with the phenomenon of the con- 
tinued existence of the Jewish people 
through centuries of wandering and per- 
secution. It is not my intention to spend 
much time on this aspect of the subject, 
bevond pointing out that perhaps the 
most reasonable explanation lays particu- 
lar stress on religion and persecution. The 
intense religious life of the Jews came 
first, its exclusive and peculiar nature 
being one of the chief causes of persecu- 
tion. Persecution, while it drove many 
to baptism, drove the majority further 
and further within the walls of religion. 
Couple with this the fact that, in the 
words in which God rebuked them in the 
wilderness, the Jews are a “stiff-necked 
people,” and you may have the answer to 
the puzzle. 

During all these centuries the exiled 
Jews did not for a moment forget the 
land of their fathers. Secure in the be- 
lief that, as the prophets had foretold, a 
Messiah would some time arise and lead 
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them back to the Holy Land, they bided 
their time until God’s will should be done. 
Meanwhile, ‘small numbers of the race 
returned—rabbinical scholars who wished 
to study in a land of inspiration, and 
pious old people who wished ‘to die and 
be buried in the sacred soil in which lay 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. ... But the 
last century saw a change. A few Jewish 
writers began to discuss the possibility of 
the revival of the national home in Pales- 
tine. With the financial assistance of 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild large agri- 
cultural colonies of Jews were settled in 
Palestine towards the close of the century. 
But it would appear that Baron Roths- 
child was thinking more of alleviating 
the distress of Russian Jews than of a 
real return to the Land of Israel. It re- 
mained for a Viennese journalist, Theo- 
dore Herzl, to bring to a head the vague 
ideas advanced by a few other men of his 
time. Herzl was a visionary and an 
idealist, but he was also an executive of 
the first rank. Herzl’s ideas were first 
set down in a pamphlet called “The 
Jewish State,’ which won many support- 
ers. But he also encountered opposition 
—from very orthodox Jews who insisted 
on waiting for the Messiah and a mir- 
aculous return to Palestine, from Jews 
who thought that Judaism. should not 
strive to be more than a religion, and from 
sceptics who considered the whole plan 
insane. But Herzl was not discouraged. 
In 1897 he called the first Zionist Con- 
gress in Basle, Switzerland, and there was 
formulated the Basle Program, namely: 
“The object of Zionism is to establish for 
the Jewish people a publicly and legally 
assured home in Palestine.” To accom- 
plish this Herzl had a plan which must 
have staggered the imaginations of his 
brothern. It was—to buy Palestine from 
the Sultan under a charter guaranteed by 
the civilized nations of the world. He 
proceeded to visit all the capitals of 
Europe, winning support from Kings and 
Ministers, and spreading his idea among 
the Jews. Herzl was doomed to disap- 
pointment—the wealthy Jews of his day 
were indifferent and, while the Sultan 
seemed favourable for a while, his idea of 
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the price was beyond hope of realization. 
But the Zionist movement went on. The 
leaders of the movement thought that 
some time the face of the world’s poli- 
tical map might change, and that the 
Jews should be ready. The Great War 
brought the opportunity. 

The British Government included a few 
members who ‘had considerable sympathy 
for Zionist aims. In addition to this sym- 
pathy, there were practical considerations. 
At the end of 1916 it came to the knowl- 
edge of the Government that Germany 
contemplated making certain offers to 
the Zionist Jews in order to win their 
moral support. A similar rumour con- 
cerning Turkey was abroad. The entry 
of America into the war was in the bal- 
ance, and Zionist Jews possessed consider- 
able influence in that country. For a 
multitude of reasons the British Govern- 
ment began to study the Zionist plan. 
Early in 1917 a Zionist Committee in 
England was formed for the purpose of 
negotiating with the authorities. In July 
a draft text of what was to be the Balfour 
Declaration was submitted by Lord Roths- 
child to Mr. Balfour. Finally the nego- 
tiations were successful, partly because of 
the intervention of President Wilson, who 
had been approached by one of the most 
influential of American Jews, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, of the Supreme Court. 

In July, 1922, the Palestine Mandate 
was enacted by the League of Nations 
Council. The first chapter in the restora- 
tion of the homeland was closed. 

Much of the land which the Zionists 
have bought was unfit for cultivation at 
the time of purchase—particularly be- 
cause of the swamps. However, the 
swamps have been drained, malaria and 
other diseases eradicated, and in general 
much of the countryside has been trans- 
formed. The Jewish city of Tel Aviv— 
containing about 30,000 people—is the 
particular pride and joy of the movement. 
It is the centre of an extensive Jewish 
settlement, and the city itself, I can say 
without. exaggeration, is a model in more 
than its appearance. Throughout the 
colonies, classical Hebrew—which during 
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the exile had been only the language of 
religion—is the language of conversation 
—the language taught in the schools. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the whole movement is the work of the 
Chalutzim or pioneers—men and women 
from the world over, from all classes of 
society, who have come to Palestine for 
the sake of an ideal to do manual labor 
in the reclamation of the land. Of course, 
the permanent success of the return to 
Palestine cannot be based of such an 
abnormal use of man-power, but the en- 
thusiasm of the Chalutzim is typical of 
the way in which the problem has been 
tackled. 


Unfortunately for Zionist hopes, a very 
concrete obstacle has been encountered in 
the form of 600,000 Arabs. 


In 1921 and 1922 there were Arab riots 
in Jaffa and Jerusalem. From then till 
1929 there was comparative peace. In 
August, 1929, there took place rioting and 
petty warfare in several parts of the land. 
I have found it impossible to form a de- 
finite opinion as to the real cause of the 
1929 riots. On the surface it began as a 
religions quarrel—caused by the fact that 
the Wailing Wall, sacred to Jews as the 
remains of the Temple, is within the 
courtyard of the Mosque of Omar. This 
Mosque was built by Omar, the second 
Mohammedan caliph, on the spot whence 
Mohammed is said to have commenced his 
ascent to heaven. The possibilities for 
strife are obvious. The Arabs refuse to 
sell the bit of land on which the Wailing 
Wall itself stands—the Jews refuse to re- 
frain from coming to the Wall for prayer. 


The suggestion that the settlement of 
Jews on the land, resulting in the dis- 
placement of Arab tenants, was an in- 
direct cause of the riots, induced ‘the 
British Government, in 1930, to send out 
Sir John Hope Simpson—a qualified in- 
vestigator—to report on land settlement, 
immigration and development. Simpson’s 
chief conclusions were that the amount of 
cultivable land is six and one-half million 


dunams, that the population now in Pales- 
tine needs all the cultivable land there is, 
and that therefore the Zionists should not 
be permitted to buy any more land—until 
the needs of the present population are 
permanently assured. He believed fur- 
ther that Jewish immigration contributed 
to Arab unemployment and that, there- 
fore, it should be temporarily stopped. 
Acting on this report, the Secretary: for 
Colonies issued in October a statement of 
policy regarding Palestine—which policy 
appeared to most readers to carry out the 
ideas of the Simpson report. Then the 
storm broke. The Simpson report was at- 
tacked from many sources—particularly 
on account of the extreme conservative 
nature of its figures. For example, 
Simpson excluded from his figures a ter- 
ritory of 4,000,000 dunams which, he ad- 
mits, could be made cultivable by irriga- 
tion. The Zionist contention is that by 
irrigation, drainage of swamps, and em- 
ployment of efficient. agricultural meth- 
ods, Palestine can be made to support 
four million people. But the chief assault 
was not on the report, but on the Govern- 
ment’s statement of policy. Arab news- 
papers hailed it as a deathblow to the 
Zionist movement—and Zionists feared 
that the Arabs were right. After much 
protest and a vigorous debate in the 
House of Commons, the Government ex- 
plained matters. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald sent a letter to the Zionist presi- 
dent in which he purported to interpret 
the White Paper. The Zionists heaved a 
sigh of relief. Arabs promptly accused 
Britain of treachery. To most people, 
MacDonald’s interpretation of the White 
Paper is far-fetched, but it ended the dis- 
pute. According to MacDonald, the 
Zionists may still buy land—but first pro- 
vision must be made for those Arab ten- 
ants who have been actually dispossessed 
by Jewish land purchases. I must con- 
fess that I cannot understand just what 
the Government’s policy is now—but the 
Zionist President, Dr. Weizmann, is con- 
vinced of its reasonableness. 
And there the matter rests. 
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THE PERISCOPE 


The universe may, as our physico- 
mathematicians tells us, be revolving in a 
circle, life may be an endless cycle of 
change, from dust unto dust, but for 
human beings to run around in a circle 
making the same mistakes with each vain 
repetition, seems to show a lack of direc- 
tive intelligence. 

And yet, according to orthodox opinion 
in the realm of economics, depressions 
occur periodically and business conducts 
itself automatically in cycles. It is true 
some doubt exists in the minds of the 
orthodox as to whether the depressions 
occur every seventh or every tenth year, 
but this is a minor point, the indisputable 
fact is that the economic world is caught 
in a circle, the locus of which unfortu- 
nately cuts what are known as “periods 
of depression.” 

It is as though we were all joy-riders 
on a giant ferris wheel. It takes either 
seven or ten years to go all the way 
round, and everyone is_ tremendously 
thrilled and happy as he rises majestic- 
ally to the top and enjoys for a few years 
the sweet air of prosperity. Unhappily 
the descent on the other side is rapid, so 
rapid indeed that many, particularly those 
in the stock markets, suffer from vertigo, 
and before we know it we are plunged 
into a murky pool, the Pool of Depres- 
sion. 


The matter is of some interest to us 
just now because it looks as if the Dark 
Pool had become deeper since we were 
last around and, right now, we have been 
immersed so long and the prospect of our 


emerging on the upward trend so remote,. 


that we are getting a little scared. That 
is, we would be if it wasn’t considered 
Unbusinesslike, Unpatriotic and generally 
Unpleasant of us to get scared about de- 
pressions. 

No, say the orthodox, it’s no good get- 
ting scared. We always: have emerged 
and we always will, every seven years! (or 
is it ten?). Besides, business depressions 
have their advantages. To begin with, 
they eliminate the financially unsound. 


Those unfortunates who are in poor 
health, financially, get swamped, are 
washed out of their place on the economic 
wheel to the obvious advantage of their 
more robust companions, who were better 
prepared for the plunge. As the wheel 
turns on the upward trend those who sur- 
vive have more elbow-room and less com- 
petition in grabbing at the Golden Op- 
portunities that cluster like stars in the 
upper regions of the economic at- 
mosphere. 

Then, again, there is the obvious ad- 
vantage to the wise speculators. These 
are the seasoned travellers on the Big 
Wheel, who by long experience have 
learned to keep their heads on the down- 
ward plunge and can jump off very neatly 
at the right moment. They avoid all the 
unpleasant consequences of the immersion, 
but they are ready when the rest of the 
business world emerges to jump aboard 
again, and pick the pockets of their fel- 
low travellers, who are usually too much 
relieved at being once more on the up- 
ward trend to notice the fact. 

Now, there are a few weak-minded in- 
dividuals who hold unorthodox opinions. 
These are foolish enough to waste their 
sympathies on the poor devils who are 
left floundering in the pool below, and 
their energies in anticipating the certain 
and inevitable repetition of their immer- 
sion at the end of the given number of 
years. 

Useless, this, of course! And yet two 
questions arise which are of fundamental 
interest not only to the business people on 
the Wheel, but to the rest of humanity 
who get badly splashed every time it hits 
the bottom of the cycle. 

First, “Is this rotary motion of the 
business world absolutely necessary, or 
could: there be a levelling up of its course 
to a happier mean?” 

Secondly, “Is this pool of depression 
actually getting deeper, as it appears to 
be, or is the machinery of the economic 
world gradually slowing up so that it 
takes longer to pull through the slough 
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of despond and may ultimately come to a 
standstill with poor humanity finally and 
permanently sunk?” 

These are, it is admitted, unorthodox 
questions, and yet they have this much 
justification. There are in Eurasia some 
150 million people who have for good or 
bad turned their backs on the principle 
of the economic ferris wheel, at least as 
we know it. It may be, as orthodoxy 
claims, that they have sacrificed the rise 
and fall of the capitalist system for a 
dead level of uniformity that will result 
in stagnation much more swiftly and of a 
more unpleasant nature than any periodic 
depression could produce. At the same 
time, it is only fair to remind ourselves, 
no matter how reprehensible we may re- 
gard the Soviet system, that Russia has 
had no unemployment for some years, nor 
has she been affected in the least degree 
by the present world-wide depression. 

Assuming that we emerge from this de- 
pression and rise to greater heights of 
economic prosperity, we shall have seven 
(or is it ten?) years to investigate the 
problem before the next immersion. It is 
just possible that if the nature of this 
metaphoric pool is examined it may prove 
merely to be an accumulation of waste oil 
caused by the economic machinery having 
been grossly neglected and, in fact, left 
to run itself. A machine is never entirely 
automatic, and the economic world is a 
man-made machine, not a natural phen- 
omenon. We may find that the machine 
is so shaky that it ought to be abandoned, 
or again it may be possible to fix it up 
and keep it in good repair. The great 
disadvantage of a system in which, at the 
peak, the Golden Opportunities are so 
golden is that no one will bother to at- 
tend to the machinery whilst the rest of 
humanity is grabbing off the best for it- 
self. 

Something must be done, however, or 
some day some of the lookers-on, in envy 
or disgust, may throw a monkey-wrench 
into the works, and then the old wheel 
will tumble about our ears into a pool of 
a more lurid color than that produced 
merely by waste oil. 


Oye 


CAMPUS CHATTER 


There’s little enough chatter around the 
Campus these days. Even the Farm 
Young People, who walked two by two 
from lecture to demonstration, have gone 
for another year. The tomb-like, maus- 
oleumic quiet has descended on us. Our 
footsteps echo hollowly; our voices sound 
too loud; the hand-truck that brings in 
the mail twice a day rumbles like thun- 
der through the Arts Building; but the 
rest is silent and deserted as a Gothic 
ruin. Now and then a professor, left be- 
hind in the general flight, drifts past, 
and the Alumni who labour for Alma 
mater work listlessly and talk about holi- 
days; or bustle, in an attempt. to regain 
that atmosphere of gay activity which 
characterizes the term. However, sum- 
mer school is on the way, and as usual we 
expect to see many a familiar face hurry- 
ing up and down the old corridors. 

Like the rest of the city, however, we — 
have not been without our httle upheavals 
during the past three weeks. We have . 
prepared for the torrential rains which 
are daily expected. We have uprooted a 
few of the dandelions which have decor- 
ated the lawns in a gallant attempt to 
flaunt the Varsity colours before the 
public. In fact, we have been putting 
in new sewers, and erecting, or sinking, 
new manholes. Driving around the 
“Arts”, like driving almost anywhere in 
the city, has become an adventure—be- 
cause of the heaps of clay. 


Not to be out-done, the University 
tennis courts have begun to expand. The 
skeleton of a fine new fence has arisen, a 
good number of feet beyond the old. 
Slender, silvery supports and cross-bars 
surmounted by gleaming arrow-heads 
look like a preparation for the heads to 
be brought home in triumph from the city 
tournament. The larger courts will prob- 
ably save many a ball from untimely ex- 
tinction. 

* * * 
It was while we were admiring the new 
courts that we noticed that the grid was 
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no longer deserted. What they call in 
rugby circles “new material”, of the most 
hopeful and buoyant character was work- 
ing out there under older and watchful 
eyes. The Varsity lambs seem to be as 
lively a lot as any that have trotted out 
for the old green and gold. Looking at 
them with a sentimental and ignorant 
eye, we would prophesy many a ribbon 
among them, not to ignore many a tender 
chop. 


* *k # 


They came over the other day from 
the new University Farm to keep the grid 
in order until fall. Their new home, by 
the way, out above White Mud, beyond 
the first ravine on Saskatchewan Drive, 
is quite an imposing settlement now. The 
big barns, refurbished and painted, are 
_ familiar enough, when you look a second 
time, but there is a row of new cottages, 
an elevator and a most imposing sign 
which remarks that while the property 
beyond the fence is private, visitors are 


welcome. 
* * * 


Such is the spirit of movement and 
change around Alberta that even the pro- 
fessors refuse to stagnate in the tradi- 
tional professorial manner. Our faculty 
is scattered this summer from California, 
where Dr. Alexander holds out Virgil 
and Seneca at. Berkeley, to Europe, where 
Dr. Sonet and Dr. Gordon are commenc- 
ing their sabbatical year. A fair turn- 
about being the rule, we shall have Dr. 
Broadus at Summer School this year after 
a year in England and Italy; and Dr. 
Hardy will lecture at home instead of at 


Queen’s. 
* * * 


We're back with thoughts of Summer 
School again, and indeed. it’s hard to for- 
get. There is a general atmosphere of 
preparation. The books in the Library 
are beginning their march up from the 
stacks to the reference shelves. The cor- 
ridors and class-rooms are being waxed 
and polished, but truly, if you are con- 
sidering a few weeks among the haunts 
of your young sins, you will find little 


serious change. Fear not, the buildings 
still stand as of old. There’s not even 
a new Library building to confuse you. 


—C.D.C. 


JUAN IN AMERICA 


Hetracts from the new book by Eric 
Linklater 


T. Nelson & Son. 


When was it, Juan wondered, that he 
had thought of adopting the orphan 
Truth—or was it little orphan Honesty ? 
One of that brood. He realized now that 
it would never have done, and he was 
glad that he had taken no serious steps 
about it. Little orphan Truth was left 
out in the snow because that was the 
proper place for her, the smug, self- 
righteous, hymn-sniffling brat that she 
was. She ruined the happiness of every 
house she entered. Much better company, 
and kindlier too, was the huge family of 
Aananias* and Sapphira: Lies, Fibs, 
Crammers, Pervarications, Whoppers, the 
tumbling twins called Terminological In- 
exactitudes, fat Uncle Falsehood and 
Grandpa Guile, and old Aunt Perjury, 
and handsome black-moustached Cousin 
Mendacity, together with the by-blows 
Suppressio Veri and Dissimulation, and 
the jolly old crone Nurse Bunkum, and 
all the rest of them. A fine happy healthy 
family, and a credit to their godfather 
the Devil. 

Though comparatively few people had 
seen him, Mr. Adelaide was one of the 
best-known men in the United States. He 
was a journalist. Every day he wrote a 
newspaper column of topical criticism 
ten little paragraphs that might be advice 
to doctors, sermonettes, or impressions of 
an aeroplane journey—and as this column 
was syndicated it appeared simultaneously 
in a hundred different papers all over 
the country. Mr. Adelaide was an ardent 
patriot. He believed that America was 
not only the largest and richest state in 
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EDITORIAL 

Talking about depressions is, no doubt, 
a depressing habit and, in the eyes of the 
business world, at least, may amount 
almost to a crime. However, like the 
weather, depressions, these rainy days for 
which mankind invariably fails to make 
any provision, constitute a convenient 
topic of conversation. 


The Trail has come in for its share of 
depression during the past year. It has 
become increasingly difficult to find the 
necessary finances and but for the gen- 
erosity of class *31 (see the Secretary’s 
report) it would have been impossible to 
make any allotment this year to the 
Henry Marshall Tory Scholarship Fund, 
that most worthy of Alumni undertakings. 


In an endeavor to stimulate the finan- 
cial position of Zhe Trail a committee of 
ten alumni was asked to bring in a report 
of ways and means to this end. 


A report of this committee’s findings 
is outlined in the President’s report. 
printed in this issue. In its main sugges- 
tion, that more advertising could and 
should be obtained, we heartily concur. 
There have been in the past enthusiastic 
and hard-working advertising managers 
on our staff who have been very 
successful in “getting the goods.” At 
present there seems to be a dearth of 
these unselfish alumni, and even the offer 
of a commission has failed to bring the 
results. 

During a depression advertising is, of 
course, the first line of retrenchment, and 
the radio has robbed the magazine to no 
little extent. 


It is also to be noted that in a minority 
report this committee revived the time- 
honored suggestion of letting The Trail 
perish altogether, the conclusion being 
that if alumni do not support their mag- 
azine more liberally with fees it is be- 
cause they fail to see its usefulness. 

Perhaps, however, Prosperity is just 
around the corner, after all, and provided 
our talk of depressions has not scared it 
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too badly, it will in due course make its 
appearance. 


More encouraging is the fact that this 
year three new branches have been estab- 
lished, the most recent being in distant 
Montreal. 

We welcome the newcomers to their 
corner of The Trail, and trust that the 
enthusiastic organizers will receive the 
loyal support of their fellow Alumni. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND THE 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The annual meeting of the University 
of Alberta Alumni Association was held 
in Room 185 of the Arts Building at 
8:00 p.m., on Monday, May 11th, 1931. 

There were present Mr. L. Y. Cairns in 
the chair and about twenty-five other 
members. 

After approval of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, election results were 
announced as follows: 

President: George D. Misener, 712, ’22. 

First Vice-President: Dorothy Diller, 
"22, 723, 

_-Second Vice-President: Mrs. Thomas 
Mather (nee Dorothy Smith), ’25. 

Third Vice-President: Mrs. G. R. Gib- 
son (nee Helen Beny), 724. 

Secretary: G. B. Taylor, 723, ’25. 

Treasurer: Elmo C. Kellam, ’27. 

The President, Mr. Cairns, then read his 
report, a copy of which is appended to 
these minutes. This statement, along with 
that made by the treasurer, was accepted 
on a motion by Mrs. I. F. Morrison and 
Mr. A. B. Harvey. 

Mr. K. R. Jamieson, treasurer, present- 
ed an interim financial report showing a 
diminution in revenue, which would pre- 
vent any allotment being made to the 
Scholarship Fund. 

The following resolutions were passed 
by the meeting: 

Moved by Mr. Harvey and Miss Simp- 
son: “That the Council be asked to con- 
sider an amendment to the constitution 
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providing for a change in the date of the 
annual meeting.” 

Moved by Mr. Love and Dr. Gowan: 
“That this meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation favors an amendment to the con- 
stitution which would provide for a nom- 
inating committee to supplement the 
present method of nominating officers 
for the Council.” 

The meeting adjourned at 8:35 p.m. 


APPENDIX 


The year just ended has been marked 
by steady progress in Alumni affairs. 
Under capable leadership the older bran- 
ches of the Association have been func- 
tioning vigorously, but what is equally 
gratifying is the fact that three new 
branches have been formed and appear to 
be away to an excellent start. These new 
branches are located in the cities of Van- 
couver, Lethbridge and Montreal. 

Your executive has endeavored, during 
the past year, to continue and maintain 
the various activities established by pre- 
vious councils. Notable amongst these is, 
of course, the publication of The Trail. 
The Association is deeply indebted to 
Mr. R. V. Clark and his associates for 
their unselfish work and for the great 
pleasure this little magazine has brought 
to the various members. 

The effect of the “depression” upon 
The Trail was shown by a diminution in 
the advertising revenues due to with- 
drawals and unwillingness to renew con- 
tracts. In February the Council ap- 
pointed a committee of some thirteen Ed- 
monton Alumni to investigate ways and 
means of improving the finances of The 
Trail. This committee, ably convened by 
Mr. Roger Harding, presented their find- 
ings at the end of March. These consisted 
of a minority report advocating the amal- 
gamation of The Trail and The Gateway 
(enumerating the advantages of the 
scheme to both publications), and a ma- 
jority report consisting of a number of 
suggestions for increasing the revenue 
and decreasing the cost of the magazine. 
The opinion of the present Council is not 
favorable to the first suggestions, viz., 
that of amalgamation. The committee’s 


suggestions for improvement of the 
finances of The Trail are gratefully ac- 
cepted and publicly acknowledged; and 
the report will be passed on to the new 
Council of the Association for further 
study and action. 

A completely new venture has been 
attempted during the past year in the 
holding of monthly Alumni broadcasts 
over the University Radio Station, 
CKUA. It was felt that by this means 
we might reach, personally, members of 
our Association who, by reason of their 
location, found it impossible to attend 
the meetings of any of the branches. 
There is, however, little indication of in- 
terest in the scheme, and it is unlikely 
that it will be continued. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the holding of the annual Alumni ban- 
quet and reception to the graduating 
class. This function is to take place on 
the evening of May 14th, the eve of grad- 
uation day, and it is expected that the 
event will be a most enjoyable one and 
that it will tend to interest the members 
of Class °31 in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I wish to say a word of 
appreciation with respect to the loyal 
work done by the various members of the 
executive during the past year. Council 
meetings have been well attended, and 
the interest in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion has been keen. In this connection my 
report would be incomplete without a 
very special reference to our secretary. 
No member of the Association who has 
not sat on the Council with Mr. Taylor 
can commence to realize either the extent 
of his devotion to our interests or the 
capacity which he brings to his work. 
The Association is extremely fortunate in 
having him as its secretary. 

The election held this spring has re- 
sulted in the appointment of an extremely 
strong executive to carry on the work for 
the coming year. These officers will be 
installed at the annual banquet, and un- 
der their guidance I feel that we may 
look forward to the future with every 
confidence. 

L. Y. Carrns, 
President. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the year ended May 31, 1931 
INCOME: 
Membership Dues: 
Calgary Branch  ..........cccccssssccccsssrseccsensneseessessecsccerssseccosenasrecencerecesessenens 
Edmonton Branch ...........s000sccsessccsnsscecccnscsessensssenenserensoasccenoesesscnsseccaereececs 
Lethbridge Branch ......ccccsssssccsesessecesensstneeeeteneeecessssseeeseenseeccestancecessnnsess 
Vancouver Branch ...ciccccoccseeasccsssseseecnstenscccorsscctecsuter-vennsssaacesisessnscrrnenarat 
Winnipeg Branch .....c..ccccccssssscessseensssnsnnsnsnssesessreeeseesecesseseeeseseeecserseeseetenss 
Members at large .....c.ccsssscssssssssessssvsssseeessssesersnseeseesersesesseeeeeeceseseeececsocsers 
Total Membership Dues .........cccccsseseceesertnseseseesececnetenscceceenansesceees 
Annual Banquet: 
ReCeIPts ciccccccscsecoeseosrcctccssesscennsascacceceesccseveamesccctsooseosessenemmmarsedse $276.00 
Deduct PE XPenses, o.sc.ccnescecenmsseseeesccsseouacelewcssearoneesanb esse sasdevenmadsss 271.83 
Profit on Annual Banquet ..........cccccsccrecescensceeseneseneees 
Total Inno esis. tis dovdecoececsnce heaters sent ats ceetee esenet den soeetitea ince 
EXPENSE: 
Publication of ‘The Trail’: 
Printing ANA. CUES .......ccecececoeservesoracreernnsoeorerernreaversecccrnrreevesosees $419.75 
Wrapping and MAILING .............s:cereesenseeerssereeeeerereveseoesesovsecess Teton 
SV a Vo) 612) an ns saceaceqcooctacas io ehoasooddlidéco.: sab ado nid acaind Secegooodocae cocks omeet09 15.00 
GOMMISSTOM, Heese esceetecs aerate oacee knee sw ehehacssecteniseaaasneteeeteaesicemte 27.99 
Bad) Debts incsescoctassinsscsseneerasensatensitet vecomestoiae de ase iarlenes seetisiectdvanisitele 9.50 
$649.91 
Deduct Income from Advertisers, Ct. .rscccccccccecsseseecneeeeeenenes 276.86 
Publicationgeosts Neb) ierccctes-coedonseecererr tere seratenwans $3873.05 
Secretarial and Office: 
Stationery andwerintiney) Peete wecsescetdeeccchoudecntatcosnesaesdwedearie $13.11 
BOSCH) psc aves conssct once: enconude nen taeeatedtoeosaogeMtcninesstetenesasaact «ice ae op 21.00 
Guts) in) Year Book ga. ccscicekecrsscensccesnee ssenausa ee aecanoacbenace nen sece wanane 23.20 
Secretary's Honorarium) (1929-30) eiiics.-csnisensesocassorscrercncnancet 50.00 
SUNG EVA ee snc eee eee e taco ere eee octets sa senacee racnredsemetmenceraaetadsacaes 8.50 
Potalh UE XPenSe cakes. catosetan coos tee seomsedeneane tase veaeantccwe sae 
Exeess of Expense Over INCOME... 2.0.05... cnvensoseonsscoecornesere perenne 
Surplus Account 
Sunplusnasmatm Vbayaoe meltOs3 Oilementeons caste wacecstncntadtedessa tan sasebsiareattesceriscr deen teeeeaeccnce 
Deduct: 
Excess of Expense over Income for year ended May 31, 1981.. $24.50 
Contribution to H. M. Tory Scholarship Fund (1929-30)........ 30.00 


Surplus as at May 31, 1931 


4.17 
$464.36 


$215.19 


54.50 


$160.69 
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BALANCE. SHEET 
As at May 31, 1931 


ASSETS 
AUS TMR OKI ATI peer act eee ete aaA ONE are LOPA Os cas ce ese c gees: Sol os ics dosacceuewerie cle close $ 40.00 
Balanceyon deposit, at- University) of Albertaq 0. ccsseekcecoseocseicecvoseeccacsexe 78.70 
PCC OMNES MOCETVADIC—— EAI, cacssacesstevsirhn-vesssdradteoe Neagesactevevonkscenateossacdesbuiaeasticee 41.99 
Rocale Current ASsetsetrr cess. ea cso eh se cee hee okie ees cui a hice $160.69 
H. M. Tory Scholarship Endowment Fund: Investments: 
BOMOSRB AG DAT peti Mekeascs saueiesnalet cee rel Se ccnnaretooe et vaseet howto ree ire $700.00 
Premiuimaan deraecrued MMteLest «orcs .ss.kcccrotecsaveckccsmeeduis dr ueseteh de 17.63 
Balance on deposit at National Trust Co., Ltd. ............c.eee 163.15 
880.78 
$1,041.47 
LIABILITIES === 
Trust Account: H. M. Tory Scholarship Endowment Fund 4..........cccc..cceeeceeeee $880.78 
SIPBDUUSPASEAL MLA VMS IhtoL OS La Li cste cetiasn: cvacccoessdedeceacatesetesceteaestevoaes suvareusdecshidecused 160.69 
$1,041.47 


Edmonton, June 138, 1931. 


Presented on behalf of the Executive. 
K. R. JAMIESON, Treasurer. 
Edmonton, June 13, 1931. 


I have audited the books and vouchers of The Alumni Association of the University 
of Alberta for the year ended May 31, 1931, and have received all the information 
and explanations I have required. Bonds of a par value of $700.00 have not been 
inspected, but I am in receipt of written confirmation from the Bursar of the 
University that the bonds are held in his custody. In my opinion the above Balance 
Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of 
the Association’s affairs according to the best of my information and the explanations 
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given to me, and as shown by the books. 


F. G. WINSPEAR, 


Chartered Accountant, 
Auditor. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 


EDMONTON 


The Edmonton Branch reports a very 
successful season. Paid-up members total 
112, and all the meetings were well at- 
tended. Three dinner meetings were held, 
at which the principal speakers were Mr. 
A. U. G. Bury, M.P., Dr. R. C. Wallace 
and Premier Brownlee. Community sing- 
ing and short musical programmes form- 
ed features of the meetings. 

The Alumni Ball, held in the Mac- 
donald Hotel on November 25, 1930, 
proved a decided success. Abbout 275 
guests were present, including several 
out-of-town members and their friends. 
It is hoped that this event may become 
an annual affair. 


For news of Winnipeg Branch see 
Correspondence, page 21. 


CALGARY 


The secretary, Robert R. Mitchell, re- 
ports the following activities for the year: 

1. The first function of the year was 
the entertainment of the members of the 
Varsity Rugby squad on the occasion of 
their first game with the Calgary Tigers. 
A dinner followed by a short business 
meeting, at which the officers for the 
year were elected, and an informal dance 
resulted in a very enjoyable evening. 
Members of the Varsity Rugby team were 
introduced individually by their coach to 
the meeting. 

2. Dr. Wallace, President of the Uni- 
versity, kindly consented to address a 
meeting of the Alumni, held in the Eliza- 
bethan Dining Room of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in Calgary. He chose as his 
subject, “What the Alumni are Doing in 
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Adult Education.” About forty members 
of the Calgary Branch were present and 
thoroughly appreciated Dr. Wallace’s in- 
teresting and useful address, and enjoyed 
renewing acquaintance with Dr. Wallace, 
and in some instances members present 
had the opportunity of meeting Dr. Wal- 
lace for the first time since his appoint- 
ment as President of the University. 


The Calgary Branch sincerely hopes to 
have the opportunity of hearing Dr. 
Wallace again. 


3. The next function of importance was 
the Varsity Dance, now held annually at 
the Palliser Hotel during Christmas va- 
cation. To the committee in charge, 
through their untiring efforts and co- 
operation, is due the credit for the suc- 
cess of this delightful function. Over 
four hundred attended the dance, and it 
is entirely due to the financial success of 
this affair that the local Branch still re- 
mains solvent. 


4. The next function was a dinner and 
informal dance on January 28th, but the 
attendance on this occasion was decidedly 
disappointing, particularly in view of the 
fact that through the co-operation of Mr. 
Taylor, we had arranged to take over the 
broadcasting over CKUA for the evening, 
and the orchestra assisting had offered to 
supply the music for the evening for the 
dance which followed the dinner. How- 
ever, Gerry Shapter and Art Willis and 
their associates managed to put on a very 
creditable performance on the air. 


On Sunday, March Ist, a party was ar- 
ranged for the members of the Branch at 
“Zeke” Morrison’s ranch, west of Coch- 
rane, and about fifteen or twenty couples 
took advantage of the hospitality offered 
at the ranch. This also was, however, a 
disappointing function to the executive 
from the standpoint of attendance, but it 
is hoped that greater numbers will turn 
out at our next meeting. 


We are carrying on a membership drive 
at present, and hope to be able to report 
successful results, despite the hard times 
with which we are faced at present. 


VANCOUVER. 


In October last, after a few informal 
talks, about thirty graduates foregather- 
ed at the University Club for a banquet, 
at which many old acquaintances were 
renewed and a very enjoyable evening 
spent. After singing the old songs, elect- 
ing officers, collecting fees and promising 
to meet again, we adjourned. 

The next official gathering, on Decem- 
ber 4, was an informal dinner meeting 
held at the Georgia Hotel with musical 
programme and round-table discussion. 

Early in February Dr. H. M. Tory, 
past-president and founder of the Uni- 
versity, beloved friend of all who attend- 
ed the University during his twenty 
years’ administration, came to Vancouver, 
and it was our privilege to entertain him 
at a luncheon meeting at the Georgia 
Hotel, at which some thirty members 
were present, and were treated to a de- 
lightful resumé and series of reminiscen- 
ces of campus days. Dr. Tory explained 
his present work, and in particular some 
of the plans for the Pacific Science Con- 
gress, which will be held in Vancouver 
in 1932. It was voted by all a most suc- 
cessful meeting, and we are still congrat- 
ulating ourselves on our very good for- 
tune, and looking forward to the return 
visit of Dr. Tory, when he has promised 
to meet with us again. 

On March 16, 17 and 18 we had with us 
the Varsity Men’s Basketball team, and it 
was our pleasure to entertain them and 
to support them at their game with the 
U.B.C. We were delighted and thrilled 
by the exhibition of basketball and sports- 
manship displayed by this team, and are 
looking forward to further such visits. 

The Vancouver Branch Alumni Ball 
was inaugurated on April 22 in the 
Windsor Room of the Hotel Georgia, and 
some eighty members and their friends 
spent a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

Most alluring is the prospect of a lawn 
party, which is scheduled for July, at Dr. 
and Mrs. MacEachern’s summer home on 
Marine Drive. We look forward with 


pleasure to this event. 
A. S. Barker, ’28. 
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LETHBRIDGE 


On Friday, April 24, the Lethbridge 
branch held a very successful dinner and 
dance at the Marquis Hotel. Forty-three 
members and associate members were pres- 
ent from the city and from Raymond, 
Taber, Cardston and Macleod. The Uni- 
versity grace was said in Latin by Mr. 
Wesley Smith. A short business meeting 
followed the opening remarks of the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Hamilton. Mr. F. A. Rudd 
proposed the toast to the University. A 
program followed, including vocal solos 
by Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. P. D. Clarke, 
and the presentation of the skit “Ph.D.”, 
published in the June, 1930, Tradl with 
improvisations, by Messrs. D. M. Elton, 
Frank Galbraith and R. M. Glover. Dr. 
J.O. E. (Pete) Sanderson was the speaker 
of the evening, and gave a very interest- 
ing analysis of the growth of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, its needs and problems, 
with some timely suggestions as to the 
help which alumni might furnish. Danc- 
ing followed. 

It is hoped that a meeting will be held 
every two months. : 


MONTREAL 


Please move over a bit and let another 
youngster join the growing circle of local 
branches of Alumni Association. 

The idea of a reunion for the old Al- 
bertans now in Montreal materialized very 
successfully on March 20th. About forty- 
five graduates, former students, and for- 
mer members of the staff were present at 
the informal dinner at the Queen’s Hotel. 
So far as known, this was about a 90% 
attendance, which is very encouraging. 

Dr. Len Huskins was the chairman and 
Glenn Craig the temporary secretary for 
the function. Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Tory 
were our guests of honour for the even- 
ing. A letter from Dr. R. W. Boyle ex- 
pressed his regrets at not being present 
at the first Montreal meeting of the 
Alumni. ; 

Jack McAllister proposed the toast to 
our Alma Mater and renewed memories of 


almost a decade ago. As a response the 
Varsity Yell and “My girl, she is a 
Queen” were given enthusiastically. 


Russell Kutz proposed the toast to “The 
Faculty, Past and Present.” Mr. A. E. 
Corbett, of the Department of Extension, 
who fortunately happened to be in the 
city, replied. He gave a concise picture 
of present conditions in Alberta. In con- 
clusion he told several yarns about mem- 
bers of the Faculty who were known and 
appreciated by those present. 


The piéce de résistance was Dr. Tory’s 
talk. In a very interesting speech, Dr. 
Tory freshened our memories of the “high 
spots” in the development of our Alma 
Mater and of its ideals. It was the com- 
mon opinion among older graduates that 
rarely had Dr. Tory been more inspiring 
or stimulating. 


The meeting unanimously decided in 
favour of the formation of a Montreal 
Branch of the Alumni Association. In 
order to facilitate the work of this execu- 
tive, graduates and old students of the 
University of Alberta in Montreal are re- 
quested to get in touch with Dr. Huskins, 
Department of Botany, McGill Univer- 
sity. 

For the information of othe alumni, a 
list of those present at the dinner is given 
below: 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Tory, Mr. E. A. 
Corbett, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Collip, Dr. 
and Mrs. lL. Huskins, Dr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Lattimer, Dr. and Mrs. Jack Gerrie, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Carruthers, G. H. and 
Mrs. Harris, F. P. and Mrs. Whitman, 
John W. and Mrs. Sutherland, Russel L. 
and Mrs. Kutz, Jack and Mrs. McAllister, 
Dr. E. C. Menzies, Dr. H. Rawlinson, Dr. 
E. H. Cayford, Miss Dorothy Sproule, 
Miss Gwen Toby, Miss Eva R. Younge, 
Miss Marjorie Bradford, Miss Helen Mc- 
Rae, E. K. Wright, W. S. Archibald, 
Clarence Laverty, Ronald Richardson, Ed. 
Webster, R. W. Boyd, Henry Scott, R. U. 
Harwood, C. B. Fisher, F. S. Fisher, 
Glenn H. Craig, F. S. Hobbs, Duncan I. 
MeNeill, W. I. McFarland. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


I find it difficult to be original in my 
introduction to these notes. You will 
sympathize with me when you realize that 
this is my fifteenth contribution to The 
Trail. Such hoary antiquity should en- 
title the holder to some immunity, how- 
ever, so I’m going to chat about things a 
bit before delving into contemporary 
history. 

* % * 

The period between March and June is 
an exciting one for those of us who fre- 
quent these halls. Examinations sweep 
down like a tidal wave, engulfing many 
in their relentless flood. As it recedes 
one relaxes a bit, but is immediately 
caught up in another struggle with re- 
sults, which only culminates in the per- 
spiring tensity of Convocation Day. The 
peace that follows is almost nerve-shatter- 
ing until it is realized that the summer 
session is but a month away! 

* * * 

A formal report of the annual meeting 
appears elsewhere in this issue. It was 
really thrilling to watch the faithful few 
gatherings on the steps of the Arts build- 
ing and to speculate on the possibilities 
of securing a quorum. Do you wonder 
that we decided to have the meeting in 
June henceforth, Those pre-Convocation 
days are more than hectic now—and since 
the Council holds office till June 30, why 
not defer the affair? Another achieve- 
ment of that brief meeting was to sanc- 
tion the formation of a nominating com- 
mittee to supplement the present scheme. 
Some of you (I think particularly of 
Jean Whitelaw and Pat Bowman) who 
foresaw the need for this change years 
ago, will now beam approval and, I hope, 
will make some suggestions as to the per- 
sonnel of the committee. 

% * % 

It is not until the coffee comes round 
that one begins really to enjoy the annual 
dinner. By then it is dusk (funny how 
foolish a boiled shirt looks in daylight !) 
and the candles become more than decor- 
ative. His Majesty duly honored (and 


represented for the first time by our new 
Lieutenant-Governor), we settled back 
for a smoke with a feeling of content- 
ment. President Wallace’s gracious reply 
to Alan Carscallen’s nicely worded toast 
to the University, Dave Sigler’s spirited 
response to George Misener’s welcome to 
the graduating class, and Glen Jewitt’s 
delightful solos all blended into one 
pleasing harmony. What seemed to this 
alumnus the high-light of the occasion, 
however, was Don Cameron’s part. In a 
very few words the president of class *20 
presented a cheque for $185.00 (the class 
surplus) to the Tory Scholarship Fund. 
To the Council this seemed like a very 
godsend, because the Association’s small 
credit balance does not warrant an allot- 
ment to the Fund. 

The dance was preceded by a little skit 
in which Viola Rae, R. V. Clark, Slippy 
Barclay and Wardlaw Porteous convinced 
us that not only cats have nine lives. An 
amusing aftermatch was the statement in 
a local paper that “the program concluded 
with a geometrical raphsody by G. B. 
Taylor”! 

* * * 

For the first time since the completion 
of the Arts Building Convocation Hall 
was silent and deserted on degree day. 
Not so was the auditorium of McDougall 
Church, however. From my point of 
vantage behind the pulpit I realized that 
the capacity of that building was tested 
to the limit, even with the staff packed 
into the choir-lift. It was indeed appro- 
priate that in a building named after one 
of Alberta’s pioneers another pioneer, 
the Hon. Frank Oliver, should receive the 
LL.D.—earned as his sponsor, Bishop 
Gray, remarked, “with honors in the 
school of hard knocks.” 

* * * 

Dr. Rutherford presided over Convoca- 
tion with his accustomed grace and dig- 
nity. It is indeed a pleasure to announce 
that he has been re-elected as Chancellor, 
and I feel honored in congratulating him 
on behalf of the many graduates who 
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know him and have partaken of his hos- 
pitality. 


* * 


Our representation on the Senate re- 
mains practically the same, inasmuch as 
the members who were to retire on June 
24 were not replaced by new nominees. 
new member, &. B. Hall, ’23, takes the 
place of the late Dr. McQueen. Elected 
Alberta graduates now on the Senate are: 
Mrs. H. J. MacLeod, 14, Dr. G. B. San- 
ford, ’20, Mr. H. G. Nolan, ’14, Dr. W. F. 
Gillespie, 14, 21, Rev. Sidney Bainbrdige, 
"21, 723, and Mr. £. L. Churchill, ’23. 


*% 


A large group of alumni shook hands 
with the Chancellor for the second or even 
the third time on May 15. Receiving the 
High School Teacher’s Certificate and 
Diploma were: Lthel Barnett ’30, Irene 
Gibbons °30, Muriel Gibbs 30, Jean Know- 
lan °30, Kathleen McConkey °29, Evelyn 
Meyer 30, May Powell 31, Harriet Riley 
30 (who has also captured the I.0.D.E. 
scholarship), Margaret Sellhorn °30, Con- 
stance Smith ’30, Helen Sorenson °30, John 
Comfort 730, Edward Kibblewhite °29, 
"31, and Arthur Powell, ’30, °31. Robert 
Bainbridge came up for his App. Sci. de- 
Bainbridge, ’29, came up for his App. Sci. 
degree in Chemical Engineering, Walter 
Johnston, *30, for B.Sc. in Agriculture; 
Carlton Clement, *28, Leo Pekarsky, °29, 
and David Sigler, ’28, in Law; and Dora 
Newson 724, “Barney” Barnett °24, Robt. 
Brown 729, Reg. Hamilton ’27, Ben Har- 
garten "27, Ivar Lefsrud 728, Malcolm 
McCallum 726, Ken Thomson ’27, C.. W. 


Weinlos °27, and Samuel Zeavin °28, in © 


Medicine. Master’s degrees in Arts were 
awarded to Hwelyn Bowker °30, Gordon 
French °26, and Hdward Kibblewhite ’29, 
and in Science to Paul Gishler ’29, Nick 
Holowaychuk °29, Jack Hopkins ’29, 
Arthur McCalla 729, Herb Morris 729, 
Arthur Saddington ’29, and J. WM. 
Zeavin °30. Last were the trio of B.D.’s, 
Joseph Bainbridge °21, ’22, Neil McInnes 
28 and Roy Taylor 21. 


1912—1922 


I have not the scratch of a pen nor a 
word from anyone prior to 1923 this 
time. A few things have come to my 
notice, however. The Edmonton Journal 
announces the new locations of United 
Church ministers in the province, and in- 
cludes in the list several Albertans as fol- 
lows: Rev. H. Bosomworth °15, ’23, Hol- 
den; Rev. A. #. Hayes 16, Bon Accord; 
Rev. M. M. MacLean 716, Lochead; and 
Rev. W. 17. McDannold °30, Delia. I am 
indebted to Professor Zong for the news 
that J. O. McCabe °22, expects to receive 
his Ph.D. from Glasgow this summer, and 
for the following excerpt from an old 
country paper: “At a special meeting of 
West Lothian Education Committee the 
five men recently chosen on a short leet 
in connection with the head mastership 
of Bathgate R.C. New School were inter- 
viewed. The successful applicant was Mr. 
James McCabe, B.A., M.A., St. Mirin’s 
Academy, Paisley. The salary is £750 per 
annum, and the school will be opened in 
September. Mr. McCabe is a native of 
Yoker, Clydebank. He received his B.A. 
degree at Alberta University, Canada, 
and his M.A. degree at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. For the past seven years he has 
been teacher of history in St. Mirin’s 
Academy. I understand that Mr. McCabe 
is coming back to Canada this summer, 
and hope that he will be able to visit 
Edmonton while here. One of my 


“tracer” cards shows that Russell W. 
Evans, *22, is an accountant in Moose 


Jaw. Can any one furnish his street ad- 
dress? 
1923—1924 

Len Huskins, ’23, ’25, and Mrs. Hus- 
kins (nee Margaret Villy), ’22, were in 
Edmonton recently, having motored from 
Montreal. They were going on to Cali- 
fornia after a little jaunt up to the Peace 
River country. I gathered that Europe 
was not bad at all, but that they were 
glad to be back in Canada. On the same 
day I ran into Lric Cormack, ’25, and Mr. 
Ernest Villy, °25, both up from Alix for 
a short visit. Congratulations are being 
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offered to Mary Martin, °23 (M.A., Lon- 
don), on being awarded one of the post- 
graduate scholarships for foreign women 
offered annually by Bryn Mawr College. 
This is one of the outstanding awards in 
English. Jfary has been associated with 
the department of English during the past 
session; her home address is 11120 97th 
Street, Edmonton. I learn that Neil 
Stewart, °23, who took an architectural 
degree at McGill, has been in Italy, Af- 
rica and Spain during the last six months 
eaining experience. It is likely that he 
will again be stationed in Montreal on his 
return; his home address is 110138 87th 
Avenue, Edmonton. 


Dean Howes was kind enough to bring 
in a letter from Paul Matson, 24, from 
which he allows me to quote as follows: 
“Immediately after leaving university I 
came down to Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and 
was employed as a stockman for a large 
lumber company, which position I left to 
accept. the superintending of a 14,000 
acre ranch in Northern Idaho. I was 
there about two years, and then purchased 
livestock for a firm here in Spokane. I 
became connected with the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Spokane three 
years ago as inspector of livestock and 
agricultural loans, and shortly after be- 
came examiner. Recently it was my good 
fortune to be made assistant manager. 
My new work is very interesting, and I 
am gaining a wide experience in agricul- 
tural credits.” Paul is married, and may 
be addressed at 1008 W. 20th, Spokane, 
Wash. Jack, 24, 27, and Mrs. Gerrie 
(nee Mona Tredway), °28, have returned 
to Montreal, where Jack, who received his 
M.D. from McGill this month, has been 
appointed to the staff of the General 
Hospital. 

1925—1927 

Salvador, Sask., is the address of 
Kileen Evans, 25; she is teaching there. 
The ranks of Canada’s trade representa- 
tives have received another recruit in the 
person of Shirley MacDonald, 725, °28, 
who has left for Oslo, Norway. He will 
act as assistant trade commissioner there ; 
his address: Jerbanetorvet 4, Oslo, Nor- 


way. Congratulations to C. A. Johns, 
25, who has been awarded a fellowship in 
agricultural bacteriology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. I expect that he and 
Mrs. Johns (nee Dorothy Farnalls), °25, 
will be moving to Madison in the autumn. 
Another Aggie is due for congratulations, 
namely, Bob Bedford, ’26, *28, who has 
received his Ph.D. from McGill. Bod is 
also interested in bacteriology, and has 
been doing some very interesting work in 
that line at the halibut fisheries at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. His home address: 10717 
80th Avenue, Edmonton. According to 
the Edmonton Journal, Walter Saunders, 
26, who has been taking P.G. work in 
Toronto, has returned to Alberta, and will 
be in charge of a provincial health centre 
at High River. Hardley S. Allin, ’27, is 
now M.D. (Toronto), and is receiving 
felicitations. His home address is 8820 
111th Street, Edmonton. 


1928—1931 


Members of class 28 will be glad to 
hear that Emily Herbert (nee Horricks), 
28. has recovered from a serious illness 
and is “right back on her toes again now,” 
according to Walter. A letter from the 
president of the Winnipeg branch is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. Gladys 
Smith, 28, writes briefly to ask that Zhe 
Trail be sent to 210 Vallejo Court, 1009-10 
Ave. W., Vancouver. As evidence of the 
value of this magazine to far-away 
alumni, I offer the following excerpts 
from a letter by J. Huntley McLean, 
Com. °28, of 20830 Kamehameha Avenue, 
Honolulu, T.H.: “ . . . Not wishing to 
have The Trail discontinued, I hereby 
enclose a P.O. order. . . . Although not 
having studied my full course at Alberta, 
nevertheless as one who has graduated 
from there, I have the University and its 
interests at heart and look forward to 
every issue of The Trail with genuine an- 
ticipation. ... I am going to offer a sug- 
gestion which may be taken for what it 
is worth. For those of us who are out of 
touch with the University and some who 
are not in Canada, I think a short resumé 
of the quarter’s highlights, academic, so- 
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cial and athletic, in and around the Uni- 
versity, would be of interest. I am think- 
ing especially of the sports which are 
associated with the particular quarter. 
. . . Although the climate here is very 
agreeable, one does miss the seasonal 
sports of Canada, and I am looking for- 
ward to new year, when I expect to re- 
turn to Alberta. ... I am employed here 
by Young, Lamberton and Pearson, a firm 
of Certified Public Accountants.” Mr. 
McLean’s suggestion has been passed on 
to the Editor, who is often puzzled as to 
what alumni want in Zhe Trail. Pat 
Bowman, °28, has moved again and that 
since the last issue. The crime is extenu- 
ated by the fact that he has notified me. 
(I am sure many others are as guilty, but 
have not yet exculpated themselves.) Says 
Pat: “Don’t you envy me tearing about 
' the great open spaces inhaling the beau- 
tiful spring air (burdened with tons of 
moving farm land) ?... Have been trans- 
ferred from Empress to Aldersyde. I now 
see scads of the boys around Calgary. In 
Arrowwood the other day I met Lldon 
Liesemer, °25, who is practising there.” 
Edweena McCaffary, 30, writes from St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Twenty-first and 
Eastern Ave., Covington, Kentucky, in 
part as follows: “A news item which may 
be of interest to some 7’rail readers—Dr. 
Jimmie Brunton, °28, from Detroit, and 
Dr. Beth Caswell Brunton, °26, visited 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. A. Goddard (nee Kath- 
leen Howes), 29, in Cincinnati during the 
latter part of April.” If the address 
“elo Molly Stark Sanitorium, Canton, 
Ohio,” is incorrect for Dr. and Mrs. Brun- 
ton, I should be glad to revise it. The 


degree of M.A. has been awarded by the. 


University of California to Gwen Mullett, 
30. Her address is 4410 View St., Oak- 
land, California. Mention of California 
reminds me that /sobel Johnstone, ’30, is 
back from there, and is with the General 
Electric Co. in Calgary at present. Dr. 
Alewander kindly contributes the follow- 
ing notes: “HZ. W. Morrison, ’30, reports 
in from Girgenti, Italy, where he has been 
inspecting the remains of Pindar’s ‘most 
beautiful city of mortals. Mary Ross, 
30, writes from Salonica (Macedonia) 


en route to excavation work at Olynthus. 
Mary had a look at the Acropolis of 
Athens and the Parthenon in passing, and 
agrees that they are really ‘as advertised.’ 
(Later) Mary has just received from 
Johns Hopkins University a foreign 
scholarship for the coming year. She re- 
ports being in charge of 60 men at 
Olynthus and also provides an account of 
a Vlach wedding procession in which she 
rode in the first cart with the bridegroom 
—but only in the capacity of honored 
guest !” 

A few addresses and then I'll sign off: 

Stoner, R. R., °25, 3400 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Lewis, N. G., 11038 108th 
Street, Edmonton; Matthews, Eleanor, 
15 Maclean Block, Edmonton; Carson, 
J. H., 30, 423 8th St. S., Lethbridge; Riis, 
Inger, °29, Raymond, Alberta; Bryden, 
ge Wea Short Beach, Connecticut ; 
Fraser, S. D., 30, Cadomin, Alberta. 

We are rather hoping that the next is- 
sue will be a directory. So “if you don’t 
receive this write and let me know”—your 
correct address. 

Fraternally, 
GEOFF. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Chez nous, 
April 18th. 
Dear Geoff: 

Seems like I didn’t send you any news 
(other than a copy of our circular) con- 
cerning the Winnipeg waifs, for the 
March issue of The Trail. Very sorry. 
We alumni have been horribly dull and 
inactive in Winnipeg since Christmas, 
and there wasn’t anything much to write 
to you about. Maybe that’s: another good 
reason why I didn’t write. The party 
which we held in conjunction with the U. 
of S. people was successful. At least, I 
judge that to be so because everyone 
clamoured for a return engagement. Last 
Saturday we had a very happy luncheon 
with Dr. Tory. He dashed into town un- 
beknownst to me, and so, when I did learn 
of his presence and get in touch with 
him, I had to do a lot of hustling and 
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scrambling about to scare up enough 
people to make a presentable group. After 
making sixty-four (by actual count!) 
telephone calls (including many repeats, 
of course), I managed to get twenty 
(persons, not telephone calls) around the 
festive board. However, I must. allow a 
considerable discount when I mention that 
figure, because included in the group 
were Messrs. Sanford, Newton, Henry and 
Aamodt, who were all attending the Rust 
Research meetings. Wedid, though, have 
a baker’s dozen of our own people out. 
‘Among those present were: Mrs. McGib- 


bon and Mrs. Herbert, ’28 (that seems | 


funny; putting #’mily in the matron 


class), Misses Yvette Richard, Silver 
Dowding, °23, °24, Jean Folkins, 27, 


Esther Prevey, °25, Winnifred Moyle, ’26, 
Nano Waldo, °29, Jessie Hamilton, °21, 
and Messrs. Bill Hanna, 722, 23, Walker 
Dunham, °20, Charlie Waldo, Dr. McGab- 
bon, Self, ’23, 26, and Dr. Tory. It was 
a most delightful get-together, even 
though it had to be done in such a hurry. 
Dr. Tory was in good fettle, and drifted 
into some delightfully intimate reminis- 
cences in the course of a brief after-din- 
ner talk. 

We are planning to bring the troops 
together again soon. Maybe next week. 
I hope they will then appoint a more 
active president and collect some fees! 
However, I'll let you know what hap- 
pens. 

I don’t. know of any newcomers among 
us. You were advised, I believe, that Don 
Bryden, °26, °28, is with the Winnipeg 
Hydro and that Zilda Wilson Simmons, 
"24, is now living here. Her new name is 
Mrs. Hickman. Did you know that 
George Ferguson has taken unto himself 
a wife? Yes. I seldom see him. 

Shirley MacDonald, °25, 28, dropped 
in one day, some ‘time back, to pay his 
respects before hopping off to Oslo, Nor- 
way, where he is to serve as Canadian 
Trade Commissioner. He seemed hale and 
hearty, as usual. 

Andy Cairns, ’28, got back to these 
parts at Christmas time, after six months 
in Europe. He visited twenty-two coun- 
tries, including Russia, where he spent 


thirty days. (Sounds like a “term,” but 
it wasn’t.) If Andy ever comes to Kd- 
monton, you should have him address 
your group. He tells an intensely inter- 
esting story of his travels. 

Nothing much to tell you, Geoff; but 
I’ll try to do better in the future. As a 
parting salute, I would like to toss in a 
word of encouragement for the ones who 
devote their time and energies to that 
most thankless of all tasks, 7’aid editing. 
I invariably ask every alumnus I meet 
what he thinks of The Trail. ‘The answer 
is invariably highly enthusiastic and com- 
plimentary. Be of good heart, all of you. 
Your work is very much appreciated, 
although we are too selfish or self-centred 
to take the trouble to tell you so. 

Emily joins me in despatching best 
wishes. 

WALTER. 


JUAN IN AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 9.) 

the world, but the most artistic, humane, 
and intellectually enlightened as well, 
and this made him very scornful of other 
nations. He did not, of course, ignore 
them. He frequently mentioned the 
European countries, to remark in happy 
conclusion how much better it was to live 
in America. In spite of the fact that this 
blessedness was his, he was not altogether 
a happy man, for his patriotism was con- 
tinually exasperated by thinking about 
the British Navy and the continuance of 
the British raj in India. Because of this 
he was hawk-eyed for signs of decadence 
in Britain, and being ingenious as well 
as patriotic, and credulous of marvels 
even as he was omniscient, his column was 
frequently filled with such matters as: 

“There is a cow on Mr. So-and-So’s 
ranch in California which holds the 
world’s record for production of milk. 
Every day last year this cow produced 
three and a half gallons of Grade A cer- 
tified bacteria-proof milk. And not only 
last year, but every day for the last three 
years it had done this, without missing a 
day. No other cow in any country in the 
world can equal this record. Long ago 
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“Merrie England” used to be famous for 
its cows, but English cows, like the Brit- 
ish Navy, are not what they used to be. 
They do not give as much milk as Ameri- 
can cows, and what milk they: do give is 
not so good. England can still do many 
things, but she is losing her prowess in 
the dairy as well as her hold on her 
colonies.” 


“DEEP EVENING” 
By Evcenr Lonrx 


(Thomas Nelson & Son) 


On the surface this thrilling story of 
the sinking of a great ocean liner in mid- 
Atlantic is merely the story of the Titanic 
brought up-to-date, but there is a dif- 
ference. 

Only once or twice does the author de- 
part from the strictly narrative, but on 
these occasions one catches a hint of the 
deeper significance of his story, the por- 
trayal of which evidently concerns him 
more than the mere details of the disaster 
which he describes, gripping though they 
be. 

The Glamorland is the last word in 
trans-Atlantic liners; its appointments 
exceed in luxury the most lavish of ter- 
restrial hotels; its passengers are un- 
doubtedly the gayest, smartest, and most 
enterprising of ocean travellers, nor do 
they entertain for one moment the 
thought of any possible disaster. In spite 
of all this, however, the great vessel runs 
upon an iceberg, and in three hours has 
plunged to a watery grave, bearing with 
it its cargo of surprised and somewhat in- 
dignant human beings. 

The gradual realization by the passen- 
gers of the completeness of the disaster 
is splendidly portrayed by Lohrk. Each 
character sees the event colored by his 
own mental background—the sailor freez- 
ing up in the Crowsnest, whose preoccu- 
pation with his own erotic recollections 
prevents him from noticing the iceberg 
until too late; the Swiss waiter busy with 
his unworthy schemes for self-advance- 
ment at the expense of rich ladies “of a 
certain age”; the wife of a Chicago 


broker and her lover, military attache of 
a foreign embassy; and all the diverse 
characters that are aboard the vessel. 
There is little of the overpowering 
sense of tragedy and pathos that is 
usually associated with this kind of 
calamity. The band does not heroically 
continue to play until the last fatal 
plunge, nor do the passengers huddle to- 
gether singing “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” The piling on of the agony is 
no part of Lohrk’s method, and the 
reason is that his concern is not so much 
with immediate sense of tragedy as with 
the ultimate sense of the futility of it all. 
Against a background of fabulous 
luxury the human figures grope for hap- 
piness, but they are as powerless to find 
it as they are to ward off the mountain 
of ice bearing down on them in the 
night. 
This is undoubtedly the theme of 
Lohrk’s story. The Glamorland is mod- 
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ern civilization; through its life throbs 
the rhythm of the machine, its luxury 
and elegance, satisfying though it may be 
to the average person, contains far too 
much tinsel and imitation, and behind it 
all there is the possibility of tragedy 
denied by most, neglected by those at the 
helm, but looming up with irresistible 
force at the most unexpected moment. 


MESSAGE TO CLASS ’81 


To the graduates of 1931 their fellow- 
alumni extend the heartiest of greetings. 
Apparently you have ended the close as- 
sociation of the past years with each 
other and with the University; but this 
separation does not necessarily mean a 
complete break. By means of this maga- 
zine, which you will receive quarterly, 
you can still keep in touch with Univer- 
sity life and University friends. In order 
that you may derive the maximum benefit 
from this and other aspects of. the work 
of the Alumni Association it is your plain 
duty to communicate occasionally with 
the secretary, giving news of yourself and 
others if possible, but at least your ad- 
dress. 

Those of you who settle down in Ed- 
monton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg or Montreal will find there a 
branch of the Association with which you 
should become affiliated (name of branch 
officers will be found on another page). 
The Council or executive of the Associa- 
tion is largely made up of Edmonton 
members, hence for those who do not 
leave the city there is here an added op- 
portunity for service. 

In addition to its main object—of 
maintaining contact between us and our 
Alma Mater—the Association is devoting 
itself to the establishment of an endow- 
ment fund, the income of which is to pro- 
vide a scholarship in memory of Dr. 
Henry Marshall Tory. To this end and 
to meet current expenditure, we shall be 
glad to have your financial assistance 
when it is possible. In the first issue of 
this magazine ten years ago the editor 
wrote: “If you cannot afford two dollars 


for The Trail do not forego your dinner 
or cut out the weed or deny yourself the 
pictures (!) or the dance or anything like 
that in order to send in your subserip- 
tion.” We say the same today—but in 
any case, do not lose touch with us! 


Fraternally yours, 


L.. Y., CAmRNssas 
President of the Association. 


MARRIAGES 


FROMAN—NORRIS—At Edmonton, Alberta, 
on Wednesday, June 10, 1931, Ethel 
(729), daughter of Mrs. Lettie Norris, of 
Edmonton, to Darol Kenneth (26, ’27), 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James Froman, of 
Busby, Alberta. Dr. and Mrs. Froman 
will reside at Macdonald College, Quebec. 

ORTNER—THOMPSON—At Trail, British 
Columbia, on Thursday, June 4, 1931, 
Edith Annie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. 
R. Thompson, of Trail, to Gerald Stanley 
(28), son of Mrs. P. Ortner, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta. Mr. and Mrs. Ortner will 
reside at Trail, B.C. 

GLEN—MALLORY—At Glendale, Calif., on 
May 11, 1931, Kathryn Fraser (R.N.-U.H. 
1927), to John Stuart Glenn, M.D. (’25). 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen have made their home 
at Glendale, Calif. 

KIBBLEWHITE—BELL—At Edmonton, on 
Jan. 1, 1931, Frances Isobel Bell, B.A. 
(27), to W. A. Kibblewhite, Vermilion. 

ROSS—McCALLUM — At. Edmonton, on 
Tuesday, April 7, 1931, Josie Janet Sin- 
elair (’27), daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
McCallum, of Mundare, to Hugh Robert, 
elder son of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Ross, of 
Pincher Creek. 


TOBY—ANDERSON—At Edmonton, July, 
1930, Esther Irene Anderson (20), to 
Frank Toby. Mr. and Mrs. Toby are re- 
siding at 11210 63rd St., Edmonton. 


BIRTHS 


BAKER—At Cortland, New York, April 18, 
1931, to Mr. (’24) and Mrs. R. M. Baker 
(nee Mary Main), a son, Robert Mills. 

KIBBLEWHITE — At Edmonton, Alberta, 
June 1, 1931, to Mr. (’29, ’31) and Mrs. 
E. J. Kibblewhite, a son. 

CASSELS—-At Cambridge, Mass., on May 5, 
1931, to Mr. (’24) and Mrs. (’26) (née 
Gladys Sorenson), John Cassels, a son, 
Billie. 

LANGFORD—At Timmins, Ont., on May 16, 
1931, to Mrs. (née Irene Frazer), ’23, and 
Mr. (“Big Six’) G. Langford, a daughter, 
Rowena Margaret. 
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EDITORIAL 


Four years ago “The Trail” published 
its first directory issue. That issue con- 
tained close to thirteen hundred names 
and was as complete as a careful study 
of the University and Alumni records 
could make it. 

It was hoped at the time that it would 
prove of value to graduates, not oniy to 
settle those conversational disagreements 
that sometimes arise when old times are 
being recalled, as to just when, for in- 
stance, so-and-as graduated, but also to 
provide the means for long lost friends 
to make epistolary contact once again. 

That it achieved these noble ends has 
been abundantly demonstrated in the 
intervening years and the editorial staff 
offers no apologies for renewing the 
venture in this issue. 

So marked indeed seem to be the 
migratory habits of our Alumni that in 
the short space of four years the directory 
of 1927 has rapidly grown obsolete as far 
as addresses are concerned and the addi- 
tion of nearly twelve hundred new mem- 
bers makes its revision not only desirable 
but imperative. 

Our genial secretary, on whom, as 
usual, the main burden of compilation 
has fallen, can be trusted to do a good job. 
He hopes there are no omissions. He 
knows there are some wrong addresses. 
In many cases it has been necessary to 
give the home address in lieu of more ac- 
curate information regarding the where- 
abouts of the graduate concerned. 

We offer it to you for your present use 
and future reference and request. that 
corrections of any errors be promptly 
sent to the secretary. 


CAMPUS CHATTER 


Despite the severe setback that the 
Varsity senior football squad received 
from the Eskimos in the first senior 
match, there is no reason to despair of 
the Hardy Cup. Allowances must always 
be made for the fact that it was Varsity’s 
initial game, and that the Esks had not 
only a previous encounter with the Cal- 
gary Tigers, but also a full two weeks’ 
more training than had the Varsity. Bud 
Morgan, the versatile coach of the green 
and gold squad, feels that after some of 
the raw hands that are playing this vear 
get the feel of things, that there will be 
a noticeable difference in the results. The 
holes that were left in the line by the 
graduation of Ken Thompson and “Dud” 
Menzies, and the absence of some of last 
year’s backfield stars need in no way 
make the 1931 squad inferior to the 
machines of the past. In fact, the Varsity 
backfield is this year possibly the fastest 
that has been seen on the campus for a 
long time. Frank Richards, speed king de 
luxe, is holding down one of the places, 
and Mickey Timothy, whose reputation 
stands for itself, is in another. With these 
two speedsters, things should be made 
pretty warm for Manitoba and Sask- 
atchewan. 


The track team leaves Edmonton to 
arrive in Winnipeg on Oct. 12, which is 
the day set for the Intercollegiate track 
meet. The men’s team is practically as 
strong as ever, and while the women feel 
strongly the loss of such stars as Vada 
McMahon and Ethel Barnett, the captain 
of the women’s team, Josie Kopta, is con- 
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fident that the successors will be worthy 
ones. 


Hockey enthusiasts will be glad to 
know that the far famed “Dooley” Ross 
will again be in the nets for the Varsity 
hockey team this winter. It is with some 
small degree of apprehension that we 
hear the rumor that Johnny Dorsey and 
Bill Montgomery are playing for the 
Superiors this winter. The combination 
of two such sharpshooters as Dorsey and 
Graham should prove almost too much 
for any opposing team to cope with, but 
the Freshman hockey talent has yet to be 
exploited, and it may be that an even 
stronger forward line than last year will 
be in action this season. 


It is interesting to note that this fall 
soccer will come into its own on _ the 
campus. A team has been entered into the 
Dragoon cup series, and if they do as 
well as they hope to, Intercollegiate soc- 
cer will in all probability be inaugur- 
ated. 


For the first time in history a golf 
tournament has been organized at 
Varsity. The qualifying round was 
played on Sunday, Oct 4, Vic Gowan 
turning in the medal score for eighteen 
holes of 81. Two flights are in the 
progress of completion, and it is fully ex- 
pected that this sport of sports will take 
a firm footing on our campus. 


[Editor’s Note: Owing to a delay in 
going to press, we are able to give the 
following results in recent sport events. | 


FoorBaLu. 


Oct. 10—University of Manitoba de- 
feated Varsity 16-6. 


Oct. 12—Calgary defeated Varsity 7-0. 


TRACK. 


Saskatchewan secured a lead of 1 point 
over a ete to win the Cairns Trophy. 


BIRTHS 

BANFIELD—At Vancouver, B.C. July 13, 
1931, to Mr. and Mrs. Orson Banfield (nee 
Bea Timmins), ’24, a daughter—Charlotte 
Jane. 

CHISWELL—At Lacombe, Alberta,- August 
7, 19381, to Mr. and Mrs, A. B. Chiswell 
(nee Pauline Cain), ’22, a son—Robert 


Alan. 

CLARK—At Edmonton, Alberta, August 9, 
1931, to Mr. (’28) and Mrs. R. V. Clark, a 
‘son—Norman Ancrum. 

FACEY—At Los Angeles, California, May 16, 
1931, to Dr. and Mrs. W. D. Facey (nee 
Cora Armstrong), ’17, a son—Frederick 
Laird. 

HERBERT—At Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 
12, 19381, to Mr. (’28) and Mrs. W. B. Her- 
bert (nee Emily Horricks), ’28, a daughter 
—Patricia Frances. 

LEBOURVEAU—At Calgary Alberta, st 
12,)1930), to Mr. (@23; 724) sand UMecaalioe 
LeBourveau (nee Ardis Cain), ’22, a son— 
Homer Graham. 

LEWIS—At Edmonton, Alberta, September 5, 
1931, to Mr. (’29) and Mrs. E. R. Lewis, a 
son—John William. 

ROSEDALE—At Edmonton, Alberta, Septem- 
ber 12; 1931, to Dr. (29) vand) MirsaaRees: 
Rosedale (nee Helene La Fleche), 722, 728, 
a son—Raymond Stuart. 

WALKER—At Lethbridge, Alberta, July 23, 
1931, to Mr. (’28) and Mrs. K. H. Walker 
(nee Jessie Redig), ’26, a son—Paul Arthur. 

WHITELAW—At Ottawa, Ontario, Aug. 1, 
1931, to Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Whitelaw (nee 
Jean Williamson), ’26, a son—Robin 
Douglas. 


MARRIAGES 

ANDERSON—SCOTT—At Edmonton, Alber- 
ta, Aug. 15, 1931, Isla Dorine, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Scott, of Edmonton, to 
John Ansel, ’26, ’28, son of Rev. A. W. 
and Mrs. Anderson, of Caterham Valley, 
Surrey, England. Dr. and Mrs. Anderson 
are residing in Edmonton. 

ATKINSON — COLLIER — At Vancouver, 
B.C., 1931, Sally, only doughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Collier, to Henry Nelles, ’22, 
son of Mrs. F. G. Atkinson and the late Mr. 
Atkinson, of Calgary. 

BOYD — BOYLE — At Edmonton, Alberta, 
Sept. 22, 1931, Helen Murray, ’26, daughter 
of Hon. Mr. Justice Boyle, of Edmonton, to 
Hugh Ross Cameron, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. C. Boyd, of Edgerton, Alberta. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyd are residing at Regina, Sask- 
atchewan. 

BRADFORD—BURNEY—At Edmonton, Al- 
berta, July 8, 1931, Wilma Maud, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Burney, of Ed- 
monton, to Andrew Cameron, ’24, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Bradford, of Grande Prairie. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bradford are residing at Maid- 
stone, Saskatchewan. 

COOPER—HAMILTON—At Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Sept. 5, 1931, Audrey, 730, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Hamilton, of Ed- 
monton, to Ralph Blain, son of Mr, and 
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Mrs. Robert Cooper, of Pincher Creek. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooper are residing in Calgary. 
CRAM—WATSON—At Moose Jaw, Saskatch- 
ewan, July 15, 1931, Agnes Elizabeth Wat- 
son, to William Weltmer, ’29, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Cram, of Edmonton. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cram are residing at Indian Head, 

Saskatchewan. 

CROCKFORD—PALMER—At Edmonton, Al- 
berta, July 1, 1931, Vera May, ’30, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Palmer, of Heff- 
ley Creek, B.C., to. Michael Bertrand Bray, 
729, son of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Crockford, 
of Medicine Hat. Mr. and Mrs. Crockford 
are residing in Edmonton. 

CURRIE — PARKS — At Shelter Island 
Heights, N.Y., Aug. 11, 1931, Evelyn Parks, 
of Edmonton to Donald Farquharson, ’25, 
728, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Currie. Dr. 
and Mrs. Currie are residing in New York 


City. 

DUMOUCHEL—LITTLE — At Edmonton, 
Alberta, Aug. 14, 1931, Gwendoline Ram- 
say, ’26, ’29, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Little, of Edmonton, to Murray Laur- 
ence (Med ’32), son of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Dumouchel, of Coleville, Saskatchewan. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dumouchel are residing in Ed- 
monton. 

ELSEY—LLOYD—At Waskatenau, Alberta, 
June 22, 1931, Mary E. (Libbie) Lloyd, ’12, 
to Ara D. Elsey. Mr. and Mrs. Elsey are 
residing at Waskatenau. 

GOLDSWORTH Y—_THOMPSON—At Edmon- 
ton, Aug. 26, 1931, Zelma May, ’31, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Thompson, of 
Winnipeg and Edmonton, to Leroy D., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Goldsworthy, of 
Edmonton. Mr. and Mrs. Goldsworthy are 
residing (temporarily) in Edmonton. 

HODGSON—MORRISON—At Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Aug. 19, 1931, Lorena, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Morrison, of Edmonton, 
to Stanley Christie, ’31, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Hodgson, of Edmonton. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hodgson are residing in Edmonton. 

HOWE—BELL—At Edmonton, Alberta, June 
26, 1931, Bessie Isabel Bell, daughter of 
Mrs. Bessie Hughes, of Clyde; Alberta, to 
John Wallace, ’25, son of Mr. Wallace 
Howe, of Edmonton. Mr. and Mrs. Howe 
are residing at Kingston, Jamaica. 

JAFFARY—LEHMANN—At. Kingston, On- 
tario, Sept. 19, 1931, Mary Georgina, ’29, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Lehmann, 
of Kingston, to Stuart King, ’21, ’28, son of 
the late Mr. J. A. Jaffary and Mrs. Jaffary, 
of Edmonton. Mr. and Mrs. Jaffary are 
residing in Chicago. 
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MacDONALD—McDONOUGH — At London, 
England, Sept. 5, 1931, Pauline, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Andrew McDonough, of 
Toronto, to Shirley Graeme, ’25, ’28, son 
of the late Dr. John P. MacDonald and 
Mrs. Ernest Scudamore George, of Edmon- 
ton. Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald are residing 
at Oslo, Norway. : 

MALLOCH—WANT—At Edmonton, Alberta, 
July 14, 19381, Joyce Mabel, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick MacKenzie Want, 
to John Gordon, ’24, ’26, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Malloch, of Stony Plain. Dr. 
and Mrs, Malloch are residing in Edmonton. 

NEWLOVE—CAMPBELL — At Vermilion, 
Alberta, Aug., 1931, Jessie Maclean, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Campbell, to 
Thomas Vernon, ’31, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Newlove, of Vermilion. 

NEWSON—FOSBERY—At Ottawa, Ontario, 
June 25, 1931, Affie Dorothea, daughter 
of Major and Mrs. Ernest Fosbery, of Ot- 
tawa, to Frank Jost, ‘24. ’26, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. P. Newson, of Edmonton. Mr. 
and Mrs. Newson are residing in Edmonton. 

RICHARDSON—HART—At Viking, Alberta, 
Aug. 14, 1981, Bessie Myrtle Hart to Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, ’28. Dr. and Mrs. 
Richardson are residing at Viking. 

SWIFT—KING—At Rosetown, Saskatchewan, 
July 4, 19381, Mary Catherine, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. King, of Rosetown, to 
William Herbert Swift, ’27, ’30. Mr. and 
Mrs. Swift are residing at Athabaska, 
Alberta. 

THORPE—VAN WART—At Calgary, Alber- 
ta, Sept. 9, 1931, Audrey Eugene, daughter 
of Mrs. T. S. Borden, of Montreal, and the 
late Mr. I. S. G. Van Wart, of Calgary, to 
Roy Clarence, ’29, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 


B. Thorpe, of Calgary. Dr. and Mrs. 
Thorpe are residing in Calgary. 
WALDO—FOLKINS—At | Winnipeg, Mani- 


toba, Aug. 14, 1931, Jean Elizabeth, ’27, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Folkins, of 
Calgary, to Charles Samuel, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. M. Waldo, of Medicine Hat. Mr. 
and Mrs. Waldo are residing in Winnipeg. 

WILSON—GRIMMETT—At Edmonton, Al- 
berta, July 23, 1931, Julia E., daughter of 
Mr. (720) and Mrs. T. T.. Grimmett, of 
Edmonton, to George L.,'’28, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John L. Wilson, of Edmonton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are residing at Peace 
River, Alberta. 


» DEATHS 
BOWHEY—At Edmonton, Alberta, July 19, 
1931, Cecil Wilmer Bowhey, 731. 
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The following abbreviations have been used: (A) 


Arts; 


(Ag) Agriculture; (Phm) Pharmacy; (HEc) 


Househoid Economics; (N) Nursing; (Arch) Archite:ture; (E) Electrical Engineering; (C) Civil Engineering; 
(M) Mining Engineering; (EP) Engineering Physics; (Com) Commerce. 


A 


Abramson Isaac Albert BSe (E) ’29 Seebe Alberta 

Acheson Harry Ross MacDougall BSe (E) ’29 11728 
94 St Edmonton 

Adam James BA 712 MA 15 11018 83 Ave Edmonton 

Adam James Don BA ’22 LLB ’27 Vermilion Alberta 

Adam Beatrice Monica BA ’27 (see Lynch—Staunton) 

Adamson Grace Blain BA ’31 10020 121 St Edmonton 

Addison Frank Wesley BSe (Ag) ’24 Mannville Alberta 

Agnew Terence James MD ’28 Peace River Alberta 

Agnew Mrs Terence (nee Bertha McCallum) BA ’26 

Ahrens Arthur Christian DDS ’27 Taber Alberta 

Ainlay Harry Dean BA ’25 11014 81 Ave Edmonton 

Ainsworth Harold BSe (E) ’29 clo CGE Co Peterboro 
Ontario f 

crags Howard Donovan BA ’30 10723 108 St Edmon— 
on 

Alexander Frances Elizabeth BSe (N) ’27 (see Rush) 

Alexander Nesbitt Edgar MD ’29 address unknown 

Alexander Robert Percival BA ’30 475 Brannan St 
San Francisco Calif 

Alfred Victor LLB ’22 address unknown 

Allan D H B BCom ’23 Holden Alberta 

Allen Arthur BA ’31 Red Deer Alberta 

Allen Evangeline V BA 718 address unknown. 

Allen Gordon Hollis LLB ’29 address unknown. 

Allan John Chas Mitchell BSe (Ag) ’29 270 Horace 
St Winnipeg Man 

Allen Stanley Vincent BCom ’31 Lacombe Alberta 

Allin Eardley Samuel BSe (A) ’27 8820 111 St Ed— 
monton 

Allwork Chas T BA ’22 Orford Vicarage Warrington 
Lanes England 

Anderson Ada August BA ’21 MA ’23 310 Lockerbie 
Block Edmonton 

Anderson Esther I BA ’30 (see Toby) 

Anderson Ethel C BA ’12 9640 103 Ave Edmonton 

Anderson Ernest BA ’20 MA ’22 Chipman Alberta 

Anderson Marjorie May BSc ’26 (deceased) 

Anderson Palmer BA ’19 2334 Doswell Ave St Paul 
Minnesota 

Anderson Mrs Palmer (nee Adelia Rorem) BA 719 

Anderson Mrs J Blewett BSc (HEc) ’31 Sub PO No 7 
Edmonton 

Anderson John Ansel BSe (Ag) ’26 MSc ’28 PhD 
(Leeds) University of Alberta 

Anderson Roy Llewellyn MD ’27 Smoky Lake Alberta 

Anderson Mrs Roy L (nee Mertle Morrow) BA ’25 

Anderson Mrs R S (nee Hazel Moore) BA ’22 Sun— 
dridge Ontario 

Anderson Walter Stirling BSe (A) 
Edmonton 

Anderson William A BSc (Ag) ’24 Raymond Alberta 

Andrews Elizabeth E BSe (A) ’24 (see Davis) 

Annett Victor Lloyd MD ’29 address unknown 

Antrobus Fred BSc ’26 Peace River Alberta 

Appleton Harold BA ’14 address unknown 

Archer Joseph LLB ’15 Wembley Alberta. 

Archer Margaret Maie BA ’30 60 Grosvenor St Toronto 
Ontario 

Archibald Margaret BA ’22 (see Lawrie) 

Archibald Wm Seymour BA ’28 3637 University St 
Montreal PQ 

Argue George Herbert BSe (A) ’31 9927 83 Ave 
Edmonton 

Argue Kenneth Farnham BA ’31 11905 82 St Edmonton 

Armstrong Cora BA ’17 (see Facey) 

Armstrong Helen BA ’25 (see McDonald) 

Armstrong James Herbert BSe (E) ’28 
St Brooklyn NY 

Armstrong W M BA ’19 8887 15 Ave W Vancouver BC 


730 10129 123 St 


90 Monroe 


Ash, Clifford Llewellyn BSe (A) ’30 34 High Fark 
Ave Toronto Ont 
Asplund Charles Owen BSA ’26 Prov Sch of Agric 


Raymond Alberta 
Atkin G D LLB ’22 address unknown 
Atkinson Grace Annette BSe (A) ’26 204 1 St W 
Calgary Alberta 
Atkinson Nelles H BSc (M) ’22, MSe ’23 Chelan Copper 
Co Lucerne Wash 
Atkinson Thelma Martha BA’ 29 11234 63 St Fdmonton 
Auger Jean Audrey BSe (Phm) ’26 538 20 Ave W 
Calgary, Alberta : 
Austin Myra Katherine BA ’27 Pincher Creek Alberta 
Auxier George William BA ’27 11950 St Ave Edmonton 
Aylsworth Hesperia Lee BSe (HEc) ’28 cio Canadian 
Utilities Ltd Calgary Alberta 


B 


Backman Wilfred BSA ’24 9801 86 Ave Edraonton 

Badcock Dan Gorden BA ’29 323 15 Ave W Calgary 

Bagnall Lucy Ann (Mrs) MA ’26 BEduc “27 1940 26A 
St W Calgary Alberta. 

Bailey Kenneth L G@ BA ’29 address unknown 

Bainbridge Joseph W BA ’21 MA ’22 BD ’31 Viking 
Alberta 

Bainbridge Robert BA ’20 BSe (Chem) 
St Edmonton ; 

Bainbridge Sydney BA ’21 BD ’23 MA ’28 Alliance 
Alberta 

Baker Addison G LLB ’22 address unknown 

Baker Alberta TenBrocke BA ’28 Nemiskam Alberta 

Baker Harold Mills BA ’26 Hythe Alberta 

Baker Morris LLB ’25 510 Tegler Bldg Edmonton 

Baker Robert BCom ’24 71% Greenbush St Cortland NY 

Baker Roy BSe (A) ’24 Champion Alberta 

Baker Mrs Roy (nee Frances Stubbs) BA 719 MA ’24 

Bain Annie Ryrie BCom ’26 10231 95 St Edmonton 

Bakewell Edna BA ’22 10237 109 St Edmonton 

Balaam Ruth V BA ’24 Camrose Alberta 

Baldwin Arthur Vawdrey BSe (A) ’25 MD ’29 West— 
lock Alberta 

Baldwin Arthur Valentine BSc (E) ’25 516 High St 
Johnsonburg Pa 

Balfour H E MA ’24 11114 82 Ave Edmonton 

Ballantyne Jessie BA ’23 1929 11 St W Calgary Alberta 

Baltzan Harry L BA ’24 10170 100 St Edmonton 

Banfield Mrs O (nee Beatrice Timmins) BSe (HEc) 
°24 5575 Angus Drive Vancouver BC 

Banks Bligh Wilton BSe (A) ’29 Veteran Alberta 

Banks Charles BA ’21 MD (McGill) 650 Main St 
Pintard Apts New Rochelle NY 

Barclay Elsie Catherine BA ’26 212 12 Ave NW Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Barclay Frederick Wm LLB ’31 Suite “U’ Westminster 
Apts Edmonton 

Barclay George Franklin BCom ’30 212 12 Ave NW 
Calgary Alberta 

Barclay Helena BA ’16 (see Hurlburt). 

Bard Grace BSc (HEc) ’26 10544 84 Ave Edmonton 

Barker Alfred Stanley BCom ’26 305 Stock Exchange 
Bldg Vancouver BC 

Barker Lucille BA ’28 (see Kane) 

Barnecut Reginald BSc ’23 1618 10 St NW Calgary 
Alberta 

Barnecut Mrs. Reginald (nee Alethia Wood) BA ’22 

Barnes Mrs S A G MA ’31 10817 83 Ave Edmonton 

Barnett Bernard John BSe (A) ’274 MD 731 10701 
University Ave Edmonton 

Barnett Ethel Elsie BSe (A) ’30 Lloydminster Sask 

Barnes Mrs G R (nee Beulah McIntyre) BA ’23 11327 
99 Ave Edmonton 

Barnes Sydney BSA ’21 Dominion Experimental Farm 
Ottawa Ont 

Barron Jacob B LLB ’16 clo Barron & Barron Calgary 
Alberta 

Barr Rev Alfred BD ’17 address unknown 

Basarab J LLB ’22 Gariepy Bldg Edmonton Alberta 

Batson Fred BSe ’20 292 Middlesex Road Buffalo NY 

Baycroft Alva Edison BSc (A) ’28 Stettler Alberta 

Bayfield E G BSA ’23 Ohio Expt Station Wooster Ohio 

Bayne John Wilfrid BA ’29 3012 1 St W Calgary, 
Alberta 

Beach James E BCom ’25 11441 126 St Edmonton 

Beamish Mrs W F (nee Klyne Moraw) BA 718 Port 
Hope Ontario 

Beattie Eva Gertrude BA ’31 Red Deer Alberta 

Becker Charles BA ’20 LLB ’22 11024 89 Ave Edmon— 
ton Alberta 

Becker Donald Fay BA 
Alberta 

Becker Howard Warren BA ’31 3213 6 St SW Calgary 
Alberta 

Becker Ruth BSc (Phm) ’25 (see Hughes) 

Bedford Robert Henry BSe (Ag) ’26 MSe 
McGill) ’31 10707 80 Ave Edmonton 

Begg Gavin BA ’27 14 Second St Medicine Hat Alberta 

Begg Herbert MD ’28 address unknown 

Begg Norah Martha Golding BSc (HEc) ’28 
Fortune) R : 

Beggs Joseph Stiles BSc (A) ’31 University of Alberta 

Bell Frances Isobel BA ’27 (see Kibblewhite). 

Bell Leslie Victor BSe (A) ’25 PhD (Toronto) ’20 
clo Bureau of Mines Quebee City PQ 


731 12038 85 


31 38213 6 St SW Calgary 


°28 PhD 


(see 
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Bell Mary Winnifred BA 
South Edmonton 

Bell N F BSA ’19 Dominion Expt Station Scott Sask 

Bell Robert Clifford BSe ’16 address unknown 

Bell Wm Wilberforce MD CM ’24 (ad eundem) Ver— 
milion Alberta 

Bell Mrs Wm W (nee Mildred Hazel Bell) BHEc ’26 

Bendle Mrs. F J (nee Beatrice I Dake) BA ’21 address 
unknown 

Bernett Charles Vincent BA ’30 Stettler Alberta 

Bennett Margaret BSe (Phm) ’23 Stettler Alberta 

Bentley James McRae BCom ’30 Box 781 North Ed— 
monton Alberta 

Beny Helen BA ’24 (see Gibson) 

Bercovy A LLB ’24 444 Tegler Bldg Edmonton 

Bercov Harry A MD ’25 808 Herald Bldg Calgary 
Ajberta 

Bere Mrs G S (nee Gladys V Brown) 
dilly St London Ont 

Beresford Tom Farnsworth BA ’29 2327 Morrison St 
Calgary Alberta 

Berkov A BSc ’15 106 Commercial Chambers Edmonton 

Berman David BA ’21 address unknown 

Berry Wm BA 716 MA’18 PhD Chicago Dept of 
Psychology University of Rochester Rochester NY 

Beveridge Belle BA ’22 216 18 Ave W Calgary Alberta 

Bibby Reginald BSe (C) ’29 (deceased) 

Bickell Jessie Clark BA ’24 (see Pope) 

Biddle Mrs G (nee Ethel M Steele) BA ’21 MA ’27 
834 8 Ave NW Calgary Alberta 

Biraud F P BSA ’23 address unknown 

Bird Harry BA ’15 address unknown 

Birdsall Elliott Henry BA ’31 St Stephen’s 
Edmonton 

Bissell Ina B BA ’21 11152 89 Ave Edmonton Alberta 

Bissett Clifford BCom ’25 Box 683 Capetown South 
Africa 

Black Jean Lolita BA ’30 1733 2 Ave NW Calgary 
Alberta 

Black Lois BA ’22 (see Lamb) 

Blackmore John BA ’13 Raymond Alberta 

Blain Lysle K BA ’21 LLB ’23 clo Guaranty Trust Co 
Woodward Ave Detroit Mich 

Blair S M MSc ’24 clo Standard Oil Co London England 

Blanchard Mrs M (nee Irene Cumming) BA ’27 ad— 
dress unknown 

Blayney Dr York BA.’12 High River Alberta 

Block Jesse BSA 718 11135 86 Ave Edmonton Alberta 

Bloor Wm G K BA ’25 LLB ’27 Mundare Alberta 

Blow, Wilda Edith BA ’21 2104 8 St W Calgary 


Alberta 
Blundell Mrs P (nee Mae MacHachran) BA °’23 
(M) ’29 clo Dept of 


Wetaskiwin Alberta 

Bocock Jack Bainbridge BSc 
Geology University of BC Vancouver BC 

Boness O C BA ’15 106 Adams Bldg Edmonton Alberta 

Borden Florence BA ’27 (see Scoffield) 

Borrowman Almer Melvyn Wallace MD ’30 Royal Vic— 
toria Hospital Montreal PQ 

Bosomworth Rev H BA ’15 Holden Alberta 

Bosmans Stanley Emile BCom ’28 Round Hill Alberta 

Bothwell Stewart BSc (M) ’31 Islay Alberta 

Bowden Sydney Thomas BA ’29 6046 18A St SE 
Calgary Alberta 

Bowen Emma Ruth BA ’31 9847 86 Ave Edmonton 

Bowhey Cecil Wilmer BSe (A) ’31 (deceased) 

Bowker Ernest Elwyn BCom ’30 MA ’31 Ponoka 
Alberta 

Bowker Wilbur Fee BA ’30 Ponoka Alberta 

Bowlen Mary Helena BSe (HEc) ’30 3403 6 St W 
Calgary Alberta 

Bowman Miriam BA ’18 MA 719 9917 114 St Edmon— 
ton Alberta 

Bowman Ronald Fraser Patrick BSe (E) ’28 clo CPR 

Aldersyde Alberta 

Bowser William Earl BSe (Ag) °'30 Islay Alberta 

Boyd Mrs H RC (nee Helen M Boyle) BA ’26 Suite D 
Victoria Court Regina Sask 

Boyd John LLB ’21 address unknown ‘ 

Boyd Robert Wallace BSe (A) ’27 311 2 St SE Medi-— 
cine Hat Alberta 

Boykowich Michael Henry DDS ’30 Goodeve Sask 

Boyle Helen Murray BA ’26 (see Boyd) ‘ 

Bradford Andrew C BA ’24 MD (McGill) Maidstone 
Sask 

Bradford Marjorie BSc 
Montreal PQ 

Bradley George Cameron MD 
New York City 

Brady Francis LLB ’18 (deceased) 


731 Suite 8 Scona, Block 


"26 458 Picca— 


College 


(A) ’24 1421 Atwater Ave 
728 Bellevue Hospital 


Bramley—Moore A G BA ’23 8 Lemarchand Apts Ed— 


monton Alberta 
Bramley—Moore William MD ’31 10729 98 Ave Edmon— 


ton 
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Brearley Guy Gage BA ’26 MD ’30 Mental Institute 
Oliver, Alberta 

Bremner Charles C BA ’15 MA ’18 Macleod Alberta 

Brewer Randolph George BSc (A) ’26 MSe ”30 Uni-— 

__versity of Alberta 

Bridgeman Mrs O C (nee Bessie Gardiner) BA 21 
MA ’23 2920 Ontario Road Washington DC 

Bright Aubrey Harry BA ’25 LLB ’27 clo National 
Trust Co Edmonton Alberta 

Brine Mrs C A (nee Margaret Gold) BA ’18 MA ’24 
9701 111 St Edmonton Alberta 

Broad W E LLB ’14 killed in action 

Broadus Kemper BA ’22 MA ’23 395 Mt Vernon St 
Dedham Mass 

Brocklebank Adelaide Verth BA ’31 High River Alberta 

Brokovski J C LLB 15 1810 5 St W Calgary Alberta 

Brooks William Henry BSe (A) ’31 920 3 Ave NW 
Calgary Alberta 

Brown Charles Bruce BSe (A) ’27 Clark’s Harbor Nova 
Scotia 

Brown Gladys Violetta BA ’26 (see Bere) 

Brown George Ewart BA ’30 Taber Alberta 

Brown, George Hollis DDS ’30 Herschel Sask 

Brown Harry Knowlton DDS ’30 Herschel Sask 

Brown James BA ’23 LLB ’25 (deceased) 

Brown Kenneth BA °31 Wetaskiwin Alberta 

Brewn Leo BSe ’16 (deceased) 

Brown Milton BSe ’13 782 9 Ave Helena Montana 


Brown Rieta Luella BSc (HEc) ’28 MA ’30 (see 
Davidson) 
Brown Robert Julian BSc (A) ’29 MD ’31 Box 593 


Melfort Sask 

Brown Thomas BSA 718 address unknown 

Brown William R BSA ’238 MSc ’25 University of 
Minnesota Minneapolis Minn 

Brownlee Eva BA ’23 11331 95 St Edmonton Alberta 

Brunsden Edwin William BSA ’28 1701 24A St W 
Calgary Alberta 

Brunton James Ferguson MD ’28 clo Molly Stark 
Sanatorium Canton O 

Brunton Mrs J F (nee Elizabeth Caswell) MD ’26 

Brushett William BSe (A) ’28 Hillerest Alberta 

Bryan George James BA ’23 LLB ’25 Stony Plain 
Alberta 

Bryan Helen A_ BA ’22 address unknown 

Bryden R B BSc (C) ’22 Short Beach Connecticut 

Bryden Donald Chas BA ’26 BSe (E) ’28 clo Sales 
Dept Winnipeg Hydro—Electric Co Winnipeg Man 

Bryenton P R LLB ’20 304 McLean Block Calgary 
Alberta 

Brynildsen Robert Kenneth MD ’31 University Hospital 
Edmonton 

Buchanan Gladys Alberta BA ’17 (see Morgan) 

Buchanan J E LLB ’14 Lacombe Alberta 

Buchanan Nelles LLB ’21 11408 103 Ave Edmonton 

Buchanan Mrs. Nelles (nee Helen Bravin De Silva) 
BSem (A) 229 

Buck Cameron A BSc °16 (deceased) 

Buckingham Ernest BSA ’21 Seed Branch Dept of 
Agriculture “Edmonton 

Buckley Beatrice BA ’25 (see Parlby) 

Buckley G F H BSA ’20 PhD (Calif) Dominion Expt 
Farm Brandon Man 

Budd W S BA ’21 (deceased) 

Buk, Nicholas BSe (E) ’30 Trail BC 

Bullard E Grace BA ’25 Kavali Nellore District India 

Bullock John Thornton BA ’27 Tofield Alberta 

Bullock Mrs John Thornton (nee Edna Wallis) BA ’24 

Bulyea Alice Eugenie BSc (HEc) °80 11125 89 Ave 
Edmonton Alberta 

Bures Anton J BCom ’24 clo Sask Co-op Wheat 
Producers Sherwood Bldg Regina Sask 

Bures Mrs Anton J (nee Dorothy MacLean) BA ’24 

Burgess Emma Evelyn BA ’30 Mirror Lake BC 

Burgess Kathleen Maude BA ’28 Fairview Alberta 

Burgess Kathleen Miller BA ’29 Camrose Alberta 

Burgess Wilfred BSc (M) ’23 Trail BC 

Buriak Michael MD ’28 RD No 2 Shamokin Pennsyl- 
vania 

Burke Donald Kenneth BSc (M) ’31 9942 85 Ave 
Edmonton 

Burley A E LLB ’21 (deceased) i 

Burris Samuel Martin MD ’31 Shuvenacadie NS 

Burstein Joseph DDS ’27 address unknown 

Burton Jean (BA) MA ’28 address unknown 

Butchart Elwood BA ’24 No 3 1110 12 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Butchart H T BSe (M) ’22 8821 93 St Edmonton 

Butchart Thelma BA ’22 Olds Alberta _ : 

Butler Eugenie Louise BA ’27 11551 University Ave 
Edmonton Alberta f : ae 

Butler John Malcolm BCom ’°30 11551 University Ave 
Edmonton Alberta 
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Butler Mildred Dorothy BCom 
Calgary Alberta 


731 507 20 Ave W 


Cc 


Cain Ardis BSe (A) ’22( see LeBourveau) 

Cain Pauline BA ’19 (see Chiswell) 

Cain Ruth BA ’19 (deceased) 

Cain Edmund Francis MD ’29 Mayo Foundation Roch— 
ester Minn 

Cairns A BSA ’28 PhD (Minn) Suite 7 Oakland Apts 
Winnipeg Man 

Cairns James M BA ’25 LLB ’27 1819 8 St W Calgary 
Alberta 

Cairns L Y BA 712 11039 90 Ave Edmonton Alberta 

Calder James MD ’30 Sick Children’s Hospital Toronto 
Ontario 

Calder Marguerite Edith BA 780 510 10 St W Calgary 
Alberta 

Caldwell Alex MD CM (McGill) (Ad eundem Alberta 
’22) Cabri Sask 

Caldwell Jean Evelyn BA ’29 (see MacLean) 

Caldwell Mary Ellen BA ’29 11446 94 St Edmonton 

Caldwell Graham Grenville BCom ’29 address unknown 

Caldwell Olive BCom ’24 10224 106 St Edmonton 

Caley John Fletcher BSe (A) ’27 9826 109 St Ed— 
monton 

Calhoun Whitmore Pipes DDS ’27 Fort Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

Calhoun Mrs W P BA ’27 

Cameron Donald BSc (Ag) ’380 University of Alberta 


724 LLB 


728 Expt Farm 


Thompson Block Edmonton 
Cameron Jean MacMillan BA 
Campbell Beatrice Mary Kathleen BSc (HEc) ’31 
Edmonton 
Campbell Hilda Jean Joslin BA ’29 Lacombe Alberta 
Campbell James Allan BSc (A) 
°29 King’s Park State 
Hospital King’s Park NY 
Campbell W P BSc ’238 MSc 
Carlson Carl Emmanuel BA ’27 1492 N Snelling Ave 
Carlyle Robert Harold BSe (Ag) ’31 11012 87 Ave 
Lethbridge Alberta 
Carmichael Edna BA ’16 (see Fribance) 
Carr Rev A L BA 712 Wembley Alberta 
Carson Flora BA ’28 University of Alberta 
Carswell C F BA ’15 Granum Alberta 
Carswell John A BSc ’20 2207 Camden Ave Sawtelle 
726 2310 Carleton St 
Calgary Alberta 


Cameron Donald Murray LLB ’27 101 Bradburn 
Cameron George Joseph MD ’29 The General Hospital 
Regina Sask 
729 63 McLean Block 
Edmonton 
Campbell Amadeus Damian LLB ’27 Bonnyville Alberta 
Lacombe Alberta 
Campbell Clarence BA 726 10018 838 Ave 
Campbell Ernest Albert MD ’26 Essondale BC 
Campbell Hugh Lawrence BSe (Ag) ’31 Lacombe 
Alberta 
729 10454 86 Ave 
Edmonton Alberta 
Campbell James Arthur MD 
Campbell Winifred Jean BA ’30 528 Wighth St S 
Lethbridge Alberta 
725 232 5 Ave NE 
Calgary Alberta 
Capsey Mary Ernestine BA ’27 Lloydminster Sask 
St. Paul Minn 
Carlisle John Abner BSe (Phm) ’27 address unknown 
Edmonton 
Carlyle William Thomas BSc (Ag) 
Carmichael Bernice BSe (HEc) ’23 (see Law) 
Carnes Marion Helen BA ’28 LLB ’30 11027 83 Ave 
Edmonton Alberta 
Carseallen Alan Newton BCom ’31 clo H H Cooper 
Ltd Edmonton 
Carson Joseph Edward DDS ’80 423 8th St Lethbridge 
Alberta 
Carswell Helen May BA ’29 9350 107A Ave Edmon— 
ton, Alberta 
Calif 
Cartwright H D BA 718 MA 
Caspar Jacob BA ”27 MA (Toronto) University of 
Alberta 


Casselman Fred LLB ’17 10022 83 Ave Edmonton 
Alberta 
Cagscks John MacI BA ’24 11 Shaler Lane Cambridge 
ass 


Cassels Mrs John M (nee Gladys Sorenson) BA ’26 
Castor Irene BA ’25 (see Stewart) 
Caswell Elizabeth MD ’26 (see Brunton) 
Cato Marion BA ’19 MA ’26 11004 84 Ave Edmonton 
Alberta 
a Hleanor Munro BA ’28 418 Elgin St Ottawa 
nt 


Cautley Helen Elizabeth BSe (A) ’30 418 Elgin St 
Ottawa Ont 

Chadsey Dr L C BA ’22 Exshaw Alberta 

Chalmers Helen BA ’23 MA ’25 10028 104 St Edmon— 


ton Alberta 
Gertrude BSe (HEc) ’30 2950 


Chamberlain Doris 
Heather St Vancouver BC 

Chambers Allan Langmuir BSe (A) ’27 7619 112 Ave 
Edmonton 

Chant John Mason BCom ’30 Maple Creek Sask. 

Chappell Nelson Thomas BA ’27 Grande Prairie Alberta 

Chappell Mrs N T (nee Mabel Naomi Nix) BA ’27 

Chappelle Gerard Fordyce MD ’28 10215 117 St Ed— 
monton 

Chard Thomas Alfred BCom ’29 10329 123 St Edmon— 
ton 

Charlesworth Doris BCom ’24 (see Smith) : 

Charlesworth Dr G S BA ’22 Wellesley Hospital 
Toronto Ont 

Charnetski Alexander John BSe (Ag) ’30 Prelato Sask 

Chiswell Mrs A B (nee Pauline Cain) BSe ’22 La— 
combe, Alberta 5 

Chittick Harvey Franklin BSc (A) ’30 815 18 Ave W 
Calgary Alberta 

Chrishop Norman LLB ’24 address unknown 

Chritchley Harry Ford BCom ’30 3714 5 St W Calgary 
Alberta 

Chrystal Catherine BA ’21 address unknown 

Churchill E L BA ’23 MA (Chic) 10045 85 Ave 
Edmonton 

Cipperley Myra Gretchen BA ’28 Alberta College Ed— 


monton 

Clarke A E BA ’24 MSc ’27 PhD (Wisconsin) Dept 
of Genetics University of California Berkeley Calif 

Clark Giles BA ’20 10935 76 Ave Edmonton 

Clark Mrs Giles (nee Jessie Stewart) BA ’18. 

Clark H C BA ’15 MA ’24 11038 81 Ave Edmonton 

Clark John G BSA ’21 Irma Alberta 

Clark Prof N BSA ’18 PhD Dept of Chemistry Iowa 
State College Ames Iowa 

Clark Roland Vivian BSe (A) ’28 11041 84 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Clarke Margaret BSe (HEc) 
Calgary Alberta 

Clarke Peter Drew LLB ’24 626 15 St S Lethbridge 
Alberta 

Clarke Thomas BA ’24 LLB ’26 address unknown 

Clark R P BA ’20 LLB ’28 473 Briar Hill Road 
Toronto Ont 

Clarkson Leila Irene BA *31 1916 8 St SE Calgary 
Alberta 

Claxton Herbert George BA ’26 MD ’30 Royal Alex— 
andra Hospital Edmonton 

Clement Carlton Ward BA ’28 LLB ’31 11021 126 St 
Edmonton 

Clements Ruby LLB 16 (see Gainer) 

Clermont Hugenie M BA ’25 YWCA Prince Albert Sask 

eae Marilda Marie BCom ’26 3323 13 Ave Regina 
as 

Clifgard Evelyn Jeanette BSc (A) ’30 Hussar Alberta 

Clutton Victoria Rose BHEc ’26 (see Miller) 

Cobb Lillian BA ’18 MA ’22 322 Augusta Ave De Kalb 


Ill 

Cobb Ethel BA ’26 The High School Medicine Hat 
Alberta 

Cobbledick D W LLB ’22 11830 64 St Edmonton 

Cockle Wm Leonard MD ’29 Trail BC 

Cogswell Elizabeth Annie BA ’30 11154 84 Ave 
Edmonton 

Cogswell Margaret Olivia BA ’30 Red Deer Alberta 

Cohen Theodore LLB ’30 10041 115 St Edmonton 

Coleman Mrs Eugene (nee Christine Dobry) BA ’21 
LLB ’°22 address unknown 

Colter R K BA ’20 10732 107 St Edmonton 

Colwell Rev T C BA ’12 Keremeos BC 

Collip Dr J D DSe ’24 MD ’26 McGill University 
Montreal PQ 

Comfort Agnes May BA ’30 Red Deer Alberta 

Comfort John Benjamin BA ’30 Red Deer Alberta 

Conibear Kenneth Wilfrid BA °’31 Exeter College 
Oxford England _ i 

Conibear Mabel Ruth BA ’31 University of Alberta 

Connelly Josephine Isobel BCom ”30 10007 109 St 
Edmonton 

Connors Gertrude Ethel BSe (HEc) 
Hospital Calgary Alberta 

Conquest George Rienzi BSe (A) °27 10828 126 St 
Edmonton 

Cook Alexander J BSe (A) ’20 MA (Harvard) PhD 
(Chic) University of Alberta 

Cook Janet M BA ’24 Box 142 Hanna Alberta 

Cook Wm Harrison BSc (A) ’26 MSc ’28 University 
of Alberta 


725 863 Prospect Ave 


’30 Holy Cross 


THE TRATL 


Cooke Anne Evelyn BSc (A) ’21 (see Kay) 

Coone Wilma Margaret BA ’27 (see Sutherland) 

Cooper Marguerite Mary BCom ’26 911 13 Ave W 
Calgary Alberta 

Cooper Mrs Ralph Blain (nee Audrey Hamilton) BSe 
(HEc) ’30 The President Apts Calgary Alberta 

Cooper Ross Henry BSe (A) ’26 address unknown 

Cooper Susie Elizabeth BA ’31 11146 83 Ave Edmonton 

Copeland E R P BSe (Phm) ’22 Ogden Alberta 

Copeland John Bramwell BA ’28 address’ unknown 

Copley Robert J BA 7°14 address unknown 

Cormack Melville Wallace MSc ’81 Dominion~ Plant 
Path Lab University of Alberta 

Cormack Eric BSe ’25 Alix Alberta 

Cormack Mrs Eric (nee Barbara Villy) BA ’24 

Corneille Eleanor Alicia BA ’28 LLB ’30 Round Hill 
Alberta 

Cornwall James Dillon BA ’28 Mount Royal College 
Calgary Alberta 

Cory Mrs W A (nee Gladdis Johnson) BA ’20 Brooks 
Alberta. 

Cotsman Alexander (BSc) MA ’30 Rosedale Alberta 

Coursier Mrs L (nee Geraldine Duclos) BA ’23 Wain— 
wright Alberta 

Cousins Frank BA ’22 (deceased) 

eee Howard LLB ’17 718 Granville St Vancouver 


Cowan Kate BA ’22 (see Scott). 

Cowper Alfred BSe 716 address unknown 

Cox Alfred Kenneth BSe (C) ’26 clo Rust Engineering 
Co Kopper’s Bldg Pittsburg Pa 

Craig Glenn Horace BA ’30 Strathcona Hall Sher— 
brooke St Montreal PQ 

ee L MD CM ’21 8886 Kast Hastings Vancouver 

Craig Carman Dixon BA ’27 11025 Saskatchewan 
Drive Edmonton 

Craig Dorothy Dixon BSe (A) ’27 11025 Saskatchewan 
Drive Edmonton 5 

Craig Gwynnyfred BA ’20 (see Gaetz) 

Craig W Dixon LLB ’17 11025 Saskatchewan Drive 
Edmonton a 

Cram Ebenezer John BA ’28 McGill University Mon— 
treal PQ 

Cram Lillian BA ’24 King Edward School Edmonton 

Cram William Weltmer BSe (Ag) °29 Dominion Expt 
Farm Indian Head Sask 

Crang Charles Lane BSe (A) ’27 8808 111 St Ed— 
monton 

Crang Margaret Tryphena Frances BA ’30 8808 111 St 
Edmonton 

Crath Boris BSe (E) ’30 48 Peterboro Ave Toronto 
Ont 


Crawford Daniel James McGregor MD ’27 Trail BC 

Crawford Hugh BA ’24 773 Farmington Ave West 
Hartford Conn 

Crawford Mrs Hugh (nee Margaret M Roberts) ’27 

Crawford J W LLB ’15 7 Royal Bank Chambers Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Cristall Ella BSe (HEc) ’20 11034 92 St Edmonton 

Crockett W M LLB 717 Youngstown Alberta 

Crockford Michael Bertrand Bray BA ’29 11049 89 
Ave Edmonton 

Crockford Mrs M B B 
BCom ’30 

Cromarty Wm B BA ’25 LLB ’27 606—7—8 Lancaster 
Bldg Calgary Alberta 

Cross Edmund Edwin BA ’26 LLB 
Alberta 

Cross John S BSA ’23 Vermilion Alberta 


(nee Vera May Palmer) 


727 Smoky Lake 


Cross Thomas Lynde LLB ’28 clo Short and Cross 


Bank of NS Bldg Edmonton 

Cruikshank Mrs N (nee Grace Duncan) BA ’20 8520 
104 St Edmonton 

Culver Edward Stanley BCom 
Edmonton 

Cumming Irene BA ’27 (see Blanchard) 

Currie Donald BA ’25 MD ’28 Jamaica Hospital New 
York City 

Curtis Clarence Arthur MSc ’11 (deceased) 

Cushing Ruth Nelson BSe (A) ’31 10025 117 St 
Edmonton 


727 CA 8909 112 St 


D 


Dafoe L G LLB ’21 13417 102 Ave Edmonton 

Dahl P Le Mont BSe (Ag) ’24 Raymond Alberta 

Dake Beatrice BA ’21 (see Bendle) 

Dalgleish, Lorna Emeline Agnes BA 
Alberta 2 

Dandell, David Carl BSe (A) ’81 Red Deer Alberta 

Dane Kenneth Lee BSe (A) ’31 Blackfalds Alberta 


726 Claresholm 


Darling Mrs E C (nee Audrey Malcolmson) BA ’21 
10335 123 St Edmonton 

Davidson Allen Ernest (BA) MD 
Vancouver BC 

Davidson Mrs James R (nee Rieta L Brown) BSc 
(HEe) ’28, MA ’30 11208 64 St Edmonton 

Davidson J R BA ’21 708 Crescent Road Calgary 
Alberta 

Davidson R R LLB 714 Conybeare and Davidson Leth— 
bridge Alberta 

Davidson Walter BA ’13 address unknown 

Davidson Wm McCartney BSc (C) ’25 clo CPR Con— 
struction Dept Nipawin Sask 

Davies Charles Edgar MD ’27 1585 15 Ave W Van— 
couver BC 

Davies Fred Rees BSc (Ag) ’30 University of Alberta 

Davies Jene Alvin BA ’31 11019 86 Ave Edmonton 

Davies Jenkin H LLB ’22 address unknown 

Davies Percy Griffith BA ’25 LLB ’27 Clyde Alberta 

Davies William John BCom ’27 Box 181 Ponoka Alberta 

Davis Edward N BA ’22 Prince Albert Sask 

Paths Edward N (nee Elizabeth Andrews) BSc 

"24, 
Day Egerton W LLB ’25 clo Gillespie Grain Co Ed— 
» monton 

Day Fred G LLB '’20 CPR Bldg Edmonton 

Day Mrs Harvey Jr (nee Norma Marion Henry) BSc 
(HEec) 731 22 Leamington Apts Edmonton 

Dawson Gerald S BSe (C) ’28 1860 Barclay St Van— 
couver BC 

Dawson H R LLB ’22 1121 6 Ave W Calgary Alberta 

Deadman Edith Frances MA ’26 University of Toronto 
Toronto Ont 

Dean Harold BA ’14 Lloydminster Sask 

Dean Wm John BSe (M) ’28 clo CMS Co Trail BC 

Dean Mrs W J (nee Margaret Stafford) BA ’29 

Dean William Ryley BA ’28 10550 83 Ave Edmonton 

Deane Madge Rideout BSe (HEc) ’27 (see Manning) 

Deeprose William Albert BA ’26 McLennan Alberta 

de Jurkowski Boleslas LLB ’28 305 P Burns Bldg 
Calgary Alberta 

DeLong George Earl (BSc) MSc ’28 Lacombe Alberta 

ater Wm E LLB ’24 8221 Knox Ave Niles Centre 
llinois 

Densmore Harlan Levi MA ’26 Hardisty Alberta 

Derkson John Bert DDS ’31 9121 107 St Edmonton 

Derkson Wm Hardy DDS ’31 Bashaw Alberta 

Devany Thomas LLB ’18 Inverness PQ 

Devlin Thomas P BSe (Ag) ’25 Colonization Dept 
CPR Winnipeg Man 

Devlin Mrs T. P. (nee Ruth E Lyness) MD ’26 

Diamond Ruth Sarah BA ’28 9924 107 St Edmonton 

Dickins Francis BA ’20 LLB ’22 Wainwright Alberta 

Dickins Mrs C H (nee Connie Gerrie) BA ’24 8629 
108A St Edmonton 

Dickson Horatio Henry Lovat BA ’27 MA ’29 clo 
“Fortnightly Review’ 13 Buckingham St London 

Cc 


731.10 Ave W 


Wc 2 

Dickson Mabel Aileen BSc (HEc), ’30 11356 102 Ave 
Edmonton 

Diller Dorothy BA ’22 MA ’23 Garneau High School 
Edmonton 

Dimock Homer Charles MD ’31 Tranquille BC 

Dixon Mrs I A BA ’21 901 Alameda Ave Klamoth 
Falls Oregon 

Dobry Christine BA ’21 (see Coleman) 

Dobry Joseph John MD ’28 Killam Alberta 

Dobson Harold E MA ’24 11209 71 St Edmonton 

Dobson Robert Howard BA ’11 MA ’14 11128 88 Ave 
Edmonton 

Dodge Mrs F J (nee Edith McKinnon) BSe (HEec) ’20 
Spirit River Alberta 

Donaldson Arthur BSc (C) ’22 address unknown 

Donaldson Mary Elizabeth BA ’28 3827 Huron St 
Toronto Ont 

Doughty J. L. BSA ’21 MS (Calif) ’25 Dept. of Soils 
University of Wisconsin Madison Wis 

Douglas Edward Walter BA ’29 8710 104 St Edmonton 

Douglas George Arthur BA ’31 11121 85 Ave Edmonton 

Dowdell Mrs W C (nee Mary Manson) BA ’26 Millet 
Alberta 

Dowding Silver BSe (A) ’238 MSc ’24 Suite 6 Rideau 
Hall Kennedy St Winnipeg Man 

Downs William James BA ’30 11036 88 Ave Edmonton 

Downey Melvin John Victor BA ’28 11043 90 Ave 
Edmonton 

Downing, Percy LLB ’25 Mohegan Lake School Mohe= 
gan Lake NY 

Doze J W BSc 713 Fort Saskatchewan Alberta 

Drake, Wray V BSe (A) ’22 MSe 30 University of 
Wisconsin Madison Wis 

ne eS Walter BSe ’18 327A Rushton Road Toronto 
nt 


10 Tis 


Drew Alfred William BSc (C) ’27 323 Lawn St Pitts— 
burgh Pa 

Drinnan Robert Giffen BSe (M) 
nology Boston Mass 

Driscoll, Aileen BA ’24 9917 113 St Edmonton 

Driscoll John R LLB ’25 address unknown ; 

Drysdale J R BA ’12 Drysdale and Morris 316 Empire 
Block Edmonton 

Duclos Geraldine BA ’23 (see Coursier) 

Duff Miss S M G LLB ’23 Barrhead Alberta 

Duggan Grace Lesley BSc (HEc) 
Edmonton 

Duggan Kenneth BCom ’25 11017 89 Ave Edmonton 

Dumouchel Mrs M L (nee Gwen Little) BA ’26 
LLB ’29 Villa Joie Apts Edmonton 

Duncan Grace BA ’20 (see Cruikshank) 

Dunham Aileen BA ’20 PhD (London) 647 Beall Ave 
Wooster Ohio 

Dunham Doris Boyle BSe (HEc) 
Lethbridge Alberta ; 

Dunham Walker BA ’20 509 McArthur Bldg Winni-— 
peg Man 

Dunlap Grace Wilma BA ’30 Stettler Alberta 

Dunlop George Murray (BA) MA ’31 St Joseph’s 
College Edmonton 

Dunn Prof Frank Ambrose Stewart MSc 
versity of Alberta 

Dunne Patrick LLB ’21 Dunne and Casselman 607 
Tegler Bldg Edmonton 

Dutton Earl Edward BCom 
monton 

Dyde Christine BA ’14 Prov Normal School Calgary 
lberta 

Dyde H A BA ’16 BCL (Oxon) ’22 LLB (Ad eundem) 
722 704 McLeod Bldg Edmonton 

Dyde W Farrell MA 712 University of Colorado Boulder 
Colorado 

Dymond S J BA 715 (deceased) 

Dyson Mrs A B (nee Blanche McLaughlin) BA ’14 
1505 Scotland St Calgary Alberta 


729 Mass Inst ‘Tech— 


730 LVOKT 89> Ave 


731 13813 4 Ave S 


731 Uni-— 


"29 10444 70 Ave Ed— 


is! 


Eadie Wm W MD ’25 Vilna Alberta 
Edgar Bertha BHEc ”25 (see Thomson) 
Edgar James Edward BSe (Ag) ’27 Prov School of 
Agric Vermilion Alberta ; 
Edgar John BA ’15 MA ’16 Granum Alberta 
Edwards William Henry BA ’26 1104 15 St W Calgary 


Alberta 

Edwards Cedric BA ’23 address unknown 

Edwards Cecil Allan BA ’26 LLB ’28 Drumheller 
Alberta 


Edwards Helen BA ’19 University of Alberta 

Edwards Joseph BSc (A) ’31 10812 97 Ave Edmonton 

Edwards Manly J LLB ’22 606—7-8 Lancaster Bldg 
Calgary Alberta 

Edworthy Silvanus BA ’°22 Scudder Ont 

Egbert W G LLB ’17 822 38 Ave W Calgary Alberta 

Einarson Gisli BSe (A) ’21 Vancouver BC 

Elliott Russell Howard BSe (A) ’23 Camrose Alberta 

Elsey Mrs A. D. (nee Mary E Lloyd) BA ’12 Was— 
katenau Alberta 

Elton Frederick Edwin David LLB ’14 KC 1209 7 StS 
Lethbridge Alberta 

Ele Jobe Parkes BA ’26 2327 10 Ave W> Vancouver 


Elves Harold Raymond BSe (M) ’30 Cayley Alberta 

Emery Edward Douglas MD ’31 General Hospital 
Vancouver BC 

Emery Howard BA 
Bldg Edmonton 

Emmett Fred James BSe (A) ’28 Gainford Alberta 

English J F K BA ’23 Kamloops BC 

English Jack H BCom ’25 66 Upper 
Dublin I F State 

English Robert Elwen BSA ’28 10619 99 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Erdman Natalie BA °17 American Mission Hillah Iraq 

Erlich Henry BSe (Ag) ’30 458 Stella Ave Winni— 
peg Man 

Etheridge Frederick BSe (M) ’25 clo CMS Co Trail BC 

Eubank Merle BA ’25 (see O’Brien) 

Evans Eileen Louise BA ’25 Salvador Sask 

Evans Russell W BA ’22 Moose Jaw Sask 

Evans Mrs J (nee Helena Kerr) BA °’22 829 Com— 
merce and Transportation Bldg Toronto Ont 

Evenson Archibald Bertie BSe (A) ’31 9828 91 Ave 
Edmonton 

Eversman Lenore Caroline BSe (A) 
known 


Ewing Stella Mary BA ’28 Stettler Alberta 


°20 LLB ’22 Canada Permanent 


O’Connell St 


*30 address un— 


TRAIL 


F 


Facey Mrs F D (nee Cora Armstrong). BA ’17 623 
Chatsworth Drive San Fernando Calif 

Fagan Ethel LLB ’25 Bartonville Ont 

Fairfield Alice BSc (HEc) ’24 (see Strickland) 

Fairley Mrs Barker (nee Margaret Keeling) BA 713 
197 Dowlish Ave Toronto 12 Ont 

Falconer Mrs R L (nee Amy Eleanor Garbutt) BSc 
(Phm) ’23 Coronation Alberta 

pee aul T BSe (E) ’24 223 Cregcent St Claraday 
n 

Fanning Geneva Mary BSc (HEc) ’27 10126 122 St 
Edmonton 

Farmer Eleanor Kerr BA ’28 (see Malcolmson) 

Farnalls Dorothy BHEc ’25 (see Johns) 

Fawcett George Gavin BSe (A) ’30 Consort Alberta 

Fawcett Wm Cornelius BSe (A) ’27 Consort Alberta 

Fenerty Robert Lloyd Doull BA °3i 2745 Wolfe St 
Calgary Alberta 

Ferguson Francis Harold BSc (FE) ’26 2533 Yale 
Ave Seattle Wash 

Ferguson James D (BA) MA ’26 1138 Prospect Ave 
Calgary Alberta 

Ferguson, Kathleen BA ’20 3924 3 St W Calgary 
Alberta 

Ferguson Lola BSe (A) address unknown 

Ferguson S C BA 715 killed in action 

Fetherstonhaugh James Erland BSA ’27 Fort Sask— 
atchewan Alberta 

Fetter Roy E BA ’22 621 W 9th St Los Angeles Calif 

Fewkes Kathleen BA ’29 524 Sunderland Ave Calgary 
Alberta 

Ficht Joseph Paul BSc (Ag) ’24 MSc ’26 11626 97 St 
Edmonton 

Field George Sydney BSe (EP) ’29 MSc ’30 45 Bert— 
rand St Ottawa Ont 

Fife James A MSc ’11 11312 99 Ave Edmonton 

Fife eee M BSc 713 Mass Inst Technology Boston 

ass : 

Findlay Wellington Edward BSc (A) ’30 address un— 
known 

Fink Norris Harrison BSe (E) 
Calgary Alberta 

Fisher Fred S BSe (E) 
Lachine PQ 

Fisher Harry BSc (A) ’23 address unknown 

Fisher Helen M LLB ’24 (see Stott) 

Fitzsimon Mrs Emily Laurie LLB ’26 8616 108 St 


Edmonton 
725 104 Smith St Lafayette 


Flack Charles BA 
Louisiana 

Flack G L BSA ’19 MA ’21 Lacombe Alberta 

Flater Nathan Frank MD ’27 345 Hamilton St Albany 
NY 

Fleming, Florence Mary BSc (A) ’25 address unknown 

Fleming W M BSA ’19 Dominion Expt Farm Summer— 
land BC 

Flewelling Margaret Dorena BA ’31 Consort Alberta 

Flint C D BSe ’15 New Norway Alberta 

Folkins Jean Elizabeth BSc (HEc) ’27 (see Waldo) 

Forbes George Harry DDS ’31 Ayr Ontario 

Forbes Mrs J M (nee Caroline Pheasey) BA ’17 10547 
125 St Edmonton 

Ford Francis Armour BA ’22 LLB ’24 Canada Perm— 
anent Bldg Edmonton 

Forester Edith MA ’25 Strathcona High School Ed— 
monton 

Forshaw Rev Wm BA ’17 MA ’26 3408 Bancroft St 
San Diego Calif 

Forster H E LLB ’15 310 Roosevelt Bldg Los Angeles 


731 510 38 Ave W 
’24 532 Notre Dame St 


alif 

Forster Ralph BA ’20 Overseas Club St James St 
London SW 1 England 

Fortune Mrs A M (nee Norah M G Begg) BSe (HEc) 
728 722 Boulevard NW Calgary Alberta 

Foster L H H BSA ’24 address unknown 

Foster Wallace Murray MD ’30 Butterworth Hospital 
Grand Rapids Mich 

Foster Wm Robt BSe (Ag) ’28 MSc 
Plant Pathology Lab Saanichton BC 

Fountain Thomas Harold BA ’28 address unknown 

Fowler Mary E BA ’13 (see Skippen) 

Frame W E BA ’22 MA ’27 Coronation Alberta 

Francis A C BA ’22 address unknown 

Francis Sam BSe (A) ’20 464 Midway San Metro Calif 

Fraser Arthur A BSe (C) ’24 96 Poplar Drive Mt 
Lebanon Pittsburgh Pa 

Fraser Clara Belle BA ’28 Box 134 Sedgewick Alberta 

Fraser Elizabeth BA ’20 (see Graham) 

Fraser G E LLB ’14 Grande Prairie Alberta 

Fraser H B LLB ’20 Smoky Lake Alberta 

Fraser Lila Marion BSe (HEc) ’21 (see Richards) 


°30 Dominion 


TALE PR ACT IL 1 


Fraser Sperry David DDS ’30 Cadomin Alberta 

Frazer Irene BA ’23 (see Langford) 

French Clinton Keith BSe (Phm) 
Alberta 

French Gordon Cooper BA ’26 MA ’31 Lamont Alberta 

Fribance Mrs Harold (nee Edna Carmichael) BA °16 
1206 Westmount Blvd Calgary Alberta 

Frickleton Wm Clifford BA ’28 230 11 Ave NW Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Froman Darol Kenneth BSe ’26 MSc ’27 PhD (Chic) 
Macdonald College PQ 

Frost Fanny Heyes BA ’28 1729 34 Ave SW Calgary 
Alberta 

Fry Dora BCom ’30 8503 112 St Edmonton 

Fry Gladys Alberta BSc (HEc) ’30 8503 
Edmonton 

Fulmer Edith BA ’15 (deceased) 

Fulton J B BA ’18 address unknown 

Fuog Agnes BA ’21 (see Newton) 


*31 Wetaskiwin 


112 St 


G 


Gaetz Howard Ruskin BSe (Phm) ’21 7603 California 
Ave Seattle Wash 

Gaetz Mrs H R (nee Gwynnyfred Craig) BA ’20 

Gaetz John R BSA ’22 Langenburg Sask 

Gainer Mrs Chester (nee Ruby Clements) LLB ’16 
11142 90 Ave Edmonton 

Galbraith Alan Stuart BSe (A) ’28 34 Conant Hall 
Oxford St Cambridge Mass 

Galbraith Evan McBean DDS ’30 Alliance Alberta 

Gale Henry L LLB ’25 3569 29 Ave W Vancouver BC 

Gale Melvin Lambeth BSe ’27 9533 106 St Edmonton 

Gallay Minnie BA ’21 MD (McGill) Beekman St Hos— 
pital Beekman and Water Sts New York City 

Garbutt Amy BSc ’23 (see Falconer) 

Garden Rev J H BD ’28 103 Scarboro Ave Calgary 
Alberta 

Gardiner Bessie BA ’21 MA ’23 (see Bridgeman) 

Gardiner Elmslie BSe (A) ’22 PhD (Berkeley) 2352 
Hilgard St Berkeley Calif 

Garrison Daphne BA ’22 Westlock Alberta 

Garrison Ivan BSe (Ag) ’29 Westlock Alberta 

Garrison Lloyd BA ’31 Westlock Alberta 

Garside Thomas E LLB ’21 11617 91 St Edmonton 

Gaunt R J BA ’14 LLB ’26 10166 116 St Edmonton 

Gazley Berta Claire Victoria BA ’27 (see Harrison) 

Geddes Helen BA ’23 716 3 Ave NW Calgary Alberta 

Geeson Rev John BA ’26 BD ’20 MA ’22 Irma 
Alberta 

Genereux Arthur George MD ’26 address unknown 

Gentleman Wm D BSc (Ag) ’25 Prov Govt Farm 
(Oliver) Edmonton 

Gerber C C BA ’21 LLB ’26 Peace River Alberta 

Gerrie Connie C BA ’24 (see Dickins) 

Gerrie Jack Wilfrid BA ’24 DDS ’27 General Hospital 
Montreal PQ 

Gerrie Mrs J W (nee Mona Tredway) BSe (HEc) ’28 

Gibbons Irene Maude BA ’30 Innisfree Alberta 

Gibbs Eric Leon BA ’31 10851 94 St Edmonton 

Gibbs Muriel Christiane Gabrielle BA ’30 10851 94 St 
Edmonton 

Gibson A B LLB ’22 317 38 Ave W Calgary Alberta 

Gibson George Ross DDS ’30 Macleod Alberta 

Gibson Mrs. G R (nee Helen Beny BA ’24 

Giffen Andrew BSe (Arch) 2035 Holly Drive Holly— 
wood Los Angeles Calif 

Giffen Aubert Wesley BCom ’26 11024 85 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Giffen Blanche BA ’22 MA ’25 The Public Library 
Medford Oregon % 

Giffen John Wilson BA ’25 MD ’29 General Hospital 
Edmonton 

Gilbart Keezie Clarke (BA Man) MSc ’28 University 
of Alberta 

Gilbert Douglas BSA ’24 Prov School of Agriculture 
Raymond Alberta 

Gilbert Rev Verner BD 717 Gleichen Alberta 

Gilhooly Edna Winifred BA ’28 310 14 St NW Cal- 
gary Alberta 

Gillespie Dr Wm F BA 714 MA ’21 MB (Toronto) 
11037 80 Ave Edmonton 

Gimby Marion Marguerette BA ’26 11242 65 St Ed— 
monton 

Gish Walter Kuhns BA ’25 MA ’26 Stettler Alberta 

Giskler Paul Ernest BSc (A) ’25 MSc ’31 University 
of Alberta 

Gl:nville A T BA ’14 LLB ’22 address unknown 

Glass Lester Smith BCom ’27 PO Box 125 Port of 
Spain Trinidad BWI 

Glen H D S BSe (C) ’23 clo Internat Petroleum Co 
Negritos Peru South America 


Glenn John BA ’14 MD ’25 clo Hillcrest Sanatorium 
La Crescenta Calif 

Glover J B BA ’21 646 E King Edward Ave Van— 
couver BC 

Glover Robert M BA ’24 clo Great West Rubber Co 
Lethbridge Alberta 

Goddard Mrs F A (nee Nora K Howes) BSe (HEc) 
29 MacKenzie Apts Mariemont Cincinnati O 

Goldberg Wm David BSe (Phm) ’27 La Parisienne 
Drug Co 10524 Jasper Ave Edmonton 

Gold, Margaret, BA 718 MA ’24 (see Brine) 

Goldsworthy Mrs Leroy D (nee Zelma May Thompson) 
BSe (HEc) ’31 10164 114 St Edmonton 

Good Lorne BSe (A) ’22 Wainwright Alberta 

Goodall Afnie McC BSe (Phm) ’25 Ryley Alberta 

Goodall Donald Percy BSe (A) ’26 Ryley Alberta 

Goodall Loftus Boyle BSe (Ag) ’28 Ryley Alberta 

Goodwin Mrs R D (nee Margaret Wilson) (MD Man) 
BA ’22 Irricana Alberta 

Gordon Anita Glenlevit BSe (A) 
Alberta 

Gordon, Clarke BA ’22 Gibbons Alberta 


730 University of 


Goresky Isadore Wm (BA) MA ’29 Smoky Lake 
Alberta 
Gowan E H BSc ’23 BSe (EP) PhD (Oxon) ’25 


University of Alberta 
Gowan George Victor BA ’29 4888 Angus 
Vancouver BC 
Gowda Faust DDS ’28 3 Alberta Loan Bldg Edmonton 
Graburn Wm LLB ’24 3032 Glencoe Road Calgary 


Alberta 
(HEc) ’29 1483 Harwood St 


Graham Ellen BSc 
Vancouver BC 

Graham Mrs F H (nee Betty Fraser) BA ’20 Coleman 

Graham Marjorie BA ’24 11046 87 Ave Edmonton 

Graham Mrs M (nee Ivy Steele) BA ’22 Ponoka 
Alberta 

Graham Dr N F W BA 715 1129 Queen St E Sault 
Ste Marie Ont 

Cree Mrs N F W (nee Gwynethe Tuttle) BA ’15 

Ch aalir( 

Grant Anna Irene BA ’31 11038 87 Ave Edmonton 

Grant Mary Arlene BA ’27 Vegreville Alberta 

Grant Ralph Arthur BSe (Ag ’30 Walsh Alberta 

Grant Edward James BSc (Chem) ’31 824 3 St NE 
Calgary Alta. 

Gratz Alice Sprott BSc (HEc) ’26 clo Schrafft’s 955 
Madison Ave New York City 

Gratz, Muriel McF BA ’24 Box 4387 Banff Alberta 

meet ae BA ’21 3759 Fillmore St San Francisco 

alif 

Gray Harold E BA 
Alberta 

Greenlees Clarence David BSe (A) ’29 Eastwood High 

Greszchuk Peter BA ’31 9342 105 Ave Edmonton 

Griffith Eleanore Mary BSe (HEc) 730 1724 10A St W 
Calgary Alberta 

Grimmett Tom T LLB ’20 111438 91 Ave Edmonton 

Graimson Julius MD ’25 Ladner B 


Drive 


723 1516 4 Ave N Lethbridge 


Cc 
726 10942 80 Ave 


Grindley Frank L BA ’25 BSe 
Edmonton 

Grindley T W BA ’24 Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa Ont 


Grissoff Isaac Solomon MD ’29 Marcelin Sask 

Gross Wm Kenneth LLB ’28 816 Rideau Road Calgary 

Gudmundson August Evert BSe (E) ’29 address un— 
known 


H 


Haan Isabel Florence BSc (HEc) ’30 (see Hamilton) 

Haddin John BSe ’26 (ad eundem) 208 Oddfellows 
Bldg Calgary Alberta 

Hagerman Thomas H BSA ’29 Parkland Alberta 

Holubitsky (grad. as Halubigky) Nicholas Demetrius 
MD ’28 Radway Alberta 

Hall Mildred BA ’21 address unknown 

Hall R B B BA ’28 Innisfree Alberta 

Halliday Rev Clarence (BA) BD ’31 

Hallman A BSc ’15 Dahlton Sask 

Halperin Meyer MD ’31 1256 12 Ave W Vancouver BC 

Halton Matthew Henry BA ’29 King’s College Univ— 
ersity of London Strand WC 2 London England 

Hamilton Audrey Be (HEc) ’30 (see Cooper) 

Hamilton Dorothy Isabel BA ’29 10167 113 St Edmon— 
ton 

Hamilton Edith G BA 718 MD ’26 2702 Lisbon Ave 
Milwaukee Wis 

Hamilton Mrs Edward (nee Isabel F Haan) BSe 
(HEc) ’30 841 Dakin St Chicago Ill 

Hamilton Geo H BA ’20 2526 W 2nd St Vancouver BC 

Hamilton Jessie M BA ’21 48 Ruby St Winnipeg Man 
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Hamilton Reginald Clarence MacKenzie BSc (A) ’27 
MD ’31 10167 118 St Edmonton 

Hamilton Robert Winslow BCom ’31 9827 103 St 
Edmonton 

Hamilton, Stuart P BA ’21 clo Sun Life Assurance Co 
Newark NY 

Hamilton Thos Frederick BSe (A) 
Lethbridge Alberta 

Hammond John Ralph BA ’15 killed in actior 

Hango John Raymond BSc (E) ’29 address unknown 

Hanna W F BSA ’22 MSe ’23 PhD (Man) Dominion 
Rust Lab Winnipeg Man 

Hansen, Darrel Adrian BSe (E) ’28 clo Calgary Power 
Co Calgary Alberta 

Hansen Mrs D A (nee Wilma Swinarton) BCom ’26 

Harback Rey Frank Roxburgh BA ’27 BD ’30 5498 
Cornell Ave Chicago Ill 

Harcourt George Alan BSc (M) 
Kingston Ont 

Hardin Harry F BSe (Phm) ’25 address unknown 

Hardin Nahum BSc (Phm) ’25 Forestburg Alberta 

Hardin Susky Julius BA ’31 9323 105 Ave-Edmonton 

Harding Alden Denton BSe (M) ’31 Box 564 Leth— 
bridge Alberta 

Harding Roger Boyton BA ’29 11716 100 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Hargarten Benedict Wilfred BSc (A) ’27 MD 731 
Bruno Sask 

Hargrave James H BA ’25 Trail BC 

Hargrave Thomas Campbell McKee BA ’26 156 3 St 
NE Medicine Hat Alberta 

Hargrave Ralph C BSe 712 MSe ’14 Redcliff Alberta 

Hargrave Wenonah Hope BA ’31 1 Second St N 
Medicine Hat Alberta 

Hargrove Paul BSe (C) ’28 10910 81 Ave Edmonton 

Harkness Douglas Scott BA °24 Laidlaw P O BC 

Harlow Milton BA ’14 MA ‘16 471 Victoria St King— 
ston Ont 

Harper Wm James BSA 
Claresholm Alberta 

Harper Mrs W J (nee Effie Mabel Slonaker) BA ’28 

Harris Joseph Edwin BA ’27 644 E 52 Ave South 
Vancouver BC 

Harrison Robert Henry Chas LLB ’27 Leduc Alberta 

Harrison Robert Walter BA ’26 18 Diana Court Medi— 
cine Hat Alberta 

Harrison Mrs R W (nee Berta Gazley) BA ’27 

Hart Evlyn Anne BSe (HEc) ’31 10133 123 St Ed— 
monton 

Hart John Edward BCom ’29 10133 123 St Edmonton 

Hart Rev Thomas BSc (A) ’22 MA ’24 Mannville 
Alberta 

Hartley Ethel May BA ’30 Hotel de l’Observatoire 
Boulevard St Michel Paris France 

Hartshorn Dorothy Elizabeth BA ’28 1533 16 Ave W 
Calgary Alberta 

Harvey Alan B BA ’19 BCL (Oxon) 619 McLeod Bldg 
Edmonton 

Harvie Elizabeth Earle BA ’31 Giscome BC 

Harvie Bric L LLB ’16 3803 36 Ave W Calgary Alberta 

Harwood, Robert Unwin BSe (A) ’27 MSc ’28 McGill 
University Montreal PQ 

Haugen Reuben Edwin BSe (Ag) ’31 Edberg Albera t 

Haw Olive Vera BA ’25 MA ’28 “R’” Westminster 
Apts Edmonton 

Haworth David Charles DDS ’28 No 5 1727 College 
Lane Calgary Alberta 

Haworth George Clarence MD ’27 Viking Alberta 

Hayes Rev Arthur E BA ’16 Bon Accord Alberta 

Hayes Sr Margaret BA ’24 10647 81 Ave Edmonton 

Haynes Mrs H (nee Doris Smith) BA ’18 10235 134 


St Edmonton 

Haythorne George Vickers BA ’30 RR No 2 South 
Edmonton Alberta 

Haythorne Thos Reed BA ’29 302 IOOF Bldg Calgary 
Alberta 

Healy Dennis McNeice BA ’31 9728 106 St Edmonton 

Healing Mrs C W (nee Helen Robson) BSe (A) ’22 
Ponoka Alberta 

Hearle Eric BSe ’25 address unknown 

Hedley R W MA ”23 B Educ '’24 11020 89 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Heathcote Lesley M BA ’24 MA ’28 No 3 Roberta Apts 
1119 EB 43 St Seattle Wash 

Hegler F Helene BSe (A) ’23 10849 80 Ave Edmonton 

Henderson Flossie BA ’20 (see Lackey) 

Henderson James Ross B Com ’26 CA 217 Dominion 
Bank Bldg Calgary Alberta 

Henderson Russell Douglas BA LLB ’27 Irvine Alberta 

Henry Alan Wm BSc (A) ’31 8703 112 St Edmonton 

Henry Halley LLB ’23 address unknown 

Henry Norma Marion BSe (HEc) ’31 (see Day) 

Henry Wm A BA ’21 (MD CM) Bentley Alberta 


730 1260 5 St S 


30 375 Harl St 


728 Prov School of Agric 


Hepburn Mrs J W (nee Josephine F Moorehouse) BA 
727 2029 4 Ave NW Calgary Alberta 

Herbert Walter BA ’23 LLB ’26 Monterey Apts Winni— 
peg Man 

Herbreteau Josephine BA ’24 (deceased) 

Herreilers John Henry BA ’28 6920 Jasper Ave Edmon— 
ton 

Hibbard Avis BA ’21 address unknown 

Hibbard Roger J B BA ’21 address unknown 

Hickey Sr E C BA ’23 Sacred Heart Convent Calgary 
Alberta 

Hickey Sr M L BA ’16 MA 718 Convent FCJ 110 St 
Edmonton 

Hickman Mrs J (Nee Hilda Marie Wilson) BSe (HEc) 
724 clo Hickman Grain Co Winnipeg Man 

Hicks Harold Smith (BSe Man) MSe ’30 Dept of Geol— 
ogy Univ of Minn Minnesota Minneapolis Minn 

Hicks Robert Andrew MD ’28 Craigmyle Alberta 

Hide John Clifford BSc (Ag) ’30 Westlock Alberta 

Hiebert J C LLB ’22 Nanton Alberta 

Higgs Helen Dawson BA ’39 Royal Alexandra Hospital 
Edmonton 

Hill Dorothy Kyle BA ’28 10651 80 Ave Edmonton 

Hill Esther M BA ’17 BSe (Toronto) 11034 83 Ave 
Edmonton 

Hill E L MSe ’11 11084 83 Ave Edmonton 

Hill Mrs E L MA 711 11084 83 Ave Edmonton 

Hill Robert B CCom ’29 Pincher Creek Alberta 

Hillerud S A BSA ’20 Government Bldgs Edmonton 

Huon Samuel LLB ’19 729 14 Ave W Calgary Al- 
erta 

Hinke Lydia Margaret BA ’27 R R 2 Austin Road New 
Westminster BC 

Hipkin Geo A BA ’15 (deceased) 

Hnatyshyn A C BSe (M): ’23 Luscar Alberta 

Hobbs Arthur Wm BA ’28 LLB ’30 301 38 Ave SW 
Calgary Alberta 

Hobbs Edith Hilda BA ’24 301 38 Ave SW Calgary 
Alberta 

Hobbs Frederick Sydney BSc (A):’28 301 38 Ave SW 
Calgary Alberta 

Hodgson Stanley Christie DDS ’31 9770 112 St Ed— 
monton 

Hogg Andrew LLB ’17 683 10 St S Lethbridge Alberta 

Holgate Wm Thos BSc (E) ’80 12514 106 Ave Ed— 
monton 4 

Hollies Edward G BA ’21 MD ’27 Weskatenau Alberta 

Hollies Mary BA ’19 (deceased) 

Hollies Robert T BSe (M) ’20 MSc ’21 425 19 Ave NW 
Calgary Alberta 

Hollinshead Guy F BSc (Phm) ’24 625 12 Ave NE: Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Hollinshead Mrs G F (nee Lorna Jackson) BA ’24 

Holmes Cecil Randolph Macdonald BSe (Ag). ’27 9722 
106 St Edmonton 

Holmes Mrs C R M (nee Dorothy Richard) BA ’23 

Holmes George Henry BA ’15 1442 S Orange St River— 
side Calif 

Holmes Gladys V BSe (Phm) ’21 Montana State Hos— 
pital Warm Springs. Mont 

Holmes Norma Margaret BA ’28 (see Reiber) 

Holowaychuk Nicholas BSe (Ag) ’29 MSe ’31 Chip— 
man Alberta 

Hooper James Crawford BSc (Phm) ’28 MA (Queens) 
10958 81 Ave Edmonton 

Hoover Worthy BSe (A) ’30 Bittern Lake Alberta 

Hope Jean T BA ’23 1165 W 10 Ave Vancouver BU 

Hopkins John William BSe (Ag) ’29 MSe ’31 Rotham— 
stead Exptl Station Rothanstead. Herts Enziand 

Hord Margaret Vivian BSe (A) ’31 11041 86 Ave EKd— 
monton 

Horner Rachael Eva BCom ’29 815 19 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Horricks Emily BA ’28 (see Herbert) 

Hosford Samuel R BA ’15 killed in action 

Hotchkiss C P BSe 713 clo F P Weaver Coal ©o Fitth 
Fioor Notional Bldg 347 Bay St Toronto 2 Ont 

Hotson Helen J BSe (A) ’20 address unknown \ 

Hotson Marjorie H BSe (A) 719 Battleford Sask 

Howe John Wallace BSc (Ag) ’25 University of Al-- 
erta ‘ 

Howes Nora Kathleen BSe (HEc) ’29 (see Goddard) 

Howson W R BA ’15 LLB ’16 11027 89 Ave Edmonton 

Hughes Mrs J L (nee Ruth Becker) BSe (Phm) ’25 
Medicine Hat Alberta 

Hull Mildred BA ’20 (see Williams) 

Hunkin Arthur Thomas BSe (A) ’28 1340 Coventry 
Ave Victoria BC 

Hunt Mary Tindle BA ’28 Estevan Sask 

Hunter Edward Frederick BCom. ’29 cjo Great. West 
Saddlery Co Edmonton 

Hunter Harry Melville BSe (M) ’27 1419 9 St W Cal- 
gary Alberta 
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Hunter James A BSA ’21 Innisfree Alberta | 

Hunter John Richard BSe (Ag) ’28 11046 83 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Hurlburt Mrs S (nee H Barclay) BA ’15 Vegreville 
Alberta 

Husband Clarence Dudley DDS ’28 Red Deer Alberta 

Husband Lillian BA ’21 9844 85 Ave Edmonton 

Huskins Chas L BSA ’23 PhD (London) Dept of Botany 
McGill Unveirsity Montreal PQ © 

Huskins Mrs © L (nee Margaret Villy) BA ’22 Mon— 
treal PQ 

Hustler Geo F BA ’22 110385 85 Ave Edmonton 

Hutton Arthur Ernest BA ’26 MA ’29 234 11A St 
Hillhurst Calgary Alberta 

Hutton Herbert Hall BCom 730 3624 6A St Calgary 
Alberta 

Huxley Percy Denheardt BSe (Ag) 
versity of Alberta 

Hyde E E MA ’22 11215 61 St Edmonton 

Hyndman Louis Davies LLB ’27 12411 Jasper Ave 
Edmonton 

Hyssop Winnifred BA ’12 (see Miller) 


731 Box 55 Uni-— 


I 


Iddings Theresa Alta BA ’24 (see Wilton) 

Irwin Frederick Paget BSe (A) ’27 clo Imperial Oil 
Co Sarnia Ont 

Iverson Ross Christian BCom ’26 512 18 Ave W Cal— 
gary Alberta 


J 


Jackson A B BSe (M) ’23 clo General Electric Labor— 
atories Wembley London NW England 
Jackson Genevieve BA ’21 (see Jewitt) 
Jackson Jos L BA ’15 MA ’16 MD CM (McGill) 542 
Langside St Winnipeg Man 
Jackson Mac Evelyn BA ’28 11440 94 St Edmonton 
Jackson Roy C BA ’15 22 Scott Block Edmonton 
Jacobs Zebulon LLB ’17 Cardston Alberta 
Jacobson W L BSA ’20 Irrigation Office Southam Bldg 
Calgary Alberta 
Jaffray James Ewart BSc ’16 3550 13 Ave W Vancou— 
ver BC 
Jaffray Stuart K BSe (C) 
Edmonton 
Jagoe Eva BA ’26 Lacombe Alberta 
Spee Saxe BSe (A) ’28 1727 26 St W Calgary Al— 
erta 
eed pee BA ’21 The High School Lethbridge Al+ 
erta 
Jamieson Ida Marion BSe (A) ’27 816 14 Ave W 
Calgary Alberta 
Jamieson Kenneth R BA ’24 LLB ’26 10503 Saskatche— 
wan Drive Edmonton 
Jampolsky Moses (BA) MA ’22 Spedden Alberta 
saniee Ve Eldon DDS ’31 2303 Lorne Ave Saskatoon 
ask 
Jarrett W A BA ’23 Weyburn Sask 
Jean Richard ME BA ’23 University of Manitoba Win— 
nipeg Manitoba . 
Jeffrey Chas Vernon BCom ’26 MA ’27 Jasper Alberta 
Jellis Wm Henry Samuel BSe (Ag) ’30 Edson Alberta 
Jewitt W G BSe (M) ’23 10443 85 Ave Edmonton 
Jewitt Mrs W G (nee. Genevieve Jackson) BA ’21 
Jewitt Walter BSc (A) ’27 Omaruru S W Africa 
Johns Cyril K BSe (Ag) ’25 Dept of Agric Bacteriology 
Univ of Wisconsin Madison Wis 
Johns Mrs C K (nee Dorothy Farnalls) BHEe ’25 
Johnson Edward Alfred MD ’28 address unknown 
Johnson Gladdis Grace BA ’20 (see Cory) 
ai ga Marie BA ’29 04817 Madison Spokane 
as 
Johnson Horace Gilchrist LLB ’27 c]o Short and Cross 
200-214 Bank of N S Bldg Edmonton 
Johnson Edmund BSA ’26 10020 95 St Edmonton 
Johnson LeRoy Peter Vernon BSe (Ag) ’31 10754 83 
Ave Edmonton 
Johnston Ada Elizabeth BA ’31 Hussar Alberta 
Johnston Fergus Duncan BA ’26 MD ’30 University 
Hospital Edmonton 
Johnston Harold C LLB ’22 clo Walter Haas 718 Citi— 
zen Bldg Los Angeles Calif ’ 
Johnston Gordon Charles BA ’26 MD ’30 Royal Alex— 
andra Hospital Edmonton 
Johnston Walter Herald BA ’30 (Ag) 
University of Alberta 
Johnstone Isabel Elizabeth BSe (HEc) ’30 clo Canadian 
Gen Electric Co Calgary Alberta 
Jonason Jonas Christian BA ’28 Prov Normal School 
Camrose Alberta 


721 MA 728 9928 109: St 
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Jones Arthur Raymond BSe (E) ’28 clo Canadian Gen 
Electric Co Peterboro Ont 

Jones Edward Llewelyn BSe clo C M S Co Trail BC 

Jones Emrys Maldevyn BA ’31 10953 89 Ave Edmon— 
ton 

Jones I W BA ’22 BSe (M) ’24 clo Bureau of Mines 
Quebee PQ 

Jones John T BA ’22 MA ’26 BA (Oxon). University 
of Alberta 

Jones Lillian Agnes BA 
Alberta 

Jones Luther LLB ’25 address unknown 

Jones James I LLB ’23 Mannville Alberta 

Jones Warren Louis LLB ’29 9540 103 Ave Edmonton 

Joyce Alice Forsythe BSc (A) ’26 (see McDonald) 

Judge Mrs John (nee Margaret Menzies) BA 714 11009 
90 Ave Edmonton 


730 809 Centre St Calgary 


K 


Kane E W'S BA ’20 LLB ’22 11603 93 Ave Edmon— 
ton 

Kane Mrs E W S (nee Lucille Barker) BA ’23 

Karran, F R D BA ’24 3554 W 37 Ave Vancouver BC 

Kask Mary K BA ’22 address unknown 

Kay Mrs W L (Roy) (nee Evelyn Cooke) BSe (A) 
721 11106 84 Ave Edmonton 

Keeling Margaret BA ’13 (see Fairley) 

Keer Clarence Walter BSA ’26 Nobleford Alberta 

Keir Catherine M BA ’28 address unknown 

Keith Helena D BA ’22 23 17 Ave Lachine PQ 

Kellam Daisy Rosamond BCom ’27 MA ’28 2915 Mc— 
Callum Ave Regina Sask 

Kellam Elmo Claude BCom 
10042 109 St Edmonton 

Keller E G BA ’18. (deceased) 

Kelley Cyril C BSA ’25 Prince George BC 

Kelly John James LLB ’17 Oyen Alberta 

Kelly Wm A BA ’21 MA ’22 PhD (Prniceton) 621 
Charles St East Lansing Mich 

Kelly Mrs Wm A (nee Ione McLaughlin) BSe (HEHc) 
23 


Keltz Victor Chas BSe (A) ’30 St Josephs College 

f Edmonton 

Kemo Arthur T BSA ’22 Prov School of Agriculture 
Olds Alberta 

Kemp Millard Duncan BSe (Chem) ’30 620A 12 St S 
Lethbridge Alberta 

Kennedy Anne BSc (A) ’25 Camrose Alberta 

Kent Wm Leslie BSe (C) ’31 7805 107 St Edmonton 

Kerr Helena BA ’22 (see Evans) 

Kerr Malcolm S BA ’16 BD ’18 Camrose 

Kerr Marion Dorothy BA ’31 17 Marlborough Apts 
Calgary Alberta 

Kershaw Edmund Vanston MD ’26 Gadsby Alberta 

Kettlys G A BA ’12 Canmore Alberta 

Kibblewhite Edward James BA ’29 MA ’31 clo Dept 
of Health Govt Bldgs Edmonton 

Kibblewhite Mrs W A (nee Frances Isobel Bell) A 
727 Vermilion Alberta 

Kidd Gordon L BSe ’16 Box 41 Drumheller Alberta 

Kilburn Peter BA ’29 clo A E Ames & Co Montreal PQ 

Kilduff Thomas BSe (Ag) ’29 University of Alberta 

Kindt Arthur Jackson BSe (Ag) ’380 Nanton Alberta 

Kindt Lawrence Elliott BSc (Ag) °27 Nanton Alberta 

King Gweyn Elizabeth BSc (Pharm) ’30 3829 6 Ave 
W Calgary Alberta 

Kirk Rev Joseph R BA ’21 BD ’28 Fariview Alberta 

Kirkpatrick Wm Adams MD ’26 North Battleford Sask 

Kiteley Sada Florence BA ’26 2201 7 St W Calgary 
Alberta 

Koenig Daphne BA ’22 MA (Columbia). 173 W Central 
Ave Bergenfield NJ 

Klinck Wm Raymond BA ’27 Jenner Alberta 

Klingaman Glenn W BSc (A) ’27 MSe ’29 Northwest— 
ern University Evanston IIl 

Kieckham Lawrence Aioysius MD ’81 Souris Hast PEI 

Kirby Judson Orville Coates (BA) LLB ’26 2547 Birch 
St Vancouver BC 

Koch Alfred LLB ’24 Edson Alberta 

Kneen Eric BSe (Ag) ’81 Soils Dept Univ of Min— 
nesota Minneapolis Minn 

Knight Thomas BCom ’30 438 11 St SE Medicine Hat 
Alberta 

Knighton George James BSe (M) ’26 Chapman Camp 
British Columbia 

Knowlan, Jean Ida Ruth BA ’30 Wetaskiwin Alberta 

Kostash Harry A BA ’21 Willingdon Alberta 

Kostash John Frederick BSc (M) ’30 Royal Park Al— 
berta 

Kostash Wm BCom ’31 Royal Park Alberta 

Krause Michael Eugene MD ’26 Camrose Alberta 


727 clo Alberta Review 
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Kronick Robert LLB ’23 712 Union Bank Bldg Los 
Angeles Calif 

Kunst Frank BSe (E) ’27 728 15 St S Lethbridge Al— 
berta 

Kurimoto Yuichi BA ’30 University of Oregon Eugene 


Ore 

Kutz Russell Laurence BSc (A) ’26 MSc ’28 Dept of 
Biochemistry McGill University Montreal PQ 

Kutz Walter M BSc (A) ’25 PhD (Wisconsin) ad— 
dress unknown 

Kvale Ole DDS ’31 Bawlf Alberta 

Kyle John Sheridan BSe (E) ’28 37 Spadina Road 
Toronto Ont 


E 


Lackey Mary BA 719 Ardrossan Alberta 

Lackey Mrs H R (nee Flossie Cathleen Henderson) 
BA ’20 Lacombe Alberta 

LaFleche Helene BA ’22 (see Rosedale) 

Lafferty Mrs Alan (nee Alice Swanson) BSe (Pharm) 
’22 1455 Chestnut Ave Long Beach Calif 

Lake Ethel MA ’20 address unknown 

Lamb Robert BA ’23 926 Powell St San Francisco Calif 

Lamb Mrs R (nee Lois Black) BA ’22 

Lampert Mrs L FE BA ’29 address unknown 

Lando Esmond LLB ’29 clo P G Thomson Esq 407 
Tegler Bldg Edmonton 

Landels Isabel BA ’30 536 19 Ave W Calgary 

Lang Margaret Graham BSc (HEc) ’30 538 Seventh 
St Medicine Hat Alberta 

Lang Wm A BSc ’23 MSe ’26 University of Alberta 

Langford Mrs G B (nee Irene Frazer) BA ’23 Tim— 
mens Ont 

Langston Robert Gelzer MD ’29 The General Hospital 
Vancouver BC 

Langston Mrs R G (nee Kathleen Wood) MD ’29 

Lannon Alphonsus LLB ’17 11 8 Ave W Calgary Al— 
berta 

Laudan Harry John MD ’28 Warman Sask 

Lantz Anders Wm BSc (Ag) ’31 Conrich Alberta 

Latam Violet BSe (HEc) ’30 Bremner Alberta 

Large John McKay BSc ’26 MD ’31 Univ of Minnesota 
Hospital Minneapolis Minn 

Larson Mrs R O (nee Bessie Scott) BSe (A) ’26 Irma 
Alberta 

Lavell Kathleen BA ’13 (see Morrison). 

Laverty Charles Murray BA ’26 address unknown 

Laverty Clarence Alvin BSe (E) ’28 1518 Mackay St 
Montreal PQ 

Laverty Charles Murray BA ’26 Delburne Alberta 

Law Albert James BA ’11 address unknown 

Law Frank MD ’25 Tofield Alberta 

Law Mrs Frank (nee Bernice Carmichael) BSc (HEc) 
226 


Lawlor Thomas W LLB ’22 Grande Prairie Alberta 

Lawrence Bertha BA ’21 11533 125 St Edmonton — 

Lawrie James Biggar BSA ’26 clo Alberta Wheat Pool 
Calgary Alberta 

Lawson Margaret E BSe (HEc) ’24 The General Hos— 
pital Vancouver BC 

Laws Claude BSc (Phm) ’25 Innisfree Alberta 

Lawton Wilfred R BSe (M) ’25 11122 89 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Laycock S R MA ’16 BEd ’23 PhD (London) Uni-— 
versity of Saskatchewan Saskatoon Sask 

Lazerte Milton E MA ’25 BEduc ’27 Ph (Chicago) 
University of Alberta 

Leahy Alfred BSc ’25 MSc ’27 Dept of Geology Univ 
of Wisconsin Madison Wis 

Leaver H R BA 715 MA ’16 10915 74 Ave Edmon— 


ton 

LeBourveau Homer BA ’24 BSc (E) ’24 1418 4A St 
N W Calgary Alberta 

LeBourveau Mrs H (nee Ardis Cain) BSe (A) ’22 

Lee C G MD ’25 First National Bank Bldg Highland 
Falls NY 

Lee J G BA ’24 MD (McGill) ’27 Presbyterian Hos— 
pital 168 St and Broadway New York City 

Lee Vera Verna BSc (A) ’19 (see Stover) 

Lefsrud Ivar BA ’28 MD ’31 Viking Alberta 

Lefsrud Sigurd LLB ’25 Viking Alberta 

Leger Frank John BSc (A) ’30 10023 113 St Edmon— 
ton 

Legg Calvin L BA ’14 address unknown 

Leggatt Cyril Wilmer (BSc) MSc ’28 Seed Branch 
Dept of Agriculture Calgary Alberta 

Lehane John Joseph BSe (Ag) ’31 Leduc Alberta 

Lehmann Mary Georgina BA ’29 Pincher Creek Al— 
berta 

Lehmann John Adolph Victor BSe ’25 MSe ’27 

Lehmann Mrs J A V (nee Jean Miller) BA ’25 96 
Isabella St Toronto Ont 


Lehmann J F BSc ’20 MSe ’21 PhD (Cantab) clo 
Brunner—Mond Co Stockton on Tee Durham Eng— 
land 

Leighs Clifford Henry BSc (C) ’31 Edson Alberta 

Lent Ada Alberta BSc (HEc) ’29 Duffield Alberta 

LePage George F BA ’22 clo Corporation Trust Co 
112 Adams St Chicago Ill 

Lesik John Ivan DDS ’28 403-4 Moser Ryder Blk 
Edmonton 

Lesk Louis MD ’81 2251 Winnipeg St Regina Sask 

Lessard Arthur BA ’26 General Delivery Edmonton 

Levell Gillis Murdock BCom ’30 616 24 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Lewin Beatrice Grace BA ’31 8 Fourth St Medicine 
Hat Alberta 

Lewis Beatrice Grace BA ’31 8 Fourth St Medicine 
Hat Alberta 

Lewis Ernest Royal BSe (Ag) 
monton 

Lewis George M MD ’25 address unknown 

Lewis John W BSc (M) ’21 MSc ’22 Rochford Bridge 
Alberta 

Lewis Norman G BSA ’25 11038 108 St Edmonton 

Lillico Robert BSe (C) ’20 address unknown 

Liesemer Aylmer John Eggert BA ’°27 MA ’29 Dids— 
bury Alberta 

Liesmer Beatrice BA ’16 (see Wilton—Clark) 

Liesmer Eldon John MD ’25 Arrowwood Alberta 

Lindsay N R LLB ’14 10318 117 St Edmonton 

Line William MA ’22 BEduc ’26 PhD Dept of Philoso— 
phy University of Toronto Toronto Ont 

Lipson Barnett MA ’24 156 Cordova St W Vancou— 
ver BC 

Litster James Creighton BSc (E) ’30 Vegreville Al— 


729 9615 106 St Ed— 


erta 

Little Gwendoline Ramsey BA ’26 10755 80 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Little Robert Vivian DDS ’29 705 5 Ave N Saskatoon 
Sask 

Little Walter Carlyle BSe (Ag) 
berta 

Livingstone Margaret May BA ’31 Box 263 Lethbridge 
Alberta 

Lloyd Mary E BA ’12 (see Elsey) 

Lobell Harry Raymond MD ’30 address unknown 

Lobb Miss A BA 716 Duhamel Alberta 

Lonsdale Rev T H BA ’18 BD ’29 Banff Alberta 

Loucks James E MA ’18 415 11 St NW Calgary Al— 
berta 

Lougheed Edgar BA ’20 707 13 Ave W Calgary Al- 
berta 

Love John R BA ’20 12228 113 Ave Edmonton 

Love. Mrs J R (nee Katie McCrimmon) BA 717 
(deceased) 

Lowe Wm A LLB ’17 Delia Alberta 

Lowery James R BA ’13 address unknown 

Lowrie Mrs R J (nee Margaret Archibald) BA ’22 130 
E 56 St New York City 

Lowry Clifford Moorhead DDS ’29 Ridpath Sask 

Lowther George Kenneth BSe (M) ’31 11003 85 Ave 
Edmonton 

Lucas John William BSc (C) ’30 Lougheed Alberta 

Lukaschuk—Louren H R BA ’23 Amsterdam Sask 

Lundy Marjorie Anne BSc (N) ’30 11054 88 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Luxton Eleanor Georgina BA ’30 Banff Alberta 

Lyle Guy Redvers BA ’27 The Library Columbia Uni-— 
versity New York City 

Lyons Benjamin Harry MD 
Edmonton 

Lynch-Staunton Mrs Frank (nee Beatrice 
Adam) BA ’27 Lundbrek Alberta 

Lynch-Staunton Hardwick LLB ’26 Lundbrek Alberta 

Lyness Ruth Emily BA (Brit Col) MD ’26 (see Devlin) 

Lynn Stanley Chaplin BSc (Chem) ’30 University of 
Alberta 


30 High River Al-— 


731 19 Lambton Block 


Monica 


Mac 


Macaulay A F BA ’22 address unknown 

Macaulay Murdock Grant BSe (A) ’27 10039 108 St 
Edmonton 

MacArthuh Kennth Dixon BA ’24 Catherine St Port 
Colborne Ont 

Macdonald B J S BA ’24 LLB ’26 clo McLarty and 
Fraser 802-804 Canada Bldg Windsor Ont 

Macdonald Hugh John BA ’21. 426-428 Tegler Bldg 
Edmonton 

Macdonald Ian Sturrock BCom ’31 10040 116 St Ed— 
monton 

Macdonald James D A BSe (C) 

MacDonald Leslie Stewart BSc 
Sarnia Ont 


725 address unknown 
715 177 Christina St 
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MacDonald Neil Douglas BA ’15 MA ’16 BD'’719 ad— 
dress unknown 

MacDonald Shirley Graeme BA ’25 MA LLB ’28 Asst 
Canadian Trade Commr Jerbanetorvet 4 Oslo Nor— 
way 

MacDonald Wm Alexander MD ’27 Barrhead Alberta 

MacDonald Wm Duncan BSA ’22 Grainger Alberta 

MacDougall Wm Russell BA ’21 address unknown 

MacEachern Mae BA ’28 (see Blundell) 


MacFarlane Agnes Winnifred BA ’23 address un— 
known 
MacFarlane Margaret Elizabeth BSc (HEc) ’30 ad— 


dress unknown 

MacGillivray Archibald Dean BSe (M) ’21 clo Canadian 
Ingersoll Rand Co 950 Richards St Vancouver BC 

MacGillivray Robert Brown BA ’20 LaCorey Alberta 

MacGregor Hugh Alton BSe (Ag) ‘28 Prov Normal 
School Camrose Alberta 

MacGregor James Grierson BA ’26 BSc (E) ’29 2207 
16 St E Calgary Alberta 

MacGregor John Watt BA ’26 MD ’30 General Hospital 
Montreal PQ 


MacKenzie Donald Bruce BA ’28 LLB ’30 St. Paul 
Alberta 

MacKenzie Kenneth Currie BA ’27 8809 112 St Ed— 
monton 


MacKenzie Joseph A LLB °17 Wainwright Alberta 

MacLaggan Rebecca Jean BA ’28 9915 Saskatchewan 
Drive Edmonton 

eit eae R F LLB ’22 Rocky Mountain House Al— 
erta 

MacLaren Wm Henry Ronald BA ’31 Ledue Alberta 

MacLean Dorothy BA ’24 (see Bures) 

MacLean Hector Robertson DDS ’28 346 Birks Bldg 
Edmonton 

MacLean Mrs H R (nee Jean E Caldwell) BA ’29 

MacLean Rey Murdock MacKenzie BA ’16 Lougheed 
Alberta 

MacLean Randall Roberts MD ’27 address unknown 

MacLean Thomas Keith MD ’30 University Hospital 
Edmonton 

MacLennan Alexander 
115 St Edmonton 

MacLennan Mary Evelyn BA ’28 Vegreville Alberta 

MacLennan Ruth BA ’23 10942 124 St Edmonton 

MacLeod Agnes Jean BA ’24 BSe (N) ’27 Manhattan 
Eye Ear and Nose Hospital 210 14 St E New York 
City 

MacLeod Hector John MSe 
University of Alberta 

MacLeod Mrs H J (nee Helen Montgomery) BA ’14 

MacLeod Mona Alix BA ’30 University of Alberta 

MacLeod Munro BA ’21 Canmore Alberta 

MacLeod Mrs Munro (nee Ruth Williams) BA ’21 

MacMillan Frances Elizabeth BSe (HEc) ’28 1305 Pros— 
pect Ave Calgary Alberta 

MacMillan Wm Aubrey BA ’24 LLB ’26 clo General 
Motors Acceptance Corp Calgary Alberta 

MacNab Isobel Mary BA ’28 Llanarthney School Ed— 
monton 

MacNab Jane Josephine BA ’30 10041 117 St Ed— 
monton 

MacNab Kathleen Marsh BA ’24 Forestburg Alberta 

MacRae Malcolm Earl BA ’28 19 Arlington St Win— 
nipeg Man 

MacVicar John MSc ’16 address unknown 


Havelock BSe (A) ’28 10228 


716 MA PhD (Harvard) 


Mc 


McAllister Chas B BSA ’21 address unknown d 

McAllister Jack BSe (Ag) ’24 1820 Victoria Ave Mont— 
real PQ 

McAllister John Wilfred BSA ’23 MSe ’26 11034 81 
Ave Edmonton 

McAllister Margaret BA ’16 (deceased) 

McAllister Robt Erin BSe (Ag) ’31 University of Al— 
berta 

McAlpine Dorothy Desilets BA ’26 Berwyn Alberta 


McAndrew Robert Thomson BSe (M) ’31 Box 511 
Edmonton 

McAra John Beattie BCom ’27 2068 McIntyre St Re— 
gina Sask 


McAra Malcolm James BSA ’25 Agric and Colonization 
Branch Canadian National Rlwys London England 

McArthur Hector BSe (Ag) 721 2211 Grant St Vancou— 
ver BC 

McArthur Peter Donald BSe (M) ’31 208 Crescent 
Road Calgary Alberta 

McBain Dorothy Campion BA ’30 Hythe Alberta 

McBeath Thos Campbell BSe (Ag) ’28 Raymond Al-— 
berta 


McBride James Boyd LLB 
Edmonton 

McBrine Arthur Richardson BA ’22 LLB ’24 address 
unknown : 

McCabe James Osborne BA ’22 Bathgate RC New 
School Bathgate Scotland 

McCaffary Marie Gertrude BA ’24 St Elizabeth Hos— 
pital Covington Ky 

McCaffary Theresa Edweena BSc (HEc) ’30 St Eliza— 
beth Hospital Covington Ky 

McCaig Alix Margaret BA ’30 10043 116 St Edmon— 


721 604-5-6 Tegler Bldg 


ton 

McCaig Helen Elizabeth BSc (HEc) ’31 10043 116 St 
Edmonton 

McCall Francis Stacey BA: ’12 DD 11129 100 Ave 
Edmonton 


McCalla Arthur Gilbert BSe (Ag) ’29 MSe ’31 Uni— 
versity of Alberta 

McCallum Bertha BA ’26 (see Agnew) 

McCallum Donald Ludwig BA ’30 10360 92 St Ed— 
monton 

McCallum Josie Janet Sinclair BA ’27 (see Ross) 

McCallum Malcolm Graham BSc (A) ’26 MD ’31 New 
Dayton Alberta 

McCannell Donald A BSA ’24 128 9 Ave NW Calgary 
Alberta 

McClintock Wm Norwell BSe (M) ’30 11408 94 St 
Edmonton 

ey Glen J BCom ’25 2345 Alberta St Regina 
ask 

McClung Jack BA 
Edmonton 

McColl Mack B BSA ’22 11211 123 St Edmonton 

McConkey Kathleen Florence BA ’29 Spirit River Al— 
berta 

McCorry James BA ’24 LLB ’26 address unknown 

McCray Arminda J BA ’27 (see Phelps) 

McDannold Rev Wm Herbert BA ’30 Delia Alberta 

McDonald Alexander Ritchie Orsman BSe (A) ’31 9908 
85 Ave Edmonton 

McDonald Douglas P BA ’26 LLB ’28 Suite 8 Cam— 
eron Block Calgary Alberta 

McDonald Molly (Isabella T) BA 
Edmonton 

McDonald James Alex BSc (M) ’24 Coral Rapids Ont 

McDonald Mrs J A (nee Helen Armstrong) BA ’25 clo 
11126 87 Ave Edmonton 


723 LLB ’24 “J’’ Annomoe Apts 


18 10041 1138 St 


McDonald John Nicholson BSe ’16 744 Tegler Bldg 
Edmonton 

McDonald Wm Leslie BSe (M) ’23 Omaruru SW 
Africa 


McDonald Mrs Wm L BSc ’26 B Algonquin Apts Ed— 


monton 

McDonald William S BSe ’15 35 Renfrew Ave Ot— 
tawa Ont 

McDonough Mrs B T (nee Marjorie Simmons) BA ’23 
1322 17 Ave W Calgary Alberta 


McDougall Wm Dewar BA ’29 11130 81 Ave Ed— 
monton 

McDougall John Frederick BSe (C) ’30 9910 108 St 
Edmonton 

McEwen Kenneth Milton BCom ’27 MA ’28 Kindersley 
Sask 


McFall James Russell BSA ’27 Etzrkom Alberta 
McFarland Constance N BA ’20 address unknown 
McFarland Walter Irving BSe (E) ’29 Havelock King’s 
County NB 
McGee Jos A LLB 


berta 

McGill Alan Fielding BSe (A) ’81 2114 College Ave 
Regina Sask 

McGookin John Y BA ’21 MA ’22 BEdue ’24 Wilkie 
Sask 

McGregor Leone C MD 
Alberta 

MeGugan Angus Cecil MD 
Govt Bldgs Edmonton 

McGuire James B LLB ’16 105 Bank 
Bldg Calgary Alberta 

McGuire John BSe (A) ’22 Eastwood High School Ed— 
“monton 

McInnes Rey Neil Dermott BA ’28 BD ’31 10452 85 
Ave Edmonton 

McInnes Wm Arthur BSc 
Pasadena Calif 

McIntosh George W BA ’14 Barrhead Aiberta 

McIntosh Jean BA ’21 (see Wilson) 

McIntyre Beulah Marie BA ’23 (see Barnes) 

McIntyre Douglas Vallance BSe (E£) ’31 1251 6 Ave 
A South Lethbridge Alberta , 

McIntyre Edna H BSc (HEc) ’24 University of Al— 
berta 


722 214 15 Ave W Calgary Al— 


725 735 12 Ave W Calgary 
729 Dept of Health Prov 


of Commerce 


716 428 S Michigan Ave 
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McIntyre John Ebenezer BA ’29 11 Inverleith Place 
Edinburgh Scotland 

McIntyre Mrs R (nee Sybil Sprung) BA ’21 3027 
3 St W Calgary Alberta 

McKay Mrs Doreen Parlett BSc (A) 
Alberta 

McKay Hugh Dexter BA ’24 218 South Broadway Los 
Angeles Calif 

McKay James Archibald BSe (A) ’29 Macleod, Adberta 

McKeen Harry Lorne BA ’31 10824 83 Ave Ed— 
monton 

McKenna Francis LLB ’18 Pincher Creek Alberta 

McKenzie Chas Hugh MD. ’27 Ituna Sask 

McKenzie James Parker BSc (A) ’29 10920 81 Ave 
Edmonton 

McKenzie Wesley John BA ’16 Rossland BC 

McKerricher D A MA ’18 1326 16 St NW Calgary Al- 


erta 
McKim Arthur Beresford BA ’31 10025 114 St Ed— 


monton 

McKinney J W BSe (A) ’17 PhD (McGill) 112 Spring 
St Berlin NH 

McKinnon Donald James BSA ’23 Majorville Alberta 

McKinnon Eloise Mary BSe (HEc) ’31 Nanton Al- 
berta 

McKitrick Elmer S BSc (C) 
Huntington Park Calif 

McKitrick Eva Annie BSe (A) 
monton 

McKitrick Jean BA ’25 (see Thurlow) 

McKnight Mrs D (nee Christina C McQueen) BA ’22 
2707 Buena Vista Ave Alameda Calif 

McKowan Aubrey Laking BSe (HEc) 
BC 

McLaren Barbara Alberta BSe (A) 
Apts Calgary Alberta 

McLaren Stewart Cameron BSc (C) 
Apts Calgary Alberta 

McLaren Wm Lourence BCom ’26 635 2 Ave NW Cal— 
gary Alberta 

McLatchie Ursula Gwendoline BSe (Pharm). ’30 Galt 
Hospital Lethbridge Alberta 

McLaughlin Blanche BA ’14 (see Dyson) 

McLaughlin Constance BA ’21 (see Nelson) 

McLaughlin Ione BSe (HEc) ’238 (see Kelly) 

McLaughlin John Harold BA ’25 BSe (Ag). ’27 Spruce 
Grove Alberta 

McLaurin Colin C LLB ’22 clo Fenerty and McLaurin 
2nd Floor Insurance Exchange Calgary Alberta 

McLean James Henry BA ’31 Bellevue Alberta 

McLean John Huntley BCom ’28 2030 Kamehameha 
Ave Honolulu TH 

McLean Jean Cameron BA ’28 10732 80 Ave Ed— 
monton 

McLellan Emma Marguerite BA ’29 2332 1A St E 
Calgary Alberta 

McLeod E C MD CM (McGill) 2367 45 Ave W Van— 
couver BC 

McLeod Norman Wm BSc (Chem) ’30 Box 66 Estevan 
Sask 

McLeod Wm J MA ’23 BEduc ’24 Tofield Alberta 

McLennan John A BA ’16 MA 717 address unknown 

McLennan Susan Isabel BSc (A) ’22 2040 E 96 St 


Cleveland Ohio 
McMahan Vada Irene BSe (A) ’81 Blackie Al— 


berta 

McMillan Catherine J BA ’26 102380 124 St HEd— 
monton 

McMillan James BSc (E) 
Calgary Alberta 

McMillan Jean Elma BA 
Alberta 

McNally George F BA ’11 Dept of Education Par— 
liament Bldgs Edmonton 

McNamara Sister B A BA ’18 MA ’20 Convent FCJ 
110 St Edmonton 

McNamara Sister M E BA 718 MA ’20 Convent FCJ 
Holt Hill Birkenhead England 

McNaught David H BA 717 “F” Apts 
Edmonton 

McNaught Robert A BA ’20 10720 97 Ave Edmon— 


ton 

McNeil Hazel Campbell BA ’30 11319 95A St Ed- 
monton 

McNeill D E I BA ’25 Law Dept CPR Montreal PQ 

McNichol Dorothy I BSe (A) ’26 The High School 
Lethbridge Alberta 

McPherson Alex Donald MD ’29 Holden Alberta 

McPherson Alex F BSe (E) ’27 clo Can Westinghouse 
Co Hamilton Ont 

McPherson James Alexander BSe (A) ’29 Dept of 
Physics Univ of Toronto Toronto Ont 


728 Keoma P O 


*20 5905 Pacifie Blvd 
’22 8012 110 St Ed— 


°31 Cranbrook 
730 34 Lorraine 


°31 34 Lorraine 


724 clo Calgary Power Co 
722 1768 7 St W Calgary 


Westminster 


McPherson James Campbell BA ’30 10017 114 St Ed— 
monton 

McPherson John BA ’16 killed in action 

McQueen Christina C BA ’22 (see McKnight) 

McQueen Helen A BA ’26 9906 104 St Edmonton 

McQueen Jean BA ’22 9906 104 St Edmonton 

McQueen Robert BA 7°19 MA ’20 University of 
Saskatchewan Saskatoon Sask 

McQuillan Robert Cyril DDS ’31 10520 106 Ave Ed— 


monton 
McRae Donald M LLB ’24 clo Massey—Harris Co Ltd 


Edmonton 

McShane Kenneth Eugene BSe (A) ’30 University of 
Alberta 

McVeigh Harold Houston BCom ’28 Drumheller Al— 
berta 


M 


Machan George Edward LLB ’26 address unknown 

Madill John Stewart MD ’31 Foremost Alberta 

Magee Ellinor Frances BA ’29 10081 85 Ave HEd— 
monton 

Mahaffy Charlotte Elizabeth MD ’31 2914 E 5 St 
Long Beach Calif 

Mahaffy James. LLB ’25 23814 7 St W Calgary Al-— 
berta : 

Mail George Allan BSA ’25 MSe (Minn) ’29 Montana 
State College Bozeman Mont 

Mair B J BSe (A) ’23 PhD (Harvard) 3614 Connecti— 
cut Ave Washington DC 

Major Thomas Bernard BCom ’29 address unknown 

Malaher Wilfred G BSe ’25 Prov School of Agricul— 
ture Vermilion Alberta 

Maleolmson Audrey BA ’21 (see Darling) 

Malcolmson Patrick Hamilton BA ’29 MD (Toronto) 
730 Cleveland Clinic Foundation Cleveland Ohio 

Malealinson Mrs. P H (nee Eleanor Kerr Farmer) 

28 

Malloch John G BSc ’24 MSc ’26 PhD (Minn) Uni-— 
versity of Alberta 

Malo Bernard Newman MD ’29 Moses Taylor Hos— 
pital Scranton Pa 

Malone Margaret M BSc (HEc) ’24 9862 87 Ave 
Edmonton 

Mann H H Mark BSA ’26 Alix Alberta 

Manning Mrs A (nee Madge Dean) BSe (HEc) ’27 
4 Cavendish Apts 1565 W 14th Vancouver BC 

Manning Alice Helen Jessop BCom ’26 1415 Prospect 
Ave Calgary Alberta 

Manning F Clarence BA ’24 803 37 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Manning G F MA ’24 Camrose Alberta 

Manning Marshall Edward BA ’30 Delburne Alberta 

Manson James Mackintosh BSA ’26 MSc ’28 University 
of Alberta 

Manson Mary BA ’26 (see Dowdell) 

Manzer Howard Lee BA ’29 address unknown 

Manzer L H BSc (A) ’22 Langley Prairie BC 

Marion George MA ’24 9943 88 Ave Edmonton 

Marryat Shelia BSA ’23 University of Alberta 

Marshall Alice L BSe (Phm) ’25 Nanton Alberta 

Marshall John Campbell McKinnon LLB ’27 BA ’28 
clo Sun Life Assurance Co Edmonton 

Marshall Rev Samuel BA ’24 10144 90 St Edmonton 

Martin Edith Mary BA ’23 MA (London) ’30 Radnor 
Hall Bryn Mawr Penn 

Martin John Noy BSA ’20 address unknown 

Martin R M BSc ’16 address unknown 

Martin W McKinley BSA ’24 MSc ’26 PhD (Minn) 
516 South Sixth Ave Bozeman Mont 

Martland Ronald BA ’26 LLB ’28 9618 105 St Ed— 
monton 

Massie Bruce Vanwart LLB °29 9912 106 St Ed 
monton 

Massie Marion Eugene BA ’29 9912 106 St Edmon— 
ton 

Matas Matthew MD ’26 address unknown 

Mather T H BSA ’22 MSc ’25 PhD (Minn) clo CMS 
Co Trail BC ‘ 

Mather Mrs T H (nee Dorothy Smith) BA ’25 

Matthews A W BSc ’21 MSc ’26 University of Al 


berta 

Matthews Eleanor BA ’25 211 Armstrong Block Ed— 
monton 

Matthews Mrs Mary Elaine (nee Robertson) BCom 


’27 address unknown 

Matheson John Abner BA ’26 LLB ’28 Box 420 Red 
Deer Alberta 

Mattern L R BA °14 MA ’20 40 Lemarchand Man— 
sions Edmonton 
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Matthias Margaret BA ’25 (se Setock) 

Matson Paul F BSA ’24 1008 W 20th Spokane Wash 

Mayhew Emily Josephine BSc (HEc) ’28 Nanaimo 
BC 

Maynard Lucien (BA) LLB ’31 9845 110 St Edmonton 

Mayne Mrs James (nee Phyllis McBeath) BSe (HEc) 
725 9749 98 St Edmonton 

Meadows Wm Arthur BA ’30 514 Rosedale Block 
Calgary Alberta i 

Mawdsley R W BSA ’25 Cereal Alberta 

Meagher J E BSA ’21 Neilburg Sask 

Mealing Cyril Henry BSe (M) ’26 Sandon BC 


Megas Joseph BA ’24 MD ’26 201 Kitchen Block 
Edmonton 

Melling Thomas MD ’31 The University of Alberta 
Edmonton 


Melynk Nicholas BSe (M) ’29 Cadomin Alberta 

Menzies Dudley Blair BSe (C) ’31 10917 71 Ave 
Edmonton 

Menzies Ernest BSA ’18 address unknown 

Menzies Margaret BA ’14 (see Judge) 

Meyer Evelyn Christine BA ’30 11003 82 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Michener Roland BA ’20 29 Classic Ave Toronto Ont 

Michie Thomas Campbell MD ’26 Mayo Foundation 
Rochester Minn 

Middleton W T BSc ’17 Chilliwack BC 

Millar Jennie Isabel BSc (HEc) ’28 10958 85 Ave 
Edmonton 

Millard MacDonald LLB ’24 Castor Alberta 

Millen Florence Muriel BA ’30 Onoway Alberta 

Millen John BSe (M) ’24 Box 900 Trail BC 

Miller Aileen B BA ’22 12115 109 Ave Edmonton 

Miller Frank Robert BSe (C) ’31 Box 765 Kamloops 
BC 


Millar Jean BA ’25 (see Lehmann) 

Miller Mrs J L (nee Winnifred Hyssep) BA ’12 Red— 
mond Oregon 

Miller Louise BSe (A) ’31 10 Elm Ave Toronto 5 
O 


nt 

Miller L H LLB ’14 address unknown 

Miller Lb V BSe (C) ’20 8........ 17 St Santa Monica 
California 

Miller Esther BA ’27 University of Alberta 

Miller Abe LLB ’25 829-30 Tegler Bldg Edmonton 

Miller Robert P BSe (C) ’20 Apartado 33 Maracilo 
Venezuela South America 

Miller Geo Mitchell MA ’26 address unknown 

Miller Wm Wallace BSe (Ag) ’26 Carmangay Al-— 
berta 

Miller Mrs Wm W (nee Rose Clutton) BHEe ’26 

Milligan John Robert BSc (Ag) ’31 Bon Accord Al— 


berta 

Milligan Robert James BSe (Ag) ’30 Box 487 Drum— 
heller Alberta 

Milne Lillias Mary Isabella BSe (HEc) ’29 Prov 
School of Agriculture Vermilion Alberta 

Milvain Valentine LLB ’26 309 Lancaster Bldg Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Milne Helen Isabella (BSc BC) MSc ’31 University of 
Alberta 

Misener G D BA 712 MA ’22 D Paed (Toronto) 11004 
87 Ave Edmonton 

Miskew Peter A BA ’22 MA ’26 St Michael Alberta 

Mitchell Bessie BSe (A) ’24 610 12 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Mitchell Dr. E. T. BA 712 MA ’13 PhD (Chic) Box 
1550 University Station Austin Texas 

Mitchell Mrs E T (nee Decima Robinson) BSe ’11 


MSc 712 

Mitchell Robert R BA ’25 LLB ’27 CPR Law Dept 
Calgary Alberta 

Moisey Wm Alexander BSe (Ag) ’31 10564 98 St 
Edmonton 

Moller C C BA ’13 LLB 719 4 Bradburn—Thompson 
Block Edmonton 

Moffat Flora BA ’24 address unknown 

Montngomery Helen BA ’14 (see MacLeod) 

Montgomery Jessie F BA ’14 University of Alberta 

Montgomery Wm George BCom ’31 7809 112 Ave 
Edmonton 

Moody George Edward BSe (M) 
Edmonton 

Moon Herbert Douglas BSc (E) ’28 (deceased) 

Moore C O L BA ’21 LLB ’28 Kitscoty Alberta 

Moore Hazel BA ’22 (see Anderson) 

Moore Miss M B MA ’14 416 Scarboro Ave Calgary 

Moorhouse Cecil Earl BSe (E) ’27 clo Canadian West— 
inghouse Co Hamilton Ont 

Moorhouse Josephine Franklin BA ’27 1739 11 St 
W Calgary Alberta 

Moran Nathaniel Raymond BCom ’30 Smithers BC 

Moraw Klyne BA ’18 (see Beamish) 


731 Revillon Bldg 


Moraw L S BA ’21 LLB ’24 Waskatenau Alberta 

Moraw May BA ’24 MA ’26 10957 88 Ave Edmon— 
ton 

Morecombe P F G BA 719 MA ’20 BD ’21 9109 85 
Road Woodhaven NY 

Morgan Arthur R BA ’22 The High School Lethbridge 
Alberta 

Morgan Stanley Chapin MSc ’24 Queen’s University 
Kingston Ont. 

Morgan Mrs S C (nee Gladys Buchanan) BA ’17 

Morris Darcy Drummond BSc (Chem) ’28 Trail BC 

Morris Herbert Edmund BSc (A) ’29 MSe ’31 Uni-— 
versity of Alberta 

Morrison John Alexander LLB ’27 Cochrane Alberta 

Morrison Donald McLean BA ’27 LLB ’28 address 
unknown 

Morrison Hugh Whitney BA ’30 Merton: College Ox— 
ford England 


Morrison Walter Spence BSc (Ag) ’26 Claresholm 
Alberta 

Morrison John Gilchrist BSe (A) ’27 New Dayton 
Alberta 


Morrison Mrs I F (nee Kathleen Lavell) BA 713 
University of Alberta 

Morrissey Joseph Patrick BA ’29 
Edmonton 

Morrow Mertle L BA ’25 (see Anderson) 

Morrow Robert J MD ’25 address unknown 

Moscovich Saul Shirley LLB ’81 clo J Moscovich 
10120 121 St Edmonton 

Moss R W BA ’28 Chula Vista Calif 

Mossman Carl Clark BSA ’25 Hughenden Alberta 

Mothersill J D O BA ’16 Capital Hill Edmonton 

Mouser Mrs D A (nee Jessie Salmon) BSe (A) ’29 
Claresholm Alberta 

Moyle Winifred Jean BSe (HEc) ’26 2 O’Meara St 
Winnipeg Man 

Mudiman Mrs T E (nee Freda G M Smith) BSc (A) 
726 Manyberries Alberta 

Mueller Wm Henry BSc (A) ’26 address unknown 

Muir C K BA ’23 BSe (C) ’26 clo Carter Halls & 
Aldinger 7th Floor Royal Bank Bldg Winnipeg 


an 

Mulholland Elsie MA ’23 address unknown 

Mullett Gwendolen Hayes BA ’30 MA (Calif) ‘31 
4410 View St Oakland Calif 

Mundell Mrs R (nee Annie L Macleod) BA ’19 Lem— 
berg Sask 

Munro Alex M BA ’14 (deceased) 

Munro Bessie Jean BA ’29 1210 Seventh Ave Medi-— 
cine Hat Alberta 

Munro Margaret MA ’26 address unknown 

Murdoch R D BSA ’24 Morningside Alberta 

Murphy Donald Joseph MD ’31 The University Hos-— 
pital Edmonton 

Murphy Mrs (nee Sarah J O’Connor) LLB ’24 Hum— 
boldt Sask 

Murphy Thos BA ’15 208 CPR Bldg Edmonton 

Murray Mrs (nee Mary Simpkin) BSc (A) ’23 Maple 
Creek Sask 

Murray Harry Lloyd DDS ’29 address unknown 

Murray John Reginald MD ’29 address unknown 

Murray Sr M A BA ’23 address unknown 


11115 85 Ave 


N 
Neely George BSc (Ag) ’381 
Edmonton 
Neil John Stuart BSe (C) ’30 1430 3A St NW Cal-— 
gary Alberta 
Nelson Mrs Erna (nee Erna M J Roedler) BA ’14 
Cluny Alberta 


St Stephen’s College 


» Nelson Mrs W (nee Constance McLaughlin) BA ’21 


Spruce Grove Alberta 

Nesbitt Ina Violet BSc (HEc) ’31 10970 125 St Ed- 
monton 

Newcombe Herbert Lewis BA ’28 11138 85 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Newhouse Eva BA ’27 10025 113 St Edmonton 

Newhouse Lottie BA ’27 10533 93 St Edmonton 

Newland H C (MA) LLB ’21 BEdue ’28 11129 61 
St Edmonton 

Newland Mrs H C (Elsie Faison N) BA ’29 

Newlove Thomas Vernon BSe (A) ’31 Vermilion Al— 


berta 

Newson Dora A BA ’24 MD ’81 9812 104 St Ed— 
monton 

Newson Frank Jost BA ’24 LLB ’26 9921 1038 St 
Edmonton 


Newton Mrs J D (nee Agnes Fuog) BA ’21 MA ’25 
University of Alberta 
Newton Mrs Robert BA ’31 Universiyt of Alberta 
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Nicholls Margaret Ethel 
St Edmonton 

Nichols Irma Lucile BA ’27 address unknown 

Nichols L H MA ’25 University of Alberta 

Nichols Martha LeSias BA ’31 160 Eighth St NE 
Medicine Hat Alberta 

Nichols Walter John BA ’31 St Joseph’s 
Edmonton 

Nicholl James BA ’22 BSc ’24 1722 14 Ave W Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Nicholl Jean BA ’22 1722 14 Ave W Calgary Alberta 

Niddrie John MA ’20 9851 86 Ave Edmonton 

Nielsen Jens Bernhard Ditler BCom ’27 
unknown 

Nielson Sigvald BA ’22 LLB ’24 The Law School 
Stanford University Stanford Calif 

Niewchas Wallace Steven MD ’81 9520 104 Avenue 
Edmonton 

Nix Chas Edward BSe (C) ’81 10219 115 St Ed— 
monton 

Nix Harold Leake MD ’27 Red Deer Alberta 

Nix Mabel Naomi BA ’27 (see Chappel) 

Noble Chas Emerson BA BSc (Chem) 
Consort Alberta 

Noble George D LLB ’22 Bashaw Alberta 

Nolan Henry G BA ’14 808 Royal Ave Calgary Al— 
berta 


Oenone BA 731 8705 104 


College 


address 


730 Box 187 


oO 

Obee Clement Garner BSe (Ag) 
Edmonton 

O’Brien Joseph Wesley LLB ’26 Ponoka Alberta 

O’Brien Mrs J W (nee Merle Eubank) BA ’25 

O’Connor J J LLB ’16 8 Alberta Block Calgary Al- 
berta 

O’Connor Sarah LLB ’24 (see Murphy) 

O’Connor T J LLB ’21 202 127 8 Ave E Calgary Al— 
berta 

O’Donnell Cecily Phyllis BA ’29 (see Sutherland) 

O’Donnell Cyril BCom ’24 MA ’26 6137 Kenwood Ave 
Chicago Ill] 

Oestrich Mrs Harry (nee Edna Thorp) BA ’19 West— 
lock Alberta 

Ogilvie James H BA 718 LLB ’22 10952 126 St Ed— 
monton 

Ogilvie Patrick Ian BSe (M) ’31 Ponoka Alberta 

Ogston Rev Alex BA ’22 BD ’24 address unknown 

Ogston Mrs A (nee Jennie Stothers) BA ’24 

Oke David Jason Wesley BA ’26 MA ’27 Grande 
Prairie Alberta 

Oke Olive Egerton Amy BA ’31 10825 125 St Ed— 
monton 

Olander Blanche BA ’28 524 13 St N Lethbridge Al— 
berta 

Olekshy Mike Dymtro BSe (C) ’30 (deceased) 

Oliver Zella Jeanne BA ’°31 911 11 Ave W Calgary 

Olsen Arnold Mayne BSc (E) ’31 Bowell Alberta 

Olson Elof BSe (E) ’29 address unknown 

O’Neill Ambrose Joseph BA ’30 11224 99 Ave Ed— 


730 10646 83 Ave 


monton 

Ortner Gerald Stanley BSe (Chem) ’30 clo CMS Co 
Trail BC 

Osborne Phyllis Grace BSe (HEc) ’27 2121 7 St 


W Calgary Alberta 

Oerand Clifford Donald BSe ’26 CGE Co Peterboro 

nt 

Oswald John MacDonald BSe (A) 
Edmonton 

Ottewell A E BA 712 MA ’15 University of Alberta 

Ougden Fred Harry BA ’30 17 Leamington Apts Ed— 
monton 

Overbaugh Sidney Charles BSe (A) ’31 Gadsby Al-— 
berta 

Overbo Johnn BA ’31 St Stephen’s College Edmonton 

Owen Philip BCom ’24 11122 64 St Edmonton 


730 11542 94 St 


P 


Padwick Geoffrey Watts (Ag) ’31 
Ave Edmonton 

Page R H C BCom °’23 clo Clarkson Gordon & Dill— 
worth Toronto Ont 

Palmer Asael Exile (BSc) 
Lethbridge Alberta 

Palmer Max B BCom ’23 Asst Trade Commyr (Canada) 
Gutrufhaus Neuerwall 10 Hamburg 86 Germany 

Palmer Vera May BCom ’30 (see Crockford) 

Parlby Mrs H M (nee Beatrice Georgina Buckley) 
BA ’25 “Manadon” Alix Alberta 

Parlee Wm Ogden BA ’30 6806 Jasper Ave Edmonton 


BSe 10910 81 


MSe ’28 Exptl Station 


Parmelee Grace Elizabeth BA 
berta 

Parney George L BA ’21 LLB ’24 11647.124 St Ed— 
monton 

Parry Thos Maldwyn BSe (E) ’29 Division Plant 
Engineering Dept Bell Telephone Co London Ont 

Parsons Albert Norman BA ’31 South Edmonton Al— 
berta 

Parsons Ernest H BA 
action 1916 

Parsons Wm Byll BA ’30 Red Deer Alberta 

Paskins Mildred Gertrude BSc (HEc) ’29 The Chil— 
dren’s Hospital Winnipeg Man , 

Paterson A Blair LLB ’21 11041 85 Ave Edmonton 

Paterson G C LLB ’24 clo Virtue Paterson and Beau— 
mont Lethbridge Alberta 

Paterson Louise Cooke BCom ’26 9940 115 St Hd- 
monton 

Paton Thos BA ’20 address unknown 

Patrick John Wm Newton BCom ’31 Stettler Alberta 

Patterson Donald LLB ’16 Grande Prairie Alberta 

Patterson Guy E BA ’16 12828 109A Ave Edmonton 

Patterson G N BSe (EP) ’31 8638 108 St Edmon— 
ton 

Pattullo Clara Beatrice BA 
Edmonton 

Pauly Andrew Joseph BA 

Pauling Henry M BSe 
berta 

Peacock Glen BCom ’25 Carmangay Alberta 

Pearson W C MA ’24 address unknown 

Pearse Harry BA 719 MD CM (McGill) 3744 Taylor 
Ave Detroit Mich 

Peck Oswald BSe (Ag) ’31 St Stephen’s College Ed— 
monton 

Peffers Wm Oswald BSc (E) 
pital Ponoka Alberta 

Pegrum R H BSc ’23 PhD (Princeton) University of 
Buffalo 3435 Main St Buffalo NY 

Pegrum D F BA ’22 MA ’24 936 Havenhurst Drive 
Los Angeles Calif 

Peirce John R BSc (A) ’24 Claresholm Alberta 

Pekarsky Leo BA ’29 LLB ’31 10158 117 St Ed— 
monton 2 

Pelluet Dixie BSe 19 MSe (Tor) PhD (Bryn Mawr) 
Medical Research Dept Rockefeller Inst Princeton 
NJ 

Pennock Fred BA ’19 LLB ’21 604—5—6 Tegler Bldg 
Edmonton 

Pentland Lucille G BA ’22 (deceased) 

Pepper James Hubert BSc (Ag) ’31 Dept of Entom— 
ology Montana State College Bozeman Mont 

Perraton Fred BA ’16 killed in action 

Perrie John Alexander BA ’28 9842 108 St Edmon— 
ton 

Peterson Edwin Nestor BA ’27 address unknown 

Petit Ernest Maximilian BA ’31 11844 85 St Ed— 
monton 

Peto Frank Herbert (BSc) MSc 
Aberstwyth Wales 

Pfefferle Eva Mary BA 
Alberta 

Pheasey Caroline Mary BA °18 (see Forbes) 

Phelps Mrs Paul (nee Arminda J McCray) BA ’27 
12522 102 Ave Edmonton 

Phillips Edward W BSA ’22 Prov School of Agricul— 
ture Olds Alberta 

Phillips Harold Huntington BSA 
berta 

Philp Clarence Wendell BA ’27 address unknown 

Philp D F BA ’22 84 Hubbard Boulevard Toronto Ont 

Elpovts Dennis Morland (BA) MSc ’28 Lloydminster 
as 

Pinchbeck George Reginald BSe (E) ’81 
Grove Alberta 

Pinkney John Frederick Roland BCom 
Alberta 

Piper Lawrence Stafford BSc (Chem) ’28 Tadanac BC 

Plummer Rev N M LLB ’22 3817 40 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Poaps Wm B BA ’16 Hardisty Alberta 

Poirier Paul Emile LLB ’24 Royal Bank 
monton 

Pollard W C LLB ’16 Uxbridge Ontario 

Pollock Carl BSe (E) ’28 clo Canadian Westinghouse 
Co Hamilton Ont 

Poole Mabel M BA ’21 (deceased) 

Poole William N LLB ’25 1439 Shelburne St Calgary 
Alberta 

Pope Mrs R C (nee Jessie C Bickell) BA 
Lonsdale Rd Toronto Ont 

Popple A E LLB 7°15 10230 112 St Edmonton 

Porayko Wm George BCom ’29 Royal Park Alberta 


728 University of Al— 


(posthumous) ’21 killed in 


°30 7 Strathcona Block 


730 McRae P O Alberta 
(Phm) ’23 Wainwright Al-— 


°31 Prov Mental Hos— 


°30 Univ College 
729 313 23 Ave W Calgary 


726 Langdon Al— 


Spruce 


"31 Blairmore 


Bldg Ed— 


724 310 
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Porte G R LLB ’15 address unknown 

Porteous Bessie BA ’20 11125 88 Ave Mamontog 

Porteous John Wardlaw BSe (E) ’28 University of 
Alberta 

Porter Helen Pugsley BA ’31 9912 108 St Edmonton 

Powell Arthur Joseph Howson BA ’30 MA ’31 10150 
83 Ave Edmonton 

Powell Charlotte May MacGregor BA 
Ave Edmonton 

Powell Marion Gertrude BSc (A) 
Edmonton 

Powell Roscoe George BA ’24 Coleman Alberta 

Power Albert Pallister BCom ’28 10223 115 St Ed— 
monton 

Powlett Chas H LLB ’22 3616 6 St W Calgary Al-— 
berta 

Pratt Kenneth Ewart BA 
Hat Alberta 

Prevey Esther BSc 725 Children’s 
Winnipeg Man 

Prevey Ruth Bernice BSe (HEc) 
Edmonton 

Price James Edwin BSe (Ag) ’31 Stettler Alberta 

Price Adrian Gammon BCom ’31 11003 90 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Primrose Philip Neil LLB ’26 10048 118 St Edmon— 
ton 

Priestley Francis Ethelbert Louis BA ’30 St Joseph’s 
College Edmonton 

Priestley Norman F BA ’16 clo UFA Lougheed Bldg 
Calgary Alberta 

Prior Rev Kenneth Harold BSA ’26 (temporarily) 1316 
5 St W Calgary Alberta 

Puffer S A LLB ’22 address unknown 

Putland Arthur K BA ’24 MA ’27 201 South Marks 
St Fort William Ont 

Putnam Robert Marshall BA 
lege Edmonton 

Pylypiuk John Alexander BA ’31 Morecambe Alberta 

Pyrez Cyril BA ’31 RR 3 Leduc Alberta 


731 11141 90 
*31 11141 90 Ave 


727 305 2nd St Medicine 


(HEc) Hospital 


731 10934 89 Ave 


731 St Stephen’s Col— 


Q 


Quance Dr F M BA ’14 MA ’15 University of Sask— 
atchewan Saskatoon Sask 


R 


Race Cecil E MA ’23 (deceased) 

Race Marjorie Ashwell BSe (HEc) ’27 8527 112 St 
Edmonton 

Race Winfield Davis BA ’31 8527 112 St Edmonton 

Rae Mary Viola MD ’29 Provincial Laboratory Uni-— 
versity of Alberta 

Rands Stanley BA ’31 Fort Assiniboine Alberta 

Ratcliffe S C MA & BD ’18 Illinois Wesleyan Uni— 
versity Bloomington Illinois 

Raver Annabel BA ’24 BSe ’28 University of Alberta 

Raver Helen J BA ’21 10247 124 St Edmonton 

Raver Irma BSe (HEc) ’23 (see Royer) 

Rawlinson Herbert Edward MD ’27 Dept of Anatomy 
McGill University Montreal PQ 

Rawlinson Ronald Pinsent BSe (A) 
Sask 

Redig Jessie Mayo BHEc ’26 (see Walker) 

Read Edward Horace BA ’29 address unknown 

Reed Hiram E BSc ’14 address unknown 

Reed Jean Alice BCom ’81 5961 Adera St Vancou— 
ver BC } 

Reed Kathleen Rebecca BA ’28 Lacombe Alberta 

Reeve George W BA 714 clo Education Dept Hong 
Kong China 

Rehwinkel Alfred BA 716 BD 718 ’MA ’19 1320 E 7th 
Ave Winfield Kan 

Reiber Harold George BSe (A) ’27 clo Dept of 
Chemistry Univ of California Berkley Calif 

Reiber Mrs H G (nee Norma Margaret Holmes) BA 
2 

Reilly Chas F BSc (M) ’20 387 15 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Reid Charles D BSe (EP) ’23 MSc ’24 PhD (Harvard) 
37 Thayer St Rochester NY 

Rein Rose LLB ’22 10 Lincoln Apts Winnipeg Man 

Revell Andrew Murray BSe (A). ’26 DDS ’29 9105 
112 St Edmonton 


730 Dunblane 


Revell John Erichsen BSe (Ag) ’26 9105 112 St 
Edmonton 
Reynolds Lloyd George BA ’31 Chauvin Alberta 


Richards Dorothy BA *23 (see Holmes) 
Richards Mrs (nee Lela Fraser) BSe (HEc) 721 
Woodbine Lodge Cold Cliff Burrard Inlet BC 


Richards William Clarence BA ’26 11044 86 Ave 
Edmonton 

Richards Russell BSe ’23 Canmore Alberta 

BipHeeses Benjamin Wilson DDS ’28 Viking Al-— 
erta 

Richardson Eric Archer MD ’31 Irma Alberta 

Richardson F J LLB ’21 Vermilion Alberta 

Richardson James W BSA ’23 Killam Alberta 

Richardson Ronald Ernest BSe (A) ’30 MSe (Mc— 
Gill) ’31 elo Exhibition Offices Calgary Al— 
berta 

Richert Charles H BSe (Ag) ’25 Russia 


Riches Percy L F BA ’21 33 4th St Medicine Hat 
Alberta 

Ricker Harold Byron BA ’30 Ribstone Alberta 

Riis Inger Catherine BHEc ’29 Raymond Alberta 

Riley Daniel William BA ’26 High River Alberta 

Riley F R BA ’16 Big Valley Alberta 

Riley Harriet Maude BA ’30 1011 17 St NW Calgary 
Alberta 

Ritson Claude Wilson BSe ’14 (killed 

Roberts Margaret Myfanwy BA ’27 

Robinson Decima BSe ’11 MSc 

Robinson George BSe ’15 MA 
Calgary Alberta 

Robinson Thelma Berkley BA ’27 143 11 St Medicine 
Hat Alberta 

Robinson C R BA ’21 (deceased) 

Robinson Harold LLB ’17 address unknown 

Robinson Claude Hill MA ’26 Lamont Alberta 

Robinson V B BSA ’20 Kitscoty Alberta 

Heobineon Wilfred BSA °26 MSc ’28 Claresholm Al]— 
erta 

Robinson Williamina Ethelyn BA ’28 1317 2 St NW 
Calgary Alberta 

Robison Sam C BSA ’23 MSc (McGill) ’25 clo Con— 
es Can Co Ine 1016 E Water St Syracuse 

Robson Helen M BSe (A) 

Roedler Erna M J BA 

Rogers (Miss) 
monton 

Rollis Otto Henry BA ’31 Acadia Valley Alberta 

Rorring Nelius BA ’18 MA ’20 (deceased) 

Roscoe Helen BA ’22 (see Templeton) 

Rookwood Maurice BA ’24 10949 University Ave 
Edmonton 

Rorem Adelia BA ’19 (see Anderson) 

papa teas Margaret Morna BA ’30 Vermilion Al-— 
erta 

Rosher Frank Wm MD ’31 Colonsay Sask 

Ross Wm Stanley BA ’25 LLB ’27 clo Wallbridge 
Cairns & Co Edmonton 

Rosedale Raymond Samuel MD ’29 Buffalo Citiy Hos— 
pital Buffalo NY 


in action) 
(see Crawford) 
712 (see Mitchell) 
720 1011 14 Ave W 


"22 (see Healing) 
714 (see Nelson) 
Siretta BA ’30 10549 79 Ave Ed— 


Rosedale Mrs R S (nee Helene LaFleche) BA ’22 
LLB ’28 

Ross Helen Madelinene Mary BA ’30 9907 106 St 
Edmonton 

Ree ee Robert BSe (A) ’31 Pincher Creek Al— 
erta 


Ross Mrs Hugh (nee Josie McCallum) BA ’27 

Roth Edna I BSe (HEc) ’23 2570 Hemlock St Van— 
couver BC 

Rothney John Watson Murray BA 
known 

Roxburgh Douglas Brant BSe (Ag) 
Edmonton 

Rowe Mildred BA ’24 (see Weston) 

Royer Mrs Kenneth M (nee Irma Raver) BSe (HEc) 
723 589 Kearsage Ave Amherst Illinois 

Rudd F A BA ’23 LLB ’25 1617 7 Ave S Lethbridge 
Alberta 

Ruddy Charles E BA ’24 27 Lynd Ave Toronto Ont 

Rudolph Marion Nancy BA ’27 29th and Mathers 
Vancouver BC 

Rule John Ulric BSe (A) 

Russell Albert BSe (A) 

Russell James LLB ’22 
Alberta 

Russell Margaret BSe (Phm) ’23 (see Smith) 

Russell Loris Shane BSe (A) ’27 PhD (Princeton) 
Geol Survey of Canada Ottawa Ont 

Russell Mrs R J (nee Stella Ruttan) BA 712 10650 
79 Ave Edmonton 

Russell Wm Fred BA ’31 Coombs BC 

Russells Percy H LLB ’16 address unknown 

Rosborough A E MA ’25 9913 88 Ave Edmonton 

Runge Gustav Adolph BSc (M) ’29 9907 81 Ave 
Edmonton 

Rush Raymond BA ’25 Ganges Harbor BC 

Rush Mrs Raymond (nee Frances E Alexander) BSe 
(N)) 7227 


*30 address un— 


27 113809 638 St 


°31 9833 103 St Edmonton 
*31 Camrose Alberta 
12 Argyle Court Calgary 
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Rushton Jean Inez Marguerite BA ’°29 Camrose Al-— 


berta 

Ruthertord Ralph L BSe ’19 MSe ’20 PhD (Wis) 
University of Alberta 

Ruttan Stella Edna BA ’12 (see Russell) 


Ss 


Saddington Arthur Ward BSe (A) ’29 MSe ‘31 Uni- 
versity of Alberta 

Salmon Jessie Irene BSc (A) °29 (see Mouser) 

Salt George BSe (A) ’24 PhD Farnham House Labor— 
atory Farnham Royal Bucks England 

Salt Reginald Wilson BSe (A) ’30 412 19 Ave W Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Sandin Dr Reuben BA 
Alberta 

Sanderson J O G BSe (A) ’22 MSe ’23 PhD (Toronto) 
639 138 St S Lethbridge Alberta 

Sanford G B BSA ’20 PhD (Minn) University of 
Alberta i 


716 MA 719 University of 


Sanford Mrs GB (nee Muriel Tregillus) BA ’20 
MA ’22 

Sansbury Charles LLB ’26 10928 University Ave 
Edmonton 


Saucier James Jack BA ’24 LLB ’26 106 26 Ave W 
Calgary Alberta 

Saunders Helen Jean BA ’29 Grande Prairie Alberta 

Saunders Walter Gordon MD ’26 High River Alberta 

Savage Harold Robbins LLB ’30 11203 71 St Edmonton 

Sawula Stephen LLB ’22 306 Confederation Life Bldg 
Winnipeg Man 

Sayers John J LLB ’21 Killam Alberta 


Seanlon Marjorie Kathleen BA ’29 10733 125 St 
Edmonton 

Searborough Chas Morton BA ’27 Box 4108 South 
Edmonton 


Scholl Carl A BSA ’18 PhD Dept. of 
Michigan State College Lansing Mich 

Schneider Reinhold (BA) MA ’27 Soda Lake Alberta 

Schwarzman Abraham MD ’31 address unknown 

Scoffield Mrs John (nee Florence Borden) BA ’27 
Wetaskiwin Alberta 

Scott Mrs W H (nee Kate Cowan BA ’22 10204 119 
St Edmonton 

Scott James F LLB ’22 2320 8 St W Calgary Alberta 

Scott Bessie Hill BSe (A) ’26 (see Larson) 

Scott Henry BSe (A) ’28 clo Dr J W Scott Uni-— 
versity of Alberta 

Seott Norman BSe (Phm) ’24 Barrhead Alberta 

Scott Perey LLB ’22 address unknown 

Scott Robert James BA ’29 address unknown 

Seroggie A G BSe (A) ’22 MSc ’°24 PhD (Illinois) 
64 Byron Ave Kenmore NY 

Secord Imogene BA ’27 Onoway Alberta 

Sellhorn Margaret BA ’30 Redcliff Alberta 

Selnes Walter Engval BA ’26 BSc, (M) ’27 Britannia 
Beach Townsite BC 

Sestrap Leyda BA ’30 Vulcan Alberta 

Seyer W F BA ’15 MSc °18 PhD (McGill) Univ of 
BC Vancouver BC 

Shankman Harry BA ’°23 MD CM (McGill) 
Sask 

Shabez Robert LLB ’27 9934 106 St Edmonton 

Shanklin Wm Ruddick (BA) MA ’28 Central Colleg 
Inst Moose Jaw Sask 

Shanks Margaret S BA ’23 MA ’30 Nordegg Alberta 

Shaver Alice MA ’25 address unknown 

Shaw Mrs Wm (nee Muriel Beatrice Duncan) BA °30 
89380 112 St Edmonton 

Shaw Jane BSc (HEc) °31 628 26 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Shaw Olive J BSe (A) 

Sheane George K BA 
Alberta 

Shearer Alice Emma BHEc 


monton 

Sheppard Lionel John LLB ’24 Alliance Alberta 

Sheppard Ross MA ’15 BEdue ’24 11032 85 Ave 
Edmonton 

Sherlock Marjorie BA ’26 BA (Oxon) °’29: The 
Library School University of Toronto Toronto Cnt 

Shlain Evelyn Lillian BSc (Pharm) ’28 Mundare 
Alberta 

Shulman Louis William BCom ’26 1937 11 St W 
Calgary Alberta 

Shultz Donald Voris BSe (Ag) ’29 Brant Alberta 

Shillington Frances Anna BA ’27 Public Library Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Short Wm Allan LLB ’28 10804 98 Ave Edmonton 

Sieber Lawrence Gordon BA ’30 St Stephen’s Col— 
lege Edmonton 


Economics 


Harris 


°23 9837 85 Ave Edmonton 
715 1603 4A St NW Calgary 


727 10454 84 Ave Ed— 


Siebert Wm James DDS ’29 Rosthern Sask 

Sigler David BA ’28 LLB 731 YMCA Edmonton 

Siemens Herman (BSc) MSc ’31 Altona Man 

Sillitoe Sydney BSc (E) ’31 10663 107 St Edmonton 

Silverthorne Mamie BA ’25 620 S Michigan Ave 
Saginaw Mich 

Simenstin Goldie BA ’27 address unknown 

Simmons Marjorie BA ’23 (see McDonough) 

Simmons Ronald B LLB ’25 2722 17 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 

Simons Finlay Wm BSc (EB) 
gary Alberta 

Simpkin D B BSe (C) 
S America 

Simpkin Mary BSe (A) ’23 (see Murray) 

Simpson “Alex Mills BA ’24 928 E 152 St Cleveland 
Ohio 

Simpson Maimie S BSe (A) 
11122 88 Ave Edmonton 

Simpson Greta S BSe (HEc) ’24 11022 88 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Simpson W E LLB 718 9740 106 St Edmonton 

Simpson Douglas S BCom ’24 cjo Peters and Peters 
Inc 25 Broadway New York City 


31 1419 9 St W Cal— 
°22 Casilla 15 Tocopilla Chile 


722) MSe °25 BEdue 730 


Simpson Alfred LLB ’24 1307 12 St W Calgary 
Alberta 

Sinclair Douglas C LLB ’22 1706 13 Ave W Calgary 
Alberta 


Sinclair Prof Robert BSA ’18 University of Alberta 

Skarin Emil BSe 718 11115 89 Ave Edmonton 

Skarin Mrs E (nee Ada Fryk) BA 719 

Skene Jean I Me BSe (HEc) ’25 address unknown 

Skippen Mrs EB BA 718 address unknow 

Skitch Clifford Humphrey BA ’26 MD 
91 St Edmonton 

Sloane Margaret Sarah BA 
monton 

Slonaker Effie Mabel Florence BA ’28 (see Harper) 

Small James Alexander BCom 730 Maple Creek Sask 

Smith Agnes Dowell BCom ’29 10013 114 St Ed— 
monton 

Smith Charles Barnes MD ’28 The Pas Man 

Smith Mrs C B (nee Margaret Russell) BSe (Pharm) 
723 

Smith Constance Evelyn BA ’30 12525 104 Ave Ed— 
monton : 

Smith Doris BA ’18 (see Haynes) 

Smith Dorothy BA ’25 (see Mather) 

Smith Edith Irene BA ’27 10734 92 St Edmonton 

Smith Edgar BA ’18 MA ’24 246 28 Ave NW Calgary 
Alberta 

Smits Eugene Lloyd BSe (Chem) °30 Marlboro Al— 
erta 

Somes Frank McNeill BA ’30 Box A Camrose Al-— 
erta : 

Smith Freda Gertrude Morehouse BSe (A) ’26 
Mudiman) 

Smith Gladys Lucy Hamilton BA ’28 210 Vallejo 
Court 1009 10 Ave W Vancouver BC 

Smith George Edwin BA ’26 address unknown 

Smith Herbert Edgar BA MA ’25 BEdue ’27 PhD 
(Calif) University of Alberta 

Smith Howard Walker BA 731 12525 
monton 

Smith Kenneth BA ’21 11331 72 St Edmonton 

Smith Lister Emslie DDS ’27 127 8 Ave E Calgary 
Alberta 

Smith Marion BA ’15 address unknown 

Smith S Bruce BA ‘19 LLB ’22 18208 102 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Smith Mrs S B (mee Doris Charlesworth BCom ’24 

Smith Wesley Gordon BSA ’25 Raymond Alberta 

Smith Walton Larue BA ’15 MA ’20 10822 123 St 
Edmonton 

Smithers Gordon T BSe (M) ’21 address unknown 

Snider Edward C BA ’21 500 Leeson—Lineham Block 
Calgary Alberta 

Snyder Beverly Wells BSe (C) 
Calgary Alberta 

Solberg Maurice Arnold BCom ’31 Carolside Alberta 

Solheim A H BA ’14 202 8 St W Calgary Alberta 

Soltau W G LLB ’20 address unknown 

Sonet Edouard Dr MA ’24 University of Alberta (on 
leave 1931-1932) 

Sorenson Gladys BA ’26 (see Cassels) 

Sorenson Helen Laura BA ’30 Naco Alberta 

Souch Bertram Elford BSe (M) ’31 Second St 
Medicine Hat Alberta 

Souter Lewis S LLB ’24 615 14 Ave W Calgary Al- 
berta 

Sprague Percy Harry MD 
Calgary Alberta 


n 
730 10426 
730 11108 90 Ave Ed— 


(see 


104 Ave Ed— 


7311235 29 Ave SE 


727 13814 Gladstone Ave 
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Sproule Donald Orr BSe (A) ’28 The Royal Institu— 
tion 21 Albermarle St London WI England 
Sproule Dorothea Alberta BA ’30 11009 85 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Sproule John Campbell BSe (A) ’30 NA 
482 Brunswick Ave Toronto Ont 

Sprung Donald Allen BCom ’26 2317 Carleton St 
Calgary Alberta 

Sprung Sybil BA ’21 (see McIntyre) 

Stacey Earl Clifford BA ’24 MSc ’27 Beaverlodge Al— 
berta 

Stacey Ferne L BSc (HEc) 
Ponoka Alberta 

Stade Frederick John BA ’26 North Battleford Sask 

Stafford Dorothy BA ’22 603 5 AveS Lethbridge 
Alberta 

Stafford Margaret Jean Isabel BA ’29 (see Dean) 

Stainton Rev T J BA ’18 MA 719 Minburn Alberta 

Stanford Margaret BA ’24 Banff Alberta 

Stanley George Francis Gillman BA ’29 Keble College 
Oxford England 

ey Thos Douglas BSe (A) ’29 High River Al- 
erta 

Stanley Wayne Kirk LLB ’28 Hanna Alberta 

Stanton H E BA 719 LLB ’21 724-725 Tegler Bldg 
Edmonton 

Starkie Agnes BA ’30 10112 84 Ave Edmonton 

Steele Ethel M BA ’21 MA ’27 (see Biddle) 

Steele Ivy BA ’22 (see Graham) 

Steeves Helen Douglas LLB ’24 628 15 Ave W Cal-— 
gary Alberta 

Stephens Clive Wilson MD ’30 Edam Sask 

Stephens Sidney BCom ’25 MA ’27 127 Angus Cres— 
cent Regina Sask 

Sterling John Ewart Wallace (BA) MA ’31 519 Ad— 
dison Ave Palo Alto Calif 

Stevens G R BA ’15 Box 683 Cape Town South Africa 

Stewart Alison Garfield BSe (A) ’81 520 25 AveW 
Calgary Alberta 

Stewart Frederick BSc (E) ’25 11920 102 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Stewart Mrs Frederick (nee Irene Castor) BA ’25 

Stewart Dr Grace BA ’18 MA ’20 Dept of Geology 
Ohio State University Columbus Ohio 

Stewart Harriet Ellen BA ’27 Macleod Alberta 

Stewart Jessie BA ’18 (see Clark) 

Stewart Neil M B A’23 11018 87 Ave Edmonton 

Stewart Robert E MA ’24 Olds Alberta 

Stock Sydney W BSc (E) ’24 40 Jameson Ave Tor-— 
onto Ont 

Stock Mrs S W (nee Margaret Matthias) BA °25 

Stone Walter Chas BSe (Ag) ’31 Ranfurly Alberta 

Stoner Robert R BSe (A) ’25 MD 3400 Spruce St 
Philadelphia Pa 

Stothers Jennie BA ’24 (see Ogston) 

Stothers William BSc (Phm) ’24 Empress Alberta 

Stott Mrs (nee Helen M Fisher) LLB ’24 2 Forest 
Apts Hamilton Ont 

Stover Dr Norman BSc 
Alberta 

Stover Mrs Norman (nee Vera Tee) BSe ’°19 

Strachan James LLB ’31 Fernie BC 

Strangways Bertha Helen BSc (HEc) 
Alberta 

Strilchuk Nicholas Chas MD ’26 Mundare Alberta 

Strickland Mrs E H (nee Alice Fairfield) BSe (HSc) 
724 University of Alberta 

Strohan’ Richard Evan MD ’31 Jubilee Hospital Vic— 
toria BC 

Stuart Chas Eric BA ’27 LLB ’29 718 7 Ave W Cal— 
gary Alberta ‘ 

Stuart Jean M BA 717 MA 
Long Beach Calif 

Bear A L BA ’22 310 Magnolia Ave Long Beach 
ali 

Stubbs Frances BA ’19 MA ’24 (see Baker) 

Studholme Bertha G BA ’25 (see Willis) 

Sturrock Murray Grey BSe (A) ’26 address unknown 

Stutchbury E W BA ’22 LLB ’24 Westlock Alberta 

Sugden Samuel BSe (A) ’29 Carrot Creek Alberta 

Suitor Minnie BA ’22 Canmore Alberta 

Summerhayes Mercy BA ’20 address unknown 

Surplis Herbert David BA ’30 1645 21 Ave W Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Sutherland Mrs F G (nee Wilma M Coone) BA ’27 
10959 81 Ave Edmonton 

Sutherland Gordon D DDS ’27 Fleet Alberta 

Sutherland Mrs G D (nee Phyllis Cecily O’Donnell) 


BA ’29 
Sutherland John Walter BSe (A) ’26 MSc 
Suttill Rev J P BA 717 MA ’18 BD ’19 Rolla BC 


(Tor) 731 


724 Prov Mental Hospital 


718 MSc ’21 University of 


?31 Claresholm 


"28 522 
Sherbrooke W Montreal PQ 


718 810 Magnolia Ave 


Svarich John Paul BSe (C) ’29 11428 96 St Ed- 
monton : 

Swanson Alice BSc ’22 (see Lafferty) 

Sweeney John Meredith BA ’28 Vermilion Alberta 

Swift Wm H BA ’24 MA ’27 BEduc ’30 Athabasca 
Alberta 

Swinarton Wilma Kathleen BCom ’26 (see Hansen) 

Sykes Rev Wm BA 717 BD ’20 MA ’20 Wesleyan 
Manse Willington Co Durham England 

Symes Wilfred Eric BSe (E) ’24 address unknown 

Syrotuck Michael BSe (Ag) ’27 MSc ’28 12146 87 
St Edmonton 


T 
Tackaberry Rev Seymour MA ’24 9837 84 Ave Ed— 
monton 
Takahashi Katsumi BSe (Ag) ’31 10279 98 St Ed— 
monton 


Tallman Frank Ford MA 
Park Long Island NY 

Tames John Alexander BSc (E) ’25 clo Can Westing— 
house Co 602 W Hastings Vancouver BC 

Tanner Byron F LUB ’25 Cardston Alberta 

Tanton Thomas Davis LLB ’29 Sedgewick Alberta 

ies Cecil BSA 719 1512 12 Ave W Calgary Al- 
erta 

Taube Edward BA ’28 Oakshella Sask 

Tavender Edward Rusling BA ’25 LLB ’27 
Colborne Crescent Calgary Alberta 

Taylor Carleton Dudley (BA) MD ’31 12420 105 Ave 
Edmonton 

Taylor G B BSe (A) 

, berta 

Taylor Gwendolyn Gertrude BA ’27 Camrose Alberta 

Taylor H T BA 715 (killed in action) 

Taylor John G BA (Toronto ’96) MA ’23 10987 125 
St Edmonton 

Taylor John Joseph BSe (E) 
Toronto Ont 

Taylor Mrs J G BSe (A) ’31 

Taylor R C BA ’21 BD ’31 1271 5 Ave N Lethbridge 
Alberta 

Taylor Vaughn Bitner BSA ’26 Raymond Alberta 

Telfer Douglas BA ’14 MA ’15 BD ’16 Virden Man 

Telfer Leonard BSe (M) ’24 Box 888 Fernie BC 

Tellier Lionel LLB ’30 clo Giroux and Fraser Banque 
Canadienne Nationale Bldg Edmonton 

Templeton Mrs J (nee Helen Roscoe) BA ’22 10946 
81 Ave Edmonton 

Terrill Kathleen BA ’21 5 Connaught Mansions Leth— 
bridge Alberta 

Teskey Hugh Garth BA ’24 Taber Alberta 

Teskey Maurice Forgie (BSc) MSc ’31 St Stephen’s 
College Edmonton 

Tester Keith B BSe (Ag) ’24 McBryde Sugar Co 
Eleele Kauai TH 

Tevotdale D J BA ’20 MA ’21 3130 Lombardy Pasa— 
dena Calif 

Teviotdale Mrs D J (nee Agnes Wilson) BA ’12 

Teviotdale Elizabeth BA ’19 MA ’20 (see Weir) 

Tharp Edna BA 719 (see Oestrich) 

Thom John MacGregor LLB ’25 10222 118 St Ed—- 
monton 

Thomas Downs Hathaway BSc ’26 MSe ’27 clo Spil— 
lers Ltd Calgary Alberta 

Thompson Rev D M BA ’18 Winnipeg Man 

Thompson Edmund Jabez RB, 726 Leduc Alberta 


727 State Hospital Kings 


1211 


723 MSc °’25 University of Al— 


728 1299 Lansdowne 


Thompson Norman G BSe (Ag) ’25 address un— 
known 

Thompson Ruth Martha BSe (N) ’30 Lamont Alberta 

Thompson Wm BA ’21 10312 Wadhurst Road Ed— 
monton 

Thompson Zelma May BSe (HEc) ’31 (see Golds— 
worthy) 


Thomson Bessie BCom ’28 University of Alberta 

Thomson Donald Walter LLB ’26 10005 85 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Thomsen Georgina H BA 719 MA ’25 3823 Scarboro 
Ave Calgary Alberta 

Thomson John BSe (M) 
site BC 

Thomson Leonard B BSe (Ag) ’25 Swift Current Sask 

Thomson Mrs L B (nee Bertha Edgar) BHEe ’25 

Thomson Olive Mabel BA ’31 87 Lemarchand Man— 
sions Edmonton 

Thomson Robert Kenneth BSc (A) ’27 MD ’31 Banff 
Alberta 

Thomson Stanley George BSc (Ag) ’29 3014 McCal— 
lum Ave Regina Sask 


729 Britannia Beach Town— 
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Thomson Wm James BSA 
Alberta 

Thornton Harold R BSA ’22 PhD 
versity of Alberta 

Thrasher Mildred May BA ’27 10927 83 Ave Edmon— 


726 3609 7A St Calgary 


(Wisconsin) Uni— 


ton 
Thorpe Arthur BA ’30 St Stephen’s College Edmon— 


ton 

Thorpe Roy Clarence DDS ’29 1001-2 Herald Bldg 
Calgary Alberta 

Thurlow Mrs W J (nee Jean McKitrick) BA ’25 54 
Wineva Ave Toronto Ont 

ae J J LLB ’18 KC 1849 18 Ave W Calgary Al— 
erta 

Tillotson Hazel B BA ’20 7389 6 Ave W Calgary Al— 
berta 

Timmins Beatrice BSc (HEc) ’24 (see Banfield) 

Tingle Cyril Nisbet (Jr) BA ’30 Hanna Alberta 

Tinkham Ernest Robt BSc (A) ’27 10839 86 Ave 
Edmonton 

Toby Charlotte Gwendoline BA ’26 
Edmonton : 

Toby Mrs Frank (nee Esther I Anderson) BA ’20 
11210 63 St Edmonton 

Todd W H BA ’24 MA ’25 Transylvania College Lex— 
ington Kentucky 

Tompkins Stuart R MA ’24 Dowson City Yukon 

Tomlinson H O BSe (A) ’24 2985 W 10 Ave Van— 
couver BC 

Tookey C H BA ’20 La Canada California 

Torgerson Lorine Amense BA ’26 11049 82 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Torrie A E MA ’25 (deceased) 

Torrie James Hiram BSe (Ag) ’31 Box 40 Macleod 
Alberta 3 

Towerton H J BSc ’13 11028 88 Ave Edmonton 

Trainor Gregory LLB ’14 33 Montrose Place Calgary 
Alberta 

Tredway Mona BSc (HEc) ’28 (see Gerrie) 

Tregillus Muriel BA ’20 MA ’22 (see Sanford) 

Trimble Gladys BSe (HEc) ’21 Red Deer Alberta 

Trout Harry Bernard BA ’26 address unknown 

Trowbridge Edmund Burke BSe (A) ’28 12427 103 
Ave Edmonton 

Tuck Mervyn A BA .’24 address unknown 

Tupper Mrs E J (nee Barbara Morrison) MA ’23 ad— 
dress unknown 

Turcotte Louis S LLB ’24 Cardston Alberta 

Turner William O BA ’24 5 Clarena Block 122 8 Ave 
W Calgary Alberta 

Tuttle Gwnethe Marie BA ’15 MSe ’17 (see Graham) 

Tyner Lawrence Edmund BSc (A) ’31 11046 86 
Ave Edmonton 

Tyson Ernest Geoffrey BSe (Ag) ’29 Stavely Alberta 


10023 119 St 


U 


Underwood Clifford BA ’24 BSe (E) 
Ave S Hamilton Ont 


725 95 Melrose 


Vv 


Valens Wm Lyall MD ’30 11016 88 Ave Edmonton 

Valiquette John A LLB 717 address unknown 

Van Allan G H LLB ’16 6326 Jasper Ave Edmonton 

Van Buren Hazel LLB ’23 address unknown 

Van Idour Lila E LUB ’24 9933 108 St Edmonton 

Van Petten Emery James BA ’16 (killed in action) 

Varnum A C BA ’22 address unknown 

Verchomin John MD ’27 3 Alberta Loan Block Ed— 
monton 

Vernon Cecil Gerald BSA ’26 Craigmyle Alberta 

Verreau Emile Joseph MD ’26 Barrhead Alberta 

Vestine Ernest Henry BSc (A) ’31 Entwistle Al-— 
berta 

Villett Rev Geo H BA 
Edmonton 

Villy Ernest BSe (A) 

Villy Barbara BA ’24 (see Cormack) 

Villy Margaret BA ’22 (see Huskins) 

Virtue A G LLB ‘14 Parkside Drive Lethbridge Al— 
berta 

Vosburgh John Wallace MD 
Edmonton 


722 10082 Macdonald Drive 
722 Alix Alberta 


731 527 Alberta Block 


WwW 


Waggett Dr J M BA 712 St Charles South Carolina 
Wagner Wm Philip BA ’81 12426 111 Ave Edmon— 
ton 


Waines F D BSe (A) ’25 address unknown 

Waldo Annie Louise BSe (A) ’29 780 Third St 
Medicine Hat 

Waldo Mrs C S (nee Jean E Folkins) BSe (HEc) ’27 
35 Harvard Apts Winnipeg Man 

Walker Annice Jean BA ’31 10711 98 Ave Edmon— 


ton 

Walker Arthur Earl BA ’26 MD ’30 8418 104 St 
Edmonton 

Walker Harold Kenneth BSe (Ag) ’28 Raymond Al-— 
berta 


Walker Mrs H K (nee Jessie M Redig) BHEe ’26 

Walker John BSe (Ag) ’24 Division of Extension 
Dept of Agriculture Winnipeg Man 

Walker Lynwood A BSc (A) ’25 10209 113 St Ed— 
monton 

Walker Marjorie BA ’24 (see Wilson) 

Wallace Betty MacDonald BSe (HEc) 
St Vancouver BC 

Wallace Malcolm L BSA 

Wallbridge E G LLB 
monton 

Wallis Edna BA ’24 (see Bullock) 

Walters George Theodore BSe (A) ’25 Rhodesian 
Anglo-American Ltd P O Box 49 Broken Hill 
Northern Rhodesia S Africa 

Walters Susan Lenore BA ’28 Mount Royal College 
Calgary Alberta 

Walton Isobel Jane BSe 731 211 Second St 
Medicine Hat Alberta 

Walton Mrs Jean MA ’25 11233 96 St Edmonton 

Walton Margaret Annette BA ’30 211 Second St 
Medicine Hat Alberta 

Walton Robert Edgar BSc (M) ’28 Rossland BC 

Walton Thos Frederick BSc (M) ’28 9733 89 Ave 
Edmontno 

Ward Alberta Edward MD ’26 Redcliff Alberta 

Ward Albert Stephen BSA ’21 MSc ’26 CMS Co Trail 
BC 

Wasson Keith Carbery DDS 

Watchorn H J LLB ’24 address unknown 

Waterman Esther BA ’28 addres unknown 

Watson Cecilia BA ’20 (see Wright) 

Watson William Ritchie BA ’26 LLB ’28 10168 107 
St Edmonton 

Watsyk John MD ’26 address unknown 

Watt Anna Estille BA ’28 1156 W 36 Place Los 
Angeles Calif 

Watt Reginald George BSe (A) 
Los Angeles Calif 

Watts Ernest Hay BA ’26 MD ’30 General Hospital 
Montreal PQ 

Watts George W T BSc (A) 
of Alberta 

Watts Morrison William La Brash BA 
Ave NE Calgary Alberta 

Way Vernon MA ’25 address unknown 

Webb H R (Life Member) BSc ’21 MSc ’22 University 
of Alberta 

Webster D A C BA ’22 1316 Prospect Ave Calgary 
Alberta 

Wees W R BA ’23 MA ’26 BEduc ’28 Prov Normal 
School, Camrose Alberta 

Weinlos Chaim Wolf BA’ ’27 MD ’31 11219 100 Ave 
Edmonton 

Weinlos Moses BA ’25 MD ’28 11219 100 Ave Ed— 
monton 

Weir Chas Victor Fraser BA ’28 Lougheed Alberta 

Weir Mrs J A (nee Elizabeth Teviotdale) BA 719 
MA ’20 University of Alberta 

Weir Marjorie Fraser BSe (A) ’27 Forestburg Al-— 
berta 

Welby Bertha Isobel BA ’31 Banff Alberta 

Welch Grace Rosalin BA ’31 Wainwright Alberta 

Welch Sibyl BA ’21 (see Young) 

Wells Janet Georgina BSc (A) 730 
berta 

Wells T H LLB 718 11209 127 St Edmonton 

Wells Thomas H BA ’20 Fern Creek Alberta 

Welsh John Nicholas (BSc) MSc ’30 Dominion Rust 
Research Lab Winnipeg Man , 

Wershof Max Harold BA ’28 LLB ’30 10143 116 St 
Edmonton 

Wershof Minnie BA ’22 MA 
monton 

Wershof Stanley BA ’19 MD 1645 Grand Concourse 
New York City 

Werthenbach Dorothy Esther BA 
dential School Brandon Man 

Werthenbach Frederick Edward MD 
torium Qu’Appelle Sask 

Weston Daniel Tuttle MD ’25 Box 152 Akron Mich 

Weston Mrs D T (nee Mildred Rowe) BA ’24 


731 2080 Haro 


°25 High River Alberta 
724 clo Royal Trust Co Hd- 


(HEc) 


729 Battleford Sask 


"27 1042 W 36 St 


725 MA ’28 University 
726 514 18 


Camrose Al— 


°24 10143 116 St Ed— 


°27 Indian Resi— 
730 The Sani— 
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Whidden John MacLean BCom ’28 clo Wheat Pool 
Office 612-14 McLeod Bldg Edmonton 

Whiffen Horace E LLB ’22 70 10 St Crescent Hts 
Medicine Hat Alberta 

Whitbread B J BSA 718 Vermilion Alberta 

White A E BA 716 Vulean Alberta 

White Clarence Edward BSe (M) ’27 Fernie BC 

White Edward W BA ’24 Enchant Alberta 

White Harry BA ’16 LLB ’18 Mundare Alberta 

White J G BA 712 clo H V Herndon 1502 De Young 
tn! Kearney and Market Sts San ‘Francisco 
ali 

White Ronald D LLB ’24 11147 86 Ave Edmonton 

White Sydney BA ’29 High River Alberta 

White Thomas E LLB ’24 Holden Alberta 

Whitelaw Mrs Alex (nee Jean Williamson) BA ’26 
78 Iona St Ottawa Ont 

Whiteman Dorothy BSe (Phm) ’22 The General Hos— 
pital Calgary Alberta 

Whiteside Laura Lucretia BA 

Whiteside William Carleton MD ’28 215 Birks 
Edmonton 

Whitford O W BA ’25 Berwyn Alberta 

Whitman F P BSe (M) ’23 772 Riverview Ave Ver— 
dun PQ 

Whittaker E L BA ’21 LLB ’28 Two Hills Alberta 

he a William C BSe (M) ’28 Coal Valley Al-— 
erta 

Wilkie Ada MA ’25 11233 96 St Edmonton 

Wilkinson Egbert DDS ’27 Fairview Alberta 

Williams Beatrice Louise BSe (HEc) ’28 10824 88 
Ave Edmonton 

Williams Catherine BA ’22 1719 33 Ave SW Calgary 
Alberta 

Williams Elizabeth B BA ’29 Macleod Alberta 

Williams Eleanor May BA ’27 38384 6 St W Calgary 
Alberta 

Williams Frances Elaine BSc (HEc) ’31 3834 6 St 
W Calgary Alberta 

Williams Mrs E (nee Mildred Hull) BA ’20 315 E 80 
St New York City 

Williams Ruth BA ’21 (see MacLeod) 

Williamson James Owen BA '’24 LLB ’27 317 First 
St SE Medicine Hat Alberta 

Williamson Jean Huston BA ’26 (see Whitelaw) 

Willis Arthur Robert BCom ’27 117 9 Ave NE Cal— 
gary Alberta 

Willis E F MA ’22 address unknown 

Willis E M BA ’23 15 Algonguin Apts Edmonton 

Willis Mrs E M (nee Reva Marie Studholme2 BA ’25 

Willis John Douglas BSe (E) ’27 9730 108 St Ed— 
monton 

Williamson Evelyn Augusta BA ’29 826 2 Ave NE 
Calgary Alberta 

Willison Mary C BA ’25 374 Agnes St Winnipeg Man 


728 Carstairs Alberta 
Bldg 


Willson Norman Currie LLB ’26 11134 87 Ave 
Edmonton 

Wilson Agnes BA ’12 (see Teviotdale) 

Wilson Anna Elizabeth BA ’26 MD ’30 Sick Chil— 


dren’s Hospital Toronto Ont 

Wilson Andrew Russell MD ’27 Port Alberni BC 

Wilson Byron Harrison BSe (Ag) ’27 Dominion 
Expl Farm Indian Head Sask 

Wilson Ernest Brown BA ’25 LLB ’27 12 Dunstan 
Apts Edmonton 

Wilson Mrs E B Walker) 
BA ’24 

Wilson George I, BSe (A) ’23 Peace River Alberta 

Wilson H J BA ’15 10918 80 Ave Edmonton 

Wilson Hilda BSc (HEc) °24 (see Hickman) 


(mee Marjorie Doreen 


Wilson Ivy S BA ’22 234 10A St NW Calgary Al— 


berta 

Wilson J K LLB 
Calif 

Wilson Margaret (MD) BA ’22 (see Goodwin) 

Wilson Mrs Orville (nee Jean McIntosh) BA ’21 
Warner Alberta 

Wilson T J BA ’°15 MD Poplar Institution 86 High 
St Poplar E 14 London England 

Wilson Wm F BSA ’21 Innisfail Alberta 

Wilton Mrs C R (nee Alta Iddings) BA ’24 11301 
73 St Edmonton 

Wilton—Clark Harry BSe (M) ’25 clo Roberts—Schaf— 
fer Co Wrigley Bldg Chicago Ill 

Wilton—Clark Mrs H (nee B Leisemer) BA ’16 

Wood Alethia BA ’22 (see Barnecut) 

Wood Franklin BSe (Ag) ’31 Vegreville Alberta 

Wood Henrietta Elizabeth BA ’27 Hardisty Alberta 

Wood Mary Elspeth BA ’29 clo R J Hamilton 10167 
113 St Edmonton 

Wood Sydney LLB ’24 11229 99 Ave Edmonton 

Woodford Raymond Sven BSe (A) ’27 Omaruru SW 
Africa 


717 821 Kilkea Drive Hollywood 


Woodhead Prof W D MA ’13 Dept of Classics Mc— 
Gill University Montreal PQ 

Woods Mary Kathleen MD ’28 (see Langston) 

Wright Albert James MD ’29 Fairview Alberta 

Wright George Edwin Kinney BSc (A) ’27 Eel River 
Crossing Restigouche Co NB 

Wright Mrs G W (nee Cecilia Watson) BA ’20 Box 
311A Vermilion Alberta 

Wright Orson Fayette LLB ’26 address unknown 

Wright Robert James Legate BA ’27 10851 93 St 
Edmonton 

Wright Rev Thos H BA ’21 Hazelton BC 

Wrinch L B BA ’22 MD (Tor) Hazelton BC 

Wyman Elmer Sam Manuel LLB ’27 10606 84 Ave 
Edmonton 

Wyatt James Lyle DDS ’30 1008 Yuill St Medicine 
Hat Alberta 

Wylie Margaret BA ’26 Crescent Heights Collegiate 
Calgary Alberta 

Wyllie Frank James BSe (E) ’30 10913 73 Ave Ed— 
monton 


Y¥ 


Yatchew John MA ’25 Ethelbert Manitoba 

Yauch Charles Edward BSA ’24 Olds Alberta 

York Madge Josephine BA ’31 Killam Alberta 

Young Rev Charles P BA ’21 Mendha Bhabra P O 
Central India 

Young Mrs (nee Sybil Welch) BA 
Alberta 

Young Dorothy Selfridge BSe (HEc) ’27 
Hospital Vancouver BC 

Young Elsie Park BA ’30 Lacombe Alberta 

Young Fred G BA ’15 MA ’25 1301 9 St NW Calgary 
Alberta 

Young Margaret Irene BA ’24 10938 126 St Edmon— 
ton 

Young Perey BA ’13 (killed in action) 

Young Roland Stansfield BSe (Ag) ’28 MSc ’30 9208 
116 St Edmonton 

Monnee Ee Ruder BA ’30 McGill Universitiy Mont— 
rea 

Younge Otto Ruder BSA ’24 MSc ’29 Dept of Soils 
Univ of Minnesota Minneapolis Minn 


’21 High River 


General 


Z 


Zakus Paullo DDS ’28 Wakaw Sask 

Zeavin Jacob Meyer BSe (A) ’30 MSc ’31 Dept of 
Chemistry Univ of Toronto Toronto Ont 

Zeavin Samuel (BSc) MSc ’28 MD ’31 Rosthern Sask 

Zimmerman Fred Henry BSc (Chem) ’30 clo CMS 
Co Trail BC 


THIS AND ATIEAT, 


I am glad to have the opportunity of 
using this last page for the mention of 
several things. First of all, in regard to 
the directory the Editor says “He knows 
there are some wrong addresses.” I should 
like to make it clear that no wrong ad- 
dress has been purposely set down. How- 
ever, my experience leads me to believe 
that in many cases this magazine will be 
delivered at an address which the particu- 
lar akumnus or alumna left long ago. Only 
yesterday the Department of Extension 
gave me the names of eighteen people 
whose “Press Bulletin” had been returned, 
marked “removed” or “left”. I do not 
begrudge time and effort spent on alumni 
records, but one cannot make bricks with- 
out straw. So if you say to me, “You 
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ought to have known that So-and-So is at 
Such-and-Such” I shall probably retort: 
“T don’t recall hearing from you about 

10? 
it * * * 

The only branch in which I have noted 
any activity so far this autumn is the 
local one. I have been asked to announce 
that the Edmonton Branch will again 
sponsor a ball on November 27th. It is 
hoped the place will be Athabaska Hall; 
if you live here and do not receive some 
intimation of the winter’s program, I 
suggest a message to the secretary, Mrs. 
Roy Kay, *21, or the president, Mack 
McColl, ’22. 

We are not printing the name of offi- 
cers in this issue, for the sake of economy. 
It is hoped that a complete list will be 
available in December. Meanwhile here 
are some interested alumni with whom re- 
sidents of the cities mentioned may com- 
municate:—Calgary: Bob Mitchell, ’25, 
27; Lethbridge: Tom Hamilton, 7380; 
Montreal: Dune McNeill, 25; Vancouver: 
Stan Barker, 26; and Winnipeg: Walter 


Herbert, ’23, 26. New members in these 
places should “join up” at once, not to 
mention the older ones who have yet to 
put in their licks. 

*% *% * 

The advertisements in this issue result 
from the earnest work of the president of 
the association and the editor. Nearly 
everywhere they encountered the question, 
“Will an ad in The Trail bring me busi- 
ness or is it merely charity?’ Now most 
of us use the articles advertised in this 
issue, but rarely do we say anything about 
it to the merchants who assist our work. 
How about this, Edmonton alumni — the 
next time you’re patronising an adver- 
tiser, at least tell him you saw his ad in 
The Trail. It won’t greatly lower your 
dignity and it w7ld help The Trail a lot. 

% * * 

I’m all set for kicks, complaints and 
even bouquets—but please soften the blow 
with something I can hand on to Mo 
Kellam for the bank account. 

Yours, 
GEorr. 


Savings Grow 


at 4% 


NATIONAL TRUST 


COMPANY LIMITED 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


NATIONAL TRUST BLDG. 
EDMONTON 


R. W. PEARSON, Manager 


(tlieolte._2Pe br. sie. rits..clte..oiie..cie. ide. olte fe. ste. te. ofier. afte.’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
ENGRAVINGS 
DESIGNS — 


ILLUS TRATIONS 


You may expect. 
McDermid 
distinction only 
from portraits 
that are 
McDermid 
es ae made 
BRASS » 
SIGNS 


MEMORIAL 
PLATES 


McDermid Studios Ltd. 


‘PHONE 26777 | 
10133- 101st. St. ‘Edmonton. 


Thoroughly Cooked 
Ready to Serve 


=a Og hm 


INSTANT 
WHOLE ~ 
COLD CHICKEN 


Nothing for you to do but take the package from your refrigerator— 
open it—place the chicken on a platter in its own jellied juice—and 
serve. 


BURNS’ HORMEL BRAND 


Chicken is a whole chicken—not dismembered nor cut up nor boned. 
It is selected milk-fed chicken, plucked and cleaned to perfection, each 
chicken inspected and certified to be healthy and wholesome by Federal 
Government inspectors. The perfect Burns’ Hormel Chicken is then 
sealed in its individual package and cooked immediately. 


BURNS & CO., LIMITED 


Be ‘Prepared ! PORTRAITS 


WINTER IS COMING COMMERCIAL PHOTOS 


Let THE EDMONTON FURRIERS MOTION PICTURES 


quote you a price ona 


new FuR coaT 1} SUF. BLYTH 


Prices have never been lower, and you S D I OS 


can trade in your old fur coat, and a 
generous allowance will be given. 


10043 102nd St., Edmonton 


Repairs, Remodels and Relines by our 


staff of Experienced Workers 


The Edmonton Furriers sO ee OE 


, di 
10657 Jasper Ave. Phone 26656 esiatepsd Statics 


+ 
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